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Courteonus Reader, 
T hath been uſual with moſt of thoſe who have Tranſlated 


this Author intoany language, to ſpend much of their time 
and paper in taxing his impleties, and-confuting his errors 
and falſe principles 2 they are p leaſed co call them, if upon peru- 
fal of his Writings I had found Yim guilty of any that could 
deceive the fimple, or prejudice the reſt of Manki , I ſhould 
not have put co the hazard of reading him iti chy'own 
Language ; but rather have ſuffered him ſtill to ſleep in the ob- 
ſcurity of his own, than endanger the world ; bur being very well 
aſſured of the contrary, and that the Age will rather receive ad- 
vantage than damage by this Publication, I did yer think that it 
" was he ro ſay ſomething ina Preface to vindicate our Author from 
thoſe Slanders which Prieſts, and other byaſs'd Pens have laid! 
upon him ; but-{till | chought , that ir might prove a bold and: | 
preſumptuous undertaking , and might excice laughter, for a 
ck of my {mall parts and abilities <n 10 Apologize for one of 
thEYiEateſt "Wits and profoundeſt Judg ————_ ever lived 
amongſt the Moderns ;. In this wrenc | had the good fortune 
to meer with this Letter of his own writing ; which hath delivered 
me, from thoſe-ſcruples, and furniſhed me with an opportunity of- 
juſtilying this: great perſon by his own Pen. Receive then this 
choice Piece with benignicy, it hath never before been pay 
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in any Language, but lurk'd for above 80 years in the private 
Cabinets of his own Kindred , and the Deſcendents of his own 
admirers in Florence, till i6-rhe beginfiing of the Pontificat of Ur- 
bane the 8th. it was procured by the Jeſuits and other buſie- 
bodies , ahd brought to Rome with-an intention to divert that 
wiſe Pope from his deſign of faking one of Nicholas Machia- 
vel's Name and Family Cardinal, as (notwithſtanding all their 
oppoſition) hedid, not long after, When it was gotten into that 
City ,.it wanted not thoſe who had the judgment and curioſity to 
copy it, and ſoar length carhe to enjoy that prunes which all 
rate Pieces (eveh the ſharpeſt Libels and Paſquils) challenge in 
that Court, which is to be {old to Strangers , one of which being 
a Gentleman of this Country, brought it over with him at his re- 
rurn from thence in the year 1645, and having tranſlated it into 
Engliſh, did' communicate it to divers of his friends, and by 
means of ſome of them, it hath been my good fortune to be ca- 
pable of making thee a preſent of it, and let it ſerve as-an Apo- 
logy for our Authorand his Writings, ifthou thinkeſt he need any, 
I muſt confeſs 1 believe his VVorks require little, but rather praiſe 
and admiration; yet I wiſh I could as well juſtihe one undertaking 
of his nor long after the writing of this Letter ; for we find in the 
Story of thoſe times, that in the Month of Avgsft following, in 
the ſame year 1537. this Nicolo Machiavelli (except there were 
another of that name) was commirted Priſoner to the Bargello, 
amongſt thoſe who were taken in Arms againſt Coſsmo at the Caſtle 
of Montemurli, notwithſtanding all his Compliments in this Letter 
to thar Prince, and profeſs'd Obligations to him ; if this be ſo, 
we muſt impute it to his too great zeal, to concur with the defires of 
the univerſality at that time, in reſtoring the liberty of their Coun- 
try, which hath ſo far dazel'd the judgments even of great and 
wiſe men, that thou ſeeft many grave Authors amongſtthe Ancients 
have even commended and deifyed the ingratitude and treachery 
of Brutus and Caſſius. But certainly this crimeof his would have 
been much more unpardonable, if he had lived to ſee his own 
Prophefie tulhlled in the Perſons and Deſcendents of this great Co- 
ſamo, tor there was never any ſucceſſion of Princes fince the world 
began, in whichall the royal virtues and other qualities necefary 
ro thoſe who rule over men, were more eminently. perſpicous,in 
every individual of this line; fo that thoſe people have as little 
cauſe as ever any had to lament the change of their Government : 
their great Dukes having been truly Fathers of their Country, and 
reared their Subjetts like Children, though their power be aboye 
all Jimitation, above all fundamental Laws ; but they having no 
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Law, are a Law to themſelves. 7 eannoc chirfe but inſtance in 
ſome few of their benefits to their people, firſt the making the River” 
Arno Navigable from Piſa to F lorence:i\ a year of Dearth;thatfothe 
poor might be fer oh work ahd havEBread; and the Traffick of both 
Ciries infinitely facilirated;cheir makitly at their own charge a Canal ' 
y-pay-" 

gall 
Fately 


front Livorne th Piſa their ering Piſe a frmndus Univerfit 
- "ing theProftfſors,who afe etninent for Leartting,/thd: 

other incidencies out of their ownRevenue, beffd&s the r: 
Buildings for Schools and Libraries, their founding a renowned 
Order of Knighthood, and keeping the Chapter in the ſame City, 
and ordering a confiderable number of Knights conſtantly to refide 
there, both which were intended and performed by them, toen- 
creaſe the concourſe, and reſtore the wealth to the once opulent 
Inhabitants of.chat place. Their new Building fortifying and en- 
franchizing Livorne, that-even by the aboliſhing their own-Cuſtoms 
they might enrich their Subjetts, and make that Port (as it now is) 
the Magazine of all the Levant Trade, And laſtly, Their not ha- 
ving in 149 years ever levyed any new Tax upon their people, ex- 
cepting in the year 1642, todefend the Liberties of /taly againſt the 
Barbarians. Theſe things would merit a Panegyrick 1f either my 
parts, or this ſhort Advertiſement would admir it, 7 ſhall conclude 
then after 7 have born a juſt and dutiful reftimony ro the merits of 
the, Prince whanow governs that State, in whom (1f all the Princely 
virtoes 2nd. entlowments ſhould be loſt) they might-be found and 
reſtored again to the world - As ſome ingenious Artiſts in the laſt 
Age, retrieved the Art of Sculpture by certain bas relievos remain- 
ing on ſome Pillars and Walls at Rome ; The Prudence, Magnani- 
mity, Charity, Liberalicy, and above all the humanity, courtefie, 
and affability of this Prince, though they exceed my exprefhons, 
yer they are ſufficiently known, not only to his own Subjedts (the 
_ conſtant objetts of his care and goodneſs) but even to all Stran- 
gers, more particularly ro our Nation, he having undertaken a 


troubleſom Journey to vilit this Kingdom, and"to make if wit-" 


nels and partaker of his tranſcendent generoſity ang bounty, 
which he hath continued ever ſince, as can be teſtified by all 
who have had the honour to wait upon him in his own Country, 
or the good fortune but to ſee him- in ours. 1 my ſelf who 
have been ſo happy to be admitted into his preſence, and have 
been honoured fince in having his Highneſs my cuſtomer for 
many choice Books to encreaſe (not his knowledge , for that 
is beyond recetving any addition by Books but his curiolity 
and his Library , «do think my. ſelf bound in Duty to take this 
poor opportunity of teſtifying my gratitude and devotion - 

cn1s 
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this excellent Prince: As. to this Letter 1 have, nothing mote 
co ſay, but that thou mayeſt ſee how right this- Author was. ler. 
in Principles of Religion, before he could have the information, 
which we' have had fince from the Pens-of moſt learned and . 
rational Controvetſiſts in thoſe points, and therefore thou mayſt 
admire. the. ſagacity of his Judgment. Read him then, and: 
ſerve God, thy King , and thy Country, with the knowledge he. 
willteach thee, Fareyel, | 
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greater, if I were not at this day too old, and too inconliderable, and by the change of 
our Government wholly uncapable of perfarming, either with my brain or my hand, 
any further ſervice to my Country 3 for it hath ever been my opinion , that whoſoever 
goes about to make men publickly acquainted” with his actions, or apologize to the 
world for imputations laid upon him, carmot be excuſed from vanity and impertinence, 
except his and opportunities be ſuch as may enable him to be inftrumental for the 
of ot and that he cannot atchieve that exccllent end , without any > rd 

elf from having any indirect and baſe ones, and procuring truſt from men, by ing 

the repute of his juſtice and integrity to them. But although this be far from my caſe; 
yet I have yielded (you ſee) to the entreaty of Gwilio and the reſt of that Company, 
not only becauſe I am ſufficiently (both by the reſtraint of our Preſs, and the diſcretion 
of the perſon I write to) aſſured that this Letter will never be made publick ; but for that 
I eſteem it a Duty to clear that excellent Society from the Scandal of having ſo dangerous 
and pernicious a perſoti to be4 member of their converſations! for by reaſon of my age, 
and ſince the 1o{& of our HKherty, arid my ſufferings under that Motiffer of luſt and cruelty \ 
Alexander de Medici, {ct over us by the divine vengeance for our fins, Ican be capable of 
no other deſign or enjoyment than to delight and be delighted in the company of ſo many 
choice and virtuous perſons, who now aflemble themſelves with all ſecurity, undex the 
h4ppy ad hopeful reign of out new Prince, Como, and we may fay , that h our 
Colpnte- wealth be not reſtored, otir lavery is at awend, and tha he coming in by our 
wh choice, may prove (if I have & good Skill in Prophehng as I have had formedly) 

Knc mech redidiencd Prince? who will govetr this State irr fear quietnds, and 
with great clemency z ſo re nn enjoy eaſe and ſecurity , though not 
that greatneſs, wealth, and glory, by which our City hath for ſome years paſt (even in ; 


ts 
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the moſt fatious and tumultuous times of out Democracy) given Law to Traly,and bridled 

the ambition of forcign Princes. But, that I may avoid the Loquacity incident to old 
men, I will come to the buſineſs. It I remember well, the exceptions that are taken to | 
theſe poor things I have publiſhed, are reducible to three 3 | 


>” + 
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Firſt, T hat in all my Writings , I inſinuate my great 
affettion to the Democratical Government , even ſo 
much as to undervalue that of Monarchy in reſpett 
Fe which lat I do, not bbſcureh in 

afſe Py 
to t 


_ 


bs OS 


reach and, as it vere, perſwade the Pevp 
ow off. 


Next, That in ſome places I vent very great impie- 
ties, ſlighting and willifying the C bh ke 
of all the miſgoutrnment in the world, and by yh 
” Yi make way for Atheiſm and Prophane- 

L. 


AndLaſtly, That in my Book of the Prince I teach 
Monarchs all the execrable ; Sas that can be 
mnvented, 
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imvented, and inflruf# them how to break faith , 
and to oppreſs and enſlave their Subjetts. 


I ſhall anſwer ſomething to every one of theſe ; and 
that I may obferve a right- method , will begin 
with the firſt. 


Having lived in an Age when our poor Country and Government have ſuffered more 
changes and revolutions, than ever did perhaps befall any people in © thort 2 time, and 
having had til} che taking of Florence, my ſhare in the managing of affairs, during almoſt 
all theſe alterations, ſometimes in the quality of Secretary of our City, and (ometimes em- 
ployed in Embaſſages abroad, I fet my ff to read the Hiſtories of Ancicut and Modern 
times, that I might by that means find out whether there had not been in all Ages the like 
vicifſitudes and accidents in State affairs, and to fearch.out the cauſes of them, and having 


in ſome ſort fatisfied my (elf therein, I conld not abſtain from fcribling ſomething of the 


roo chief kinds of Government, Monoreby and Democracy, of which all other forms are 
but mixtures, and fince neither my parts nor Learning could azrive to follow the fieps of 
the Ancients, by writing according to Method and Art, as Plato, Ariftotle, and many 
others have done upon this Subje, 1 did content my ſelf to make ſlight obſervations upon 
both 3 by giving a bare Character of a modern Prince,as to the Mowarchicsl! frame,and as to 
the popular chufing the perfeQteft and moſt ſuccefsful of all Governments of that kind upon 
earth, and in my diſcourſes upon it, following the order of my Author , without ever 
taking upon me to argue problematically, much lefs to decide which of theſe two Go- 
vernments is the beſt ; if from my way of handling matters in my diſcourſes upon Li 
and from thofe incomparable vittues, and great ations we read of in that Hitory, 
from the obſervations I make, men will conclude (which is, 1 muſt confeſs my opinion ) 
that the excellency of thoſe Counſels and Atchievements, and the improvement which 
mankind, and, as I may fo ſay, humane nature it ſelf obtained amongſt the Komans, did 
naturally from their Government, and was but a plain effeft and conſequence of 
the perfection of their Common-wealth 3 I fay if Readers will chus judge, how can I in 
be accuſed for thats it wonld become thoſe who lay this blame upon me to undeceive 
——— — — —— and to thew the world to what other cauſes we may 
impure thoſe admirable effects, thoſe Heroick qualities and performances , that integrity 
and purity of mantiers, that ſcorning of riches and life it ſelf, when the publick was con- 
cerned : If they pleaſe todo this, they will oblige my Readers, who will owe to ſuch the 
reQifying of their Judgments, and not at all offend me, who have reafoned this matter im- 
partially and without paſſion, nor have poſitively affirmed any thing. But what if this 
pert of my accuſation had been true ? Why ſhould I be condemned of herclic or indiſcre- 
Hon for preferring a Common-wealth before a Monerchy? was I not born, bred , and im- 
ployed in a City, which being at the time I writ, under that form of Government,did owe 
all wealth and greatneſs, and all profperity toit ? If 1 had not very defignedly avoided all 
dogmaricalneſs in my obſervations (being not willing to imitate my — in their 
Declamations) I might eafily have concluded from the premiſes 1 lay down , that a De- 
mocracy founded upon good orders is the beft and moſt excellent Goveramentc, and this 
without rhe leaft tear of confutation 3 for I believe, that there are none but Flacte- 
Ters and Sophifters would oppoſe me, fuch as will wreft Ariftotle, and even Plato himſelf, 
to make chem write tor Monarchy,by milapplying ſome looſe paſſages in thoſe Authors, 
nay, they will tell their Readers, that what is moſt like the Government of the world by 
God is the beft, which-wholly depends upon his abſolute power 3-to make this Compari- 
fon Tun with four feet, theſe Sycophants muſt give the poor Prince they intend todeihe, 4 
berrer and ſeperior Nature to humanity, muſt create a neceſſary-dependance of all Creatures 
upon him, mult endow him with infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, and even with omnipo- 
tency it (elf, DuNt fie my amp unildots Amar wb any 
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from Theology, ſince whoſoever reads attentively the Hiſtorical part of the 01d Teftament, 
hall find that God himſelf never made but one Government for men, that this Govern- 
ment was a Commox+ wealth (wherein the Sanhadrim or Senate, and the Congregation or 
popular Aſſembly had their ſhare) and thathe manifeſted his high diſpleaſure when the 
rebcllious people would turn it into a Monarchy ; but that I may nct ſtrike upon the rock I 
profeſs to ſhun, I ſhall paſs to that which is indeed fit to be wip'd off, and which if it were 
true, would not only juſtly expoſe me to the hatred and vengeance of God, and all good 
men, but even deſtroy the defign and purpoſe of all my Writings, which is to treat in ſome 
ſort (as well as one of my ſmall parts can hope to do) of the Politicks ; and how can 
any man pretend to write concerning policy who deſtroys the moſt eflential part of it 
which is obedience to all Governments. It will be very calic then for Gzilio Salviati, or 
any other member of our Socicty, to believe the Proteſtation I make, that the animating 
of private men either direQly or indircRtly to diſobey, much leſs to ſhake off, any Govern- 
ment how deſpotical ſoever, was never in my Thoughts or Writings 3 thoſe who are 
unwilling to give credit to this, may take the pains to athgn in any of my Books, the paſ- 
ſages they imagine to tend that way, (forl can think of none my ſelf) that lo I may give 
ſuch perſon more particular ſatisfaCtion 3 I muſt confeſs I haye a diſcourſe in one of my 
Books," to encourage the Italian Nation, to aſſume their ancient valour , and to expel 
the Barbarians , meaning (as the anc;ent Komans uſed the word) all Strangers from 
amongſtus 3 but that was before the Kings of Spain had quiet poſſciſion of the Kingdom 
of Naples, or the Emperor of the Dutchy of Milan; ſo that I could not be interpreted 
to mean that the people of thoſe two Dominions ſhould be ſtir'd ap to ſhake off their 
Princes, becauſe they were Foreigners, ſince at that time Lodovic Sforza was in poſſeſſion 
of the ore,and KeFrederick reſtored to the other, both Natives of Italy; but my delign was 
to exhort our Country-men not to ſuffer this Province to be the Scene of the Arms and am- 
bition of Charles the 8th. or K. Lewis his Succeſſor, who when they had a mind to renew 
the old title of the Houſe of Anjow to the Kingdom of Naples , came with ſuch force 
into Traly, that not only our Goods were plundered , and our Lands waſted, 'but even 
the liberty of our Citics and Governments endangered , but to unite and oppoſe them, 
and to keep this Province in the hands of Princes of our own Nation, this my intention is 
ſo viſible in the Chapter it ſelf, that I need but refer you to it. Yet that I may not anſwer 
this imputation barely by denying, I ſhall afſert in this place what my principles are in 
that which the world calls Rebellion, which -I believe to be not only a riling in Arms 
againſt any Government we live under, but to acknowledge that word to extend to all 
clandeſtine Conſpiracics too, by which the peace and quiet of any Country may be inte- 
ruptcd, and by conſequence the lives and cſtates of innocent perſons endangered. Rebel. 
lion then fo deſcribed, I hold to be the greateſt crime that can be committed amongſt men, 
- both againſt Policy, Morality, and in foro Conſcientie ; but notwithſtanding all this , it is 
an offence which will be committed whilſt the world laſts, as often as Princes tyranize, and 
by enſlaving and oppreſling their Subjets make Magiftracy, which was intended for the 
bencht of mankind, prove a Plague and DeſtruQtion to it z for let the terrourand the guilt 
be never ſo great, it is impoſſible that hamane Nature which conſiſts of paſſion as well as 
virtue can ſupport with patience and ſubmiſſion the greateſt cruclty and injuſtice, when- 
ever either the weakneſs of their Princes, the unanimity of the people, or any other 
favourable accident, ſhall give them reaſonable hopes to mend their condition, and provide 
better for their own intereſt by inſurreion. So that Princes and States cups the Con- 
duct of their affairs, not only to conlider what their people are bound to ſubmit to, if 
were inſpired from Heaven, or were all Moral Philoſophers, but to weigh likewiſe what is 
-probable de fatto to fall out, in this corrupt age of the world, and to reflect upon thoſe 
dangerous tumults, which have happened frequently not only upon © , but even 
by reaſon of Malverſation , and how ſome Monarchies have been wholly ſubverted and 
into Democracies by the tyranny of their Princes, as we ſee (to fay poting of 
Rome) the powerful Cantons of Swiſſerland brought by that means little before the 
e,” to a conſiderable Common-wealth, courted and ſought to by all-the Potentates in 
Clritendom, If Princes will ſeriouſly conſider this matter, I make no queſtion but they 
will rule with Clemency and Moderation, and retutn to that excellent Maxim of the 
Ancients (almoſt exploded in this Age) that the intereſt of Kings , and of their people is 
- _ , which truth it hath been the whole deſign of my Writings to convince 
cm-ot. 
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I am charged then, in the ſecond place, with impiety, in vilifying the Church , and [5 
to make way for Atheiſm. I do not deny but that I have very frequently in my Writings, 
laid the blame upon the Church of Rome, not only forall the miſgovernment of Chriſtex- 
dom , but even tor thedepravation and almoit total deſtruction of Chriſtian Religion it 
{If in this Province 3 but that this diſcourſe of mine doth, or can tend to teach men 
impiety 3 or to make way for Atheiſm, , I peremptorily deny: and although for proof of 
my innocence herein, I nced but refer you and all others to my Papers themſelves, as 
they are now publiſhed (where you will tind all my reaſons drawn from experience, and 
frequent examples cited, which is ever my way of arguing) yet fince I am put upon it, 
I ſhall in a few lines make that matter poſſibly a little clearer; and ſhall firſt make proteſta- 
tion, that as Ido undoubtedly hope, by the merits of Chriſt, and by Faith in him, to 
attain eternal Salvation 3 ſo I do firmly believe the Chriſtian proteſſhon to be the only true 
Religion now in the world: Next, I am fully perſwaded, that all divine verities, which 
God then deſigned to teach the world, arc contained in the Books of Holy Scripture, as 
they ar® now extant and reccived amongſt us. From them I underſtand that God created 
man in purity and innocence, and that the hrlt ot that Species, by their trailty, lot at once 
their integrity and their paradiſe, and intail'd tin and miſery upon their poſterity 3 that Al- 
mighty God to repair this loſs, did out of his infinite mercy, and with unparallel'd grace 
and goodneſs, ſend his only begotten Son into the world, to teach us new truths, to be a 
perfe& example of virtue goodnels and obedience, to reltore true Religion, degenerated 
amongſt the Jews into ſuperſtition, formality, and hypocritie, to dye tor the ſalvation of 
mankind, and in tine, to give to us the Holy Spirit , to regenerate our Hearts, ſupport 
our Faith, ' and lead us into all truth. Now if it ſhall appear, that as the luſts of our firſt 
Parents did at that time diſappoint the good intention of God, in making a pure world, 
and brought in by their diſobedience the corruptions that arc now in it 3* ſo that ſince like- 
wiſe the Biſhops of Rome, by their inſatiable ambition and avarice, have defignedly, as 
much as in them lyes, fruſtrated the merciful purpoſe he had, in the happy reſtauration he 
intended the world by his Son, and in the renewing and reforming of humane Na- 
ture, and have wholly defaced and ſpoil'd Chriſtian Religion, and made it a worldly and 
a Heatheniſh thing 3 and altogether uncapable , as it is praGifed amongft them, cither 
of dirc&ing the ways of its Profeſſors to virtuc and good lite , or of ſaving their Souls 
hereafter. It, I ſay, this do appear I know no reaſon why 1, for detecting thus much, 
and for giving warning to the world to take heed of their-ways, ſhould be accuſed of Im- 
picty or Atheiſm, or why his Holineſs ſhonld be fo inraged againſt the poor Inhabitants of 
the Valleys in Savoy, and againſt the Albigeſi for calling him Antichriſt 3 but to find that 
this is an undoubted truth, I mean that the Ss have corrupted Chriſtian Religion , we 
necd but read the New Teſtament (acknowledged. by thernſelves to be of infallible truth) 
and there we ſhall ſee, that the Faith and Religion Preach'd by Criſt , and ſetled after- 
wards by his Apoſtles, and caltivated by their ſacred Epililes, is fo different a thing trom 
the Chriſtianity that is now profeſs'd and tanght at Rome, that we ſhould be convinc'd, 
that if thoſe Holy men ſhould be ſent by God again into the world, they would take more 
pains to.confute this Gallimasfry,' than ever they did to Preach down the tradition of the 
Phariſees, or the Fables and Idolatry of the Gentiler., and would in probability ſuffer a 
new Martyrdom in that City under the Vicar of Chriſt, tor the fare Doctrine which 
once animated the Heathen Tyrants againſt them. Nay, we have ſomething more to fay 
againſt'theſe Sacrilegious. pretenders to Gods power 3 for whereas'all other falſe worſhips 
have been (et up by fome politick LO for the ſupport and preſervation of Go- 
vcrament, this falſe, ; this ſpurious Religion brought in upon the raines of Chrilttanity by 
the Popes, hath deformed the face of Government in Exrope , deſtroying all the good 
principles., and morality left us by ' che Heathen themſelves , and introduced inftead 
thereof, ſordid, cowardly, and impolitick notions , whereby they have ſubjected man- 
kind, and even great Princes and States , 'to their own Empire, and never ſuffered any 


' Orders or Maxims to take place where they have power, that might make a Nation 


wiſe, honeſt, great or wealthy 3 this I have fet down fo plainly in thofe paſſages of my 

Book which are complained of, that I ſhall ſay nothing at all for the proof of ic in this 

place, but refer you thither, and come to ſpeak a little more particularly of my firſt affer- 

tion, . that the Pope and his Clergy have depraved Chriſtian Religion. Upon this fubject I 

could infinicely wiſh, now Letters begin to revive again, that fome Learned Pen would 

employ it (elf, and that ſome on 'vers'd, in the Chronology of the Church (as they 

call it) would deduce out of the Eccletiaſtical Writers , the time and manner how theſe 
abuſes crept in, and by what arts and Steps this Babel that reaches at Heaven, was built by 
theſe Sons of the Earth 3 but this matter as unſuitable to the brevity of a-Letter, = =_ 
(*** ) e 
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deed more to my ſmall parts and Learning, 1 ſhall not pretend to, being one who never 
hitherto ſtudyed or writ of Theology, further than it did naturally concern the Politicky ; 
therefore 1 (hall only deal by the New Teſtament as I have done formerly by Titus Livins ; 
that is, make obſervations or refleions upon it,and leave you and Mr. G#1lio,and the reſt of 
our Society to make the judgment, not —_ like Preachers, the Chapter or Verſe ; becauſe 
the reading of Holy Scripture is little us'd , and indeed hardly permitted | us. 
Tobegin at the top, I would have any reaſonable man tell me, whence this un rable 
power, long claim'd, and now poſſeſs'd by the Biſhop of Rome, is derived, firſt of being 
Chriſt's Vicar, and by that (as I may fo ſay) pretending to a Monopoly of the Holy 
Spirit (which was promiſed and given to the whole Church, that is, to the Elect or Saints) 
as is plain by a clauſe in St. Peter's Sermon, made the very fame time that the miraculous 
gifts of the Spirit of God were firſt given to the Apoſtles, who ſays to the Jews and 
Gentiles z Repent and be baptized every one of you in the name of Feſis Chriſt for the 
remiſſion of Sins, and you ſhall receive the gift of the Holy Ghoſt, for promiſe is to you 
and to your Children, and to all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God ſhall tall , 
Next,to judge infallibly oF Divine Truth and to forgive Sins as Chriſt did. Then tobe the 
Head of all Eccleſiaſtical perſons and cauſes in the world 3 to be fo far above Kings and 
Princes, as to judge, depoſe, and deprive them, and to have an abſolute jurisdiQion over 
all the affairs in Chriſtendom , in Ordine ad Spiritualis ; yet all this the Canoniſts allow 
him, and he makes no ſcruple to aſſume, whilſt it is plain that in the whole New Teſia- 
ment there is no deſcription made of ſuch an Officer to be at any timein the Church,ex 

it be in the Prophecy of the Apocalyps, or in one of St. PaxPs Epiſtles, where he ſays, 
who it is that ſhall fit in the Temple of God, ſhewing himſelf that he is God. Chriſt 
tells us his Kingdom is not of this world, and it any will be the greateſt amongſt his 
Diſciples, that he muſt be ſervant to the reſt, which ſhews that his followers were to be 
great in ſanctity and humility, and not in worldly power. 

The Apoſtle Paul writing to the Chriſtians of thoſe times, almoſt in every Epiſtle com- 
mands them to be obcdient to the higher Powers, or Magiſtrates ſet over them,and St. Peter 
himſelf (from whom this extravagant Empire is pretended to be derived) in his firſt 
Epiſtle, bids us ſubmit our ſelves to every ordinance of man for the Lords ſake, whether 
it be to the King, or, &c. and this is enjoyn'dalthough it is plain that they who govern'd 
the world in thoſe days, were both Hcathen Tyrants and Uſarpers, and in this ſubmiſ- 
lion there is no exception or proviſo for Eccleſiaſtical immunity. The pradtice as well as 
Precepts of theſe Holy men ſhews plainly that they had no intention to leave Succeſſors, 
who thould deprive Hereditary Princes from their right of reigning for differing in Reli- 
gion, who without all doubt are by the appointment of the Apoſtle, and by the principles 
of Chriſtianity, to be obeyed and ſubmitted to (in things wherein the fundamental Laws 
of the Government give power though they were Jews or Gentiles. If I ſhould 
rel! you by what Texts in Scripture the Popes claim the Powers before mentioned, it would 
ſtir up your laughter, and prove too light for ſo ſerious a matter 3 yet becauſe poſſibly you 
may never have heard ſo much of this Subject before, I ſhall inſtance in a few : They tell 
you therefore that the juriſdiQion they pretend over the Church, and the power of par- 
doning Sins, comes from Chriſt to St, Peter, and from him to them. Thox art Peter, and 
upon LA rock, I will build my Church. I will give thee the Keys of the K ingdom of Heaven ; 
whatſoever thou ſhalt bind on earth (all be bound in beaven , and whatſoever thou ſhalt 
looſe on earth, &c. From theſe two Texts ridiculouſly applyed , comes this great tree 
which hath with its branches over-ſpread the whole earth , and kill'd all the good and 
wholſom Plants growing upon it 3 The firſt Text will never by any man of ſence be un- 
derſiood to ſay more, than that the Preaching, Suffering, and Miniſtry of Peter, was like 
to be a great foundation and pillar of the DoQtrine of Chriſt 3 the other Text ( as 
allg another ſpoken by our Saviour to all his Apoſiles, whoſe fins ye remit they are remit 
ted, and whoſe ſins ye retain they are retained ) axe by all the Primitive fathers interpreted 
in this manner , whereſoever you ſhall effeQually Preach the Goſpel, ſhall carry with 
you grace and remiffion of Sins to them which fhall follow your infractions; but the peo« 
ple who ſhall not have theſe joyful tidings communicated by you to them, ſhall remain in | 
darkneſs, and in their Sins. But if any will conteſt, that by | of theſe laſt Texts, that 
Evangelical Excommunication, which was afterwards brought into the Church by the 
Apoliles, was here prelignitied by our great Maſter, how unlike were thoſe cenſures to 
thoſe now thundered out (as he calls it) by the Pope ? theſe were for edification, and not 
deltruCtion, to afflidt the fleſh for the falvation of the Soul ; that A lical ordinance 
was pronounced tor ſorne notorious Scandal or Apoſtacy from the Faith, and firſt decreed 


by the Church that is, the whole Congregation preſent, and then denounced by the 
| Paſtor, 
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Paſtor, and reathed only to debar ſuch perſon from _—_ the communion or 
fellowſhip of tHat Church, till repentance ſhould readmit him, but was followed by ng 
other proſecution or chaſtiſement, as is now praftiſed. But ſuppoſe all theſe Texts had 
been as they would have them, how does this make for the Succeſſors of St. Peter , or the 
reſt ? or how can this prove the Biſhops of Rome to have right to ſuch ſucceſſion ? But I 
make haſte from this ſubje&, and ſhall urge bur one Text more; which is , The ſpiritual 
man jiidgeth all men, but is himſelf judged of none; from whence is inferred by the Cano- 
niſts, that firſt, the Pope is the Spiritual man 3 and then, that he is to be Judge of all the 
world, and laſt, that he is never to be liable to any jadgment himſelf ; whereas it is ob- 
vious to the meaneſt underſtanding,that St. Pal in this Text means to diſtinguiſh between 
a perſon inſpired with the Spirit of God, and one remaining in the ſtate of Nature, which 
latter he ſays cannot judge of thoſe Heavenly gifts and graces, as he explains himſelf 
when he ſays, The Natural man cannot diſcern the things of the Spirit , becauſe they are 
' fooliſhneſs unto bim. To take my leave of this matter wholly out of the way of my Stu- 
dies, I ſhall beg of you Zenobio and of Gmuilio, and the reſt of our Society to read over 
carefully the New Teſtament, and then to ſee what ground there is for Purgatory ( by 
which all the wealth and greatneſs hath accrew'd to theſe men) what colour for the Ido- 
latrous worſhip of Saints, and the't Images, and particularly for ſpeaking in their Hymns 
and Prayers to a piece of wood (the Crofs I mean) Salve Lignwm, &c. and then fac nos 
dignos beneficiorum Chrifti, as you may read in that Office, what colour, or rather what ex- 
cuſe for that horrid unchriſtian, and barbarous Engine called the Inquiſition, brought in 
by the command and authority of the Pope, the Inventor of which, Peter a Dominicari 
Fryer having been ſlain amongſt the Albigeſi, as he well deſerved, is now Canoniz'd fot a 
Saint, and Rid Sar Pietro Martine : In the dreadful Priſons of this Inquiſition, many 
faithful and pious Chriſtians (to ſay nothing of honeſt Moral Moors or Mabometans ) are 
tormented and famiſh'd, or, it they out-live their ſufferings, burnt publickly to death, and 
that only for differing in Religion from the Pope, without having any crime, or the leaſt 
miſdetneanor ptoved or alledged againſt them, and this is inflicted upon theſe poor Crea- 
tures, by thoſe who profeſs to believe the Scripture, which tells us, that Faith is the gift of 
God, without whoſe ſpecial illumination no mat can obtain it, and therefore is not in rea- 
ſon or humanity to be puniſhed for wanting it : And Chriſt himſelf hath ſo clearly decided 
that point in bidding,us let the taresand the wheat grow together till the Harveſt , that 1 
ſhall never make any difhculty to call him Antichriſt, who ſhall uſe the leaft perſecution 
whatſoever againſt any differing in matters of Faith from himſelf, whether the perſon {0 
diſſenting, be Heretick, Jew, Gentile, or Mabometan : Next, I beſeech you to obſerve 
in reading that Holy Book (though Chriftian faſts are doubtleſs of Divine right) what 
ground is for enjoyning fiſh to be caten (at leaſt fleſh to be abftained from.) for one 
third part of the year, by which they put the | wr to great hardſhip, who not havi 
purſes to buy wholfom fith, are ſubjected to all the miſeries' and diſcaſes itcident to a 
and unhealthful dyer, whilſt the rich, and chiefly themſelves and their Cardinals, exceed 
Lucwllss in their L , of Oyſters, Turbats, render Crabs, and Carpioni brought ſome 
hundreds of miles to cheir gluttony, upon thefe penitential days of abſtinence from 
Beef and Pork, It may be it will lyc:in the way of thoſe who obſerve this, to enquire 
what St. Paw! means when he ſays, That in the latter days ſome ſhall depart from the faith 
forbidding to marry, and commanding to abſtdin from meats which God bath created to be 
received' with thankſgiving but all theſe things, and many other abaſes bronghe in by 
theſe Perverters of Chriſtianity , ker ern Ve ters repre far 
Diſciples of that bold Fryer, who the very ſame ' year in which T prophecyed thar the 
—_ of the Church was not far off, began to thunder againſt their Indulgencies ,” and 
ſince hath queſtioned many tenets - received and” impoſed upon the wotld.” "1 ſhall 
conclude this diſcourſe after I have ſaid a word of the'moſt Helliſh of all the innovations 
brought in by the Popes, -which is the CE theſe are a (fort of men under pretence of 
miniſtring to the people inholy things, ſet a part and ſeparated from the reſt of mankind 


(from whom have a very diſtin, and a | intereſt) by a humane Cere- 
ryers, who are called the ) make a Band 

apacy, theſe have the cauſers of all the 

and of all the i and abominations in 


Religion, and by conſequence of all the diforder, villany, and corruption we ſuffer un+ 
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of all the Lands in Exrope given them by the blind zeal, or rather folly of the Northerx 
people, who over-ran this part of the world) ſtept into the throne, and what they cannot 
pertorm by theſe ſecular helps, and by the _ ancy their vaſlals have upon them, they 
fail not to claim and to uſurp, by the power they pretend to have from God and his Vice- 
gcrent at Rome. They exempt themſelves, their Lands and Goods from all ſecular 
juriſdiQtion 3 that is, from all Courts of Juſticeand Magiſtracy, and will be Judges in their 
own Cauſes , As in matters of tithe, &c. and not content with this, will appoint Courts oft 
their own to decide Soveraignty in teſtamentary matters, and many other cauſes, and take 
upon them to be the ſole Punithers of many great Crimes, as Witchcraft, Sorcery, Adul- 
tcry, and all uncleanneſs; to ſay nothing of the fore-mentioned y_ of the Inqui- 
ſition : in theſe laſt caſes they turn the offenders over to be punith'd (when they have given 
Sentence) by the ſecular arm, ſo they call the Magiſtrate, who is blindly to execute 
their decrees under pain of Hell fire as if Chriſtian Princes and Governours were ap- 
pointed only by God to be their Bravo's or Kangmen. They give Protection and San- 
tuary, to all execrable offenders, even to Murderers themſelves (whom God commanded 
to be indiſpenfably punith'd with death) if they come within their Churches, Cloyfters, os 
any other yu , "which they will pleaſc to call Holy ground 3 and it the ordinary juſtice, 
nay, the Soveraign power, do proceed againſt ſuch offender, they thunder out their Ex- 
communication 3 that is, cut off from the body of Chriſt, not the Prince only, but 
the whole Nation and People, ſhutting the Churth dores, and commanding divine offices 
to ceaſe, and ſometimes even authorizing the people to riſe up in Arms, and conſtrain 
their Governours to a ſubmiſſion, as happened to this poor City in the time of our An- 
ceſtors, when for but forbidding the ſervant of a poor Carmelite Fryer (who had vowed 
poverty, and ſhould have kept none.) to go arm'd, and puniſhing his diſobedience with 
impriſonment, our whole Senate with their Gonfalonier were conltrained to go to Avignon 
for abſolution, and in caſe of refuſal, had been maſſacred by the people. It would almoſt 
aſtoniſh a wiſe man to imagine how theſe folks ſhould acquire an Empire fo deſtructive 
to Chriſtian Religion, and ſo pernicious to the intereſts of men, but it will not ſeem {© 
miraculous to them who ſhall ſeriouſly conſider, that the Clergy hath been for more than 
this thouſand years upon the catch, and a form'd united corporation againſt the purity of 
Religion, and the intereſt of mankind, and have not only wreſted the Holy Scriptures to 
their own advantage ( which they have kept from the layity in unknown languages , and 
by prohibiting the reading thereof) but made uſe likewiſe tirſt of the blind devotion and 
ignorance of the Goths, Vandals, Hwns, &c. and ſince of the ambition and avarice of 
Chriſtian Princes, ſtirring them up one againſt another, and ſending them' upon fooliſh 
errands to the Holy Land, to loſe their lives, and to leave their Dominions, in the mean 
time, expoſed to themſelves and their Complices. They have beſides kept Learning and 
Knowledge amongſt themſelves, ſtifling the light of the Goſpel, crying down Moral vir- 
tucs as ſplendid fins, defacing humane policy, deſtroying the purity of the Chriſtian faith 
and protciſion, and all that was yirtuous, prudent, regular and orderly upon earth ; ſo that 
whoever would do good, and good men ſervice, get himſelf immortal honour in this 
life, and cternal glory in the next, would reſtore the good policy (I had almoſt faid with 
my Author Livy the ſanQity too) of the Heathens, with all their valour, and other glo- 
rious endowments 3 I ſay, whoever would do this, muſt make himſelf powerful enough 
to Cxtirpate this curſed and apoſtate race out of the world, and that you may ſee this is 
lawtul as well as neceſſary , .I ſhall ay but one word of their calling and original, and 
then leave this ſubject. Theword Clergy is a term, wholly unknown to the Scriptures, 
' otherwiſe than in this ſence 3 a peculiar People or Gods lot, uſed often for the whole 
Jewiſh Nation, who are likewiſe called a Kingdom of Prieſts in ſome places. In the 
New Teſtament the word Cleros is taken for the true Believers, who are alſo called the 
Elc&, and often the Church, which is the 'Afſembly of the Faithful met together, as is 
ealily ſcen by reading the begirning of moſt of St. Pax!'s Epiſiles , where writing to the 
Church,or Churches, he uſually explains himſelf, To all the Saints in Chriſt ; To 
all wbo have obtained likg faith with us 3 ſometimes, To all who in all places call upon the Name 
of the Lord Jeſus, &c. by which it appears, that neither the word Church nor Clergy was 
in thoſe days ever appropriated to the Paſtors or Elders of the flock 3 but did fignitic indifle- 
muy all the people aſſembled together z which js likewiſe the literal conſtruction of the 
word Eccleſia, whuch is an aſſembly or meeting 3 in theſe Copgregations or Churches was 
performed their Ordination, which properly iignifics no more. than a decree of ſuch AF- 
icmbly 3 but is particularly uſcd for an Elc&ion of any intothe Miniſtry. The manner 
WAS this, {ametimes the Apoſtles themſelves in their Perigrigations, and ſometimes any 
other cmincnt Member of the Church, did propoſe to the Socicty (upon Vacancy, or 
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other neceſſity of a Paſtor, Elder, or Deacon) ſome good Holy man to be Elected, which 
perſon it he had parts or gifts, ſuch as the Church could cdihe by, was choſen by the 
lifting up of hands, that is by ſuffrage, and oftentimes hands were laid upon him , and 
Prayer made for him. Theſe men fo ſet apart did not pretend to any conſecration, or 
ſacrednelſs more than they had before, much lefs to become a diſtin thing from the reſt 
of mankind, as if they had been metamorphos'd, but did attend to perform the ſeveral 
tunctions of their calling , as prophecying 3 that is, Preaching the Goſpel, viliting 
the Sick, &c. and never intermitted the ordinary buſineſs of their Trade or Profeflich, 


tained by alms or contribution, which was laid aſide by every member, and collected the 
firſt day of the week by the Deacons, this was faid to be given to the Church , and was 
imployed by ſuffrage of the whole Colleive Body to the poor, and to other incidencies, 
ſo tar was it from Sacriledge in thoſe days to employ Church goods to Lay uſes. From 
theſe words, Church, Clergy, Ordination, Paſtor, (which laſt hath been tranſlated of hate 
years Biſhop) you ſee what conclutions theſe men have deduced, and how immence a firu- 
Cture they have raiſed , upon fo little a foundation, and how eafily it will fall to the 
ground, when God ſhall inſpire Chriſtian Princes and States to redeem his truths, and his 
poor enilaved Members out of their Clutches, and to bring back again into the world, the 
true original Chriſtian faith, with the Apoſiolical Churches, Paſtors, and Ordination, ſo 
conſiſtent with moral virtue and integrity, ſo helpful and conducing to the beſt and moſt 
prudent Policy, ſo fitted for obedience to Magiſtracy and Government, all which the world 
hath for many years been deprived of, by the execrable and innate ill quality, which is in- 
{eparable from Prieft-craft, and the conjuration or ſpell of their new invented ordination 3 
by which they cry with the Poet, 


bn freror humanum noſtro de petiore ſenſum 
pulit & totem ſpirant pre«cordia Phabums 


which makes them ſo Sacred, and Holy, that they have nothing of integrity, or indeed 
of humanity left in them. I hope ſhall not be thought impious any longer, upon this 
point, I mean for vindicating Chriſtian Religion from the aſſaults of theſe men, who 
having the confidence to believe, or at leaſt profeſs themſelves the only inſtruments which 
God hath choſen or can chooſe to teach and reform the world (though they have neither 
Moral virtucs, nor Natural parts <qual to other men for the moſt part) have by this pre- 
tence prevail'd ſo far upon the common. fort of people, and upon ſome too ot-a betcer 
quality , that they are perſwaded their ſalvation or cternal damnation depends upon 
believing or not believing of what they ſay. 1 would not be underſtood, to diſfwade 
any from honouring the trac Apoſtolical Teachers, when they ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed 
amongſt us, or from allowing them (even of right, and not of alms or courteſie) fach 
emoluments as may enable them cheerfully to perform the duties of their charge, to 
provide for their Children, and even to uſe hoſpitality as they are commanded by St.Pawd. 
But thisI will prophecy before I conchude 3 that if Primces' ſhall perform this bulinefs by 
halves; and leave any root of this Clergy or Pricftcraft, as it now is, in the ground 3 or 
if that famous reformer, fled ſome years fince out of Picardy to Geneva , who is of fo great 
renown for tcarning and parts, and who promiſes us ſo perfe& a reformation, thall not 
in his model wholly extirpate this ſort of men, then I fay T muſt forete}, that as well the 
Magiſtrate as this Workman , will tind themſelves deceived in their expeQation,' and 
that the leaft fibra of this plant' will over-run again the whole Vineyard of the Lord, and 
turn to a diffutive Papacy in every Di ps in every Pariſh: So that God in his 
mercy inſpire them to cut out the core of the Ulcer, and the bag of this impolturgg that 
it may never ranckle or fefier any more, nor break out hereafter, to diffuſe new corruption 
and putrifa&tion through the body of Chriſt , which is his Holy Church, nor to viciate 
and infe& the good order and true policy of Government. | 

I come now to the laft branch of my charge, which is, that teach Princes villany, and 
how to enflave and oppreſs their Subjects 3/ mm which accuſation I am dealt with as poor : Ce" 
Agnolo Canini was,who,as they report, being e very Learned Bunker of the Laws and left PLACELEC? 
the only man of this profeſſion (one Autumn) in our City,the reft of the Advocates being 
fled into the Country tor fear of a contagious Difeafſe which then reigned, was comman- 
ded by our Judges to affiſt with his Countet both parties, and to draw Pleas as well for the 
Defendant as the Phintiff, elſe the Courts of Juſtice muft have been ſhut up. In the ſame, 
manner my accuſers handle me, and make me firft exhort and teach SnbjeRs to throw off 
their Princes, and then to inftru& Monarchs how to enſlave and oppreſs them but I _ 
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not expect ſuch ingratitude from mine own Citizens, or to be ſerved as Moſes was, when 
he was upbraided for killing the Egyptian, by one of his own people for whoſe ſake he had 
done it, whereas he believed they would have underſtood by that ation, that he was the 
perſon whom God intended to make uſe of in delivering them from the horrid flavery 
they were then under. If any man will-read over my Book of the Prince with impartia- 
lity and ordinary charity, he will eaſily perceive, that it is not my intention therein to 
recommend that Government, or thoſe men there deſcribed, to the world 3 much leſs to 
teach them to trample upon good men, and all that is ſacred and venerable upon earth, 
Laws, Religion, Honeſty, and what not 3 if I have been a little too punRual in deſigning 
theſe Monſters, and drawn them to the life in all their lincaments and colours, 1 hope 
mankind will know them the better to avoid them, my Treatiſe being both a Satyr againſt 
them, and a true CharaQter of them 3 I ſpeak nothing of great and honorable Princes, 
as the Kings of France, England, and others, who have the States and Orders of their 
Kingdoms with excellent Laws and Conſtitutions to found and maintain their Govern- 
ment , and who reign over the hearts as well as the perſons of their Subjects ; I treat 
only of thoſe vermin bred out of the corruption of our own ſmall Commonwealths and 
Cities, or engender*d by the ill blaſts that come from Rome, Olivaretto da Fermo, Borgta, 
the Baglioni, the Bentivoglio, and a hundred others 3 who having had neither right nor 
honourable means to bring them to their power, uſe it with more violence, rapine, and 
cruelty upon the poor people, than thoſe other renowned Princes ſhew to the Boars, the 
Wolves, the Foxcs, and other ſavage beaſts which are the objects of their chaſe and 
hunting : whoſoever in his Empire over men isty'd to no other rules than thoſe of his 
own will and luſt, muſt either be a Saint to moderate his paſſions, or elſe a very Devil in- 
carnate 3 or if he be neither of theſe, both his life and rcign are like to be very ſhort 3 for 
whoſoever takes upon him ſo execrable an employment as to rule men againſt the Laws of 
nature and of reaſon, muft turn all foply turvy, and never ſtick at any thing , 
for if once he halt, he will fall and never riſe again : I hope after this I 
need ſay little to juſtifie my ſelf from the calumny of adviſing theſe Monſters to break their 
faith, fince to keep it is to loſe their Empire 3, faithfulneſs and ſincerity being their mortal 
enemics, and Vgccione della Faggivola to one who upbraided him, that he never employed 
honelt men 3 anſwered, Honeſt men will cut my throat, let the King uſe boneſt men , mean- 
ing the King of Naples, who was cltabliſhed in his Throne, and had right to it. But that 
I may have occaſion to juſtifhke my ſclt againſt a little more than I am accuſed of, I will con- 
fels, that in a work where I dehired to be a little more ſerious, than 1 was in this Book of 
che Prince, I did athrm, that in what way ſoever men defended their Country, whether 
by breaking or keeping their faith, it was ever well defended, not meaning in a ſtrict mo- 
ral ſence, or point of honour , but explaining my ſelf that de fatio the infamy of the 
breach ot word, would guickly be forgotten and pardoned by the world, which is very 
truc; Nay, whatif Lhad ſaid that good ſucceſs in any enterprize (a far leſs conſideration 
than Picty to our Country }) would have cancell'd the blame of ſuch perftidy as Ceſar 
(whom I compare to Cataline) us'd toward his fellow-Citizens, not only not deteſied by 
poſterity, but even crown'd with renown and immortal fame 3 inſomuch as Princes to this 
day (as I have obſerved elſewhere) think it an honour to be compared to him , and the 
higheſt pitch of veneration their flatterers can arrive at, is tocall them by the name of one 
who violated his faith, and enſlav'd his Country. I hope that in ſhewing as well theſe 
Tyrants as the poor people who are forced to live under them, their danger, that is by lay- 
ing bctore the former, the helliſh and precipitous courſes they muſt uſe to maintain their 
power, by repreſenting to the latter, what they muſt ſuffer, I may be inſtrumental, firſt, 
to deter private Citizens from attempting upon the liberties of their Country, or if they 
have done it, to mgke them lay down their ill gotten authority 3 and then to warn the reſt 
of the Nobility gfil People, from theſe fations and malignancies in their ſeveral Common- 
wealths and Governments, which might give hope and opportunity to thoſe who arc am- 
bitious amongſt them, to aſpire to an Empire over them. However it prove, I hope I am 
no more to be blamed-for my attempt, than that excellent Phyſician of our Nation is, who 
hath lately taken ſo much pains to compoſe an . excellent Treatiſe, of that foul Diſcaſe 
* which was, not lo (earongnt from the new world into theſe parts 3 wherein though 
he be forced to uſe ſuch expreſſions as are almoſt able to nauſcate his Readers , and talk of 
ſuch Ulcers, Boyls, Nodes, Botches, Cankers, &c. that are ſcarce fit to be repeated, 
elpecially when he handles the cauſes of thoſe effects, yet he did not intend toteach or ex- 
hort men to get this Diſeaſe z much leſs did he bring this kmentable infirmity into the 
world, but deſcribes it faithfully as it is, tothe end men may be deterred, ang avoid the 
being infected with it, and may diſcern and cure it, whenever their incontinence and 
thall procure it them. I ſhall ſay no more in this matter, but to conclude all make a pro- 
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teſtation, that as well in this Book, as in all my other Writings, my only ſcope and deſign 
is to promote the intereſt aud welfare of mankind, and the peace and quiet of the world, 
both which Iam ſo vain as to believe, would be better obtained and provided for, it the 
principles I lay down were followed and obſerved by Princes and People, than they are 
like to be by thoſe Maxims which are in this Age moſt in vogue. For my (elf I ſhall only 
ſay (and call youall to witneſs for the truth of it) that as by my birth, Iama Gentleman, 


and of a Family which hath had many Goxfaloniers of Juſtice in it 3 fo l have been uſed in chief Magi- 
many employments of great truſt, both in our City and abroad, and at this hour I am not fre. 


in my eſtate one peny the better for them all, nor ſhould I have been, although I had never 
ſuffered any loſſes by the ſciſure of my eſtate in the year 1531. for my carriage it hath ever 
been void of fation and contention 3 I never had any prejudice againſt the Houſe of Me- 
dici, but honoured the perſons of all thoſe of that Family whom I knew,and the memory 
of ſuch of them as lived before me, whom Iacknowledge to have been excellent Patriots 
and Pillars of our City and Common-wealth. During the turbulent times of Pzero, and 
after his expulſion out of Florence, though my employments were but Miniſterial, my ad- 
vice was ask'd in many grave matters, which I ever delivered with impartiality and indif- 
ference, not eſpouling the heady opinions of any, much leſs their paſſions and animolities 3 
I never ſided with any party further than that the duty of my charge obliged me to ſerve 
the prevailing party , when poſſeſs'd of the Government of our City 3 this I ſpeak tor 
thoſe changes which hapned between the flight of the ſaid Prero de Medici, and the horrid 
Parricide committed by Clement the 7th. upon his indulgent Mother , joyning with his 
eateſt enemies, and uniting himſelf with thoſe who had uſed the molt tranſcendent in- 
vlence to his own perſon, and the higheſt violence and fury the Sun ever ſaw to his poor 
Courticrs and Subjets, that ſo accompanied he might ſheath his Sword in the bowels of 
his own deſolate Country. At that time, and during that whole Seige, I muſt confeſs I 
did break the confines of my nutrality, and not only acted as I was commanded barely, 
but rouz'd my elf, and ſtir'd up others haraunging (in the Streets and places of the City) 
the People to defend with the laſt drop of their blood, the Walls of their Country, and 
the Liberty of their Government ; taking very hazardous Journeys to Ferrxccio, and then 
into the Magello and other parts, to bring in Succours and Proviſions to our languiſhing 
City 3 and aRting as a Soldier (which was a new profeſſion to me) at the age of above 
ſixty, when others are dispenſed from it. For all which, I had fo entire a ſatisfaction 
in my mind and conſcience, that I am per{ſwaded this cordial made me able to ſupport the 
ſufferings which befell me after our Cataſtrophe, and to rejoyce in them fo far, that all the 
malice and cruelty of our enemies, could never draw one word from me unſutable tc the 
honour I thought I merited, and did in ſome ſort enjoy, for being inftrumental to defend 
(as long as it was poſſible) our Altars and our Hearths. Burt all that I have undergone, 
hath been abundantly recompenced to me by the favcur and courtefit of the moſt excellence 
Signior Coſimo, who hath been pleaſed to offer me all the preferments the greateſt ambi- 
tion could aſpire to, which I did not refuſe out of any ſcruple to ſerve ſo incomparable a 
Prince, whoſe early years manifeſt ſo much courage, humanity, and prudence, and ſo fa- 
therly a care of the publick » but becauſe I was very delirous not to accept of acharge 
which I was not able to my years and infirmities having now brought me to a 
condition in which I am fitter to live in a Cloyſter than a Palace, and made me good for 
nothing but to talk of paſt times, the common vice of old Age : So that I did not think 
it juſt or grateful to reward this excellent perſon ſo ill for his kindneſs, as to give him a 
uſeleſs Servant, and to fill up the place of a far better. This is all I think fit to ſay of this 
matter, I chuſe to addreſs it to you Zenobio, for the conſtant friendſhip I have ever enter- 
tained with you, and formerly with your deceaſed Father, the companion of my Studics, 
and ornament of our City. And ſo I bid you farewel. 


The firſt of April, 
1537+ 
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y vate condition) to writethe Hiſtory of Florence, T 
addreſſed my telf to it withall thearr and diligence 
wherewith nature yer experience had endued me, Ha- 
ving deduc'd it to the times, mn which, uponthe deathof 
eNMagnifico Lorenzo de Medici, the ds 
del of Italy was altered; and being to deſcribe rhe height 
and importance of what followed in a loftier and more 
vigorous ſtile, I judgeclit beſt to reduce what I had writ- 
ten till choſe rimes into one Volume, and preſent it to 
your Holineſs, that you might at leaſt havea taſte of 'the 
Fic you had ſown your felt; andof my labour and cul 
tivation. Inthe perufalof this NY 
ſee firſt, to what ruine and convulfions our 
expoſed for many Ages by the variations of Govern: 
ments, after the deſi of the Roman Empire in the 
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dience to the Emperors, by reaſon of the diviſions, and 
thoſe , diviſions .continuing till under the-proteRtion of 
your Family; it began to ſettle into a Government. And 
becauſeit was. your Holineſs particular command, that in 
my character of your Anceſtors, I ſhould avoid all kind 
of flitrcry, true praiſe not. being more pleaſing to you, 
than counterfeit is ungrateful ; fearing in my deſcription of 
the SZ 84 of Giovantts, the wildomof C oz mo, the cour- 
reſje of Piero, the magnificence and folidiry of Lorengo, I 
may Teem to have tranſgreſſed your Holineſs dire&ion, I 
do moſt humbly excuſe my elf, both in that and what- 
ever elſe in my deſcriptions may appear unfaithful to your 
4 1 97 rar ; for findingthe Memoirs and Re- 
}atidis Of thofe who in ſundry Ages made any-mention 
of them, full of their commendations, I muſt cither pre- 
ſent themas I;found them, or pals them by as if I envied 
them. Andif (as fome write)under their great and egre- 
ojous Exploits there was always ſome latent and ambitious 
deſign, contrary. to theinterelt and liberty of the Publick. 
I know nothing of it, and am not bound to relate it : for 
in all my narrations I never defired to cloak or palliate a 
diſhonourable ation, with an honourable pretence ; nor 
to traduce a good ation, though to a contrary end. 
Bur how farl am from flattery, isto be ſeen in the whole 
courſe of my Hiſtory, eſpecially in my ſpeeches, and pri- 
vate diſcourſes, which do plainly, and without referva- 
tion, deſcribe with the Sentences, and order of their Lan- 
guage, the dignity and humour of the Perſons. I avoid 
likewile in all places ſuch words as are impertinent tothe 
verity, or reputation of Hiſtory, ſo that no man who 
conſiders my VV ritings impartially, can charge me with 
adulation ; eſpecially it he obſerves how little or nothing 
I have ſaid > ua Holineſs own Father, whoſe life was 
too ſhort to diſcover him tothe W orld, and too down- 
right to-expatiate upon-it. Nevertheleſs, had he done 


nothing 
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nothing more but given your Holineſs to the W orld, 
that very thing outweighs all the aftions of his Anceſtors, 
and ſhall leave more ages of honour to his Family, than 
his malevolent fortune took years from his life. I have en- 
deavoured (Moſt Holy Sir) as far as might be done with- 
out blemiſh to the truth, to pleaſe all people, and it may fo 
fall out I have pleaſed no body. If it ſhould, I ſhould not 
wonder, ſeeirig'm my judgment it is impoſlible to write 
any thing of our own times, without offenceto ſeveral.Yet 
I come forth cheerfully mto the field, hoping that as I am 

honoured and employed by your Holineh goodneſs I 


ſhall be defended by your Holineſs judgment; and then 
with the ſame confidence and courage as Þ have writ now; 
I ſhall purſue my engagements, if my lite laſts, and 
your Holineſs continues amonglt us. 

\\\vP 
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The Authors 
INTRODUCTION: 


Hen I firſt took. upon me to write the Hiftory of Florence, 
and its tranſaftions both at home and abroad, I thought to 
have begun at the year 1434, at which time the Family of 
the Medici (exalted by the merits of Cofimo, and his Father Giovan- 
ni) was in greater authority than any other in that City ; believing 
that Meſſer Leonardo d'Arezzo, and Meſſer Poggio, two excellent 
Hiſtorians, had given particular deſcription of all the paſsages be+ 
fore. But upon diligent peruſal of their writings to inform my ſelf of 
their orders and methods, that thereby my own might have better ap- 
probation, 1 found that in their narratives of the F lorentine Wars, 
and foreign Negotiations, they bad been accurate enough; but in their 
civil diſſentions, their intrinſick, animoſities, and in the effetts which 
followed them, they were either totally ſilent, or where any thing was 
mentioned, it was with ſuch brevity and abrubtneſs as could yield nei- 
ther profit nor recreation to the Reader. Which I conceive they did, 
either out of an opinion, that they were inconſiderable, and unworthy 
to be tranſmitted to Poſlerity; or elſe they apprehended a neceſſity of 
> fling upon ſome great Perſons, whoſe Family would be diſobliged 
thereby ; both which arguments Cif I may ſpeak.it without offence) ars 
beneath the grandeur and magnanimity of a great Perſon. For if 
any thing in Hiſtory be delightful or profitable, it is thoſe particular 
deſcriptions ; if any thing be uſeful to ſuch Citizens as have the Go- 
vernment in their bands, it is ſuch as repreſents the feuds and diſen- 
tions in the Cities, that thereby they may be enabled to maintain their 
own unity at other peoples expence; if the example of any Common- 
wealth moves a man, certainly that which is written of ones own 
makes a much ſtronger impreſſion ; azd if the fations of any State 
were ever conſiderable, the factions in Florence were not to be preter- 
mitted; the  qys.. part of other States have not bad above one,which 
ſometimes has advanced, and ſometimes ruined the Government ; 
but Florence has had many diviſions. Every body knows how in Rome 
after the expulſion of their Kings, there aroſe diviſion betwixt the 
Nobles and the People, which continued till one of them was oppreſ- 
fed So it was in Athens, and all the Common-wealths which 
flouriſhed in tboſe times ;, but in Florence the firſt diſſention was be- 
twixt the Nobles; the next betwixt the Nobles and Citizens ; and then 


betwixt 
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betwixt the Citizens and the Plebs : in all which, one was no ſooner 
- ſuperior, but it divided again ; and the effetis of thoſe diviſions were 
Murders, and Baniſbments, and diſperſion of Families, ſuch as never 
occurr'd in any City that can be remembred. And truly.in my judg= 
ment, nothing demonſtrates the power of our City ſo. mach as the 'can-, 
ſequences of thoſe diviſions, which were enough to bave ſubverted and 
deſtroyed any otber in the World. But ours grew flill greater there- 
by ; ſo remarkable was the courage of the Citizens, and ſo efficacious 
their induſtry for the advancement of their Country, that thoſe fe 
which ſuruie'd the miſeries of their Predeceſſors,. did. mere by their 
conſtancy and courage towards the advancement of their intereſt, than. 
the malignity of thoſe accidents' could do to depreſs ity, And dowht-: . 
lefs bad Vicrence en ſo happy-after it had freed. it\ſelf from the: 
mpire, to bave afſum'd ſuch a form of Government. as. nould have, 
preſerv'd it in unity, I know not any Common-wealth either ancieat.or 
modernthat would have exceeded it, or have been. comparable. ty it. 
either in riches or power. For it is obſervable, after-+he Ghibllins 
were driven out of the Town in ſuch numbers, as all Tuſcany and 
Lombardy were full of thoſe exiles; the Guelfs,and ſuch as were left 
behind in the expedition againſt Arezzo, (which was the year before 
the battel of Campaldino) were able to draw out of their own Citizens 
1200 Horſe, and 12000 Foot. And afterwards in theWar againſt 
Philippo Viſconti Duke of Milan being to try their fortune rather with 
their riches than their arms, (which at that time were very much 
weakned) in five years ſpace (which was the length of that War) the 
Florentines expended five millions, and 500000 Florins ; and when 
that War was compoſed, to oftentate and publiſh the power of that 
Commonwealth, they marched out with an Army, and befieged Lucca. 
1 do not ſee therefore, for what reaſon theſe diviſions ſhould not be 
worthy of relation ; and if thoſe Noble Authors were reftrained by 
fear of offending the memory of ſuch as they were to {heck of, they 
were mightily out, and ſeem not to have underſtood the- ambition of 
mankind, an their deſire to have the names of themſelves and an- 
ceflors tranſmitted to Poſterity ; nor did they remember tpat many 
people, not having opportunity to make themſelves eminent by good 
and laudable atts, have eddeevourad tv compaſs it by any way, how 
ſcandalous and ignominious ſoever. Neither did they conſider that 
the ations which carry oyg's along with them, as thoſe of Govern- 
ments and States, what ends ſoe —_ bave, and which way ſoever 
they are deſcribed, do ſtill leave more honour than infamy to theit 
Family; the conſideration of which things prevailed with me to alter 
my deſign, and to begin my Hiftory from the very foundation of the 
City: and becauſe it is not my intention to tranſcribe what has _ 
| one 
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done before by other people, I ſhall relate ſuch things only as occurr'd. 
within the City tothe year 1434,mentioning the accidents abroad only ' 
ſo far as will be neceſſary for the intelligence of the other; after which 
ear I ſhall give a particular deſcription both of the one and the other. 
Befides, for the better and more laſting unter ftanding of this Hiſtory, 
before [treat of Florence, { ſhall diſcourſe of the means by which \taly 
fell under the dominion of thoſe Potentates which govern'd it at that 
time; all which ſhall be comprebended in my four firfl Books + the 
firſt ſhall give a ſhort recital of all tranſattions in Italy, from the 
diſſolution of the Roman Empire to the year 1 434. The ſecond ſhall 
give an account of all affairs from the foundation of the City of tlo- 

rence, to the end of the War againſt the Pope, which commenc'd upon 
the expulſion of the Duke of Athens :- the third ſhall conclude with 
the death of Ladiſlaus King of Naples : and in the fourth we ſhall 
end with the year 14.34, from whence afterwards to our preſent times 
we ſhall give a particular Narrative of all proceedings both within 
the City and without. | 
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To Hic Holinſs CLEMENT the VI.” 


HE people which live Northward beyond the Rhine and the Diunbe, 
being born in a healthful and prolifick Clime, .do many times increaſe Thi” Natthivs 
* 'to ſuch inſuſtainable numbers, that part. of them. are conſtrained-to. Nations bealth- 
s abandon their Native, in quelt of new Countries to inhabit, When fa and FE: 
| any of thoſe Provinces are overcharged , and. diſpoſed to - EL AS, 
the Order they obſerve is todivide into three/parts , {o.cqually a= 
y cach of the three conliſts of a: quſt proportion Noble and lepoble, Tir aith of 
Rich and Poor: . After which/theyxcatt Lots, and that part to: whold ;j,*ro tek 
fortune it falls, marches off to new Quartes where they can be icund} increaſe, 
while the othcr two disburden'd of their ſupertumerarics remain behind, and injoy thei 
own Patrimonics in peace. Theſe inundatiofis and.redundancies of people were the.de- i ref 
F 
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firuction of the Roman Empire , to which the Emperours themſelves gave 
nity , for having forſaken Kome, the ancient Scat of the Empire j and remov'd their-Re> ? na 
lidence to Conſtantinaple. They left the Wetiern Empire more weak, as being more. re 
mote from their inſpection , and by conſequence mote obnoxious both to their Governours 

and Enemies. And indced, for the deſiruction of an Empire; founded upon the hlaud of 

{o many brave men; there could not be-lcſs carelefneſs in + nay leſs treachery-an the 
Miniſicrs, nor lels: force and impetbofity'in tohſe who invaded : __ bne HATTIE 
unable, ſeveral con mo and at laſt effected its ruine. 

The trit from thoſe Northern Countries who invaded that Prupiee ( after ny Gambri 71, weſtern 
which were vanquifn'd by Marixs a Citizen of Kome:) were the 'Viſt Gati or Gotbs, Goths, the frft 
who after ſome Skirmithcs and Conflicts upon the Contines of the Empire,were by concaton jrvads1 of th 
of the Emperours alſigned ; and for a long time permitted quietly" to poſlels a part of the MP ifh AT 
Countrey along the Danxbe.. And-although upon; ſeveral occations, and at fundrytimes -« 151t2b? 
they invaded the Roman Provinces 3 yet by the vigikince and power af the Reydacbdgy 338. 225 
were alwayes repelFds;.; The Jaſt S—_ overcame them fo gloriouſly.,- was 
having ſubdu'd them to-his obedience; chey did not (as /_marre' = danet wer ours mn —_ 
but comented themlelves with his- Government and Pay, they ſubmitted co boch, and ſerved «© | 
bim faithfullyip his: Wars: But Theodofins being dead , You his eons. Spas Araadas and MP 

norious 


2 The Hiſtory of FLORENCE. Bookl. 
Honorins ſucceeding 3 not inheriting his Virtue and Fortune as well as his Crown , the Em- 
pire began to decline, and the Times (as their Emperour ) to grow worſe and worlſc. | 

To the three parts of the Empire , Theodofues in his life-time had preferred three Go- 
vernours > Ruffinxs to the Eaſt , Stilico tothe Welt , and Gildo to the Southz who all of 
them after the death of Theodoſres delpiling the Title of Governours, xelolv'd to make them- 
ſelves Kings. Gildo and Ruffinns milcarried in their hrlt R_ and were ruin'd: But 
Stilico being better at Hypocrilie than his Brethren, gadeavoured to iplnuate and work him- 
ſelf into a Contidence, withthe Emperoyss , yet with deſign fo to pe@plex and diſturb their 
Afairs, that he himſgt t afterwards with more eaſe lcap up into the Saddle. To incenſe 
the Viſigots, and provoke them to rrmtiny; he coutiſel'd the Emperouts to abate and retrench 
their former allowance 3 and leaſt they ſhould not be ſufficient for the moleſtation of the 
Empire , he contrived that the Burgundi , Franchi, Vandali and Alani, (Northern people 
like the other , and in motion for new Quarters ) ſhould fall likewiſe upon the Roman 
Provinces. 

The Viſigoti as ſoon as they found themſelves retrench'd, that they might be in better 
order to revenge it , created Alaricustheir King, under whoſe Conduct they aſlay!'d the 
Empire 3 and after ſeveral Rencounters and Accidents , they over-ran all Italy, and fack*d 

Rome ſack'd by Rome, Net long after , Alaricns died, and was fucceded by Ataxlfes who marrying 
_ b _ Placidia the Emperours Siſter , Articled upon the Match, to aſhſt in the Relief of France 
of Alaricus, andSpain., which Provinces were at that time much inteſted by the Vandali, Burguadi, 
Alani , and Franchi the aforcſaid occalion.  Atanifus undertook only the Vandals, 

who'evitig poſſeſt thefnſclves of that part of Spain call'd Betica , being pre(s'd hard by the 

Viſigoti , and diſtreſ{af beyond all remedy 3 they were call'd over by Boxiface (who at that 

Boniface Go- time Govern'd AﬀFick for the Etnperouts ) to come and” plant there, for thoſe Provitices 
vernour of being then in Rebellion , he was atraid his ill Adminiſtration might be diſcovered. This 
Africk for the Tnvitation and their own Exigence &oncurring , the Veudals embrac'd that Enterprize, 
pcrou'* and performed many memorable and brave things in Africk , under Genſericus their 


In the mean time Theodofins the Son of Arcadins ſucceeded to the Empire , who regard- 
ing but little the Affairs of the Weſt, gave thoſe Nations the firſt thoughts of fixing in their 
New Cotqueſts. Accordingly the' Vandali in Afftick, the Alani and Vifigori in Spain, 
Gallia over. Þ<gan to ſer up for themſelves, and Lord it over the Natives. The Franchi, and the Bur- 
run by the £##41, not only over-run and poſſeſs'd themſelves of France, but according to the parts they 
Franks, and poſſeſt, they gave it their Names 3 one of them being call'd Francia, and the other Burgundza, 
om em The facceſs of their Camrades, inviting new multitudes to the ſubverfion of the Emprre, the 
0 Tent: Hnnifell upon Paxnonia (which is a Province the banks of the Danwhe) and giving it 
The Hutni their Name , have denominated it Hungaria to this very day. Then as-an addition tothe 
Conquer ard diſorders, the Emperour finding hitnſelt attacked in ſo many yon , to contract the num- 
Denominate her of his 'Enenmics, he be gan firſt to treat and capitulate with the Vandals, then with the 
Hit@i | Franks which Treaty increas'd the Authority of the Berbarians , and diminiſh'd his own. 
; Nor was the Iſland of great Britain ( call'd England at this day ) exempt from its troubles : 
.... Fortht Brazains grown apprehenlive of the people which had Conquered France, and not 
diſcerning which way the Emperour be able” to defend them , call'd jn che Angli 
with iz (a Nation in Germany ) to their afliftance. The Anglz, under the Conduct of their 
Arche" from Fingz undertook their defence, and at!firſt behav'd themſelves faithfully ; afterwards their 
eng S * Opportunity increaſing with their Power, they drove the Natives out of the Iſland, poſſcels'd 
| theruſelves of it, and gave it their Name in commutation for its liberty. Being robb'd of 
their Countrey, and made. Valiant by - , though they were not able to recover their 
own, the Britains began' to think of invading ſome other, and planting themſelves there. 
In this Reſolution they crols'd the Seas with their whole Families , and poſſels'd themſelves 
of thoſe parts which lie upon the Coaſts of France, 'and are call'd Britain to this day. The 
Hunns (who as was ſaid before) had over-run Pameonis , being ſtrei and diſturb'd 
5 .; In their by other Nations, vis. the Zepidi, Erwli, Turingi, and + ( or Eaſtern 
'1 11 ) Gotbs ) they oſe again , and put themſelves once more in motion for New Habitations. 
53" Norbcing able to force their way into France, which was at that time defended by the Bar- 
The Hain in- bartans , they fell into Jraty under Attila their King , who not long before ( to rid himſelf 
vade Italy un- of a Partner in the Government ). had lain his own Brother , and by that means 
der Attils, rpade himfelf abſolute.»  Andaricxs King of the Zepidi , and Velemir King of the Oftrogoti 

rernained as his Subjects. Attila having in this manner made his inroad into Italy, he 

Attila beſieges lieg'd Aquitegia , lay ( without interruption ) two before it; waſted the 

and takes round aboutit, and diſperſcd the Inhabitants, which (as we ſhall afterwards declare) was 
Aquiegis.6 the occalion of building the City of Venice. After he had taken; ſack*d and demoliſh'd 
_ Aquilegia, 
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Aquilegia , and ſeveral other Towns., he advanc'd towards Rome, but forbore the deſtru- He advances 
ion of it upon the interceſſion of the Pope, for whota Attila had ſo great Reverence and _ _ _ 
Veneraticn , that upon his _ per{ſwation , he withdrew out of Italy into Auſtria, __ _— 
where he died. After Attila's death, Velamir King of the Oſtrogoti , with the Commanders the Pope. 
of other Nations, took up Arms againſt Tenricus and Exrins, Attila's Sons. One of The Hei dris' 
them they kilPd , and forc*d the other with the Hwnni back again over the Danxhe into ,., [4 
their own Countrey : Upon which the Oftrogoti and Zepidi plac'd themſelves in Pannonis, the Danube, 
and the Erwli and Twringi remain'd upon the Bank of the Danube, return home, 
Attila being, departed out of Italy, Valentinianus at that time Emperour of the Weſt, The firſt R 
had a deſign to repair that Empire and for his Eapacity of detending it with more Eaſe gaence of - 5h 
and Convenience againſt the irruptions of the Barbarians, he quitted Kome, and ſetled his Roman Em- 
Reſidence at Ravenna. The Calamitics wherewith the Weſtern Empire had been oppreſ- P<rours ar 
ſed, were the occaſion that the Emperour reliding at Conſtantinople, had many times transter*d Ravenna, 
the poſſeſſion of it to other people as a thing of great danger and expence, many times 
without the Emperour's permithon 3 the Romans ſeeing themſelves deſerted , had created qu 6... 
new Emperours in order to their detence 3 and ſometimes other perſons taking advantage ours cle&ted 
of their own Interelt and Authoricy , Uſurp'd, as it happen'd when Maximws a Citizen of by the Romans, 
Kome , got poſſeſſion of it after the death of Valentinianus , and forc'd his Widow Exdoxa vp93 the non- 
to take him for her Husband , who deſirous of revenge, and diſdaining (being of Imperial Cerapeyy of 
extraction.) the Embraces of fo interiour a perſon , ſhe invited privatcly Genſeiews King of ; 
the Vandals into Italy, remonſtrating the Eafincſs and Utility of the Conqueſt 3 who al- 
lured by the Prize , was without much difficulty perſwaded. He entred hay with his Ar- 
»} my, march*d up to Rome, found it abandon'd, fack'd it, and continucd in it fourteen dayes 3 
'* after which he took and plunder'd ſeveral other Towns, and having laden both himſelf 
and his Army with the Spoyl , he return'd into Affrick. The Romans returning (upon his 
FP departure) Maximas being dead , they made Avicxs (a Roman) Emperour. After many 
x occurrences both within Italy and without, and the death of ſeveral Emperours, the Empire 
"FF of Conſtantinople tell into the hands of Zeno, and the Empire of Rome (by Stratagem and Ar- 
 tifice ) to Oreſtes, and Auguſtulus his Son , who, preparing to defend it by force, were in- 
3% vaded by the Erxli and Twringi ( plac'd as we ſaid bcfore upon the Banks of the Danube ) 
ZZ Confederate for that Expedition under the Command of Odoacres their General. Of fuch 
20 places as they had thought good to baulk and leave empty , the Lombards poſſeſſed them- The Zonberds 


4 ſelves, a Northern Nation like the reſt , and Commanded by Godoglio their King , which invade Bay. 
f were the laſt People that plagued Italy, as ſhall be ſhown in its place. Odoacres having made 

his way into 1taly , he encountred, vanquiſh'd, and flew Orejtes near Pavia, but Anguſtulus 
got oft. After this Victory, that the Title might change with the Government, Odoacres g44acres call'd 
caus'd himſelf to be call'd King of Rome, and was the firlt Chieftain of thoſe Nations (which King of Rome 
at that time over-ran the whole World ) that Cy hxing in Italy; tor (cither ſuſpe&- 29d che firſt 
ing their abilities to keep it by reaſon of the calinels and facility wherewith it might be re- _—— 
liev'd by the Empezour of the Ealt, or for ſome other ſecret caule) the reſt had ravag'd and of fixing in 
plunder'd it , but they alwayes retir'd , and ſought out other Countreys for their Eſtabliſh- tay. 
ment and Plantation. . 

In thoſe dayes, the ancient Empire of Rome was reduc'd under theſe Princes. Zeno The Old Em- 
Governing in Conftantinople, Commanded the whole Empire of the Eaſt. The Oftrogorz P''© NE 
Commanded” Meſis : The Viſfigoti , Pannonia: The Swevi and Alani, Gaſcoigne and Spain ; ©? 

The Vandali Africa : The Franchi and Burgundi, France : The Eruli and Twringi, Nah A 
The Kingdom of the Oftrogoti was devol'd upon a Nephew of Velamir's call'd Theoderick, 
who retaining an Amity with Zexo Emperour of the Eaſt, writ him word, That his 
Oftregoti being in Valour ſuperiour to other Nations , they thought it injufſt and un- 
reaſonable to be inferiour in Territory and Command, and that it would be impoſſible for 
| him to confine them within the Limits of Pannonia, That being therefore neceſſitated to 
'Y comply , and ſuffer them to take up Arms in queſt of New Countreys, he could do no leſs + 
4 then give him timely advertiſement that he _ provide againſt the worlt , and if he 
8 pleas'd afſign them ſome other Countrey , which by his Grace and Favour they might in- 
habic with more Latitude and Convenience. W hereupon Zexo partly out of fear, and partly 
delirous to drive Odoacres out of Italy, directed Theodorick againſt him, and gave him that 
Countrey for his pains when it was his forrune to catch it. Theodorick, accepts the Propoſi- —_— ins 
tion , removes from Pannonia ( where he left the Zepidi his Friends ) and marching intO (lays Odeacres, 
Iraly, flew Odoacres and his Sox , call'd himſelf King of Kome by his Example , and made calls himſelf 
Ravenna his Reſidence, upon the fame Reaſons as had prevaiF'd before with YValentinian ; King of Xome, 
Theodorick,was an excellent perſon both in War and Peace. In the firſt he was alwayes TIES 
Victor , in the laſt a continual Benefactor, as that City and that Nation experimented often. xveans. 
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He divided his Oftrogoti into ſeveral Countreys, appointing Governours over them, that 
might Command in time of Wars, and Corre& in time ot Peace. He inlarged Ravenna, 
and repair'd Kome,, and reſtor'd all its Priviledges , except its Military Diſcipline. With- 
out any noiſe or tumult of War, by his own tingle Wiſdom and Authority , he kept all 
the Barbarian Princes ( who had Cantonized the Empire ) in their juſt bounds; He built 
ſeveral Towns and Caſtles between the Adriatick-Seza and the Alps, to obſtruct any new 
Incurſion by the Barbarians and had not his many Virtues bcen ſully'd and cclipſed to- 
wards his latter end by ſome Cruelties he committed upon a jealoutie of being depos'd ( as 
the deaths of Simacus and Boetins , both of them virtuous men, do ſuthciently declare) his 
Memory would have been this day as honourable , as his Perſon was then: For by his 
Virtue and Boynty , not only Rome and Italy, but all the reſt of the Weſtern Empire was 
freed from the continual Conflicts, which for ſo many years it indur'd by the frequent ir- 
ruption of the Barbarians , and reduc'd into good Order and Condition : And certainly it 
any times were ever miſerable in Italy, and thoſe Provinces which were over-run by the 
Barbarians , they were the times betwixt the Reigns of Arcadixs and Honorixs, and his; 
for. if it be conlider'd what inconveniences, and damage do generally reſult to a Common- 
wealth or Kingdom upon alteration of Prince or Government, eſpecially it effected not by 
forreign force, but civil diſſention : It it be obſerved, how fatal the leaſt Changes prove to 
Common-wealth or Kingdom how potent ſoever,it may eaſily be imagin'd how much Italy 
and other Provinces of che Roman Empire ſuffer'd in thoſe dayes, loſing not only thar 
Government, but their Laws, Cuſtoms, Converſations, Religions, Language, Habits, and 
even their Names : The thoughts of any one of which things (without ſo great an accumu- 
lation) would make the ſtouteſt heart to ake , much more the ſeeing and tecling of them. 
And as this was the deſtruction,1o it was the foundation and augmentation of many Cities. 
In the number of thoſe which were ruin'd was Aquileia, Lunt, Chinfi, Popolonia, Fieſole, 
and many others. Among thoſe which were new built , were Venice , Siena , Ferrara, 
P Aquila, and fevcral other both Towns and Caſtles, which tor brevity ſake I omit. Thoſe 
which from ſmall beginnings became great and conſiderable , were Florence, Genoa, Piſa, 
Milan, Naples, and Bolonia, to which may be added the ruine and reparation of Rome, and 
ſeveral other Citics which were demoliſh*'d and rebuilt. Among thele devaſtations, and 
inroads of new people , there ſprang forth new Lan , As is vilible by what is ug'd 
both in France, Spain, and Italy, which being mixt with the Language of their Invaders 
and the ancient Koman , is become new, and clear another thing to what it was before. 
Beſides not only the Provinces loſt their Names, but particular places, Rivers, Scas, and 
Men; France, Italy, and Spain, being full of new Appellatives, quite contrary to what they 
were of old 3 as the Po, Garda, and Archipelago, for Rivers and Sezs3 and for Men, in ſicad 
of Cefar and Pompey, they began to be call'd Peter, John, Matthew, &c. But among 
all theſe Variations, the changing of their Religions was of no leſs importance, for the 
Cuſtome and Preſcription of the ancient Faith being in combat and competition with the 
Miracles of the New , many tumults and difſentions were created , which had the Chri- 
ſtian Church been unanimous and entire, would never have happen'd: But the Greek, 
the Roman, the Church at Ravenna being in contention , and the Heretick, with the Ca- 
tholick as furiouſly zcalous, they mas. + great miſery upon the World , as Africa can 
witneſs , which ſuffer'd more by their Arrianiſm (which was the Doctrine of the Vandals ) 
than by all their avarice and cruelty» Whilſt men lived expos'd to ſo many perſecutions, 
the terrour and ſadneſs of their hearts was legible in their faces, for belides the multitude of 
Calamitics they endured otherwiſe, great part of them had not power to betake themſelves 
to the proteQtion of God Almighty ( who is the ſureſt refuge of all that are in diſtreſs ) for 
being uncertain whither their devotions were to be directed , they died miſerably with- 
Out any. L 
Theodorick, therefore deſerved no ſmall praiſe , who was the firſt which gave them reſpice 
from the multitude of their Evils, and reſtored Italy to ſuch a degree of Grandeur in the 
thirty cight years which he reigned there, that there was ſcarce any thing to be ſeen 
its former deſolation z But when he died , and the Government devolv'd upon Atalaricxs 
the Son of Amalaſcinnta his Siſter, in a ſhort time ( the malice of their Fortune being noc 
exhauſted as yet ).they relaps'd , and fell over head and ears into their old troubles again : 
For Atalaricss dying not long after him, the Kingdom fell into the hands of his Mother, 
who was betray'd by Theodate, ( a perſon ſhe had call'd in to afliſt her in the Government.) 
She being remoy'd, and he made King to the great diſſatisfaction of the Oftrogoths , to 
whom that Uſurpation had made him 1iuſufferably odious > Faſtinian the Emperour took 
courage, began to think of driving bim out of Italy, and deputed Belleſarins his General 
tor that Expedition , who before had Conquer'd Africs, driven out the Vaudsls, and 
reduc'd 
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reduc'd it under that Empire y-r Having firſt poſſeſſed himſelf of Sicily, aud from 
thence paſſed his Army into It 


, Beleſarins recovered Naples and Rome. The Goths pulliſarizs Ges 


foreſceing their deſtruction , kill'd Theodate their King as the occaſion of all, and elefted neral for Zuſti- 
Vitegetes in his Place , who after ſeveral Skirmiſhes was at length belieged and taken in — ry Ems 
Ravenna by Belleſarins, who (not proſecuting his Victory as was expected) was call d back 4 


by Jwſtinian , and his Command given to Johannes and Vitalis , who were much ſhort of 
him both in Virtue and Converſation 3 fo that the Gothi took heart , and created Ildaads 
, their King, who was at that time Governour of Verona : and being, kill'd ſhortly after, the 
Kingſhip tell to Totila, who beat the Emperours Forces, recover'd Tuſcany, and ſubdu'd 
the Governours of all thoſe Provinces which Belliſarins had reduc'd. Upon which miſ- 
fortune Fuſtinianxs thought it neceſſary to ſend him again into Italy 3 but returning with 
ſmall Force , he rather loſt what he had gained before, than acquir'd any new Kepuration. 


For Totila (whilſt Belliſarixs lay incamped with his Army at Hoſtia) belicg'd Kome and 5,1, kes, 
took it as it were under his Noſe, and then upon conlideration that he could neither C:cks , and 
well keep nor relinquiſh it , he demoliſh'd the greateſt part of it, forcing away the people, burns Kone. 


and carrying, the Senators as Priſoners along with him , and taking no notice of Bell:ſaries, 
he —_ with his Army into Calabria to encounter and cut off certain ſupplies which 
were ſent out of Greece to reinforce him. Belliſarins ſeeing Rome abandon'd in this 
manner, addreſſed himſelf to a very honourable Enterpriſe , and entring the City, re- 
pair'd the Walls with all poſſible Celerity, and re-invited the Inhabitants when he had 
done. But Fortune concurr'd not to the nobleneſs of his deſign : for Z»ftinianxs being at 
that time invaded by the Parthi, Belliſarixs was call'd back to repell the Invation. In obe- 
dience to his Maſter , he marched his Army out of Italy, and left that Province to the 
diſcretion of the Enemy , who ſeizcd again upon Rome , but us'd it not ſo barbarouſly as 
before,being wrought upon by the prayers of Saint Beneditt (a perſon very eminent in thoſe 
times for his Sandtity) he apply'd himſelf rather to repair than deſtroy it. In the mcan 
tine Jaſtinian had made a Peace with the Parthi, and reſolving to ſend new Supplies into 
Italy, he was diverted by a new Alarm from the Sclavi ( another Northern people) who 
had paſs'd the Danwbe, and fallen upon 1/lyria and Thrace: So that Totils had his full 
(wing, and was in a manner in poſſeſlion of all Italy. As ſoon as Fuſtinian had Conquer'd 
the Sclavi , and ſetled the Countreys which they had invaded , he ſent a new Army into 


Italy under the Conduct of Narſetes an Eunuch , a brave Captain, and of great experience y,,/444, a new 
in the Wars. Being arrived in Italy, he fought, beat, and kill'd Totila, atter whoſe death General for 
the remainder of the Gothi retir'd into Pavia, and made Teia their King. On the other Jftiniaz. 


fide, Narſete after his Victory took Rome , and then marching againſt Tets, he ingaged 
him about Nocera, defeated his Army , and flew him among the reſt: By which difatier 
the very Name of the Gothi was well near extinguiſh'd in Italy, where they had reigned 
from the time of Theodorick , to this Teia, full ſeventy years: But Italy was ſcarce warm in 
its Liberty, when Jaſtinianxs dy'd , and left his Son Jwſtinus to ſucceed , who by the 
Counſel ot his Wife Sopbia, recall'd Narſete out of Italy, and ſent Longinws in his Place. 


Longinss, according to the Example of his Predeceſſors, kept his Reſidence at Ravenna, in Longinss alters 
other things he digreſs'd , and particularly by introducing a new form of Government in the G 
Ttaly , not conſtituting Governours in every Province as the Gotbs had done before , but Ber in Vaty- 


deputing a Captain in every City or other Town of importance , with the Title of Duke. 
Nor in this diſtribution did he ſhow any greater favour to Kome , than to the reſt, for re- 
moving the Conſuls and Senate (Names which to that time had been ſacred among them) 
he conſtituted a Duke which he ſent every year from Ravenna, and his Government was 
call'd the Dukedon of Rome. But he that more immediately repreſented the Emperour at 
Ravenna, and had the Univerſal Government of Italy , was calPd Eſarco.. This Divition 
not only facilitated the ruine of Italy, but haſten'd it exceedingly by giving the Lombards 
opportunity to poſleſs it. Narſete was much diſguſted with the Eniperour for calling him 
off from the Command of thoſe Provinces which by his own Virtue , and effuſion of his 
bloud he had acquir'd : And Sophia not thinking it injury ſufficient to get him recall'd, had 
given out contumelious words , as if ſhe would make him Spin among the reſt of the 

unuchs. Whercupon in great diſdain Narſete incoutag'd Alboind King of the Lombards, 
(who. at that time Govern'd in Paxnonis) to invade Italy and poſlels it. 

As was ſhown betore, the Lombards were enter'd and had taken poſſeſſion of ſuch places 
upon the Danxbe as had been deſerted by the Eruli and Twringi,, when Odoacre their King 
conducted them into Italy. They had continued there ſome time till their Kingdom fell to 
Alboino, for a daring and couragious man , under whom paſling the Danwbe , they encoun- 
ter'd with Commodus King of the Zepidi (a People planted in Pannoxia ) and overcame him- 
Among the reſt Roſmands one of Commodus Daughters was taken —— 
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took for his Wife , made himſelf Lord of her Countrey , and mov'd by the barbarouſneſs 


. of his nature, he caus'd a Cup to be made of her Father's Skull, and in memory of that 


Alboino kill'd 
by the Con- 
fpiracy of his 
Wite, 


The Authori- 

A the Bi- 
ps of Rome 

began to in- 


creaſe. 


Victory , drank out of it very often. But being call'd into 1taly by Narſete, with whom he 
had retain'd a Friendſhip in his Wars with the Goth he left Pannomia to the Hunni (who 
as we ſaid before , return'd into their own Countrey after the death of Attila) march'd 
into 1taly, and finding it ſo firangely Cantoniz'd and divided, he poflefled ( or rather 
ſurprizd ) Pavia, Milan, Verona, Vicenza, all Tuſcany , and the greater part of Flaminia 
(call'd now Komagnia) : So that preſuming from the greatneſs and ſuddennels of his Cofis 
queſts , all Italy was his own, he made a ſolemn Feaſt at Verons, where much drinking 
having exalted his Spirits , and Commodxs his Skull being full of Wine, he caus'd it to be 

ented to Reſmunda the Queen , who {ate over againit him at the Table, declaring (and 
that ſo loud ſhe could not but hear ) that at a time ot ſuch hearty and extraordinary Mirth, 
it was fit ſhe ſhould drink one Cup with her Father. Which Expreſſion touching the Lady 
to the quick, ſhe reſolv'd to be reveng'd 3 and knowing that Almachilde,a young and valiant 
Lombard, had an intrigue with one of her Maids, ſhe prevail'd that ſhe m_ onate her 
one night, and lic with him her ſelf. Accordingly Almachilde being introduc'd upon a time 
into a very dark place, he injoy'd Roſmunda inſtead of her Maid. The Bulinels being 
done, Roſmunda dilcover'd her ſelf , told him what was paſs'd ; That now it was at his 
Choice, whether he would kill Alboino, and injoy her and her Kingdom, or be kilP'd him- 
ſelf for vitiating his Wife. Almachilde had no tancy to be flain, and therefore choſe the 
other Propolition of killing his Maſter 3 but when they had kill'd him , they found them- 
ſelves ſo tar from acquiring the my , that they were afraid of being made away by 
the Lombards, out ot the affetion they bare to the Memory of Albeinsz for which cauſe 
packing up with all the Jewels and Treaſure they could make, they nuarched off to Longinus 
at Kavenna, who recciv'd them honourably. 

During theſe Troubles , Juſtinus the Emperour died , and Tiberins was clected in his 
Placez but being imploy'd in his Wars againtt the Parthians , he was not at leaſure to fend 
Relict into Italy. Which Longinus looking upon as an opportunity to make himſelf King of 
the Lombards,and of all Italy beſides,by the help of Rofmundea and her Treaſure; he imparted 
his Delign to her, and perſwaded her to kill Almachilde, and take him afterwards tor her 
Husband. She accepted the Motion , and having in order thereunto prepar'd a Cup of 
Poiſon , ſhe gave it with her own hand to Almachilde as he came thirſty out of a Bath, 
who having drank off half, tinding it work, and great Convulſions within him, concludin 
what it was, he forc'd her to drink the reſt, fo that in a few hours both of them dicd, 
Longinus loſt all hopes of making himſelt King. In che mean time at a Convention ot the 
Loembards at Pavia ( which they had made their Metropolis ) they created Clefi their 
King , who re-cdifticd Imola, that had been deſtroyed by Narſete. He conquer'd Rimini, 
and in a manner all up as far as Rome, but died in the middle ot his Caricre. This Clefi be- 
hav'd himſelt ſo cruelly, not only to Strangers, but even to the Lombard; themſelves, that 
the Edge of their Monarchical inclination being taken off, they would have no more 
Kings, but conſtituted Thirty, they call'd Dukes to Govern under them. Which Counſel 
was the cauſe the Lombards extended not their Conqueſts over all Italy, nor dilated their 
Dominion beyond Benevento 3 Rome, Ravenna, Cremona, Mantua, Padua, Monfetice, Parma, 
Bolona, Faenza, Furti, Ceſana, {ome of them defended themſelves for ſome time, other 
never fell at all under their ſubjection. For having no King, they were firſt render'd un+ 
apt for the Wars 3 and when afterwards they reaflum?d their Old Government, and created 
Kings again , the ſmall reliſh and taſie-the people had had of Liberty , render*d_ them leſs 
obedient to their Prince , and more conteptious among themſelves , and not only put a 
ſiop to the Career of their Victories at firſt , but was the occaſion afterwards, that they were 
driven out of Italy. Things being in this poſture with the Lombards ; The Romans, and 
Longinus came to terms with them , and it was agreed , that Arms ſhould be laid down on 
all hands, and cach injoy what was in their proper poſſeſſion. 

About this time the Biſhops of Rome began to take upon them, and to exerciſe greater 
Authority then they had formerly done. Ar firſt the Succefſors of Saint Peter were vene- 
rable and eminent tor their Miracles, and the holineſs of their Lives, and their E 
added dayly ſuch numbers to the Chriſtian Church , that to obviate or remove the Con- 
tufions which were then in the World : Many Princes turned Chriſtians, and the Emp 
of Rome being converted among the reſt, and quitting Rome, to hold his Relidence at Cor 


ſtantinople; the Roman Empire (as we have faid before) began to decline, but the Church 


of Rome augmented as faſt. Nevertheleſs, untill the coming in of the Lomebards, all Italy 
being under the dominion either of Emperovrs or Kings, the Biſhops aſſumed no more 
rower then what was due to their Dodrine , and Manners; in Civil Aﬀairs , they were 
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ſubje& to the Civil Power , imploy'd many times by the Emperours and Kings, as their Biſhops of 
Mens z and many times cnn for their ill Adminiſtration. But Theodorick, King of _— 
the Gothi , fixing his Seat at Ravenna, was that which advanc'd their intereſt, and made ,j. Su_—d | 
them more conſiderable in Italy; for there being no other Prince lete in Kome, the Romans and Kings, and 
were forc'd for ProteQtion to pay | mq—_ Allegiance to the Pope. And yet their Authority ſomerimes 

t 


advanc'd no farther at that time, 


Cuſtom — and the Popes _ into Allyance ſometimes with the Lombardsr, 
and fometimes wi 


divided and infirm. But in my deſcription of Occurrences betwixt thoſe times and our 


trary to League and + apr fed upon Raverxa, and made War upon the Pope 
hdclity of the Lombards (whom he had already found falſe) apply himſelf to Pepin 


ather : For Charles Martel being Governour of that vpn » gave that memorable de- 
Fea to the Saracens near Torſi upon the River Tatra, in which 


whom, when Pope Gregory apply'd himſelf for Relief againſt the Lomberds : Pepin return'd 
rragan? that Nitin (bes 4p , ; 

im, and pay his perſonal reſpe&.., Upon which Invitation, Pope Gregory went into France, 
drape won the 54's apt 

to Religion in t | 
_ after ſome time difmifs'd with an; Auny into Baly; which having beficg'd Pavis, and re- 

Ws Holfur was contin'd 10 rain tems of 

with the French, which were obtain'd by the interceſſion of the Pope, who defir'd not the 
death of his Enemy, but that he might rather be converted and live : the reſt of 
the Articles of that Treaty, it was agreed , That Aiftolfws ſhould reſtore all the Lands he 


Aiſtolfus torgat his Ir which put the a ſecond Application to- Ki 
Fepin, who r ly'd him i = new pr uh np egg embeds 

and poſſeſſed himcit of Raverna, and ( contrary to the deſire of the Grecian } 
grave it to the Pope, with all the Lands under that Exarcat, and the Countrey of Urbino 

and 1s Marca into the bargai Aiftolfur dicd, and Deſuderio a Lombard, and 
Duke of Tuſcany, taking up Armsto: ſucceed him, 1d, Abfones of the Vogs, with 
Promiſe of Amuty for the future z which the ted, as far as the other 
Princes nent. Ar tirſt;Defiderio was very pun&tual , and obſerved his Articles to 

a hair, de .up the Towns as he took them to the Pape, according to his Ingage» *'/ 
ment to King, Pepin, nor was there any Exarchus ſent afterwaxds from Conflantinople to ' 


Ravenna 


to obtain the Preference before the Church of Ra- _ —_ by 
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Ravenna, but all was Arbitrary , and manag'd according to the pleaſure of the Pope. Not 

long after , Pepin dicd, and Charles his Son ſucceeded in the Government, who was call'd 

the Great , from the greatneſs of his Exploits About the ſame time Theodore the Firſt 

was advanc'd to the Papacy , and falling out with Deſiderio, was belicg'd by him in Rome. 

In this exigence the Pope had recourſe to the King of France ( as his Predccelſor had done 

before him) and Charles not only ſupply'd him with an Army , but marching over the 

Alps at the Head of it himſelf, he bctieg'd Defiderio in Pavia, took him and his Son in ir, 

ſent them both Priſoners into France, and went in perſon to Rome, to vilit the Pope, where 

The King he adjudg'd and determin'd , That bis Holineſs being God's Vicar, could not bz ſubjett to the 
of France Tudgement of Man. For which the Pope and People together , declar'd him Emperour, 
exempts the and Rome began again to have an Emperour of the Welt z and whereas formerly the Popes 
Ce Juriſ- were conhrm'd by the Emperours , the Emperour now in his Election was to be behold- 
diRion. ing to the Pope, by which means, the power and dignity of the Empire decliu'd, and the 
Church began to advance, and by thele eps to uſurp upon the Authority of temporal 

Princes. The Lombards had bcen in Italy 222 years, fo long as to retain nothing of their 

original Barbarity but their Name. Charles being delirous to rctorm Italy, in the time of 

Leo III. was contented they ſhould inhabit and denominate the parts where they were 

born, which fince then, have becn call'd Lombardy; and becauſe the Name of Rome 

was venerable among them he appointed that part of Italy which was adjacent, and un- 

der the Exarchat of Kavenna, ſhould be call'd Romagnia: Morcover, he created his Son 

Pepin King of Italy, cxrending his Juriſdiction as tar as Benevento z all the reſt was continued 

under the dominion of the Grecian Emperour , with whom Charles had made an Alliance. 

Paſcal created During theſe Tranſations, Paſcal the Firſt was elected Pope, and the Pariſh Prieſts in 
Pope. Rome, by reaſon of thcir propinquity and readineſs at every Election, to adorn their 
ye power with a more illuſtrious Title, began to be calPd Cardinals ; arrogating ſo much to 
-* themſelves, (eſpecially after they had excluded the Voices of the people) that feldom any 

Pope was created but by them out of their own Number. Paſcal being dead, he was ſuc- 

Eurtniue the <c<ded by Ewgenins the Second, of the Order of Santa Sabina. Italy being in this manner 
11, Pope. under the Authority of the French , changed its Form and Occonomy in fome meaſure; for 
the Pope having incroach*d upon the Temporal Authority, created Counts and Margqueſſes, 

Ofpurcus made 35 Longinus Exarchat of Ravenna , had made Dukes before. After ſome few, Ofpurcus a 
Pope, changes Roman ſucceeded to the Papacy , who not fatished with the uncomlineſs of his Name, 
his Name, call'd himſelf Sergizs, and the firſt occaſion for the changing their Names, which has ſince 
been frequently practis'd at their ſeveral EleCtions. About this time Charles the Emperony 

dicd, and his Son Lodoxic ſucceeded, yet not fo quiently;/but that there aroſe ſo many and fo 

great differences betwixt his Sons , that in the daycs of his Grand-Children, the Empire 

was wreſtcd from his Family , reſtor'd to the Almans, and the next German Emperout 

was call*'d Ainolfus : Nor did Charles his Poſterity by their diſſentions, loſe only the Erme 

pire , but their Soveraignty in 1taly likewiſe 3 for the Lombards reſuming Courage, fell 

toul upon the Pope and his Romans, who not knowing to whole proteftion to betake 

himſelt, was conſtrain'd to make Berengarizs (Duke of Frinli ) King of Italy. Incouraged 

by theſe Accidents the Hxnni (who at that time were planted in Pannonia) took heart; and 

invadcd Traly , but coming to a Battel with Berengaris, they were overthrown, and forc'd 

back again into Pannonia;,' or rather into Hungaria, it being at that time call'd by their 

Name. At that time Komano was Emperour of Greece, who bcing General of his Army had 

uſurp*d upon Conſtantine, and forc'd the Government out of his hand 3 and becauſe daring 


theſe innovations , Puglia and Calabria ( which as 1 faid before, had ſubjeAed themſelves . 


to that Empire) were then in Rebellion3 inrag'd at their infolence , he permitted the $2- 

racens to poſſels thoſe Countreys, if they could gain them; who invading them thereupon, 

immediately ſubdu'd them, and attempted upon Kome. But the Romans, ( arins 

being imploy'd againſt the Hxnni ) made Alberigo, Duke of Twfcary their General ; by 

whoſe Valour their City was preſerv*d , and the Saracens railing their retir*d, builr 

a Caſtle upon the Mountain Gargano, and from thence Lorded it over Pug ia and Calabria, 

and infeſted all that part of Italy belides. ' Thus it was that Italy in*thoſe times was mat- 

velouſly ; aMiicted towards the Alps by the Hmnni, towards Napley by the Saracens ;, and it 

continued in that Agony ſeveral years,” under three Berengariz ſucceſſively; during which 

time the Pope and the Church were under no lefs* perturbation 3 having no refuge ro fly 

to, by reafon of the difſention among the Weſtern! Princes, and the impotence of the* 

The Orignal Eaſtern. The City of Genoa, and all its Territory upon the Rivers', over-run by the 
_— Saracens, which, by the reſort of multitudes (driven thither out of their own Conntrey) 
ment of 1ra/y, 3s the foundation of the Grandeur 'of* Piſa : Theſe” Accidents happen'd in the year 
> Amogzi, DCCCC'XXXI, But Ottone Son'of Enricns and Matilda, and Duke of Saxony, comitg 
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_ 55 years ) and reſtor'd the Pope to his former dignity. 
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the Empire , and being a man of great reputatiori for his Condudt and Prudence , | 

Apabits the Pope dreſſed himſelf to him , imploring his Aſſiſtance in Italy againlt the Agabito Pope. 
Tyrany of the Berengarii, The States of Italy in thoſe dayes, were govern'd in this man= 
ner. Lombardy was under the Juriſdiction of Berengarits the Third, and Albertus his 
Son. Tuſcany and Romania under the dominion of a Governour deputed hy the Emperour 
of the Weſt. © Prglia and Calabria were part under the Greek, Empire, and part under the 
Saracens. In Rome, two Conſuls were created out of the Nobility every year, according to 
ancient Cuſiome , to which a Prefect was added to adminiſter Juſtice to the people. They 
had morcover a Counſel of Twelve , who provided Governours annually tor all Towns 
under their Juriſdition. The Pope had more or leſs power in Rome , and in all Traly ac- 
cording as his favour was more or leſs with the Emperour , or other perſons which were 
more potent then he. Ottone, to gratifie his requeſt, came into ly with an Army, 
fought with the Ber#xgarii, drove them out of their _ ( which they had-injoy*d 

ttone had a Son ,, and a Grand- 
Child of his own Name, both which, one after the other, ſucceeded in the Empire, and in _, oy the 
the time of Ottone the Third, Pope Gregory the Fifth was expelled by the Romans. Ottone pg expell'd 
undertook a new Expedition into 1taly in his behalf, and having once again re-eftabliſh'd and reſtor'd; 


xpell'd 
' him in his Chair, the Pope to be reveng'd of the Romans, took from them the power of deveſts the 


Creating the Emperours, and. conferr'd it upon fix German Princes3 Three Biſhops, . Sd 


Munſter, Treves and Colen , and Three temporal Princes, the Duke of Brandenburg, the crearing Em- 
Prince Palatine of the Rhine, and the Duke of Saxony; and this happen'd in the year 1002. perours, and 
After the death of Ottone the Third, Enrico Duke of Bavaria, was created Emperour by the —_ up- 
ſaid Electors, and was Crown'd twelve years after by Stephanxs the Eighth. Erricus and ——_ . 
Simeonda his Wife, were eminent for their Piety , having as a Teſtimony of it, built and 

erdow'd ſeveral Churches, and among the reſt that of S. Miniato, near the City of Florence : 

In the year 1024, Emrico died, was ſucceeded by Corrado of Swevia, and he by Exrico TT, 

who coming, to Rome, and finding a Schiſm in the Church, and three Popes in beingat the 

ſame time , he 'degraded them all, and cauling Clement II. to be eleted, was Crown'd (ment 1d: 
Emperour by him. Italy was then govern'd partly by the People , partly by Princes , and Pope. 

partly by the Emperours Miniſters, the chietcſt of which ( to whom the reſt did in all 

matters of importance refer) had the Title of Chancellor. Among the Princes , the mioft 

powerful was Gottifredus , Husband to the Counteſs Matilda, who was Siſter to Erricss TI. 

She and her Husband had the poſſeſſion of Lacca, Parma,Reggio,and Mantua, with all that 

Countrey which is now calld the Patrimony of the Church. The Pppes at that time had 

no {mall trouble upon their hands, by reaſon of the ambition of the people of Rome 3” who 

having at firſt nade uſe of the Papal Authority to free themſelves of the Emperours , as 

{oon as the Popes had taken upon wok the Regiment of the City , and reform'd things as 

they thought good themſelves , of a ſudden they became their Enemics3 and they receiv'd 

more injury from the people, than from any other Chriſtian Prince whatſbever : Rebelling 

and mutining at the ſame time, the Pcpes by their Cenſures , made the whole Weſt to 

tremble z nor was the deſign of cither ot them leſs than to ſubvert the Authority and Re- | 
putation of the one and the other; Nicolas II. arriving at the Popedom, as Gregory V. had Nicolas 2d, 
taken from the Romans the priviledge of Creating the Emperour fo he depriv'd them of _ _—— 
their concurrence to the Eleftion of the Pope , reſtraining it wholly tothe fuffrage of the gonians, and 
Cardinals 3 nor contented with this, by agreement with the Princes which govern'd at that reduces the 
time in Puglia and Calabria, (for reaſons which ſhall be mentioned hereafter) tie forc'd all -- p20 
the Officers ſent thither by the people to aſſert their Juriſdiftion, to pay Allegiance to the ſaffrage of 
Pope, and ſome of them he diſplaced. After Nicholaws was dead , there happen'd 4 | Cardinals 
Schiſm in the Church : The Clergy of Lombardy would not yield obedience to Alexander 11. only- 

who was choſen at Rome, but created Cadalo of Parma, Anti-Pope. Enrico deteſting the gchi@m, and 
extravagant dominion of the Popes, ſent to Alexander to reſign, and to the Cardinals, Anti-Popes in 
that they ſhould repair into Germany, in order toa new Election 3 ſo that he was the firſt *he Church. 
Prince which was made ſenſible of the effects of their Spiritual Fulminations; for the Pope 

calling together a new Counſel at Rome, depriv'd him both of his Empire, and Kingdom: 

ſome of the 1:atians following the Pope's, and ſome of them the Emperour's party , was 

the foundation of that famous Faction berwixt the Guelfs and Ghibellins , in ſo much that The differ- | 
tor want of torreign inundations by the Barbarians, they turn'd their Artns upon them- —_— 
(elves, and tore out their own Bowels. Emrico being excommunicated, was forc'd of his the Pope. che 
own Subjects to come into Italy, where bare-footed , and upon his Knees he begg'd his of the 
Pardon of the Pope, in the year ML XXX. Notwithſtanding all this, not long after, pr /Y, | 
there happen'd a new quarrel betwixt Exrico and the Popez whereupon, provok'd by a _ Fe 
new Excommunication , he ſent his Son Errico with an Army, who by the Aſſiſtance of 
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dom of Sicily. 
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The firſt 
Croiſade, 


the Romans (whoſe hatred the Pope had contracted ) belieg'd him in his Caſtle 7 but Ro- 
berto Guiſcardo coming from Pg/1a to his relict , Enrico had not the courage to attend him, 
but rais'd his Siege and retir'd into Germany : However the Komans continued obſtinate, 
and Robert was forc'd to ſack the Town, and reduce it to its ancient Ruines, from whence by 
ſeveral Popes it had been lately reſtor'd. And becauſe.from this Koberto,the Model of Govern- 
ment in the Kingdom of Naples did proceed , it will not (in my judgment ) be ſuperfluous 
to give a particular Narrative, both of his Countrey and Exploits. Upon the differences 
betwixt Charlemain's Heirs (as is ſaid betore) a new Northern people call'd Normans , took 
occalion to invade France, and poſſeſs'd themſelves of that part of it , which is now call'd 
Normandy. Of this people, part went into Jtaly, in the time when it was infclted by the 
Berengarii , the Saracens, and Hwnns ;, ſctling in Romania, and pertorming very valiantly 
in all thoſe Wars. Of Tancred, one of the Princes of thoſe Normans, were born ſeveral 
Sons, among which, William call'd F erabar , and Roberto call'd Ouiſcardo , were twos 
William arriv*d to be Prince, and the Tumults in Italy , were in fome meaſure compos'd 3 
But the Saracens having Sicily entire, and daily invaſions made upon Italy, William entred 
into Confederacy with the Princes of Capma, and Salerno, and with Milorexs a Grecian 
( who by the Emperour of Greece was deputed Governour of Pwglia, and Calabria) to in- 
vade Sicily, and in caſe of Victory, it was agreed among them, that both Prey and Countrey 
ſhould be cqually divided. The Enterprize was proſperous z they beat the Saracens, drove 
them out of the Countrey, and poſſels'd it when they had done. But Milorexs cauling 
more Forces to be tranſported privately out of Greece , ſeiz'd the Iiland for the Emperour, 
and divided only the Spoil. William was not a little diſguſted, but reſerving his indigna- 
tion for a more Convenient time , he departed out of Sicily with the Princes of Capma and 
Salerno, who having taken their leaves of him to return to their Homes , in ſtead of mar- 
ching to Romania, as he pretended to them, he fac'd about with his Army towards Puglia, 
ſurpriz'd Melfi, and behav'd himſelt ſo well againſt the Forces of the Emperour , he made 
himſclf Maſter of moſt part of Puglia and Calabria, which Provinces at the time of Ne- 
colas Il. were Govern'd by his Brother Roberto, and becauſe he had afterward great Con- 
ecntion with his Nephews about the inheritance of thoſe States , he made uſe of the Pope's 
mediation, who readily comply'd, being deſirous to oblige Roberto; that he might de- 
fend him againſt the German Emperour, and the people of Rome, and it afterwards 
happen'd ( as we have ſaid before) that at the inſtance of Gregory VII, he torc'd Exrico from 
Rome, and ſuppreſs'd the Scdition of *the Inhabitants. Robert was ſucceeded by two of his 
Sons, Roger and William; to their Inheritance they annexed the City of Naples, and all 
the Countrey betwixt it and Rome; and belides that, they ſubdu'd Sicily, of which Roger 
was made Lord. But William going afterwards to Conſtantinople , to marry that Empe- 
rour's Daughter , Roger took advantage of his abſence, ſciz'd upon his Countrey, and elated 
by ſo great an acqueſt, caus'd himſelt firſt to be call'd King of Ttaly , but afterwards con- 
tenting himſelf with the Title of King of Pwglia and Sicily ; he was the firſt that gave 
Name and Laws to that Kingdom, which to this day it retains, though many times ce 
not only the Royal Bloud, but the Nation has been changed, for upon tailure of the Normax 
Race, that Kingdom devolv*d to the Germans; from them, to the French ; from the French, 
to the Spaniards; and from the Spaniards, to the Flemens , with whom it remains at this 
preſent. Urbin II. though very odious in Rome, was gotten to be Pope 3 ,but by reaſon of 
the difſentions there, not thinking himſelt ſecure in Italy, he remov*d with his whole 
Clergy into France : Having aſſembled many people together at Anvers , he undertook a 
Gencrous Enterprize , and by a learned Oration againſt the infidels, kindled ſuch a tire in 
their minds, they reſolv*d upon an Expedition into Afia againſt the Saracens, which Ex- 
pedition ( as all other of the ſame nature ) was calld afterwards Crociate , becauſe all that 
went along in it, carry'd a red Croſs upon their Arms, and their Cloths. The Chief Com- 
manders in this Enterprize were Gottefredi Euſtachio , Alduino di Buglione Earl of Bologna, 
and Peter the Hermit, a man of ſingular veneration both for his prudence and piety : Many 
Princes and Nations afliſied with their Purſes, and many private men ſerv'd as Voluntiers at 
their own Charges. So great an influence had Religion in thoſe dayes upon the Spirits of 
Men , incourag'd by the Example of. their ſeveral Commanders. Art firſt the E 

was very ſucceſsful , all Afia minor , Syria, and part of Egypt fell under the power of the 
Chriſtians z during which War, the Order of the Knights o Jeruſalem was inſtituted, and 
continucd a long time in Khodes , as a Bulwark againſt the Tarks. Not long after the Or- 
der of the Knights T emplers was founded , but it laſted not long , by reaſon cf the diſſo- 
luteneſs of their Manners. At ſungry times after theſe things, upon ſundry occaſions, many 
accidents fell out , in which ſeveral Nations, and particular men ſignaliz'd themſelves. 
There were ingag'd in this Expedition , the Kings of England and Frence , the States of 


"Piſa, 
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Piſa, Venice, and Genos, all behaving” — with great bravery , and fighting with . 
varicty of Fortune , till the time of Saladine the Saracen, but his —_— and Virtue im- 
prov'd by inteſtine differences ameng the Chriſtians, rob'd chem of the glory they had 

ain'd at the fitſt, and chaced them out of a Countrey, whete tbr Ninety years they had 

en ſo honourably, and ſo happily plac'd. After the death of Pope Urban, Paſcal IL was Paſcal 24; 
choſen to ſucceed him, and Exrico IV. made Emperour , who coming to Rome, and pre- 
tending, great friendſhip to the Pope , took his advantage, clapt him and his Clerg 
in Priſon, and never diſcharg'd therh till they .had impower'd him to diſpoſe of the 
Churches in Germany as he pleas'd himſelf About this time Matilda the Countels died, 
and gave her Patrimony to the Church. Afret the deaths of Paſcal and Erie, many Popes 
and many Emperours ſucceeded,till the Papacy fell to Alexander HI. and the Empire to Fre- Alexander 3d; 
derick, Barbaroſſa a Swede. The Popes of thoſe dayes had many Controverhies with the 
le of Rome, and the Emperours, which till the time of Barbarofſe, rather increas'd than 

otherwiſe. Frederick, was an excellent Soldier, but ſo haughty and high, he could not 
brook to give place to the Pope. Notwithſtanding he came to Kome to be Crown'd , arid 
return'd peaceably into Germaxy. But that humour laſted bur little, for he return'd ſhortly 
into Italy, to reduce ſome Towns in Lombardy , which denyed him obedience. In this 
juncture, Cardinal iS. Clemente ( a Roman born ) dividing from Pope Alexander , was 
made Pope himſelf by a FaQtion in the Conclave; Frederick the Emperour being then in- 


detence. In the mean time the — 


Ty 7 which had been ancicntly their 
to ſubmit, they nuarch'd confuſedly againſt 
ve the Roman Army ſuch a blow , that 


ten the Towns of Pavia 
Seat of the War ) and 


the new Anti-Pope died likewiſe, and John (of Fermo ) was choſen in his room , who by 
_—_—_ Reſidence in Monte Fiaſcone. 
invited by people , that- by his Authority 


Being there came 
England, to clear their Maſters innocence inthe death of Thomas 


,th | manifeſt guilt ) yet for the ſcandal of 
Fat, and hat Gi Arch-Bip wht the reſpet he 
they preſcribed as a Penance, That he ſhould call all the Barons of his Kin t 
ſwear his Innocence before them, ſend 200 Soldiers to Jeruſalem, to be paid by him for a 
waelve-month , and himſelf follow in perſon with as great a Power as he could raiſe, | 
three years were expir'd. That he ſhould diſanul all things paſ'd in his Ki in pre- 
judice to the Ecclehaſtick liberty, and conſent, that any of his SubjeQs whatever , 
appeal to. Rome 3 when, and as as they thought it convetiient : All which Conditions 
were readily accepted , and that great Prince ſubmitted to a Sentence , there is ſcarce a pri- 
vate perſon but would ſcorn at this day. Bur though his Holineſs was ſo formidable tothe 
Princes abroad, he was not fo le in Rome; the people in that City would not be 
coakled; nor perfwaded to let him live there , __ proteſted he would meddle no 
2 farther 
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farther then Eccleliaſtical matters 3 by which it appears, things at a diſtance are more 
dreadful , then near at hand. In the rfican time Frederick, was return'd into Italy, with 
reſolution to make a new War upon the Pope 3 but whilſt he was bulie about his prepara- 
tions , his Barons and Clergy gave him advertiſement , that they would all forlake him, 
unleſs he reconcild himſelf to the Church 3 ſo that changing his delign, he was torc'd to go 
and make his ſubmiſſibn at Verice ; and pacification being made, the Pope in the Agree- 
ment deveſted the Emperour of all the Authority he pretended over Rome, and named 
William King of Sicily and Puglia, his Confederate. Frederick, being an ative Prince, and 
unable to lie ſtill; embarqu'd himſelf in the Enterprize into 4fia , to ſpend his Ambition 
againſt the Tzrk,, which he could not do fo effeRually againſt the Pope3 Bur being got as 
far as the River Cidno, allur'd by the clearneſs and excellence of the Waters, he would 
needs waſh himſelf in it, and that waſhing gave him his death. Thoſe Waters being more 
beneticial to the Tzrks, then all Excommunications to the Chriſtians , for whereas 
theſe only cool'd and afſwag'd his Ambition , they waſh'd it away, and extinguiih'd it 


re. 
T's rederick being dead , nothing remain'd now to be ſuppreſs'd, but the contumacy of the 
Romans. After much argument and diſpute about their Creation of Conſuls , it was con- 
cluded, the Romans, according to ancient cuſtom, ſhould have liberty to chooſe them 3 but 
they ſhould not execute their Ofhce , all = had ſworn fealty to the Church. Upon this 
accord John the Anti-Pope fled to Monte Albano, and' dy'd preſently after. . In the mean 
time, William Kingof Naples died alſo and having left no Sons but Tanacred a Baſtard, 
the Pope delign'd to have poſſeſs'd himſelf of his Kingdom, but by the oppoſition of. the 
Barons, Tanacred was made King Afterwards Celejtin 11. coming to the Papacy , and 
being deſirous to wreſt that Kingdom from Tanacred, he contriv'd to make Enrico ( Fre. 
derichs Son) King , promiſing him the Kingdom of Naples, upon Condition he would re- 
ſtore ſuch Lands as belong'd to the Church, an@to facilitate the bulineſs, he took Goftanzs 
(an ancient Maid, daughter to King William) out of a Monaſtery, and gave her him for his 
Wife ; by which means the Kingdom of Naples, paſs'd from the Normans (who had found- 
ed it ) and fell under the dominion of the Geqggans, Hemricus the Emperour having firlt 
ſetled his Afﬀairs in Germany, care into Italy with his Wite Goftanza , and one of his Sons 
call*'d Frederick, about four years of age, and without much difhculty poſſeſs'd himſelf of 
that Kingdom. Tanacred being dead, and only one Child remaining of his Iſſue, call'd 
Koger, Not long after Emricxs died in Sicily, was ſucceeded in that Kingdom by Frederick; 
and Otto Duke of Saxony, choſen Emperour by the affiſtance of Pope Innocent III. But 
no ſooner had he got the Crown upon his Head , but contrary to the opinion of all men, 
he became Enemy to the Pope 3 ſeiz'd upon Komania; and gave out Orders for the aſſault- 
ing that Kingdomz Upon which being Excommunicated by the Pope , and deſerted by his 
Friends, Frederick King of Naples was choſen Emperour in his place. The ſaid Frederick 
coming to Rome to be Crown'd , the Pope ſcrupl'd it, being jealous of his power , and en- 
deavour'd to perſwade him out of Italy , as he had done Otto before 3 whigh Frederick diſ- 
daining, retir'd into Germany, and making War upon Otto, overcame him at laſt. In the 
mean time Innocent died, who belides other magnificent Works, built the Hoſpital di Santo 


The Orders of Spirito at Rome, Honoring III. ſucceeded him, in whoſe Papacy were inſtituted the Orders 


S. Dominick, 


S. Dominick, and S. Francis, in the year MCCXVIII. Honorioxs Crown'd Frederick, 


and'S. Fre"ci*, to whom John,deſcended from Baldwin King of Jeruſalem (who commanded the remainder 


- _ of 
i Naples 
and. be 
annex'd. 


of the Chriſtians in Aſia, and retain'd that Title ) gave one of his Daughters in marriage, 
and the Title of that Kingdom in Dower with her z and from that time, whoever is King 
of Naples, has that«Title annex'd. In J1taly at that time, they liv'd in this manner ; The 
Romans had no more the Creation of Conſuls, but in licu of it they inveſied ſometimes one, 
ſometimes more of their Senators with the ſame power. The L continued all the 
while , into which the Cities of Lombardy had centred againſt Frederick, Barbaroſſs; and 
the Cities were theſe 3 Milan, Breſcia, Mantua, with the greater part of the Cities in Ro- 
magnia,beſides Verona, Vicenza, Padxa and Trevigj. The Citics on the Emperours fide were 


| Cremona, Bergamo, Parma, Reggio, Modena, and Trenta : The reſt of the Cities of Lombardy 


Romagna, and the Marquiſate of Trevizan , took part according to their intereſt ſometimes 
with this , ſometimes with the other party. In the time of Otto III, one Exzelino came 
into Italy, of whoſe Loins there remaining a pn, call'd alſo Ezelino, being powerful and 
rich, he joyn'd himſelf with Frederick, 11, who (as was ſaid before) was become an Ene- 
my to the Pope. By the i t and aſſiſtance of this Ezelino, Frederick came into 
Italy; took Verona and Mantua, Jemoliſh'd Vicenſa, (ciz*d upon Padoxa, defeated the united 
Forces of thoſe parts , and when he had done , advanc'd towards Toſcany, whilſt in the 
mean time Ezelino made himſelf Maſter of the Marquiſate of Treviſan. Ferrars they 
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could not take, being defended by Azone da Efti, and ſome Regiments of the Popes in Lom- 


—— 


bardy. Whereupon when the Siege was drawn off, his Holineſs gave that City in Fee to rhe pouſe of 
Azone da Efti , from whom thoſe who are Lords of it at this day are deſcended. Frederick the zfti made 


ſtop'd, and fix'd himſelf at Piſa, being deſirous to make himſelt Maſter of Tuſcany, and by 


Lords of 


the diſtinctions he made betwixt his Friends and his Foes in that Province, rais'd ſuch ani- ©9744 


molities, as proved afterwards the deſtruftion of all Italy: For both Gzelfs and Gibelins in- 


The Guel/+ 


creas'd every day 3 the firlt ſiding with the”Church, the other with the Emperour, and were fide with the 


call'd firſt by thoſe Names, in the City of Piſtoia. 
Piſa , made great devaſtations, and ſeveral inroads into the Territdries ot the Church; in 
ſo much that the Pope having no other remedy, proclaim'd the Croiſada againſt him, as his 
Predecefſors had done againit the Saracens. Frederick ( leſt he ſhould be left in the lurch 
by his own people , as Frederick Barbaroſſs , and others of-his Anceſtors had been before,) 
entertain'd into his Pay great numbers of the Saracens, and to oblige them to him', and 
ſtrengthen his oppoſition to the Pope , by a party that ſhould not be afraid of his Curſes, 
he gave them Nocera in that Kingdom, to the end that having a Retreat in their own 
hands, they might ſerve him with more confidence and ſecurity. At this time Innocent 
IV. was Pope , who being apprehenſive of Frederick, remov'd to Genoa, and thence into 
France , where he call'd a Counſel at Lyons, and Frederick,deſign'd to have been there, had 
he not been retain'd by the Rebellion of Parma : Having had ill Fortune in the ſuppreſſing 
of that , he march'd away into Txſcany w?"* from thence into Sicily, where he died 
not long after, leaving his Son Cwrrado in"Wevia, and in Prug/ia, his natural Son Manfred, 
whom he had made Duke of Benevento; Currado went to take poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, 
died at Naples, and left only one little Son behind him in Germany, who was call' Cur- 
rado, by his own Name. 
Government, and afterwards giving out that his Pupil was dead, he made himſelf King, 
and forc'd the Pope and Neapolitans (who oppog'd it) to conſent. Whilſt Afﬀairs in that 
Kingdom were in that poſture, many Commotions happen'd in Lombardy, betwixt the 
Gmuelfs and the Grbilins, The Guelfs were headed by a Legate from the Pope, the Gibilins 
by Ezelino, who at that time had in his poſſeſſion all that part of Lombardy on this fide the 
Poe. And becauſe while he was entertain'd in this War, the City of Padexs rebelPd , he 
caus'd 12000 of them to be ſlain, and not long after, before the War was ended, died him- 
ſelf in the thixtyeth year of his age. Upon his death, all choſe Countreys which had been 
in his hands, became free. Manfred: King of Naples continued his malevolence to the 
Church , as his Anceſtors had done byfore him , holding Pope Urban IV. in perpetual an- 
xicty, ſo that at length he was co *d to convoke the Crociats againſt him, and to retire 
into Perwgia, till he could get his Forces a But — them come in ſlowly and 
thin, conceiving that to the overcoming of Manfred , greater fupplies would be neceſſary, 
he addreſs'd himſelf to the King of France , making his Brother Charles Duke of Angio, 
King of Sicily and Naples, and exciting him to come into Italy, and take poſſeiſion of thoſe 


Frederick, being at length remov'd from Church, the 
Cn wich 
Em 


peror, 


Innocent 4th 


By which means, Manfred tirſt as Tutor to Currado , got into the . 


Kingdoms. Before Charles could get to Rome, the Pope died, and Clement V. ſucceeded clement 5h 


in his place. 
Order'd the reſt of his Forces to meet him by Land. During his Relidence at Rome, as a 
Complement to him, the Romans made him a Senator , and the Pope inveſted him in'that 
Kingdom , with Condition that he ſhould pay 50.thouſand Florins yearly to the Church ; 
and publiſh*d a Decree, that for the future, neither Charles, nor any that ſhould ſucceed him 
in that Kingdom, ſhould be capable of being After which Charles advancing 
againſt Manfred, t with him, beat him, and kill'd him near Bexevento, thereby making 
himſelf King of Sicily, and that Kingdom. Corradino (to whom that State devolv'd by his 
Fathers Teſtament ) gathering what Forces together he could in Germany , march'd into 
Italy againſt Charles, and ingaging him at Tagliacozza, was preſently defeated, and (being 
afterwards diſcover'd in his flight) taken and ſlain. Italy continued quiet , till the Pa 
of Adrian V. who not enduring that Charles ſhould continue in Rome, and govern 

he did) by virtue of his Senatorſhip , he remov*d to Viterbo, and ſolicited Kidolfizs the 
Emperour to come into Itly againſt him. In this manner , the Popes ſometimes for de- 
tence of Religion, ſometimes out of their own private ambition, call'd in new Men, and by 
conſequence new Wars into Italy. And no ſooner had they advanc'd any of them, bur 
they repented of what they had done, and ſought immediately to remove him, nor would 
they ſuffer any Province, ( which by reaſon of their weakneſs they were unable themſelves 
to ubdue) to be injoy'd quietly by any body elſe. The Princes were all afraid of them , for 
whether by fighting, or flying, they commonly overcame,unleſs circumvented by ſome Stra- 
tagem, as Boniface VIII and ſome others were by the Em under of Friend- 
ſhip and Amity. Ridelfxs being retain'd by his War'with the King of Bohemia , was not 
aft 


In the ſaid Clements time, Charles with 30 Galleys arriv'd at Oftia, having Pope. 
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at leiſure to vilit Italy before Adrian was dead. He which ſucceeded him was Nico- 
las the 1. of the Houſe of Urſin, a daring, ambitious man 3 who reſolving to take 
down the Authority of Charles , contriv'd that Ridolfus the Emperour , ſhould com- 
plain of Charles his Governour in Zwſcany, of his liding with the Gmelfs, who after 
the death of Manfred, had beey/ receiv*d and protected in that Province. To comply 
with the Emperour, Charles away his Governour , and the Pope ſent his Cardinal 
Nephew to take poſſeſſion ot for the Emperour ; to —_ that Kindneſs, the 
Emperour reſtor'd Romania ofthe Church , which had been uſurp'd by his Predeceſſors, 
and the Pope made Berfaldo Offſo Duke of Komagnia; Growing more powertul by degrees; 
and believing himſelf ſtrong, Mough to look Charles in the tgte, he to expoſtulate, 
turn'd him out of his Senatorſhip, and publiſh'd a Decree, that no perſonfor the future of 
Royal Extration ſhould ever be Senator in Rome: Not contented with this, he carry'd his 
Deligns farther , and was in the mind to have droven Charles out of Sicily; to which end, 
he held ſecret intelligence with the King of Arragon, who effected it afterwards in the time 
of his Succeſſor. He delign'd likewiſe to have made two Kings out of his Fatnily, one of 
Lombardy, the other of Tuſcany , by whoſe power and aſſiſtance, the Church _ be de- 
fended from the incurlions of the Germans abroad, and the oppretſon of the French at home. 


Bur he dicd bcfore any thing could be done, was the firſt Pope that gave ſo manifeſt demon» ' 


ſtration of Ambition,or that, under pretence of advancing the Church,delign'd only to exalt 
and magnitic his own Family, and ghough this time backward no mention is to be 
found ot Nephew, or any other of his Holinels Kindred , yet forward all Hiſtory is full of 
them, and as formerly the Popes have endeavour'd to leave them Princes, they would 
leave them Popes now adayes it they could, and make the Papacy hereditary. 

But the Principalitics they erected, have been hitherto ſhort liv'd ; for the Popes ſeldom 
living long, the hrit guſt of wind ſhakes them, for want of their Authority and Courage to 
ſuſtain them. This Pope being dead, Martin X. ſucceeded, who being born a French-max, 
was a friend to the French, and Charles (in the Rebellion of Romania ) ſent an Army to his 
Affiſtance , who having belieg'd Fwrli, Guido Bonatti, an Aitrologer being in the Town, 
appointed the Garriſon a certain time to ſally upon them3 and following his direQion, 
r did it with ſuch ſucceſs, the whole French Army was Either taken or kill'd. About 
this time, the practiſes betwixt Pope Nicholas and Peter King of Arragon, were put in cxc- 
cution 3 the Sicilians by that means kill'd all the French they found in that Iſland 3 and 
Peter made himſelf Lord of it, upon pretence it belonged to Conſtanſa, Manfreds Daughter, 
whom he had marricd 3 but Charles in his preparath® tor its recovery, dicd; left Charles IL. 
his Son, at that time a Priſoner in Sicily, who tor his enlargement, promis'd to ſurrender 
himſelf again ,” if in three years time he prevail'd not with the Pope to inveſt the Houſe of 
Arragon with the Kingdom of Sicily. Ridolfus the Emperour, in ſicad of coming into Italy 
h mſelf, to recover the reputation of the Empire , ſent an Embaſſadour thither with full 
power to enfranchize ſuch Cities as would buy out their' Freedom : Upon which, many 
Cities redcem'd themſelves, and chang'd their Laws, with their Liberty. Adulfus Duke 
of Saxony, ſucceeded in the Empire, and in the Popedom , Piero del Mwurone, by the Name 
of Pope Celeſtine , but honten lem a Hermit, and exccedingly devour, in fix months time 
he renounced, and Boniface VIII. was choſen in his room. The Heavens ( foreſceing the 
time would come Italy ſhould be deliver'd both from the Germans and French, and remain 
intircly in the hands of its Natives: That the Pope though freed from furreign impedi- 
diment) might not be able rouſurp, and eſtabliſh himſelf mm the power which he exerciſed 
then ) rais'l up two great Families in Rome, the Colonni, and the Urſini , that by their Au- 
thority and Allyance they might be able to circumſcribe his Holineſs, and keep him within 
his bounds. © Pope Boniface was ſenſible of them , and apply'd himſelf very zealouſly to 
have cxtirpated the Colonni , excommunicating them hrit, and then proclaiming the 
Crociata againſt them 3 which, though it might be ſome prejudice to them , was more to 
the Church; For thoſe Swords which had been drawn in vindication of the Goſpel , and 
done honourable things z when for private ambition they were unſheath*d againſt Chri- 
ſtians, they loſt their hrit ſharpneſs, and would not cut at all ; and fo it came to paſs, their 
immoderate defire of ſatiating their Appetite , by degrees leſſened the Popes power , and 
diſarm'd them. 

Two of that Houſe which were Cardinals, he degraded , Sciarra ( the chief of them ) 
eſcaping in diſguiſe, being diſcover'd, was taken by the Spazrſh Privateers, and clap'd to an 
Oarz but being known at Marſellis, he was reſcu'd , and ſent away to the King of France 
who by Boniface was Excommunicated thereupon , and depriv'd of his Kingdom. Philip 
King of France , conſidering very well that in all open Wars with the P he had cither 
run lome cminent danger, or come home by the loſs; began to look about tor ſome Artifice, 

and 
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and at length, pretending great readineſs to comply , and counterfeiting a Treaty , he ſent 
Sciarra privately into Italy,who being arriv'd at Anagnia(where at that time the Pope had his 
Reſidence)gathering hisFriends together in the night;he ſeiz'd upon hisHolineſs,who(though 
inlarg'd atterwards by the people of the Town) died ſhortly ina Delirium with meer ſcnſe 
and indignation. This Boniface was the firſt Pope which ordain'd Jubilecs in the year 
M.C C C. and decreed they ſhould be celebrated every hundred years. Theſe times pro- The firſt Ju- 
duc'd many troubles betwixt the Guelfs and the Gwibilin's, and Italy being forſaken by the bilies ordain'd 
Emperours, many Towns recover'd their liberties , and y were ulurp'd. Pope Bene- by Boniface 
difi reſtor'd their Capsto the Cardinals of the Houſe of Colony, abſolv'd King Philip , ard —_ __ 
gave him his Bleſſing. Benedi& was ſucceeded by Clement V. who being a French-man re- Benedilit cho- 
mov*d his Court into France, Anno MCCCV1I; During theſe Tranſaftions Charles II. (en, dies, and 
King of Naples dicd , and left the Succeſſion to Robert his Son. The Empire was in the is ſucceeded 
mean time fallen to Arrigo of Luxemburg , who came to Rome to be Crown'd , though the by C/emene 
Pope was not there 3 upon whoſe arrival many commotions followed in Lombardy, and all ,; Ry 
baniſhed perſons, whether Guelfs or Gibilins,being reſtor'd to their former Habitations,con- jnro Fraxce, 
ſpiring to ſupplant one another, they hd the whole Province with the Calamities of War, 1306. 
notwithſtanding the Emperour imploy'd his utmoſt power to prevent it. Arrigo removing 

out of gm ns by the way of Genoxa, return'd to Piſa, with delign to have driven King 

Robert out of Twſcany, but not ſucceeding, in that 3 he march'd to Rome, but continued there 

a few daycs only , for the Urſini by the help of King Kobert forc'd him to remove, and he 

march'd back again to Piſa, where, for his more ſecure warring upon Twſcany, and ſu 

planting that King, he caus'd it to be aſſaulted on the other ſide by Frederick King of Sicily. 

But in the height of his Deſigns, when he thought himſelt ſure both of Twſcany and its 

King, he died, and the Succeſhon went to Lodoxick, of Bavaria. About this time Job XXII. Jobs 22. 
was created Pope, in whoſe Papacy , the Emperour ceaſed not to perſecute the Guelfs and F9Pe- 

the Church:, but King Robert and the Florentines interpoling in their defence, great Wars 

enſued in Lombardy, under the ConduGt of the Viſconti againit the Guelfs , and againſt the 

Florentines in Tuſcany, by Caſtruccio di Lucca, And becauſe the Family of the Viſconti were The 'Viſconti 
the Original of the Dukedom of Milan , one of the tive Principalities that govern'd.all Italy 2 great Fami- 
afterwards , Irthink it not amiſs to deduce it a little higher. After the League among the ly in Miles, 
Cities in Lombardy (which I have mentioned before) tor their mutual detence againſt Fre- gf thar Ciry 
derick, Barbaroſſa, Milzn being, reſcued from the ruine that impended 3 to revenge itſelf of the by the excir- 
injurics it had receiv'd, enter'd into that Confederacy, which put a ſtop to the Emperoury Pationof the 
career, and preſerv'd the Churches intereſt in Lombardy for a while. In the proceſs of thoſe 7" 

Wars, the Family of the Torre grew very powerful, increaling daily more and more, while 

the Emperour's Authority was ſmall in thoſe parts. But Frederick II. arriving in Italy, and 

the Ghibilin Faction (by the aſliſtance of Ezelino) prevailing, it began to dilate and ſpread ic 

{elf in all the Ciries,and particularly in Milan; the Family of the Viſconti liding with that par- 

ty, drove the Fanuly ot the Torre out of that Town : But long they were not baniſh'd, for 

by an accord made betwixt the Emperour and Pope, they were reſtor'd. Afterwards when 

the Pope remov'd with his Court into France, and Arrigo of Luxemburg came to Rome to 

be Crown'd , he was receiv'd into Milan by Maffeo Viſconti, the Head of that Houſe, and 

Guido della Torre, the Chict of the other. Yet how kindly ſoever they carry'd it outwardly, 

Maffeo had a ſecret delign, by the Emperour's being there, to drive out the Torr#is, believing 

the Enterpriſe the more practicable , becauſe Guido was of the Enemies Faction. He took 

the advantage of the peoples complaints againſt the behaviour of the Germans, incouraging 

them lily to take Arms, and reſcue themſelves from their barbarous ſervitude. Having 

diſpos'd things as he defir'd , he caus'd a tumult to be rais'd by one of his Contidenits, upon 

which the whole Town was to be in Arms, and pretendedly againſt the Germans, The 

Tumule was no ſooner begun, but Maffeo, his Sons, Servants, and Partizans were imme- 

diately in Arms, and ran to Arrigo, aſſuring him that Tumult was rais'd by the Torri , who 

not content with their private Condition, took that occaſion to ruine him as an Enemy 

to the Gzelfs , and make themſelves Princes of that City. But he delir'd him to be ſecure, 

for they and their party would not fail to defend him, when ever he requir'd it. _ Arrigo 

believ'd all to be true, that Maffeo had told him, joyn'd his Forces with the Viſconti, tell upon 

the Torri ( who were diſperc'd up and down the City to ſuppreſs the Tumule ) kill'd choſe 

of them which they mer, baniſh'd the reſt, and ſciz'd their Eſtates: So that Maffeo Viſconti 

made himſelf Prince. After him, there ſucceeded Galeazo, and Aza, and after them Lachino 

and John, who was afterwards Arch-Biſhop of that City : Luchino died before him, and left 

two Sons, Barnabo and Galeazo; Galeazo dying not long after, left one Son, call'd Giovan 

Galezao , conti di vertu, who after the death of the Arch-Biſhop, kill'd his Unkle Barnabo, x1. 9 pure 
made himſelf Prince, and was the firſt that took upon him the Title of Duke of Milan. w of Milan. 
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left two Sons only, Philip, and Giovan Maria Angelo , who being lain by the people of 


The Dukedom Milay . the Government remain'd wholly to Philip ; He dying without iſſue Male , the 
of Milan falls Dukedom was tranſlated from the Houſe of the Viſconti, to the Sforza's 3 but of the manner 
to the Flora's. ,nd occalions of that, hereafter. To return therefore, where I lett. 


Lewis the Emperour,to give reputation to his party.and to be formally Crown'd,came into 
Italy, and being at Milan, to drain the City of its Money , he pretended to ſet them at Li- 
berty , and clap'd the Viſconti in Priſon. Afterwards, by theMediation of Caſtruccio da 
Lucca, he releas'd them, march'd to Rome, and ( that he might more calily diſturb the tran- 
quillity of Italy Jhe made Piero della Carvaro, Anti-Pope:by whoſe reputation,and the intereſt 
of the Viſconti , he preſum'd he ſhould be able to keep under both the Twſcans and Lom- 
bards. But Caftruccio died in the nick, and his death was the Emperour's ruine, tor Piſz 
and Lmcca rcbell'd out of hand : The Piſans took the Anti-Pope , and ſent him Priſoner to 
the Pope into France, ſo that the Emperour deſpairing of his Afﬀairs in Italy, he left them 
all as they were, and retir'd into Germany. He was ſcarce gone, betore Fobn King of 
Bohemia , came into Italy with an Army ( being invited by the Ghibilins in Breſcia ) and 
poſſeſt himſelf both of that City and Bergamo : The Pope ( however he difſemabled it ) 
was not averſe to his coming , and therefore his Legat at Bologna favour'd him privately, 
looking upon him as a good Antidote againſt the Emperour's return. Thele under-hand 
praftiſcs chang'd the Condition of Italy for the Florentines and King Robert, perceivi 
the Legat a tavourer of the Ghibilin Faftion , turn'd Enemies to all people that profeſs 
themſelves their Friends. In ſo much as without reſpect to either Ghibilins or Guelfr, 
many Princes aſſociated with themzamong the reſt were the Families of the Viſconti & Scala, 
Philippo di Gonſaga of the Houſe of Mantua, the Familics of Carara and Efte , whereupon 
the Pope excommunicated them all. The King apprehenſive of their League , return'd 
home to rcinforce himſelf , and coming back with more Force into Italy, found his Enter- 
prize very difficult notwithſtanding 3 Þ that owing, weary of the buſineſs ( though much 
to the diſſatisfaction of the Legat, he return'd into Bohemia , leaving Garriſons only in Mo-« 
dena and Reggio, recommending Parma to the Care of Marſilio, and Piero de Roſſi, who were 
eminent men in that City. As ſoon as he was departed , Bologna entcr'd into the Confe. 
deracy , and the Colleagues divided the four Towns that were remaining to the Church 
among themſelves , Parma, to the Scali; Reggio to the Gonzagiz Modena to the Efti; and 
Lucca, to the Florentines : But many differences follow'd upon that diviſion, which for the 
greateſt part were compos'd afterwards by the Venetians, And now I ſpeak of the Vene- 
tians, it may appear indecorous to ſome people, that among, all the occurrences and revolu- 
tions in Italy, I have deferr'd ſpeaking of them , notwithſtanding their Government and 
Power places them above any other Republick or Principality in that Countrey. 

That that Exception may be remoy'd, and the occalion appear , it will be neceſſary to 
look back for ſome time, to make their Original conſpicuous, and the reaſons for which they 
reſerv'd themſelves fo long from interpoling in the Afﬀairs of Italy. Attila King of the 
Hunni, having belicg'd Aquilegia, the Inhabitants after a generous defence, being reduc*d 
to diltrels, and deſpairing of Relief , conveighing their Goods), as well as they could, to 
certain Rocks in that point of the Adriatick Sea which were not inhabited , they eſcap'd 
after them themſelves. The Padowans ſceing the fire ſo near them , concluding w 
Aquilegia was taken , his next viſit would be to them, ſent away their Goods, Wives, 
Children, and unſerviceable people to a place in the fame Sea, call'd Rivo Alto, leaving the 
young men, and ſuch as were able to bear Arms, for the defence of the Town. The Inha- 
bitants of Montſelice, and the Hills about it, fearing the ſame deſtiny , remov*d to the ſame 
Iſlands. © Aquilegia being taken, and Padonxa, Montſelice, Vicenza, and Verona, overcome 
and fack*d by Attila's Army 3 thoſe which remain'd of the Padowans, and the moſt conli- 
derable of the relt , ſetled their Habitations in certain Fenns and Marſhes about the afore= 
ſaid Rio Alto: and all the people about that Province, which was anciently call'd Venetis, 
being driven out of their Countrey by the ſame Calamities, joyn'd themſelves with themz 
changing (by neceſſity) their pleaſant and plentiful Habitations, for rude and barren places, 
void of all Conumodity and Convenience. But their Number being great , nc þ their 
Quarter but ſmall, in a ſhort time they made it not only habitable, but Fetiahefal z framing 
{uch-Laws and Orders to themſelves, as ſecur'd them againſt miſeries of their Nei 
and in a ſhort time made them conſiderable, both for reputation and force. So that beſides 
their hrit inhabitants , many people reſorting to them trom the Cities of Lombardy , u 
occalion of the Cruelty of Clefi King of the Lombards , they multiply'd fo faſt, that w 
Pepin King of France at the {olicitation of the Pope , undertook to drive the Lombards out 
ot Italy, in the Treaties betwixt him and the Emperour of Greece, it was agreed that the 
Duke of Bexevento and the Venetians, ſhould be fubjeR neither to the one nox the other, 
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but injoy thcir Liberty to themſelves. Moreover, Neceſlity having determin'd their Habita- 
tionsamong the Waters, having no Land to ſupply thetn; it torc'd them to look about 

which way they might live , and applying to Navigation , they began to trade about the 

World , and not only” furniſh'd themlelves with neceſſary Provitions , but by degrees ) 

brought thither ſuch variety of Merchandize , that other people which had need of them | . 
came to them to be ſupply'd. Art tirſt, having no thoughts of Dominion, they were wholly 

intent upon what might facilitate their Trade, and in order thereunto , they acquir'd (e- 

veral Ports, both in Greece and Syriazand in their paſſage into Aſia the French making uſe of c,,4i; given 
their Ships , they gave them ( by way of Recompence ) the Iſland of Candia, While they to the Yene- 
lived at this rate , their Name was grown formidable at Sea, and fo venerable at Land, that #!4ns BY the 
in moſt Controverſies betwixt theit Neighbours they were the only Arbitrators: as it hap- _ 
pen'd in the difference betwixt the Confederates upon the divition of the Towns , where 

the Cauſe being referr'd to them, they awarded Bergamo and Breſcia to the Viſconti, But 

having afterwards in proceſs of time conquer'd Padowa, Vicenza, Trivegi, and after them 

Verona, Bergamo and Breſcia, beſides ſeveral Towns in Komagna and elle whiere, their power 

began to be ſo conliderable, that not only the Princes 2f Italy, but the greateſt and moſi re- 

mote Kings were afraid to provoke them. Whereupon, entring into a Conſpiracy againſt 

them, the Venetians loſt all in one day , that in ſo many Years, and with fo vaſt Expence 

they had been gaining 3 and though in our times they may have recover'd it in part, yer not 

having regain'd their Reputation and Power,they live at the mercy of other pgople(as indeed 

all the Princes of Italy do). Benedif XII. being Pope; looking upon jr” he loſt, and fear- Benedid 12th; 
ing that Lodowic the Emperour ſhould make hiinſelf Maſter of it, he reloly'd to enter into PoPpe- 

ſtrict Amity with all thoſe, who held any Lands that belong'd formerly to the Empire, pre- 

ſuming their fear to be diſpoſſes'd,. would make them faithful in the detence of Italy, and 

zealous to keep him out : accordingly he publith'd a Decree to confirm all the uſurp'd Titles 

in Lombardy, and to continue their Poſſeſſion, But that Pope died before his Promiſe could 

be made good, and Clement VI. ſucceeded him. The Emperour obſerving with what clement 6th 
liberality the Pope had diſpos'd of the Lands belonging to the Empire, that he might not be Pope- 
behind him in ſo generous a point, he gave all Lands that had been uſurp*'d from the Church, 

to ſuch perſons as had uſurp'd them, to hold them of the Empire, as the other of the Pope. 

By which Donation Gale»tto Mal: t:fti and his Brothers , became Lords of Rimini , Peſaro, 

and Faxo. Antonio da Montefeltro of Ia Marca and Urbin. Gentil dz Varano of Camerino. 

Giovanni Manfredi of Faenzs. Guido di Polenta of Ravenna. Sinebaldo Ordelaffi ct Furli and 

Ceſena. ico Aledoſi of Imola, beſides many others in other places: fo that of all the 

Lands which belong'd to the Church , there was ſcarce any left without an interloper 3 by 

which means , till the time of Alexander VI. the Church was very weak, but he recover'd 

its Authority in our daics, with the deſtruQion of- moſt of their Poſterity. At the time of 

this Conceſſion, the Emperour was at Trento, where he gave out, his Delign was tor 1:aly, 

which was the the occaſion of great Wars in Lombardy, in which the Viſconti made them- 

ſelves Lords of Parma. About this time, Robert King of Naples died, and left two Grand 

Children by his Son Charles, ( who died not long betore ) leaving his eldeſt Daughter Gio- 

venne Heir to the Crown , with injunQion to marry Andrea Son to the King of Hwngary, 

who was his Nephew.” But they liv'd not long together , before Andrea was poiſon'd by 

her, and ſhe marricd again to Lodowick Prince of Tarente, her near Kinſ-man. But Lewis 

King of Hwngary, Brother to Andres, to revenge his death , came into Italy with an Army, 

and drave Giovanna and her Husband out ot the Kingdom. About theſe times there 

happen'd a very memorable paſſage in Rome, One Nicholas di Lorenzo Chancellor in the 

Capitol, having forc'd the Senate out of Rome, under the Title of Tribune made himſelf 

had of that Commonwealth , reducing it into its ancient form, with ſo much Juſtice and 

Virtue, that not only the neighbouring Provinces, but all Italy ſent Embaſſadours to him : 

The ancient Provinces ſeeing that City fo ſtrangely reviv'd , to lift up their Heads, 

and pay it a reſpe&, ſome out of fear, and ſome out of hopes. But Nicholas, notwitſtand- 

ing the greatnels of his Reputation, not able to comport with ſo great an Authority, deſert- 

ed it himſelf ; for being overburthen'd with the weight of it,he left it in the very beginnings, 
and without any couſtraint,ſtole privately away to the King of Bobemia, who, by the Popes 
Order in affront to Lewis of Bavaria, was nude Emperour, and to gratifie his Patron ,. he 
ſecur'd Nicholas, and clape him in Priſon. Not after, as it had been in imitation 
Nicholas, one Frexceſco Baroncegli poſſeſt himſelf of the Tribuncſhip,” and turn'd the Sena- 
tors out of Rome : ſo that the Pope , as the readieſt way to i him, was glad to dif 
charge Nicholas of his impriſonment , and ſent him to Rome, to reſume his old Office 3 | 
aaa. 5 , Nichclas undertook the Government once more , and caus'd Franceſco to be 
CXECu But the Cotonxefi becoming his Enemies by degrees, he-hiraſelf CG 
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by them , and the Senate reſtor*'d to the Exercilc of its former Authority. In the mean 
time the King of Hungary, having dcpos'd Qucen Giovanna, return'd to his own Ki ngdom: 
But the Pope defir'd to have the Queen his Neighbour, rather than that King , and ordcr'd 
things ſo, that the Kingdom was reſtor'd, upon Condition her Husband Lewis, renouncing 
the Title of King, ſhould content himſclt with that of Taranto, The Ycar MC C CL. bc» 
ing comc, his Holineſs thought ht that the Jubily appointed by Pope Boniface VIII. to bc 
kept every hundred ycars , ſhould be reduc'd to tifry , and, having pals'd a Decree to that 
purpoſe, in gratitude for ſo great a Benefit, the Romans were contented he ſhould ſend 
four Cardinals to Kome , to rctorm thcir City , and create what Senators he plcas'd. After 
which the Poye declar'd Lodowic of Taranto Ring of Naples again , and Grovanna, highly 
oblig'd by that favour, gave the Church —_ , Which was part of her Patrimony. By 
this time Lxchino Viſconti being, dcad , Jobn Arch-Biſhop ot Milan remain'd folc Lord, 
and, making ſeveral Wars upon Twſcany and his Neighbours, became very conſidcrable. 
After his death, the Government fell to his two Nephews , Bernarho and Galeazo, but Ga- 
lteazo dying a while after , he left his'Son Jobn Galeazo to ſhare with his Unkle in the State. 
In theſe dayes, Charles King of Bohemia was created Emperour , and Innocent VI, Pope, 
who having ſent Cardinal Gzles ( a $ paniard) into Italy, by his Virtue, and the excellence 
of his Condu, he recover*d the Reputation of the Church, not only4n Rome and Komagna, 
but all Traly over. He recover'd Bologna, that had been uſurp'd by the Arch-Biſhop of 
Milan. He conſtrain*d the Romans to admit a forrcign Senator every year of the Popes no- 
mination. He made an, honourable Agreement with the Viſconti. He tought and took 
Prifoner John Aguto an Engliſh-man , who with four thouſand Engliſh was entertain'd in 
Tuſcany , upon the Ghibilin accompt. After theſe Succeſſes, Urban V. being Pope , he re- 
folv'd to vitit both Italy and Rome, where Charles the Emperour came to meet him, and 
having continued together ſeveral Months, Charles return'd into his Kingdom , and the 
Pope to Avignom. Urban died, and Gregory XII. ſucceeded, and becauſe Cardinal Egidio was 
dead , Italy relaps'd into its former diftra&tions , occafion'd by the Caballing of the people 
againſt the Viſconti, Whereupon the Pope at hrlt ſent a Legat into Italy with fix thouſand 
Britans, after whom he follow'd in Perſon, and re-cltabliſh'd his Relidence at Rome, in the 
year MCCCLXXVI. after it had been kept in France, L X X1. years. 

After the death of this Pope, Urban VI. was created. Not long aftcr at Fond;, ten Car- 
dinals quarrelling with his Election, and pretending it was not fair , created Clement VIT, 
The Genoweſes in the mean time ( who for ſeveral years had lived quietly under the Govern- 
ment of the Viſconti ) rebelPd : Bctwixt them and the Venetian, there happen'd great Wars 
about the Iſland of Tenedos; in which War by degreces all 1raly became concern'd, and 
there it was that great Gans were tirlt us'd, they being a German Invention. Though for a 
while the Genoxeſes were predominant, and held Venice blockt up for ſeveral Months toge- 
ther z yct in the Concluſion, the Venetian had the better , and made an advantagious P 
by the aſſiſtance of the Pope. In the year 13$1 (as we have faid before) there was a Schiſm 
in the Church, and Giovanna the Queen tavour'd the Anti-Pope. Whereupon, Pope Urbar 
pratis'd againſt her , and ſent Carlo Durazzo ( who was of the Royal Houſe of Naples ) 
with an Arniy into her Kingdom , who poſſeſt himſelf of her Countrey , and drove her 
away into France, The King of France undertaking her quarrel, ſent Lodoxic d' Angio to 
repoſſels the Queen, and force Vrþhan out of Rome, and ſet up the Anti-Pope. But Lodowic 
dying in the middle of the Enterprize, his Army broke up, and return'd into France.. Urbax 
thereupon, goes over to Naples , and claps nine Cardinals in Priſon, for having ſided with 
France and the Anti-Pope. After that, he took it ill of the King , that he refus'd to make 
one of his Nephews Prince of Capzs, but concealing his diſguſt, , + delir'd Nocera of him for 
his Habitation,which as ſoon as he was poſlels'd of,he fortihed,and began to caſt about which 
way to deprive him of his Kingdom. The King taking the Alarm, advanc'd againſt Nocers 
and beſieg'd it, but the Pope eſcap'd to Genova , where he put the Cardinals which were 
his Priſoners to death. From thence he went to Rome, and created 28 new Cardinals. In 
the mean time Charles King of Naples went into Hungary, was proclaim'd King there, and 
not long after kild. He left the Kingdom of Naples to his Wife , and ewo Children he 
had by her, one call'd Ladiſlao, and the other Giovanna. 

Jobn Galeazzo Viſconti in the mean time had kill'd his Unkle Bernabo, and poſſeſt him- 
ſclt of Milan , and not content to have made himſelf Duke of Milan ; he attempted u 
Tuſcany, but when he was in a fair way to have conquer'd it, and to have made himſelf 
King of all Italy, he died. Urban VI. dicd alſo, and was ſucceeded by Boniface IX. Cle« 
ment VIII. the Anti-rope died likewiſe at Avignon , and Benedit XII. was created in his 
ropm. Jtaly all this while was full of Soldiers of Fortune , Engliſh, Dutch, and Britans 
ſome of them Commanded by Frinces , which upon ſeveral occafions had been invited 
thither, 
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thither, and ſome of chem which had bcen ſent by the Popes, when their Relidence was at 

Avignon > With this medly of Nations the Princes of Italy maintain'd their Wars many times, 

till at Jength Lodowico da Conio Komagnwolo having train'd up a Party of Italians , call'd the 

Soldiers of Saint George, by his Valour and Diſcipline lefſen'd the Reputation of the 

Forreigners, and made them afterwards more uſetul and contiderable in the Italian Wars: 
The Pope upon certain differences which aroſe berwixt him and the Romans, remov'd to 
Scefi, where he remain'd till the Jubily in the year 1400: at which time, to invite him back 
again for the benetit of their Cirty, the Komans condeſcended that he ſhould have the annual 
nomination of a forreign Senator , and be itted to fortihe the Caſtle of St. Angelo z 
upon which Conditions being return'd, to iurich the Church, he ordain'd , That in every 
Vacancy , cach Benefice ſhould pay an Annat into the Chamber Eccletiaſtical. After the 
death of Jobx Galeazzo Duke of Milan, though he-left two Sons Giovan-Mari- Angelo, 
and Philip , the State was divided into many FaQtions. - In the troubles which tollowed, 
Giovan-Mari- Angelo was ſlain , and Philip tor ſome time kept Priſoner in the Calle of 
Paviaz but by the Valour and Allegeance of the Governour, he efcap'd. Among the reſt 
who had ſciz'd the Cities which belong'd formerly to Fobn Galeazzo, William delia Scala 
was one, Who having been baniſh'd, and retiring to Franceſco de Carrara Lord of Padua, 
by his means he recover'd the State of Verona, but he injoy'd it a ſhort time 3 for Franceſco 
caus'd him to be poiſon'd; and aſſum'd the Government himſelf. The Vicentini hereupon 
(having till then liv'd quietly under the proteftion of the Viſconti) growing jealous of the 
greatneſs of the Lord of Padua, ſubmitted themſelves to the Venetians, who at their inſti- 
gation made War upor'him, and beat him firſt out of Verona, and at length out of Padua; 
By this time Pope Boniface died, and Innocent VII. was elected in his place. The people of 
Kome made a ſolemn Addreſs to him for the Reſtitution of their Liberty and Forts, and be- 
ing deny'd, they call'd in Ladiſlaus King of Naples to their Aſſiſtance 3 but their ditterences 
being afterwards compos'd, the Pope return'd to Rome, from whence tor fear of the people 
he fled to Viterbo,, where he had made his Nephew Lodowic, Conte della Marca ;, atter which 
he died, and Gregory XII. ſucceeded, upon Condition he ſhould refign when ever the Anti- 
Pope ſhould be perſwaded to do the fame. At the interceſſion of the Cardinals, to try 
whether it was poſſible to accomodate their differences ; and reunite the Church , Benedif# 
the Anti-Pope came to Porto Veneri , and Gregory to Lacca, -where many Expedients were 
propos'd , but nothing concluded 3 whereupon the Cardinals torſook them both, of one 
fide and the other , Benedift retired into Spain, and Gregory to Rimini, The Cardinals by 
the favour of Baldaſſare Coſſa, Cardinal and Legat of Bolognz call'd a Counſel at Piſa, in 
which they created Alexander V. who immediately excommunicated King Ladiflans , in- 
veſted Laigi d' Angio with his Kingdom, and by the affiſtance of the Florentines, Genoneſes, 
Venetians and Baldaſſare Coſſa the Legat , they aſſaulted Ladiſlaxs, and drove him out of 
Rome. But in the heat of the War, Alexander died , and Baldaſſare Coſſa was created Pope, 
with the name of John XXII. John was created at Bologas, but remov'd to Rome , where 
he found Lwigi 4” Angio with the Forces of Provence; having joyn'd himſelf with him, they 

march'd out againſt King Ladiſlansfought with him, and routed his Army 3 but for want of 

ood Condud, not purſuing their Victory, King Ladiſlaxs rally'd, recover'd Rome , and 
orc'd the Pope away to Bologna , and Lwigi to Provence. The Pope caſting about with 

himſelf which way he might reſtrain and leflen the power of King Ladiſlaxs , caus'd Sigiſ- 

mund King of Hungary to be cholen Emperour, invited him into Italy , to which purpoſe 
they had a Conference at Mantna , where It was concluded , a general Counſel ſhould be 
call'd for uniting the Church 3 upon the accompliſhment of Which , it was preſum'd they 
ſhould be better able to defend themſelves againſt the incroachments of their Enemies. 

At this time, there were three Popes in being at oncez Gregory, Benedifi, and Jobn, 
which kept the Church very low, both in force and reputation. The place appointed for 
their Convention was Conſtance , a City in Germany , contrary to the intention of Pope 
Jobn; and though by the death of King Ladiſlaxs , the great Reaſon was taken away that 
mov'd the Pope to that propoſition , never the leſs, things being gone ſo far, and he under 
an obligation, he could not handſomly come off , but was forc'd to goto it. Being ar- 
riv'd at Conſtance , it was not many months before he found his Error, and endeavoured to 
have eſcaped 3 but being diſcover'd and taken, he was put in Priſon , and compell'd to re- 
nounce. Gregory, one of the Anti-Popes renounced by Proxy, but Benedi#, the other Anti- 
Pope rctus'd, & was condemned for a Heretick at laſt finding himſelf abandon'd byall the 
Cardinals, he renounc'd likewiſe, and the Counſel created a new Pope, Viz. Oddo of the 
Houſe of Colonna, who took the name of Martin V. u 


and the Church united, after it had been divided forty years, and ſeveral Popes living at 
one and the ſame time. As we ſaid before, Philip Viſconti wag at this time in the _ of 
D 2 avia, 


Boniface dies, 


Innocent 7h 


ſucceeds him, 
and Gregory 


the 12 
Innocents 


Alexander gh! - 
clefted. and 
ſucceed by 
John 23d. 


Three Popes 


at Once, 


which, the Schiſms were compos'd; Martin gh. 
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Pavia, But upon the death of Fantino Care (who in the troubles of Lombardy had made 
himſelf Lord of Vercelli, Alexandria, Novara, and Tortona, and contracted great wealth) 
having no Sons, he bequeath*d his Dominions to his Wite Beatrix, injoyning his Friends 
to uſe their utmoſt endeavour to Marry” her-to Philip ; by which Marriage, Philip being 
much. ſtrengthen'd, he recover'd Man, and all the whole Province of ardy : aftey 
which, to recompence her great Benefits (according to the Example of other Princes) he 
accus'd his Wife Beatrix of Adultery, and put her todeath. Being, arriv'd at that height 
both-of Power and Grandeur, he began to contrive againſt Toſeany, and perſue the c_ 
of his Father Jobn Galiazzo. Ladiſlaus Ring 6 Naples at his death , had left to 
Siſter Giovanna (belides his Kingdom) a formidable Army Commanded by the chief Cap- 
tainsin Ttaly, and among the relt, by Sforza 4a Contignuo/o, a perſon of particular repute 
for his Valour in thoſe Wars. The Queen (toclear her felt of an afperſion of too 
intimacy with one Pandolfello which ſhe had advanc'd) took to her Husband Giacopa della 
Marcia, a Frenchman, of Royal Extration , but upon condition he ſhould content himſelf 
to be call'd Prince of Taranto, and leave the Title and Government of her Kingdom to her. 
But the Soldiers as ſoon as he was arriv'd in Naples call'd him King, which occaſion'd great 
differences betwixt him and the Queen, ſometimes one prevailing, and ſometimes the other, 
But at length the Government retted in the Queen, and ſhe became a ſevere Enemy to the 
Pope. Whereupon Sforza to drive her into a necelſity , and torce her to his own terms, 
laid down his Commiſſion , and refus'd to ſerve her againſt him 3 by which means bei 


The Queen of (as it were) diſarm'd in a moment, having no other remedy ſhe apply'd her ſelt to Alphonſa 


Naples calls in King of Arragon and Sicily, adopted him her Son, and to Comman 


her Army, ſhe enter- 


the K. of A'- tajn'd Braccio da Montone, as Eminent a Soldier as Sforza, and an Adverſary of the Popes, 


upon accomptof certain Towns (as Perugia and others) which he had uſurp'd from the 


doprs hiwzans Church. After this, a Peace was concluded berwixt her and the Pope ; but Alphonſo ſuſpe- 
makes Braccio Cting leaſt ſhe ſhould ſerve him, as ſhe had done her Husband, began privately to contrive 


how be might poflels himſelt of the Forts : But the Queen was cunning, and prevented him 
by fortitying her (elt- in the Caftke of Naples. Jcalouties increaling in this manner, and 
no-body interpoling, they came to an Ingagement, and the Queen by the help of Sforzs 
(who was return'd to her Service) overcame Alphonſo, drove him out of Naples, abdicated 
him, and adopted  Lodxic & Angio in his place. Hereupon new Wars enſucd berwixt 
Braccio (who was of Alphonſo's party) and Sforza (who was for the Queen.) In the proceſs 
of that War Sforza paſling the River Peſcara, was by accident drown'd. His death was a 
great prejudice to the affairs of the Queen, who thereupon would have run great hazard of 
being droven out of her Kingdom, had not her loſs been ſupply'd by Philip Viſconti, Duke 
of Milan, who torc'd Alphonſo back again into Arragon. But Braccio, not at all diſcouragd 
at Alphonſo*s departure continued War upon the Queen, and belieg'd Aquila. The Pope 
looking upon Braccio's greatneſs, as adiminution to the Church, 'entertain'd Franciſco (the 
Son of Sforza) mto his pay, who marching with an Army to the relief of Aquila, ingag*d 
Braccio, routed his Army, and flew him. Of Braccio's party, there remain'd only Orhe his 
Son, trom whom the Pope took Perugia, but left him the Government of Moytone. Bur 
he alſo was not long after ſlain in Romania, in the Florentine aſſiſtance 3 fo that of all thoſe 
who tought under the Diſcipline of Braccio, Nicholas Piccinino was the man now of 
rcputation. Being come thus near with our Narrative to the times we delign'd, that which 
remains being confiderable in nothing but the Wars which the Florentines and the Vene- 
t4ans had with Philip Duke of Milan, (ot which, our Relation ſhall be particular when we 
come to treat Of Florence, We ſhall forbear to enlarge any farther, and only in ſhort, reduce 
it to Memory, in what ſtate and poſture Italy then ſtood with its Princes, and Armics. 
Among the principal States, Queen Giovanna held the Kingdom of Naples, Ls Mares, the 
Patrimony, and Romagna. Part of their Towns belong'd to the _—_— part to their par- 
ticular Governours, or others which had Uſurp'd them : as Ferrara, , Reggio, tothe 
Family of the Eft, Faenzi to the Manfredi, 4 to the Alidofi, Fwrli to the Ordel 
Rimini and Peſaro to the Malateſti, and Camerino to the Houſe Varana. Lombardy was % 
vided, part under Duke Philip, and part under the Venetian. All the reſt who had had any 
{ovcraignty or principality in thoſe parts, being extin& , except only the Houſe of Gonza- 
gua, which 0 in Mantxa at that time. Of Txſcany the greateſt part was under the 
Dominion ot the Florentine ; Lucca only, and Siena liv'd free under their own Laws : Lucca 
under the Guinigi,, and Siena of it ſelf. The Genoweſes, being, free ſometimes, ſometimes 
under the Authority of the French, and ſometimes of the Viſconti; they lived' without any 
great reputation, and were reckon'd among the meaner and moſt incontiderable ſtates of that 
trey. Their principal Potentates were not themſelves in Command, but their Armies 
managed by their Generals, -Duke Philip contin'd himſelt to his Chamber , and 'not being 
to 
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to be ſeen, his Wars were manag'd by Commiſſioners. The Venetians altering their Scene, 
and-making War by Land,; they diarre that Army which had made them ſq glorious by 
Sea 3 and according to andooyenes _ ; CounereFe m__ Conprandes it to other 

The Pope, being a Religjous perſon; and Giovanna Queen of ra Woman,were 
not ſo proper to Command in perſon, and-therefore did that by ns which others did 
by indiſcretion. The Florentines were under the ſame neceſſity, tor their frequent diviſions 
having exhauſted their Nobility, and the Government of the City remaining in the hands of 
ſuch as were bted up to Merchandize in their Wars they were torc'd to follow the fortune 
and direQtion of ſtrangers : So that the Armies all Italy over, were in the hands of the 
ſmaller Princes, or ſuch as had no Sqveraignty at all. Thoſe Princes embracing, 
thoſe Coragmands, not trom any þmpulc or —_— of Glory, but Þ live plentifully and 
ſafe. The others Education having becn ſmall, hot knowing what courſe to take, 


| we; the Orfini,, and offer Lordygnd Gentlp- 
oof d ar x theW ars, dſo ind of 

;Sl16 and Intelligence betwixt themſelves, model'd it with that artitice, and temporized io 
exatily, that moſt commonly whoever were Enemics, both fides were ſure to be loſers. By 
this means, the Art of War became ſo mean and unſerviceable, every little Officer that had 
but the leaſt ſpark of Experience could have afily corrected it» Of theſe lazy Princes, and 
their deſpicable Officers ſhall be the ſubje&t.pf my enſuing diſcourſe; but before I come to it, 
it will be neceſſary (according to my iſt at firſt) go deduce Florence from its Original, 
and give every one a clear proſpect what was the State of that City in thoſe times , and by 
what means it arriv'd atit, thorough the imbroilments of a thouſand years, in which Italy 


was involy'd. , 
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Mong the great and admirable orders of former Kingdoms and Common-wealths 
" (though inour times it is diſcontinued and loſt) it was the Cuſtom upon every 
occaſion to build new Towns and Cities , and indeed nothing is more worthy 
and becoming an excellent Prince, a well-diſpoſed Common-wealth , nor moe 
The " for the intercit and advantage of a Province, than to ere& new Towns, where 
Nis Come. men may cohabit with more Convenience, both for Agriculture, and Defence. For beſides 
|; the Beauty and Ornament which follow'd upon that Cuſtom, it render'd ſuch Provinces as 
were Conquer'd, more dutiful and ſecure to the Conquerour, planted the void places, and 
made a commodious diſtribution of 'the people; upon which , living regularly and in 
order, they did not only multiply faſter, but were more ready to invade, and more able 
for defence. But by the negl and omiſſion of Common-wealths and Principalities, 
this method bcing at preſent diſuſed, the Provinces are become weaker, and ſome of them 
ruin'd. For (as1 faid before) it is this order alone that ſecuresa Country, and ſupplys it 
with people. The ſecurity conſiſts in this, that in a new Congquer'd Countrey, a Colony 
placed by Authority, is a"Fortreſs and Guard to keep the Natives in obedience; neither 
withour this can a Province continue inhabited, or preſerve a juſt diftribution of the 
becauſe all places being not equally fertike or healthful, where it is barren , they deſert ; 
where unwholſome, they dye; and unleſs there be ſome way to invite or difpole new men to 
'the one, as well as the other, that Province muſt fail; the abaridoning ſome places leaving 
them defolate andweak, and the thronging to others making them indigent and poor. And 
foraſmuch as theſe inconveniencics are not to be remedyed by Nature, Art and is to 
be apply'd # and we ſee many Countreys which are naturally unhealthful, much better'd b 
the multitude of Inhabitants 3 the Earth being purify'd by their Tillage , and the Air 
their Fires, which Nature alone would never have effected. Of this, Venice is inſtance 
fiſfcient 3 for though ſeated in a ſickly and watriſh place, the concourſe of 6 people 
at one time, rmade it healthful} enough. Piſs by reaſon of the axtigatry ofthe BE Ha very 
ill inhabited, till Genoa, and the Inhabitants upon its Rivers, being defeated and diſpoſſeſs'd 
by the Saracens, it tollow'd, that being ſupplanted alf of themat once, and repairing thither 
in ſuch Numbers, that Town in a ſhort time became populous and potent. But the Cuſtom 
of ſending Colonies being laid afide, new Conqueſis are not fo eafily kept, void places not ſo 
caltly ſupply*d, nor full and exuberant places fo calily evacuated. Whereupon many places 
in the world, and particululy in Italy, are become deſolate and deſerted in reſpeR of what. 
. in 
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in former ages they have been, whith ib iinpurable to nothing, but that Prince do not re- 
tain their arciggt appetite of true glory, nor Common-wealths the laudable Cuſtoms they 
were wont. | 


In old time, by the virtue and cou of theſe Colonies, new Cities were mor: ohms 
bnile, and what were new begun i d > lo whieh qumber the City of Florence may 


be the Original _ 


reckon'd, which was begun by the Inhabitants of Fieſole, and augmented by the Colonies: of plac. 


It is a true Story (if Dante, and Fobn Villani nay be believ'd) that the City of Fieſole though 
plac'd it (elf on the top of a Mountain, nevertheleſs, that their Markets mighe be better fre- 

ented, and their Commodities brought to them with greater convenience to the Mer- 
chant, they order'd them a place, not on the top of the hill, but in the plain, berwixt the 
bottom of the Mountain, and the River Arnxz. 

Theſe Merchants (in my judgment) were the firſt occaſion of building in that /place, 
and what was originally but Store-houſes tor receipt of their Commodities, became after- 
wardsa Town, and place of Habitation: 

After the Romans had Conquer'd the Carthaginians, and render'd Haly fafe againſt For- 
rcign imbroiltnents, they multiply'd —_— for men will not incommode themſelves, 
but where they are "ontirain'd by neccihty, though the terroursof War may force them 
for ſhelter to fortify'd places and rocks, yet when the is over, their profit and con- 
venience calls them back again to their t@uſes,and they Elbow-room, and Eaſe before 
any ſuch reſtrint. The ſecurity which follow'd in 1taly upon the reputation of the Roman 


Common-wealth, mi 4 ae Jar wa occaſion that this place (from the aforeſaid begin- 
ning meg vaſtly) afterwards a Town, was call'd at hrii Arning. 

After this there aroſe Civil Wars in Rome, tirſt betwixt Marixs and Sills , then betwixt 
Ceſar and P, ,*and afterwards betwixt them that Murder'd Ceſar, and thoſe which 
reveng'd his By Sills firſt, and after that by the three Romax Citizens (who re- 
V the affaſſination of Ceſar, and divided the Empire) Colonies were ſent to Fieſole 3 
all, or part of which ſetled in the plain not far from the Town which was already begun- 
So that by this acccſhon, the place was fo repleniſh'd with Houſes, Men, and all-things 
cues for Civil Government, that it might be reckon'd among the Cities of Italy; | But 
from whence it afſum'd the name of Florence is variouſly conjectur'd : Some would have it 
call'd Florence from Florino one of the chict of that Colonic. Some ſay it was not called 
Florentia, but Fluentia in the beginning, in reſpe of its nearnels to the River Arno 3 and 
they produce Pliny as a witneſs, who has this Expreſſion , That the Fluentini are near to the 


Channel of the River Arrus. But that (in my opinjon) is a miſtake , becauſe Pliny-in bis The Denonii- 
Book delign'd to tell where the Florentines were not what they were call'd. Nor js nation of 
it unlikely but that word Flxentini might be corrupted, becauſe Frontinus and Tacitns (who 79% * 


writ, and were near contemporary with Pliny,) call'd the Town Florentis, and the people 
Florentini, foraſmuch as they were govern'd in the time of Tiberizs, according to the fame 
Lawsand Cuſtoms with the reſt of the Cities in Italy, and Cornelins Tacitws relates that 
Embaſſadors were ſent from the Florentines to the Emperour, to defire that the Waters of 
the River Chiane ms 

reafonable to think t 


1010. on St. Romulus day (which was a ſoletan ciival antzog the Figslexd) they mak 
and deſtroy'd Fieſole, ci 2929 the onneagp ens par jy or by the of 
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was before it fell into the paroxyſmes of tation, the more fatally it was afflicted aftcrwards 
when it did. The occaſion of its firſt divition'is conliderable, and being __—_— by Daute 
and ſeveral other Writers as remarkable, 1 ſhall take the liberty to diſcourſe ot it briefly. 
Among other great and powerful Families in Florence, there were the Buondelmonti, and 
Uberti, and not long after them the "Amidei, and Donati. In the Family of the Donatt, 
there was a Lady (a Widdow) very rich, who had a great beauty to her Daughter, The 
Lady had refolv'd with her ſelf to Marry her Daughter to M8. Buond:lmonte, a Young 
Gentleman, the head of that Family. This intcntion of hers (either by negligence, or 
preſuming, it ſate enough at any time) ſhe had not imparted to any body, fo that before ſhe 
was aware Meſſr. Buondelmonte was to be Married to a Daughter of the Houſe of Amidez, 
The Lady much difſatisfy*d with her omiſſion , hoping nevercheleſs her Daughters beauty 
might be able todifſolve the Contract , ſeeing him pals one day alone towards her Houſe , 
ſhe took her Daughter along, and went down to accoſt him, and opening the Gate as he 
went by, ſhe ſaluted him, and told him, ſhe could not but congratulatc his Marriage, though 
indeed ſhe had kept her Daughter, (preſenting herto him) in hopes ſhe ſhould have been 
the Bride. The young Gentleman beholding the Excellent Beauty of the Damoiſelle, con- 
templating her Extraction, and that her fortune was not at all Inferiour to the perſons he 
had choſen, fell immediately into ſuch a paſſion and detire to Marry her, that not conſidering 
the promiſe he had made , the injuſtice he ſhoul&commir, nor the ill conſequences that 
might follow , he reply'd, Seeing ( Madam )" you have prefers d ber for me ( being not yet 
200 late) it would be ingratitude to refuſe ber, and without more adoe, he Marrigd her. The 
notice of his inconſtancy was no ſooner divulg'd, butit was taken in great indignity by the 
Families of the Amidei and Uberti, who at that time were nearly ally'd. Having conſulted 
among themſelves, and ſeveral others of their Relations , it was concluded, the affront was 
inſupportable, and not to be expiated but by the death of Meſſr. Bxondelmonte ; and thou 
ſome remonſtrated the cyils which might follow, Moſchs Lamberti repty'd, That to conſider 
every thing, was to reſolve on nothing ſuper-adding an old Adage, That a thing once done, 
is not capable of Remedy : upon which the FaQt being detcrmin'd, the ation was com- 
mitted to the ſaid Moſcha, Stiatta Uberti, Lambertuccio Amidei, and Oderigo Fifanti. Upon 
Eaſter-day in the morning, they addre(s'd themſelves to the work, and being privarely 
convey'd toa Houſe belonging to the Amidei, berween the 014d Bridge and St. Stephan, 
Meſſy. Buondelmonte paſſing the River upon a White Horſe, (as if an injury conld as calily 
have been forgotten, as a Marriage have been broken) they ſer upon hin: *at the foot of the 
Bridge, and flew him under a Statue of Mars , which was placed thereby. This Murder 
divided the whole City, part of it liding with the Bzondelmonti, and part with the Uberti 
and both the Families being powerful in Houſes, Caſtles, and Men, the quarrel continued 
many years before either could be ejeed 3 yer though the animotity could not be extin- 
guiſh'd by a tirm and ſtable peace , yet things were palliated and compos'd ſometimes for 
the preſent, by certain Truces and Ceſſations, by which means (according to the varicty of 
accidents) they were ſometimes at quiet, and ſometimes together by the Ears. In this Con- 
dition Florence continued till the Reign of Frederick11. who being King of Naples, and 
dcfirous to ſtrengthen himſelt againſt the Church z to corroborate his intereſt in Tuſcany, 
joyn'd himſelf to the Vhberti and their party, by whoſe afliſtance the Buondelmonti were dri- 
ven out of Florence, and that City (as all Italy had done before) began to divide into the 


The Guel/s, & FaQions of the Gwelfr, and the Ghibilins. Nor will it be amiſs to commemorate how each 


Ghibilin Fa- 
Qion in Flo- 


Yence. 


Family was ingag'd. The Families therefore which ſided with the Gzelfs were the Bnon- 
delmonti, Nerti, offi, Freſco Baldi, Mozzi, Baldi, Pulchi, Gherargini, Foraboſchi Bagnefi, 
Guidalotti, Sacchetti, Manieri, Lucardefi, Chiaramonti, Compiobbeſi, Cavalcanti,Giandonati, 
Gianfiliazzi , Scali , Guallerotti , Importuni , Boſtichi , Tornaquinci,, Vecchietti , Fofingbi, 
Arrigucci, Agli, Silii, Adimari, Viſdomini, Donati, Pazzi , della Bella, Ardinghi, Theo: 
baldi, Cerchi, With the Ghibilines there joyned the Vberti , Manelli , Ubriachi, Fifanti, 
Amidei, Infanganti, Maleſpini, Scolari , Guidi , Galli, Capprardi, Lamberti , Soldanieri, 
Cipriani, Toſchi, Amieri, Palermini, Migliorelli, Pigli, Barncci, Cattani, Agolanti, Brune- 
leſchi, Caponſachi, Eliſei, Abbati, Fedaldini, Gmniocchi, Galigai , to which Families of the 
Nobility, many of the populacy joyn'd themſelves on each fide, as their intereſt or affe- 
Etions carried them, ſo that in a manner the whole City was ingag'd either on one ide or 
the other. The Guelfs being driven out, retir*d into the Vale upon the River Arnns men- 
tion*d before, and the greatelt part of their Garriſons being there , they defended them as 
well as they could againſt the Artacks of their Enemies. But when Frederick dyed , thoſe 
perſons who were Neuters, retaining great intereſt and reputation with the people, thought 
it more {erviceable to the City of Florence to reconcile their differences and unite them, than 
by tomenting them, to deſtroy it ; Whereupon endeavouring a Compoſure , they prevaiFd 

: at 
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at length that the Gzzlfs ſhould lay aſide their indignation , and return , and the Ghibilines 
renounce their ſuſpicion and receive them. | Being united in this manner , it was thought 
ſcaſonable to provide for their liberty, and to contrive ſome Laws for their defence, betore 


the new Emperour ſhould get the power into his hands: In order thereunto chey divided The Union & 
the City into ſix parts ; They choſe twelve Citizens (two for each part) which, under the Governmenc 
tile of Antiani, they inveſted with the Government , but chang'd them every year: To ®f the Ciry of 


prevent any animoſity that might ariſe from the determination of matters judicial , they og Ld 


conſtituted two Forreign Judges, (one of them call'd the Captain of the people, and the 


other the Podeſta ) to decide all Civil and Criminal Cauſes which ſhould occur; And becauſe The Caprain of 


Laws are but traniient, and of little duration, where there is no power to defend. them , 


the People,and 
Podeſta 


they eſtabliſh'd XX Colours in the City, and 76 in the Territory, under which all the youth Th. maira; 


was liſted, and oblig'd to be ready in their Arms under their reſpeive Colours , as otcen 
and whenever the Captain, or Antiani ſhould require them. Moreover as their Enligns 
were diſtin, ſo were their Arms ſome of them conliſted of Croſs-bows, fore of them of 
Halbards3 Their Enſigns were chang'd at every Pentecoſt with great ſolemnity, and diſpos'd 
to new Men, and new Captains put over their Companies. Belides, to add Majeſty to 
their Army, and provide a refuge for ſuch as were wounded, or diſabled in Fight , where 
they might refreſh, and recruit agairi, to make head againſt the Enemy, they order'd a 
large Charriot cover'd with Red, and drawn by two white Oxen, upon which their Stan- 
dard of White and Red was to be placed. Whenever their Army was to be drawn out, 
this Charriot was to be drawn into the Market-place, and with great fortnality _—_ to 
the Captains of the People. For the greates magniticence and oftentation of their Enter- 


prizes, they had morcover,: a great Bell (call'd Martinello.) which Rung continually a a generond 
month before they march'd with their Army, that the Enemy might have ſo much time Cuſteme, 


to provide for his Defence. So much Gallantry there was then amongſt men, and with ſo 
much Magnanimity they bchav'd chemſclves,that whereas now adayes it is reputed policy and 
wiſdom to ſurprize an Enetmy,and fall upon him while he is unprovided,jit was then thoughe 
treacherous, and ignoble. This Bell when they march*d, was carried along with the Ar- 
my, and by it the Guards ſet, and relieved, and other Military Orders deriv'd. By this 
Diſcipline in Civil and Martial affairs, the Florentines laid the foundation of their liberty : 
Nor is it to be imagin'd what ſtrength and authority it acquir'd ina ſhort time, for it came. 
not only to be the chief City in Tuſcany, but to be reckon'd among the Principal of all Italy, 
and indeed there was no grandeur to which it might not have arriv'd, had it not been = 
ſiructed by new and frequent difſentions. Ten years together, the Florentines liv'd under 
this Government 3 in which time they torc'd the Piſftoiefi, Aritini, and Sanefi to make peace 
with them,and returning with their Army from Siexa,they took Volterra, demoliſh'd ſeveral 
Caſtles, and brought the Inhabitants to Florence, In theſe Expeditions, the Gzelfr bad the 
principal Conduct, as being much more popular than the Ghibilines, who had carried them- 
ſelves imperiouſly during Federick's Raign , and made themſelves odious, or elſe it was be- 
cauſe the Church party had more Friends than the Emperours, as being thought more 
conſiſtent with their liberty. The Ghibilines in the mean time, being diſpkeaſed to ſee their 
Authority fo ſenſibly decreaſe, could not be fatisfy'd, but attended all occations to repoſleſs 
themſelves of the Covernment. When Manfred: the Son of F et Naples was in- 
veſted in that Kingdom, and had over-power'd the power of the Church, conceiving it a 
fair opportunity, they pradtis'd privately with him, to reaſſume their Government 3 but 
they could not mannage it ſo cunningly, but their pratice was diſcover'd to the Antiani , 
who ſummoning the Uberti thereupon 3 the Vherti not only refus'd to appear, but took 
Arms, and fortity'd themſelves in their houſesz at which the People being incens'd, took 
Arms likewiſe, and joyning with the Gzelfs, dxove thera out of Florence, and forc'd the 


whole Ghibiline party to tranſplant to Siena. From thence they delir'd the afliftance of axfrets 

Manfredi King of Naples, who ſending them ſupplies, by the Condu@t and Diligence of of Napier, a 

Farinats (of the Houle of Uberti) the Guelfs received ſuch a blow upon the River Arbia, FT 
nee 


that thoſe which eſcaped (ſuppoting their City loſt) fled ditetly to Lxcca, and left Flore 

to ſhift for it ſelf. Mayfredi, had given the Command of the Auxiliaries which he ſent to 
the Ghibilines, to the Conte Giordano, a Captain of no ſmall reputation in thoſe times. Gior- 

dano, after this Victory advanced with his Gbibilines to Florence, reduced the City to the 
obedience of Manfred: 3 depos'd the Magiſtrates, and alter'd or abrogated all the Laws, and 

Cuſtoms that might give them the leaſt hgure or Commemoration of their li : Whioh 

. Injury being done with little diſcretion, was receiv'd by the people with ſo much dereſtation, 

that whereas before they were ſcarce Enemies to the Ghibilines, they became thereby inve- 

terare and implacable 3 and that mortal animoſity, was in time their utter deſtruction. 
Being to return to Naples upon affairs of great importance to that Kingdom, = _ 
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Frinato uberti. 


Giordano left the Comte Gwido Novell» (Lord of Caſentino) in Florence, as Deputy for the 
King, This Gzido Novello call'd a Councel of Ghibilines at Empoli, wherein it was unani- 
mouſly concluded, that Florence ſhould be razcd, being (by reaſon the people were fo rigid 
Guelfs) the only City capable to reinforce the declining party of the Church. 

Upon ſo cruel and barbarous a Sentence againſt ſo Noble a City.there was not one Friend 
or Citizen oppos'd, beſides Ferinata deli Vberti ; who publickly and couragiouſly undertook 
its defence : Declaring, That he had not run ſo many dangers, nor expos'd hiniſclf to {o 

many difficulties, but tolive quictly afterwards in his own Countrey 3 nor would he now 
reje& what he contended for ſo long, nor refuſe that which his good fortnne had ru him 3 
he was rcſolv'd rather tooppoſe himſelt (againſt whoever ſhould delign otherwiſe) with as 
nach Vigour and Zeal as he had done againſt the Guelfs, and if jealoulie and apprehenſion 
ſkould prompt them to endeavour the deſtruction of their Countrey, they tmight attempt if 
they pleas'd 3 but he hop'd, with the ſame Virtue which drove out the Gwelf7, he ſhould be 
able to defend the City. This Ferinata was a man of great Courage, excellent Condud, 
Head of the Ghibilinzs, and in no ſmall eſteem with Manfred: himſelf. Theſe qualifications, 
and the conſideration of his Anthority, put an end to that reſolution, and they began now 
to take new meaſures, and contrive wayes of preſerving the State. The Guelf; who had 
fled to Lace, being diſmiſs'd by the Luccheſi, upon the Counts commination , they with- 
drew to Bologna, from whence being invited by the Guelfs of Parma, to $0 apain(t the Ghj- 
bilines, they bchav*d themſelves ſo well, that by their Valour, the Adverſary was overcome, 
and their Poſſaionsgiven to them : So that increaſing in Honour and Wealth, and under- 
ſtanding that Pope Clement had call'd Carlo d Angio into Italy , to depoſe Manfredi (if 
poſſible). They ſent Embaſſadours to his Holineſs to tender their afſiſtance ; which the Pope 
not only accepted, but ſent them his own Standard, which the Gwelfs carry'd ever after in 
their Wars, and is us'd in Florence to this very day. After this, Manfredi was beaten, di- 
ſpoyl'd of his Kingdom, and Slain, and the Gwelfs of Florence having performed their thare 
in that Action, thcir party grew more brisk and couragiousz and the Ghibilin?s, more 
timorous and weak. Whercupon thoſe who with Count Gzido Novello were at the helm in 
Florence, began to calt about how they might, by benefit, or otherwiſe, gain and cajole the 
People, whom before they had exaſperated by all circumſtances of injury : But thoſe reme- 
dies (which if us'd in time, before neceſſity requir'd, might poſſibly have prevail'd ) bein 
apply'd abruptly, and too late , did not only not contribute to their ſafety, but haſten' 
their ruine. To coaksand infinuate with the people and their party, they —_ it would 
do much if they reſtor'd them to a part of that Honour and Authority which they had loſt. 
To this purpoſe they choſe XXXVI. Citizens from among the People , and adding to them 
two Forreign Gentlemen from Bologna, they gave them power to retorm the State of the 


A new Model City as they pleas'd. As foon as they met, the hrſt thing they pitch'd upon, was to divide 


the City into ſeveral Arts (or Trades ) over each Art, they plac'd a Maſter , who was to 
adminitter Juſtice toall under his Ward 3 and to every Art a Banner was aflign'd, that un- 
der that, each Company might appear in Arms, when ever the ſatety of the City requir'd it- 
At firſt theſe Arts ( or Companies were twelve) ſeven greater, and hve leſs 3 the leſſer in- 
crealing afterwards to fourteen, their whole number advanc'd to XXI1, as it remains at this 
day. The Keformation proceeding quietly in this manner, and contriving many _ tor 
the common beneht of the people, without interruption 3 Count Guido thinking himſelf 
under an equal Obligation, to provide for his Soldiers 3 caus'd a Tax to be laid upon the 
Citizens, to raiſe Money for their pay 3 but he found ſuch difficulty in the buſineſs, he darſt 
never colle& it : Whereupon, perceiving all loſt, unleſs ſomething was ſuddainly done 3 he 
combin'd with the chief of the Ghibilines, and determin'd to take that back again by force 
from the people, which ſo unadviſedly they had given. 

With which deſign, having aſſembled the ſeveral Companies in their Arms, (and the 
XXX VI. Reformatort with them) cauling a ſuddain Alarm to be brought in, the Reformatori 
being frighted , and retiring to their Houſes, the Entigns of the ſeveral faculties were 
diſplay*d, and ſeveral Armed men behind them immediately z underſtanding that Count 
Guido and his party were at St. Fobns, they madea ſtand at St. Trinita, and choſe Giovanni 
Soldanieri for their Captain. The Count on the other fide, hearing where they had poſted, 
advanced againſt them 3 and the people, not declining, they met in a place which is now 
calPd Loggia dei Tornaquinci, where the Count was worſted, and moſt of his party lain. 
Being off of his mettle, and fearful the Enemy would affault him in the night, and cut his 
Throat 3 his Men being cow'd, and unable to defend him, without. conlidering other re- 
medy, he reſolv'd to preſerve himſelt by flying, rather than by tighting 3 and accordingly 
(contrary to the perſwalion of the Heads of the Gbibilines) he retired to Prato with what 
men he had left. When he found himſelf ſafe, and his fear over, he became ſenfible of 

his 
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his Errour, and being deſirous to have repair'd it next morning, at hreak. of day he drew 
out his Men, march'd back to Florexce, deligning to recover that: Honourably , which he 
had ſo Scandalouſly loſt 3 but he found himſelf miſtaken, tor though it might have coſt the 
people bot water to have expel'd him , they found it no hard matter to keep hirn out when 
he was gone 3 inſomuch that being repuls'd, he drew off with great forrow and ſhame to 
Caſentino, and the Ghibilines return'd to their Houſes. The people being Conquerours, out 
of affection to all ſuch as had a love for their Countrey , they relolv'd to reunite the City 
once more, and call home all their Citizens which were abroad,as well Ghibilines,as Guelfs, 
Hercupon the Gwelfs rcturn'd, after {ix years baniſhment, the Ghibilines late attermpt was 

doned, and they receiv'd back again 3 but yet they continued odious both to the people, 
and Gwelf?, the laſt not being able to extinguiſh the memory of their banicſhment 3 nor the 
firſt to forget their Tyranny and inſolence, when the Government was in their hands ſo 
that their animoſity was depoſited neither on the one fide, nor the other. 


Whil| the affairs of Florexce were in this poſture, a report was ſpread , that Corradine, 


Nephew to Manfredi was coming with Forces out of Germany, to Conquer the Kingdom 
of Naples ; upon which the Ghibzlines conceiv'd freſh hopes of recovering rh<u Authority ; 
and the Guelfs being no lels (olicitous for their ſecurity, begg'd the athitance ot King 
Charles, in caſe Corradine ſhould come. Charles a__ comply'd, and his Forces upon 
their March, the Gzelfs became (o inſolent, and the Ghibilines ſo timorous, that two daycs 
before the French Army arriv'd, the Ghibilines fled out of the City, without ſtaying to be 
expell'd. The Ghibilines departed 3 the Florentines new Modell d their City, chooling 
twelve principal Magiſtrates, to continue in Authority, only tor two Moneths, not under 
the title of Antiani, but Buoni-bhnomini, 

Citizens, which they call'd La Credenzas : 


Next to them they conſtituted a Councel of- 80 A ſecond Mo- 
after which, 180 were choſen out of the people, _ 


by the 
ts! 


which with the Credenzs, and the 12 Buoni Huomini were call'd the General-Councel: 7,7, ,.; 
belides which, they creed another Councel, couliſting of 120. both Citizens and.Nobles, Huomini. 
which Councel was to conſummate and ratifye whatever was debated or reſolv'd in the.,reſt, £4 Credrnat 


Having ſetled their Government in this manner, and by new Laws, and Election of Magi- 
ſirates of their own party, fortify'd themſelves age the Machinations of the Gbibilines, 
the Guelfs confiſcated the Ghibilines Eſtates, and having divided them into three parts , one 
was aſſign'd to publick uſes, another given to their Magiſtrates and Captains, and the third 
diſtributed among the Gmelfr, to recompence the damage they had receiy'd. The Pope to 
preſerve Tuſcany to the Fation of the Guelfr, made 'King Charles Imperial Vicar of chat 
Province. By this method, the Florentines having maintain'd their honour and reputation 


abroad by their Arms, and at home by their Laws 3 they remain'd firm and ſecure 3 in the 


mean time the Pope dyed, and after a two years vacancy, and a tedious diſpute, Gregory X, Gregor) X! 


was'elected, who being at the time of his Eledtion (and a long while before) in Siris,, and 
(by conſequence) ignorant of the humours of the Factions, he carry'd not himſelf with that 
caution towards them, as his Predeceflors had done; But in his way to France ,.bcing 
arriy'd at Florence, -he thought it the Office of a good Paſtor to endeavour to compote thenr 
differences, and prevail'd with them to receive Commiſſioners from the Ghibilines. to nego» 
tiate the manner of their return 3 but though their, Peace was made, and all parcicalars 


concluded, the Ghibilines were too jealous to accept them, and refus'd to come back..; *The Florerce unded 


Pope imputed the fault to the City, and excommunicated it in his paſſion, under which 
cenſure it continued whiPſt he liyed3 but after his death, when Innocent V. was created, it 
was taken off, Innocent V. was ſucceeded by Nicholas IH. of the Houſe of the Orfins ;: and 
becauſe the Popes were alwayes jealous of any great power in Italy (though rais'd 

favour of the ChurchJand confſiantly endeavour'd to depreſs it 3 great troubles,and frequent 
variations enſued 3 for the fear of a Perſon grown Potent to any degree, was the advance- 
ment of another leſs. powertul than he, , who growing powerful by his preferment; as his 
Predeceſfor had done ,, became formidable like him3 and that fear was the oceakion of his 
debaſcrnent. This was the cauſe that ' Kingdom was. taken from Manfredi, and given to 
Charles, This was the reaſon that Charles becatne terrible afterwards, and his ruine was 


Latino the Popes Legat) ſent thither in his place, by Commiſſion the: Emperour, 
Florence at this time was in no very good condition, for the Guelfiſh Nobility; being-grown 
inſulent, and careleſs of the Magiſtrates 3 ſeverat Murders and other violencies - were dai 


committed, the MalefaQtors paſhng unpuniſh'd by the favour and ptoteftion of the Nobles, 


Excommuni- 
cation. 
Innocent $. 

= 


che 


Nicolas 3. 


To reſtrain theſe inſolencies, it was thought good by the Heads of the City, to recall thoſe _ 
who were baniſhed, which gave opportuni 
Gbibilines, to return.:. wcreupon, inſtead 


were 


to the Legate to reunite the City 3 ;and tothe The Ghibil/n# 
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a 


were incteas'd to XIV. (VII. of each party) their Government to be Annual, and their 


Martins Pope EleCtion by the Pope. Two years Florence remain'd under this form, till Martino (a 


The Govern- the infolence of their Nobility, put the City under a new form of Government. 
ment refurm- 


Frenchman ) was created Pope, who reſtor'd to King Charles whatever Authority Pope 
Nicholas had taken from him : So that Florence being again in Commotion; the Citizens 
took up Arms againſt the Emperours Governour, and to reſttain the Gbibilines, and corre& 
le was in 


the year 1282. when the Corporation of the Arts having been invefted with the 


ed by the Ci and Militia, had gain'd great reputation 3 whereupon by their own Authority they order'd 


LIZEns. 


that inſtead of the XIV: Three Citizens ſhould be created (with the Title of Priort) who 


Thethree Prj- ſhould govern the Common-wealth for two Moneths, and be choſen indifferently out of 


or? ro govern Commons or Nobility, 


provided they were Merchants, or protcfied any Art. Afterwards 


rwo Moneths, the chief Magiſtracy was reduc'd to fix perſons (one for each Ward) where it continued to 


ro be choſen 
out of the Ci- . 
ry indifferent- having been advanc'd t6 12. by ſome accident in the mean time. 


ly. 


The Segzor1. 


Diſcord be- 


the year 1342. in which the City was reduc'd into quarters, and the Priori, to Nine, they 
This Conſtitution was 
the occaſion (as ſhall be ſhow'd in its place) of the Nobilities ruine, who upon ſundry pro- 
vocations were excluded, and afterwards without any reſpe&, oppreſs'd by the people. At 
hrit the Nobility conſented to its Erection, as an expedient to unite, and accommodate alt 
differences; but afterwards incroaching, and interfering for the Government, all of them 
loſt it. There was likewiſe a Palace athign'd for the conſtant Reſidence of this Councel, (in 
which the Magiſtratcs were formerly accuſtom'd to confer with the Commithoners of the 
Church) and Serjcants, and other neceſſary Officers, for their greater honour , appointed 
to artend : Which Councel, though at firſt it had only the Title of Prior: 3 yet afterwards 
for Magnificence ſake, it had the addition of Segnort, 

For a while the Florentines continued quiet within themſelves, though they had Wars 
abroad with the Aretines (who had driven out the Gnelfr ) with whom they ingag'd ſucceſs- 
fully in Campaldino, and overcome them. Upon which, the City increaling both in Wealth, 
and number of Inhabitants, it was thought good to inlarge their Walls, which they did to 
its preſent Circumference 3 whereas before its Diameter was only from the Old Bridge to 
S. Lorenzo, The Wars abroad, and Peace at home, had almoſt exterminated both the 
Ghibilines, and Gnelfs in that City 3 there remain'd only thoſe ſparks of animoſity (which 
are unavoidable in all Cities) berwixt the Nobles and the People 3 for the one folicitous of 


ewixt the No- thieit freedom according to their Laws, and the other impatient to Command them, it is 
- and peo- not potlible they ſhould —_ Whil' they were apprehenſive of the Ghibilines, this hu- 


mour did-not ſhow it {elf in the Nobility 3 but when the Ghibilines were low and deprefs'd, 
it began to exert, and the people were injur'd daily , beyond the Vindication either of 
the Magiſtrates, or Laws ; 9 Nobleman making good his inſolence, by the multitude 
of his Friends and Relations, both againſt the Priori, and the Captain» The Heads there- 
fore of the Arts (by way of remedy againſt fo great inconvenience) provided that in the 
beginning of its Office , every Councel of the Preori ſhould create an Enlign , or Galfoniere 
di juſtveis, out of the people, aſſigning him 1000 men in 20 Companies, which were ® be 
ready with their Arms, and their to fee Juſtice admmilter'd whenever the Court, 
or their Captain requir'd them. The firſt in this Office, was Ubaldo Ruffoli, who drawing, 
out his Bands, demoliſh'd the Houſes of the Galletti, becauſe one of that Family had flam 
one of his Fellow-Citizens in Fraxce, The eſtabliſhment of this Order by the Arts was 
not difheult, by reaſon of the jealouſics and emulationsa the Nobility , who were 
not in the leaft ſenſible it was intended againſt them , till they felt the ſmart of it, when 
*wispmt in Execution. This Conftitution was terrible to them at firſt,but afterwards 
return'd rotheir og infolence again, for having infinuated themſelves into the Conncel of 
the Priori, they found-means to hinder the Galfoxierefrom executing his Office. Beſides, 
Witnels being alwayes requir'd upon any accuſation, the Plaintiff could hardly find any 
body that would give teſtimony againſt the Nobility. So that in a ſhort time Florence was 
involy44 in its old diftraction, the expos'd to their former oppreſſion, Juſtice 
being grown delatory and tedious, and Sentence, given, ſeldom or never executed. 
The Populace not ing what reſolution to take in this Caſe, Giamo della Bells (a 

bf Nobte extration, but a Lover of the Liberty of the City) + re ar the Heads of the 
res, yoireform the City, and by his perſwaſion it was Ordain'd that the Galfoniere ſhould 
ecfide xvith the Priori, and have 4000 men under his Command ; they likewiſe excluded 
the Nobility out of the Councel of the Segnors. 

"They made a Law that all Acceſſarics, or Abertors, ſhould be liable to the ſame puniſh= 
ment wich thoſe who were aQtually Guilty 3 and decreed that Common report ſhould be 
taſkciente conviet them. By theſe Laws (which were called Ordinamenti della Giuftitis ) 
thepeople gain'd great reparation : but Giaxo della Bells, being look'd a6 
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of their DeſtraQtion, betame odious to the Nobility 3 and not to them only, but to the 
wealthieſt of the Populace, who began to ſuſpect his Authority, and not without reaſon, as 
appear*d afterwards upon the firſt occaſion was given him to abuſe it. It happen'd one of 
the Commons was kill'd in a fray, where ſeveral of the Nobility were preſent; Corſo 
Donati being, one amongſt the reſt, the Murther was laid to his charge , as the moſt furious 
and deſperate; He was taken into Cuſtody by the by but (however cauſes went) 
whether he was innocent of the Crime, or the Captain fearful to condemn him, he was 
preſently diſcharg'd- The people offended art his diſcharge, berook themſelves to their 
Arms, ran to the Houſe of Gian della Bells, and beg'd of him, that hewould be the means 
that the Laws he had invented might be pat in Execution. Giano had privately a defire 
that Corſo ſhould be punith'd, and therefore advis'd not the people to lay down their Arms, 
{as many conceived he ought) but*Incouraged them to addreſs to the Segnori with their 
Complaints, and delite their Vindication. The people full of rage , thinking themſelves 
abus'd by the Captain, and abandon'd by Gian, went not to the Segnori (as directed) but 
away they ran to the Captain's Palace, and plunder'd it z which ation displeas'd the whole 
City, and was laid upon Giano, by ſuch as meditated his ruine ; whereupon ſome of his 
Enemies happening afterwards to be bf the Segnori, he was accus'd to the Captain as an 
incendiary, and debancher of the people. 

WhiPſt his Cauſe was in agitation, the people took Arms again, flock*d in great num- 
bers to his Houſe, and offer*d to defend him againſt the Segnori his Enemies. Giano had 
no mind to experiment the popular favour, or truſt his life in the hands of the Magiſtrates, 
as fearing the malignity of che one, no leſs than the unconſtancy of the other 3 but to ſe- 
cure himſelf aeainſt the malice of his Enemies, and his Countrey againſt the commotion of 
his Friends, ke rcſoly'd to give way to their Envy, and baniſh himſelf from that City 
which he had preſerv*d fromthe Tyramnie of the Nobiliry by his own danger and char 
The Nobility, after bis departure, to recover their dignity, which they conceived loft by 
the difſentions among them, united, and apply'd thetnſelyes by rwo of their Number, to the 
Senate or Seguoris (which they judg'd to be their friends) to intreat them to miti in 
ſome meaſure the acerbity of thoſe Laws which were made againſt them : which demand 
was no ſooner known, but the, people ( fearing the Signoria ſhould comply ) began 
immediately to ctumultnate, and, berwixt the ambition of the one , and ſuſpicion of the 
other, they tell ſoon after to blows. The Nobility ftood upon their guards in three places , 
at St. Jobns, in the Mercato n»ovo, and the Piazza de Mozzi , under three Commanders, 
Foreſe Adinari, Vanni de Mozzi, and Geri Spini; The people were got together under 
their nnggs in great Numbers at the Senator's Palace, which at that time was notfar from 
St. Prwocolo; and becauſe the people were jeatous of the Signori, they deputed fix Citizens 
to ſhare with them in the Government. In the mean titne while both parties were prepa-« 
ring for the Combat, ſome both of the Nobility and Commons , with certain Religious 

ons of good reputation interpos'd themſelves, remonfirating to the Nobility, that the 
Honour they had loft, and the Laws made againſt ther, were occafion'd by their art 
and iN! Government ; that now tv. take Artms, and betake themſelves to force, for the 
tecovery.of what was loſt by their awn diffention and il)l-management , would be the raine 
of their Countrey, and a detriment to themſctves. That they ſhould conſider in number, 
riches, arid malice, they were much inferiour to the {rmwgp That that Nobility they fo 
vainly affected, by they thought to advance , when they cafne to tighe would 
prove bura meer Title and Name , unable to defend them againſt the advantages which 
their Enemies had over them. To the people itwas imprudence to drive things 
too far, and make their Adverſarics deſperate 3 For br — od, fears no ill. That 
it ought to be conſider'd, their Nobility were they which in'd fo much Honour to 
their City in its Wars, and were not therefore in jaftice to be us'd at that rate; That they 
could be content to have the Suprearni Magiſtracy taken from them, and endure it patiently ; 
but they e unreaſonable, motos namgaeer—oy b.; - mizoet=mj (as their new 
Laws render'd them) and fabje&ro be driven out of their Countrey upon every Capricrio. 
That it would be well to mitigate their fary, and lay down'their Arty, Yhther than to-ran 
the hazard of a Batrail, open pon thade Mibons, ERS Eo times fail'd , 
and been worſted by the The were divided in their Judgments, Lata were ft 
ingaging, as a thing ſome time or would neceffarily be 3 and berter now, thanto defer 
till their Enemies were more powerful : and if it could be i the mitigation of the 
Laws would content ther, they ſhould be mitigared nely 3 bur rheir inſolence and 
pride could never be laid by, tifl by force they were conftrain'd to't. To others more mo- 
derate and ER ny os te <rnadn of the Laws would nor fignific much, but 
to comets a Ba of yery —_ oz 
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provided that no accuſation ſhould be admitted againſt a Nobleman without neceſſary teſti- 

mony. Though upon thele terms both youn laid down their Arms, yet their jealouſies of 

one another were mutually retain'd, and they began again to fortihe on both ſides. The 

New reforma- People thought tit to re-order the Government, and reduce their Signori to a leſs number, 
tion in Florence as ſuſpefting ſome of them to be too great tavourers of the Nobility, of whom the Mancini, 
1298, Magalotti, Altoviti, Peruzzi, and Cerretani were the chief. Having ſetled the State in this 
manner in the year 1298. For the greater Magnificence and ſecurity of their Signori, they 

foundcd their Palace, and made a Piazza before it, where the houſes of the UVhert: ſtood for- 

merly : About the ſame timealſo the Foundation of the Priſons were laid, which in few 

years after were finiſhed. Never was this City in greater ſplendor, nor more happy in its 

condition than then, abounding both in men, riches, and reputation. They had 3000. 

Citizens in the Town tit to bear Arms, and 70000, more in their Territory. All Taſcany 

was at its devotion, partly as ſubjes, and partly as friends. And though there were till 

piques and ſuſpicions betwixt the Nobility and the people, yet they did not break out into 

any il! effect, bur all lived quietly and pcaccably together 3 and had not this tranquility been 

at length interrupted by diſſention within, it had been in no danger from abroad 3 being in 

ſuch terms at that time, it neithcr teared the Empire, nor its Exiles, and could have broughe 

a force into the Ficld cquivalent to all the reſt of the States in Italy. But that diſeaſe from 

which ab extra it was {ccure, was ingendred in its own bowels. There were two Families 

in Florence, the Cerchi, and the Donati, equally conſiderable, both in numbers, riches, and 

dignity being Neighbours both in City and Country, there happened ſome exceptions and 

dilguſts betwixt them, but not ſo great as to bring then to blows, and perhaps they would 

never have produc'd any conliderable efftc&s, had not their ill humours been agitated and 
hirmented by new occaſion. Among the chief Families in Piſtoia, there was the Family of 

the Cancellieri : It happened that Lore the Son of Galielmo, and Geri the fon of Bertaccio, 

ae ay fell out by accident at play, and paſſing from words to blows, Geri received a flight wound. 
of the — Gulielmo was much troubled at the butineſs, and thinking by excels of humility to take off 
lieri, the occa- the ſcandal, he increaſed it and made it worſe. He commanded his Son to go to Geri”s Fa- 
fon and con- thers houſe, and demand his pardon 3 Lore obey'd, and went as his Father directed, but that 
ſequence. of humanity did not at all ſweeten the acerbity of Bertaccio's mind, who cauſing Lore to 
be ſeiz'd by his ſervants (to aggravate the indignity) he cauſed him to be led by them into 

the ſtable, and his hand cut off upon the Manger, with inſtruction to return to his Father, 

and to let him know, That wounds are not cured ſo properly by words, as amputation. Guli-= 

elmo was ſo enraged at the cruelty of the fa, as he and his friends immediately took arms 

to revenge it 3 and Bertaccic and his triends doing as much to detend themſelves, the whole 

City of Prſtoia was engaged in the quarrel, and divided into two parties. Theſe Cancelliers 

The Biexeks being both of them deſcended from one of the Cancellier: who had two Wives, one of them 
and Ner, Called Bianca: that party which deſcended from her, called it ſelf Bianca 3 and the other in 
. oppoſition was called Nera. In a ſhort time many conflicts happened betrwixt them, many 

men killed, and many houſes deſtroyed. - Not being able to accomodate among themſelves, 

though both lidcs were weary, they concluded to come to Florence, hoping ſome expedient 

would be found out there, or clſc to fortihe their parties by the acquiſition of new triends. 

The Neri having had familiarity with the Donati, were eſpouſed by Corſo, the head of that 

Family. The B:axchi, to ſupport themſelves againſt the acceflion of the Donati, tell in with 

Veri the chict of the Cerchi, a man not inferiour to Corſo in any quality whatever. The:ma- 

lignity of this humour being brought hither from Piftaia, began to reviye the old quarrel be- 

twixt the Cerchi and Donati in ſuch manner, that the Priori, and other principal Citizens be- 

gan to apprehend they ſhould fall ha. ay by the ears, and the whole City come to be divi- 

ded. Hereupon they applyed themlelves to the Pope, defiringhe would interpoſe his Au- 

thority to aſſwage thoſe differences which were too great for their private power to compole. 

The Pope ſent tor Veri, and preſt him carneſily to a reconciliation with the Donati.  Verk 

ſcemed to be ſurpriſed at his importunity, pretended he had no prejudice to them at all, and 

becauſe reconciliation preſuppoſed a quarrel, there being nothing of the latter, he £ 

there was no neceſſity of the tirſt. So that Veri returning from Rome without any 

concluſon, the Malevolence increas'd, and every little accident (as it happened afterwards) 

was ſufficient to put all in confution. In the Moneth of May, ſeveral Holidaies being pub- 

lickly celebrated in Florence, certain young Gentlemen of the Donati, with-their friends on 

Horſeback, having ſtopt near St. Trinity, to ſee certain Women that were Dancing, it fell ouc 

that ſome of the Cerchi arrived there likewiſe with ſome of their friends, and being delirous 

to {ce as well as the reſt, not knowing the Donati were before, they ſpur'd on their horſes,and 

juliled in among them. The Donati looking upon it as an affront, drew their Swords; the 

Cerebi were as ready to anſwer them, and after ſeveral cuts and Nlathes given and received, 

bot 
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both ſides retir'd. This accident was the occaſion of great miſchict z the whole City ( as 
well Pcople as Nobility } divided , and too part with the Bianchi and Neri, as their in- 
clinations dire&ed them. The chief of the Bianchi were the Cerchj, to whom the Adi- 
mari, the Abbati, part of the Joſinghi, the Bards, Roſſi, Treſcobaldi, Nerli, Mannilli, all 
the Mozzi, the Scali, Gerraraini, Cavalcanti , ON Boſtichi, Giandonati, Vecchiettt, 
and Arrigxelzi, joyn'd themſelves 3 with thelc lided leveral ot the populace and all the 

Ghbibiline faGtion in Florence z, {o that in reſpe&t of their Numbers, they ſeenr'd to have 

the whole Government of the City. The na on the other ſide were heads of the Neri, 

and follow'd by all the reſt of the before mentioned Nobility who were not ingag'd with 

the Bianchi; and belide them all the Parzi , Biſdomini, Manieri , Bagneſii, Jornaquinci, 

Spini , Buondelmonti, Gianfigliazzi, and Brunelteſchi , Nor did this humour extend it {elf 

only in the City, but infefted the whole Country. In ſo much that the Captains of the 

Arts , and ſuch as favour'd the Gmelfs , and were Lovers ot the Commonwealth, very 

much apprehended leaſt this new diſtraQtion ſhould prove the ruine of the City , and the 

reſtauration of the Ghibilins , Whereupon they ſent to the Pope , beſeeching him to think 

of ſome remedy , unleſs he had a mind that City ( which had been always a Bulwark to 

the Church ) ſhould be deſtroy'd , or become ſubject to the Ghibilines, To gratifie their 

requeſt , the Pope diſpatch'd Matteo 4 Aquaſparta ( a Portugal Cardinal ) as his Legate 

to Florence, who tinding the party of the Bianchi obſtinate and untractable, as preſuming 

upon the advantage of their Numbers, he left Florence in an anger, and interdicted 

them 3 ſo that the Town remained in more confuſion at his departure, then he found it, 

all parties being at that time very high, and diſpos'd to miſchict, ic happen'd that ſeveral 

of the Cerchi and Donati meeting at a burial, ſome words pals'd betwixt them, and 

from words they proceeded to blows, but no great hurt done, tor that time 3 Both tides 

being returned to their houſes, the Cerchi began to deliberate how they might fall upon 

the Donati, and in Conclution they went in t numbers to attack them , but by the 

Courage of Corſo they were repelld, and ſeveral of them Wounded. Hereupon the 

City fell to their Arms the Laws and the Magiſtrates were two weak to conteft with the 

fury of both parties. The wiſeſt and beſt Citizens were in perpetual fear. - The Donati 

and their friends having leſs force, were more anxious and ſolicitous of their ſafety, to pro- 

vide for it as well as was poſſible , at a mecting of Corſo with the heads of the Nert, and the 

Captains of the Arts it was concluded that the tes ſhould be deſired to ſend them ſome 

perſon UI the Blood Royal to retorm their City , uppoling that way the moſt probable to 

ſuppreſs the Bianchi. This Aſſembly, and their relolution was notify'd to the Priori, and 

aggarvated againft the Adverſe party as a Conſpiracy againſt their Freedom. Both facti- 

ons being in Arms, Dante, and the reſt of the Signor: taking Courage ,, with great Wiſ- 

dom and prudence cauſing the people to put themielves in Arms, by Conjun&tion of ſe- 

veral out of the Country they forc'd the heads of both parties to lay Den their Arms, con- 

fin'd Corſo, Donati and ſeveral of the tation of the Neri to their houſes; and that their 

proceedings might ſeem impartial, they committed ſeveral of the Bianchi, who afterwards 

upon plaulible pretences were diſmis'd. Corſo and his accomplices were diſcharg'd like- 

wiſe 3 and ſuppoſing his Holineſs to be their friend, took a journey to Rome to perſwade 

him perſonally to what by Letters they had 'd of him before. There happen'd: to be 

at the Popes Court at that time Charles de Valois the King of France his brother ; call'> 

into 1taly by the King of Naples to paſs over into Sicily. The Pope ( upon the impor- 

tunity of the Florentine Exiles) thought tit to ſend him to Florence to remain there till Charles of Ye 
the ſcaſon of the year ſery'd better for his tranſportation. Charles arrived , and though 7s wade Go- 
the Bianchi ( who had then the Supremacy ) were jealous of him, Yet being Patron _ co 
the Guelf+, and deputed thither by the Pope , they durſt not his coming but on 

the Contrary to oblige him they gave him full Authority to diſpoſe of the City as he plea- 

ſed. Charles was no ſooner inveſted with this Authority, but he caus'd all his friends and 
- Partizans to Arm which gave the people ſo great a jealouſie that he would Uſurp" upon 

their Liberties, that they alſo put themlelves in Arms, and ſtood: ready every man at his 

door to rcliſt any ſuch attempt. The Cerchi and the. chief of the Bianchi ( having had the 
Government in their hands, and managed it proudly ) were become generally odious, 

which gave incouragement to Corſo and the relt of the Neri who were baniſh'd to re- 

turn to Florence, being aſſur'd that Charles, and the Captains of the Companies were 

their friends. Whilf their ſuſpicion of Charles had put the City in Arms, Corſo, his 
Comerades, and many of their followers enter'd into Florence wi any impediment 7 

And although Veri de Cerchi was perſwaded to oppoſe, he refus'd it; and told them, he 

would leave their Chaſtiſement to the people of Florence, againſt whoſe intereſt Corſo did 

come. But he was miſtaken in his Meaſures, for in ſtead of being puniſhed, he was re- 
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ceived very kindly by the people 3 and Veri was forc'd to fly for his ſafety. For Corſo ha» 
ving forc'd his cntrance at the Porta Pinti , drew up, and. made a ſtand at S.Pietro' Mag- 
giori ( a place not far from his Palace) and having united with ſuch of the people, and his 
friends as delir'd Novelty , and were come thither on purpoſe 3 the hrſt thing he did was 


. to diſcharge all Priſoners whatever, and however commutted, whether by private or pub- 


lick Authority. He forc'd the Signori to return privately to their houlcs, and clefted a 
certain Number ( of the faction of the Neri ) out of the people to ſupply their places. For 
tive days together they ranſack'd and plunder'd the houſes of the chict of the Bianchi: Fhe 
Cerchi and the heads of that faction , ſeeing the people for the moſt part their Enemies, 
and Charles none of their friend , were retir'd out of the City, to ſuch Caſtles as they 
had, and whereas before they would not entertain the Counſel ot the Pope, they were now 
glad to implore his affiſltance, and to let him underſtand that Charles was not come to 
the advantage, but to the prejudice of the City. Whereupon the Pope ſent his Legate 
Matteo di Aquaſparta to Florence the ſecond time, who not only made a peace betwixt the 
Cerchi and Donati, but fortity'd it by ſeveral marriages and allyances. Nevertheleſs in- 
liſting to have the Bianchi participate of the Chick Offices and bcing deny'd by the Nert 
who had them in poſſeſſion, he lcte the City as ill ſatisfy'd as before, and again Excom- 
municated it for its diſobedience. Thus both partics continued diſcontented. The Neri, 
ſceing their Eneniies ſo near, were apprehenfive leaſt by their deftrution they ſhould re- 
cover the Honours and Authority which they had loſt 3 and as if theſe Fears and Animo- 
lities had not been ſufficient to do miſchief, new affronts and injuries were offered. Ni- 
cholas de Cerchi, being going with ſome of his friends to ſome of his houſes, as he paſs'd 
by the Pont? ad Africo, was affaulted by Simon fon of Corſo Donati. The Conflict was 
ſnarp, and on either lide deplorable, for Nicholas was kild upon the place, and Simox 
{o wounded that he died the next Morning, This accident diſturb*d the whole City afreſh, 
and though the Neri were indeed moſt Culpable, yet they were protected by the Govern- 
ment, and betore judgment could be obtain'd, a conſpiracy was diſcover'd between the 
Bianchi and Piero Terranti (-one of Charles his Barons ) with whom they practis'd pri- 
vately to be reſtor'd to the Government. The plot was detected by ſeveral letrers from 
the Cerchi to the ſaid Piero, though ſome immagin'd they were counterfeited by the Donati, 
to divert the infamy they had incurr'd by the aſſaſſination of Nicholas, The Cerchi and 
all their Clann were at this time Priſoners to the Donati ( and among the reſt Dante the 
Poet )) their Eſtates were Conhiſcated, and their. houſes demoliſh'd. Their party, with 
ſeveral of the Ghibilines that had joyn'd themſelves with them , were diſpers'd up and 
down in ſundry places, attending new troubles to better their Condition z and Charles 
having t:niſh'd what he delign*d when he came thither, return'd to the Pope in purſuance 
of his Expedition into Sicily , in which he managed himſelf with no more prudence then 
he had done in Florence ; but loſing many of his men, he went back into France, with no 
little diſhonor. After Charles was departed, for ſome time Florence was quict, only Corſo 
was diflatisfy'd, as not thinking himſelf in Authority ſuitable to his deſerts : for the Go» 
vernment being in the hands ot the people, he believed it managed by ſuch as were much 
his intcriours : Moved therefore by theſe provocations , to varniſh over a foul delign with a 
fair pretence, he calumniated ſeveral Citizens who had had charge of the Publick money, 
for imbczling of it, and applying it to their private uſe 3 giving out that it was fit they 
ſhould be inquir'd after, tn. 5... Fo ſeveral of his mind did the fame, and many others 
by their ignorance and Credulity were per{waded that what Corſo did was out of pure care 
and affeCtion to his Country. On the other fide the _- accus'd, having the tavour of 
the people, ſtood upon their juſtitication, and fo far theſe differences proceeded, that after 
ſeveral expoſtulations, and civil controverlies, they came at length ro take Arms. On one 
tide there were Corſo, Lotieri Biſhop of Florence, with many of the Nobility, and ſome of 
the Commons. On the other fide there were the Signori, and the greateſt part of the 
people: {© that there was fighting in many places of the City. The Signori, perceiving 
their aftairs in ſome danger, ſent to Lmcea for aid , and immediately Ht & the people in 
Lwcea came in to their athſtance 3 by whoſe ſupervention things were preſently compos'd, 
the tumults afſwag'd, and the people continued in their former Liberty and Government, 
without any other puniſhment of the Author of the ſcandal. The Pope had heard of the ' 
tumults at Florence, and ſent thither Nicholas da Prato his Legate to appeaſe them, who, 
for his quality, learning and bchaviour, being a man of great reputation , he quickly ob- 
tained ſuch credit with the people, that they gave him Authority to reform, or Model 
their Government as he pleas'd. - Being of the Ghibiline faftion, he was inclin'd to call 
home thoſe of that party who were baniſh'd 3 But tirſt he thought it convenient to in- 
gratiate with the people by reſtoring their Ancient Companies, which A& ry 
ſtreng 
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ſirength to their intereſt, as it took away from the Nobleſs. , When he had as he choughe 
ſufficiently oblig'd the Multitude, The Legate deſign'd to call home the Exiles, and try'd 

many ways to effe& it, but was fo far*from ſucceeding in any of them, that he 

render'd himſelf ſuſpe&ed to the Governors, was forc'd out of the City, and leaving all 

in confuſion , in a great he excommunicated it at his departure. Nor was this 

City moleſted with one ouly, but ſeveral, there being at once the factions be- 

twixt the Nobility and the people; The Gnelfs and the Ghibilines, The Bianchi, and the 

Neri. At that time all the City was in Arms, and many 'bickerings happen'd 3 Many 

were diſcontented at the Legates departure, being willing the baniſh'd Citizens ſhould re- | 
turn, The Chief of them who rais'd the report were the Medici and the Gizgni, who my, 14 
( with the Legate ) were diſcover'd to be favourers of the Rebels; in the interim Skir- and Gingri. 
miſhes and Rencounters paſs'd in ſeyeral places of the Town, and to add to their Calamity, 

a fire broke out in the Orto S. Michel among the houſes of the Abbati, from thence. it 

went to the houſes of the Caponſacchi, and burn'd them, from thence to the houſes of 

the Macei, Amieri, Toſebi, Cipriani, Lamberti, Cavalcanti, and all the New Market; from 

thence it paſs'd to the Porta S. Maris, burn'd that, and then wheeling about to the Old- 

bridge, it conſum'd the palaces of the Gherardini, Pulci, Amidei, Lacard:fi, and with 

them ſo many other houſes, that the number of all that were conlum'd by that fire 
amounted to more than thirteen hundred. Some were of opinion it began by accident in 

the height of the Conflid. Others affirm it was done on purpoſe by Neri Abbati, Prior of 

S. Piero Scharagio ( a diſſolute and miſchievous perſon ) whorſeeing every body engaged, 

thought he might commit a piece of wickedneſs then, which no body ſhould be able to 
remedy; and to the end it might ſucceed the better, and give leſs ſuſpicion of him, he ſet the 

———_— —— - gee CC R—_— Lee =rng- + 

and this Conflagration happen'd in Fuly 1304. at which time Corſo Donati was the | 
only perſon who did not arm in thoſe tumuies; and noe without reaſon, for thereby. he £4190. 
preſumed (when weary of their fighting they ſhould incline to an agreement) he ſhould 

more calily be choſen Umpire betwixt them ; at length all Arms indeed were layd down, but 

more that they were tyr'd, and weary of their miſcries, than from any relentment or conde- 
ſcenſion on cither fide. The whole conſequence of all was, that the Rebels were not ſuffer*d 

to return, and the party which favour'd them was forc'd to comply. "The being 


pon | 
the Legate ſignify'd to the Exiles that now was their time (the City being diſticute of their 
heads) to return. Whereupon the Citizens which were baniſh'd, getting what force toge= 
ther they were able, they march'd to Florence, enter'd where the walls were unfiniſh'd, and 
paſs'd on as far as the Piazza of S. John. It was a remarkable paſſage to conlider 
that thoſe people who t in their behalf, whilſt humbly and d they 
to. be admitred , ſeeing come forcibly into the City with weapons in thei 
hands, turn'd: againſt them immediately, and, joyning with the people beat them oue of the 
City. This WR was loſt by leaving part ot their forces at Laftrs, and not attend» 
. uy 
found ( as many had done before ) 
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ceived very kindly by the people 3 and Veri was forc'd to fly for his ſafety. For Corſo ha» 
ving forc'd his cntrance at the Porta Pinti , drew up, and. made a ſtand at S.Pietro' Mag- 
giori ( a place not far from his Palace) and having united with ſuch of the people, and his 
friends as delir'd Novelty , and were come thither on purpoſe 3 the hrſt thing he did was 
. to diſcharge all Priſoners whatever, and however commutted, whether by private or pub- 
lick Authority. He forc'd the Signori to return privately to their houſcs, and cleftcd a 
certain Number ( of the fa&tion of the Ner ) out of the people to ſupply their places. For 
tive days together they ranſack'd and plunder'd the houſes of the chiet of the Bianchi; The 
Cerchi and the heads of that faction , ſecing the people for the moſt part their Enemies, 
and Charles none of their friend , were retir'd out of the City, to fuch Caſtles as they 
had, and whereas before they would not entertain the Counſel ot the Pope, they were now 
glad to implore his afliſtance, and to let him underſtand that Charles was not come to 
the advantage, but to the prejudice of the City. Whereupon the Pope ſent his Legate 
Matteo di Aquaſparta to Florence the ſecond time, who not only made a peace betwixt the 
Cerchi and Donati, but fortity'd it by ſeveral marriages and allyances. Nevertheleſs in- 
fiſting to have the Bianchi participate of the Chief Ofhces, and being deny'd by the Ner# 
who had them in poſſeſſion, he lctt the City as ill ſatisfy'd as before, and again Excom- 
municated it for its diſobedience. Thus both partics continued diſcontented. The Nert, 
ſeeing their Eneniies ſo near, were apprehenlive leaſt by their deſtruftion they ſhould re 
cover the Honours and Authority which they had Joſt 3 and as if theſe Fears and Animo- 
lities had not been ſufficient to do miſchief, new affronts and injuries were offered. Ni- 
cholas de Cerchi, being going with ſome of his friends to ſome ot his houſes, as he pals'd 
by the Pont? ad Africo, was aſſaulted by Simon ſon of Corſo Donati. The Conflict was 
ſnarp, -and on cither lide deplorable, for Nicholas was kilFd upon the place, and Simox 
{o wounded that he died the next Morning. This accident diſturb'd the whole City atreſh, 
and though the Neri were indeed moſt Culpable, yet they were protected by the Govern- 
ment, and before judgment could be obtain'd, a conſpiracy was diſcover'd between the 
Bianchi and Piero Terranti ( one of Charles his Barons ) with whom they practis'd pri- 
vately to be reſtor'd to the Government. The plot was detected by ſeveral leteers from 
the Cerchi to the ſaid Piero, though ſome immagin'd they were counterfeited by the Donati, 
to divert the infamy they had incurr'd by the aſſaſſination of Nicholas, The Cerchi and 
all their Clann were at this time Priſoners to the Donatt ( and among the reſt Dante the 
Poet )) their Eſtates were Confiſcated, and their. houſes demoliſh'd. Their party, with 
ſeveral of the Ghibilines that had joyn'd themſelves with them , were diſpers'd up and 
down in ſundry places, attending new troubles to better their Condition 3 and Charles 
having t:niſh*d what he delign*d when he came thither, return'd to the Pope in purſuance 
of his Expedition into Sicily, in which he managed himſelf with no more prudence then 
he had done in Florence 3 but loſing many of his men, he went back into France, with no 
little diſhonor. After Charles was departed, for ſome time Florence was quict, only Corſo 
was diflatisfy'd, as not thinking himſclf in Authority ſuitable to his deſerts : for the Go» 
vernment being in the hands ot the people, he believed it managed by ſuch as were much 
his intcriours: Moved therefore by theſe provocations , to varniſh over a foul delign with a 
fair pretence, he calumniated ſeveral Citizens who had had charge of the Publick money, 
for imbezling of it, and applying it to their private uſe 3 giving out that it was fit they 
ſhould be inquir'd after, = puniſh'd: ſeveral of his mind did the ſame, and many others 
by their ignorance and Credulity were per{waded that what Corſo did was out of pure care 
and affeCtion to his Country. On the other {ide the perſons accus'd, having the tavour of 
the people, ftood upon their juſtitication, and (© far theſe differences pr ed, that after 
ſeveral cxpoſtulations, and civil controverlies, they came at length ro take Arms. On one 
fide there were Corſo, Lotieri Biſhop of Florence, with many of the Nobility, and ſome of 
the Commons. On the other fide there were the Signori, and the greateſt part of the 
people: {o that there was tighting in many places of the City. The Signori, perceiving, 
their aflairs in ſome danger, ſent to Lmcea for aid , and immediately M the people in 
Lacea came in to their athſtance 3 by whoſe ſupervention things were preſently compos'd, 
the tumults afſwag'd, and the people continued in their former Liberty and Government, 
without any other puniſhment of the Author of the ſcandal. The Pope had heard of the 
tumults at Florence, and ſent thither Nicholas da Prato his Legate to appeaſe them, who, 
for his quality, learning and bchaviour, being a man of great reputation , he quickly ob- 
tained ſuch credit with the people, that they gave him Authority to reform, or Model 
their Government as he pleas'd. - Being of the Ghibiline fation, he was inclin'd to call 
home thoſe of that party who were baniſh'd 3 But firſt he thought it convenient to in- 
gratiate with the people by reſtoring their Ancient Companies, which A& added —_— 
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ſtrength to their intereſt, as it took away from the Nobleſs. . When he had as he thoughe 
ſufficiently oblig'd che Multitude, The Legate deſign'd to call home the Exiles, and try'd 
many ways to effe& it, but was ſo far*from ſucceeding in any of them, that he 
render'd himſelf ſuſpe&ted to the Governors, was forc'd out of the Ciry , and leaving all 
in confuſion , in a great he excommunicated it at his departure. Nor was this 
City moleſted with one ouly, but ſeveral, there being at once the factions be- 
ewixt the Nobility and the people: The Guelfs and the Ghibilines, The Bianchi, and the 
Neri. At that time all the City was in Arms, and many bickerings happen'd ; Many 
were diſcontented at the Legates departure, being willing the baniſh'd Citizens thould re- 


turn. The Chief of them who rais'd the report were the Medici and the Gizgni, who m1. 154 
( with the Legate ) were diſcover'd to be favourers of the Rebels; in the interim Skir- and Giogri. 


miſhes and Rencounters paſs'd in ſeveral places of the Town, and to add to their Calamity, 
a fire broke out in the Orto S. Michel among the houſes of the Abbati, from thence. it 
went to the houſes of the Caponſacchi, and burn'd them, from thence to the houſes of 
the Macci, Amieri, Toſehi, Cipriani, Lamberti, Cavalcanti, and all the New Market; from 
thence it paſs'd to the Porta S. Maris, burn'd that, and then wheeling about to the Old- 
bridge, it conſum'd the palaces of the Gherardini, Pulci, Amidei, Lxcard:fi, and with 
them ſo many other houſes, that the number of all that were conlum'd by that fire 
amounted to more than thirteen hundred. Some were of opinion it began by accident in 
the height of the Conflid. Others affirm it was done on purpoſe by Neri Abbati, Prior of 
S. Piero Scharagio ( a difſolute and miſchievous perſon ) whorſeeing every body engag 

thought he might commit a piece of wickedneſs then, which no body ſhould be able to 
remedy; and to the end it might ſucceed the better, and give leſs ſuſpicion of him, he ſet the 
houſes of his own party on fire, where he could do it with convenience. Theſe Conflics, 


and this Conflagration happen'd in Fuly 1304. at which time Corſo Donati was the ha 
only perſon who did not arm in thoſe tumults ; and not without reaſon, tor thereby he _ = 


preſumed (when weary of their fighting they ſhould incline to an agreement) he ſhould 
more calily be choſen Umpire betwixt them ac hengrtell ee indead wen layd down, but 
more that they were tyr'd, and weary of their miſcries, than from any relentment or conde- 
ſcenſion on cither fide. The whole conſequence of all was, that the Rebels were not ſuffer*d 
to return, and the party which favour'd them was forc'd to comply. The e being 
come back tc Rome, and underſtanding the new diſtrations in Florence, boa: vv pry- 
Pope that if he defign'd to compoſe them, it would be neceſſary to ſend for twelve of the 


Principal Malecontents of that City, which being the nouriſhment and. fomentors of 


their miſerics, their miſeries would ceaſe as ſoon as they were remov*d. The Pope, took 
his Counſel, ſent for twelveof the Chief Citizens (who came to Rome in obedience to his 
ſummons) and among them Corſo Nonati was one. Upon the departure of theſe Citizens 
the Legate ſignify'd to the Exiles that now was their time (the City being diſticute of their 
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might have liv'd quietly, had not the inſatiableneſs of Ceorſo's ambition created new 
troubles. To gain reputation it was always his Cuſtom to oppoſe the ſentiment of the 
Nobility in whatever was propos'd 3 and which way he obſerved the people to encline, 
thither he conſtantly dire&ed his Authority , to work himſelf into their favour 3 fo that 
in all Innovations and Controverfics he was the head 3 all perſons reſorting to him who 
had any thing extraordinary in delign. Hereupon he became ſo odious to ſeveral con- 
ſiderable Citizens, that. the faction of the Neri ſubdivided, and fell into open diviſion 
among themſelves, becauſe' Corſo made uſe of private Force and Authority, and of ſuch 
Perfons as were enemies to the State. Yet ſuch was the Awe and Majeſty of his Perſon, 
that every body fear'd himz to deprive him of the peoples favour (which, that way, was ea- 
fily diſingaged) it was given out that he delign'd upon the Government, and meant to make 
himſelt King 3 Which from his extravagant way ot living was credible enough, and much 
confirmd when afterwards he married a daughter of Vgwccione odella Faggivola chict ot the 
Bianchi, and Ghibilins, and the moſt powerful Perſon in the City. This Alliance was no 
ſooner known among his Enemies, but his adverſaries took Arms, and the people for that 
reaſon were ſo far from appearing in his defence, that the greater part of them joyn'd with 
his Enemies. The Chief ot his Enemies (and who were at the head of them) were Roſſo della 
Toſa, Pazzino de Pazzo, Geri Spini, and Berto Brunelleſchi. They, their followers, and the 
greateſt part of the people, ran with their Swords drawn to the foot of the Palace of the Sig- 
2ori, by whoſe Order an accuſation was prefer*d to Piero Bianca Captain of the people,againſt 
Corſo as a perſon who (by the aſhiiance of Vgwccione ) conſpired to be King. Upon this im- 
peachment he was ſummon'd, and refuſing to appear, was declared a Rebel tor his Contuma- 
Cy 3 there having been but two hours time betwixt his accuſation and ſentence 3 judgment 
pronounced, the £ignori. with the ſeveral Companies of the people (their banners diſplay'd) 
went preſently to apprehend him. Corſo on the other ſide not at all diſmay'd cither at the ſe- 
verity of the ſentence, the authority of the Sigyori, nor the unconſtancy of his friends (who 
had many of them forſaken him) fell to fortitying his houſe, hoping to have detended him- 
ſelf there till Vgwecione (to whom he had ſent word of his condition.) ſhould come, to his 
reſcue. His houſes, and Avenues were fortity*d and barricado'd by him, and ſtrengthen'd 
with ſuch Garriſons of his friends, that though the people were very numerous and prefs'd 
hard to have enter'd them, they could not prevail. The Conflict was ſmart, many kilPd. and 
wounded on both fides, and the people finding there was no entrance that way by force, 
got into the houſes -of his Neighbours, and through them they brake — into 
His:”” Corſo finding himſelf environ'd by his Eriemies, and/no hopes of relict Ugncci- 
-one; diſpairing of Viftory, he reſolved to try what was poſſible for his Eſcape 3 advanci 
therefore with Gherardo Boridini and ſeveral other his moſt faithful and valiant friends, 
charg*d {o furiouſly upon his Enemies, that he brake them, and made his way thorow thera 
( tighting) out of" the Porta alla Croce : Nevertheleſs being perſued Gherardo was lain by 
Boccaceio Caviceiulli upon the Africa, and Corſo was taken Priſoher at Rowezano by certain 
Spaniſh horſemen belonging to the Signoria. But, diſdaining the ſight of his Victorious Ene- 
mics, and to prevetit the torments which rags) pers bo ine, as they were bringing 
him back towardg Florence, he-threw himſelf off his horſe, and was cut to pieces by one'of 
the Company z his body was gather'd together by the Monks of S.S2lxi, and bury'd, but 
without any ſolemnity. This was the fad end of- that | Perſon, to whom his 
Country, and the Nerz, ow'd much both of their good fortune and ill 3 and doubtleſs had his 
mind bcen more moderate, his memory would have been more honourable 3 however,he de- 
ſerves a place 'the beſt Cirizens this City did ever produce, though indeed the turbu- 
Jency of his Spirit caus'd his Couitry 3 and party both to forget their obligations to him, 
and at length procur'd his death, and many miſchiefs to them. Ugnccione coming 
to the relief of his Soh 'in Law'as far as Kemoeli, and hearing he was taken by the 
people, preſuming he could do him no goed; to'fave his own ſtake, hererurn'd back as 
NE 'Came. £0 TEC Lit , uy 
- Corſo being dead in the year 1308. all tumilts'ceas'd, and every body lived quietly. fill 
news'was brought that Arrigo the Emperor was come intoltaly with all the Florentine Exiles 
Ih his Company, whonr he had promiis'd to reinſtate in their own Country. To-obviate this, 
end leſſen the number of their Enemies, the iſtrates thought fit of theraſdves torcinvite 
zl thoſe who had been rebels, bat ſorne tew which were particularly ex Thoſe which 
were excepted, were the greateſt part of the Ghibilines, and ſome of the fation of the Bian- 


chi; among which were Dante Aleghieri , the Sons of Veri de Cerchi, and Giano della Belle. 
&y fetit likewiſe to defire the Aﬀſtance of Robe## King of Naples, but not prevailingin 

an afnicable way without terms, they gave hin the Covertaan 

years; upon condition he would detend . 
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came to Piſz, and from thence coaſting along the ſhore, he went to Rome, where he was 
Crown'd in the year 1312 after which, addreſfing himſelf to the ſubduction of the 
Florentines , he rmarch'd by the way of Perugia and Arezzo to Florence, and poſted 
himſelf with his Army at the Monaſtery of S. Salxi where he cohtinued fifty days without 
any conſiderable exploit. Deſpairing ot ſucceſs againſt that City, he remov'd to Piſa, con- 
federated with the King of Szcily to make an Enterprize upon Naples, and marched forward 
with his Army, but whilſt he thought himſelf ſure of Victory, and Robert gave himſelf 
for loſt, the Emperour died at Bxonconvento, and that Expedition miſcarry'd. Not long 
after it fell out that Vgwecione became Lord of Piſa, and by degrees of Lxcca, where he 
joyn'd himſelf with the Ghibilines, and by the affiſtance of that tation, committed great 
depredations upon the Neighbours. The Florentines to free themſelves from his Excurſi- 
ons, defir'd King Robert that his Brother Piero might have the Command of their Army. 
In the mean time Vgmecione was not idle. To increaſe his numbers, and extend his domi- 
nion, partly by force, and partly by ſtratagem, he had poſleſs'd himfelt of many ſtrong Ca- 
ſtles in the Vallics of Arno, and Nievole, and having advanc'd fo far as to beliege Monte 
Catini, the Florentines __ it neceſſary to relieve it, leſt otherwiſe that Conflagra- 
tion ſhould conſume their whole Country. Having drawn together a great Army, they 
March'd into the Valdi Nievole, gave battel to VUgnccione, and, atter a ſharp hight, were de- 
feated. In the battel, they loſt 2000. men beſides Piero the Kings Brother, whoſe body could 
never be found. Nor was the Victory on UVgnccione's ſide without ſome qualification, he ha- 
ving loſt one of his Sons, and ſeveral Officers of Note. After this diſaſter, the Florentines 
fortify'd at home as much as they could, and King Kobert ſent them a new General call'd 
the Conte di Andrea with the title of Conte Novello. By his deportment (or rather by the 
Genius of the Florentines, whoſe property it is to increaſe upon every ſettlement, and to fall 


afterwards into factions upon every accident) notwithſtanding their preſent War with Vgxc- New diviſiee; 


cione, they divided again, and ſorne were for King Robert, and others againſt him, The 
chic of his Adverſaries were Simon della Toſa, the Magalotti, and other popular families, 
who had greateſt intereſt: in the Government, Theſe perſons ſent firſt irto France , and 
then into Germany, to raiſe men, and invite Officers, that by their affiſtanc e they might 
be able to rid themſelves of their New Governour the Conte. But their fortune was ad- 
verſe, and neither could be procur'd. Nevertheleſs they gave not their Enterpriſe over 3 
though they had been diſappointed both in Germany and France; they found out an 
Officer in Agobbio; having driven out King Roberts Governour, they ſent for Lands 
from Agobbio, and made him Efſecutore , ( of indeed Executioner ) giving him ab- 


ſolute power over their whole City. Laxdo being vatutally cruel and avaritious, Laudo dt 4- 
march'd with arm'd men up and down the City , plundring in this place , and killing in gobbio. 


that, as thoſe who ſent for him gave him directions 3 and not content with this info- 


lence, he Coyn'd falſe mony with the Florentine ſtamp, and no man had the power to * 


oppoſe it, to ſuch grandeur was he arriv'd by the diſſention of the Citizens. Miſerable 
certainty, and much to be lamented was the Condition of this City, which, neither the 
Conſequences of their former diviſions, their apprehenſion of Ugzecione , nor the Au- 
thority of a King was ſufhcicnt to unite. Abroad they were infeſted by Ugwecione 3 at 
bome they were pillag'd by Laxdo; and yet no reconciliation. The Kings friends, 
many of the Nobility, ſeveral great men of the Popmlace and aÞ the Guelfr, were 
Enemies to Lawdo and his party. Nevertheleſs the adverſary having the Authority in 
his hand, they could. not without rtanifeſt danger diſcover themſelves 3 however , - that 
they might not be deficient in what they were able to do towards the freeing themſelves 


of ſo dilhonourable 9, Tay , they writ privately to King Robert to intreat that he 
would make Conte Gwido ds Buttifolle his Lieutenant in Florence. The King granted 
their requeſt, ſent the Conte to them forthwith, and the adverſe party ( the 


Signorti alſo were Enemies to the King) had not op Conage 9 oppoſe him. | But the 
Conte for all that, had not much A ity conter'd , the Segynori, and Gonfalo- 
neri of the Companies were favourers of Laudo and his accomplices: During, theſe trou- 
bles in Florence, the daughter of Alberto coming out of Germany, pals'd by this City in her 
way to her husband Charles Son to King Kobere, She was very honourably received by 
ſuch as were friends to the King,who complaining to her of the ſad Condition of their City, 
and the Tyranny, of Laxdo and his party, ſhe promis'd her affiſtance, and by the help 
of her interpolition and ſuch as were ſent thither from the King, the Citizens were re- 
conci'd, Laudo depos'd from his Authority, and ſent home to Agobbio full of treaſure 
and blood Lawdo being gone, they fell to Reform, and the Signoria was contirm'd by 
the King for three years longer 3 and becauſe before there were viz in the Senate of 
Laudo's party, vi new were choſen of the Kings, and they continu'd x111. for —_—_ 
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might have liv'd quietly, had not the infatiableneſs of Cerſo's ambition created new 
troubles. To gain reputation it was always his Cuſtom to oppoſe the ſentiment of the 
Nobility in whatever was propos'd 3 and which way he obſerved the people to encline, 
thither he conſtantly dire&ed his Authority , to work himſelf into their favour 3 fo that 
in all Innovations and Controverſies he was the head 3 all perſons reſorting to him who 
had any thing extraordinary in delign. Hereupon he became ſo odious to ſeveral con- 
ſiderable Citizens, that. the fation of the Neri ſubdivided, and fell into open diviſion 
among themſelves, becauſe' Corſo made uſe of -private Force and Authority, and of ſuch 
Perfons as were enemies to the State. Yet ſuch was the Awe and Majeſty of his Perſon, 
that every body fear*d himz to deprive him of the peoples favour (which, that way, was ea- 
fily diſingaged) it was given out that he delign'd upon the Government, and meant to make 
himſelt King 3 Which from his extravagant way ot living was credible enough, and much 
confirm*d when afterwards he married a daughter of Vgxccione odella Faggivola chict ot the 
Bianchi, and Ghbibilins, and the moſt powerful Perſon in the City. This Alliance was no 
ſooner known among his Enemies, but his adverſaries took Arms, and the people tor that 
reaſon were ſo far from appearing in his defence, that the greater part of them joyn'd with 
his Enemies. The Chief ot his Enemics (and who were at the head of them) were Roſſo della 
Toſa, Pazzino de Pazzo, Geri Spini, and Berto Brunelleſchi. They, their followers, and the 
greateſt part of the people, ran with their Swords drawn to the foot of the Palace of the Sig- 
ori, by whoſe Order an accuſation was prefer'd to Piero Bianca Captain of the people,againſt 
Corſo as a perſon who (by the aſhliance of Vgecione ) conſpired to be King. Upon this im- 
peachment he was ſummon'd, and refuſing to appear, was declared a Rebel tor his Contuma- 
cy 3 there having been but two hours time betwixt his accuſation and ſentence 3 judgment 
pronounced, the Signori. with the ſeveral Companies of the people (their banners diſplay'd)) 
went preſently to apprehend him. Corſo on the other ſide not at all diſmay'd either at the ſe- 
verity of the ſentence, the authority of the Signori, nor the unconſtancy of his friends (who 
had many of them forſaken him) fell to fortifying his houſe, hoping to have detended him- 
ſelf there till Vgneccione (to whom he had ſent word of his condition) ſhould come, to his 
reſcue. His houſes, and Avenues were fortity*d and barricado'd by him, and ſirengthen'd 
with ſuch Garriſons of his friends, that though the people were very numerous and preſs'd 
hard to have enter'd them, they could not prevail. The Conflict was ſmart, many killd. and 
wounded on both fides, and the people finding there was no entrance that way by force, 
got into the houſes -of his Neighbours, and through them they brake ys ly into 
His:”” Corſo finding himſelf environ'd by his Eriemies, and'no hopes . of relict Ugnecci- 
one; diſpairing of ViRory, he reſolved to try what was poſſible for his Elcape 3 advancit 
therefore with Gherardo Boxidini and ſeveral other his moſt faithful and valiant friends, ; 
charg*d fo furiouſly upon his Enemies, that he brake them, and made his way thorow them 
( fighting) out of" the Porta alla Croce : Nevertheleſs being perſued Gherardo was ſlain by 
Boceaceio Caviceiulli upon the Africa, and Corſo was taken Priſoher at Rowezano by certain 
Spaniſh horſemen belonging to the Signoria. But, diſdaining the ſight of his Victorious Ene- 
mics, and to prevett the torments which they would probably inflict, as theywere bringing 
him back towardg Florence, he-threw himſelf off his horſe, and was cut to pieces by one/of 
the Company 3 his body was gather'd together by the Monks of S.S2lxi, and bury'd, bur 
without'any ſolemnity. This was the fad end of that Magnanimous Perſon, to whom his 
Country, and the Neri, ow'd much both of their good fortune and ill 3 and doubtleſs had his 
mind been more moderate, his memory would%ave been more honourable 3 however,he de- 
ſerves a place among'the beſt Cirizens this City did-ever produce, though indeed the turbu- 
Jency of his Spirit caus'd his Coutitry 3 and party both to forget their obligations to him, 
and at length procur'd his death, and many miſchiefs ro them. Ugzccione coming 
to the relief of ' his Soh in Law'as far as Kemoli, and hearing he was taken by the 
prople, preſuming he could do him no goed; to'fave his own ſtake, hererurn'd back as 
came. . | 1 


- "Corſo being dead in the year 1308. all tumwlts'ceas'd, and every body lived quictly. till 
Hiews'was brought that Arrigo the Emperor was come intoltaly withall the Florentine Exiles 
mh his Company, whom he had promiis'd to reaniſtate in their own Country. To-obviate this, 
end leſſen the number of their Enemies, the Magiſtrates thought fit of therhſelves toreinvite 
zl thoſe who had been rebels, bat ſorne few which were particularly excepted. Thoſe which 
were excepted, were the greateſt part of the Ghibilines, and ſome of the tation ot the Bian- 
ej, among which were Dante Aleghieri , the Sons of Veri de Cerchi, and Giano della Bells. 
They fetit likewiſe to deſire the Affiſtance of Robe## King of Naples, but not prevailingin 
an afnicable way without terms, they gave him the t of their City for tive 
years; upon condition he would defend as his ſubjets. The Emperourin his paſſage 

came 
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came to Piſa, and from thence coaſting along the ſhore, he went to Rome, where he was 
Crown'd in the year 1312 after which, addrcſfing himſelf to the ſubduction of the 
Florentines , he march'd by the way of Perugia and Arezzo to Florence, and poſted 
himſelf with his Army at the Monaſtery of S. Sa/xi where he cohtinued fifty days without 
any conſiderable exploit. Deſpairing ot ſucceſs againſt that City, he remov'd to Piſa, con- 
federated with the King of Szcily to make an Enterprize upon Naples, and marched forward 
with his Army, but whilſt he thought himſelf ſure of Victory, and Robert gave himſelf 
for loſt, the Emperour died at Bxonconvento, and that Expedition miſcarry'd. Not long 
after it fell out that Vgwecione became Lord of Piſa, and by degrees of Lxcca, where he 
joyn'd himſelf with the Ghibilines, and by the affiſtance of that tation, committed great 
depredations upon the Neighbours. The Florentines to free themſelves from his Excurſi- 
ons, delir'd King Robert that his Brother Piero might have the Command of their Atmy, 
In the mean time Vgnccione was not idle. To increaſe his numbers, and extend his domi- 
nion, partly by force, and partly by ſtratagem, he had poſſeſs'd himiſelt of many ſtrong Ca- 
ſtles in the Vallics of Arno, and Nzevole, and having advanc'd fo far as to beliege Monte 
Catini, the Florentines — it neceſſary to relieve it, leſt otherwiſe that Conflagra- 
tion ſhould conſume their whole Country. Having drawn together a great Army, they 
March'd into the Valdi Nievole, gave battel to Ugnccione, and, atter a ſharp tight, were de- 
feated. In the battel, they loſt 2000. men beſides Piero the Kings Brother, whoſe body could 
never be found. Nor was the Victory on Ugnccione's fide without ſome qualiheation, he ha- 
ving loſt one of his Sons, and ſeveral Officers of Note. After this diſaſter, the Florentines 
fortify'd at home as much as they could, and King Kobert ſent them a new General calld 
the Conte di Andrea with the title of Conte Novello. By his deportment (or rather by the 
Genius of the Florentines, whoſe property it is to increaſe upon every ſettlement, and to fall 


afterwards into factions upon every accident) notwithſtanding their preſent War with Ugxc- New diviſied; 


cione, they divided again, and ſome were for King Robert, and others againſt him, The 
chict of his Adverſaries were Simon della Toſa, the Magalotti, and other popular families, 
who had greateſt intereſt: in the Government. Theſe perſons ſent firſt i1to France , and 
then into Germany, to raiſe men, and invite Officers, that by their affiſtanc e they might 
be able to rid themſelves of their New Governour the Conte. But their fortune was ad- 
verſe, and neither could be procur'd. Nevertheleſs they gave not their Enterpriſe over 3 
though they had been diſappointed both in Germany and France; they found out an 
Officer in Agobbioz having driven out King Roberts Governour, they ſent for Lands 
from Agobbio, and made him Efſecutore , ( of indeed Executioner ) giving him ab- 


ſolute power over their whole City. Lawdo being vatutally cruel and avaritious, Laudo dt 4- 
march'd with arm'd men up and down the City , plundring in this place , and killing in gobbio. 


that, as thoſe who ſent for him gave him directions 3 and not content with this info- 


lence, he Coyn'd falſe mony with the Florentine ſtamp, and no man had the power to * 


oppole it, to ſuch grandeur was he arriv'd by the diſſention of the Citizens. Miſerable 
certainty, and much to be lamented was the Condition of this City, which, neither the 
Conſequences of their former diviſions, their apprehenſion of Vgzccione , nor the Au» 
thority of a King was ſufficicat to unite. Abroad they were infeſted by Ugnccione 3 at 
home they were pillag'd by Laxdo;z and yet no reconciliation. The Kings friends, 
many of the Nobility , ſeveral great. men of the Popwlace and aÞ the Guelfr, were 
Enemies to Lawdo and his party. Nevertheleſs the adverſary having the Authority in 
his hand, they could. not without rhanifeſt danger diſcover themſelves 3 however , - that 
they might not be deficient in what they were able to do towards the freeing themſelves 
of ſo diſhonourable 2} 65 , they writ privately to King Robert to intreat that he 
would make Conte Gwido da Buttifolle his Lieutenant in Florence. The King granted 
their requeſt, ſent the Conte to them forthwith, and the adverſe party (rhough the 
Signort alſo were Enemies to the King ) had not the Conga to oppoſe him. / But the 
Conte for all that, had not much Authority confer'd , becauſe the Segnori, and Gonfalo- 
neri of the Companies were favourers of Laxdo and his accomplices. . During, theſe trou- 
bles in Florence, the daughter of Alberto coming out of Germany, pals'd by this City in her 
may to her husband Charles Son to King Robere, She was very honourably received by 
ſuch as were friends to the King,who complaining to her of the ſad Condition of their City, 
and the Tyranny, of Laxdo and his party, ſhe promis'd her affiftance, and by the help 
of her interpolition and ſuch as were ſent thither from the King, the Citizens were re- 
conci'd, Laudo depos'd from his Authority, and ſent home to Agobbio full of treaſure 
and blood. Lawdo being gone, they fell to Reform, and the Signoria was contirm'd by 
the King for three years longer 3 and becauſe before there were viz in the Senate of 
Laudo*s party, vi new were choſen of the Kings, and they continu'd x111. for ——— 
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but they were reduced afterwards to VII their old number. About this time UVgmccione 
was driven Out of Lucca, and Piſa, and Caftraccio Caſtracani, a Citizen of Lucca, ſuc- 


ceeded him in the Government 3 and being a brave and Couragious 


Gentleman 


and Fortunate in all his Undertakings, in a ſhort time he made himſelf Chief of the 
Ghibilin fa&tion in Tuſcany. For this cauſe, laying alide their private diſcords, the Flo- 
rentines for ſeveral years made it their bulineſs, firlt to obſtruct the growth of Caſtrac- 
cio's Power, and afterwards, ( in caſe he ſhould grow powerful againſt their will ) to 


conſider which way they were to defend themſelves agai 
might deliberate with more Counſel, and Execute wi 


him : and that the Signori 
more Authority, they Created 


XII. Citizens ( which they call'd Bzonbxomini, without whoſe advice and concurrence the 
Signori were not to do any thing of importance. In the mean time the Authority of Ki 
Robert expir'd 3 the Goverment divolv'd once more upon the City, which ſet up the 0 
ReGori and Magiſtrates as formerly, and their fear of Caſtruccro, kept them Friends, and 
united. Caſtruccro after many brave wy 66 againſt the Lord's of Lanxigiana, fat 


down before Prato: The Florentines 


'd at the news, reſolved to relieve it, and ſhut- 


ting up their Shops they got together in a confus'd and tumultuous manner about 20000 


Foot and 1500 Horſe 3 an 
mation was made by 


to leſſen the force of Caſtruccio and add to their own, Procla- 
the Signori that what ever Rebc) of the Gzelfr ſhould come in to 


the relief of Prato, ſhould be reſtor'd afterwards to his Country : upon which Procla- 
mation more than 4000 of the Gzelfs came in and joyned with them, by which acceſſion, 
their Army being become formidable, they march*'d with all ſpeed towards Prato, but 
Caftruceio, having, no mind to hazard a Battail againſt ſo conſiderable a force, drew off and 


retreated to Lacca. 


Upon his retreat, great Controverlie aroſe in the Army betwixt the 


Nobility and the People. The People would have purſacd, and fought in hopes to have 
,overcome and deſtroyed him 3 the Nobility would return, alledging they had done c- 
n already in expoſing Florence for the relief of Prato. That there being a neceffiry 
for that, it was well enough done, but now, no neceſſity being upon them, lictle to be 
gotten, and much to be loſt, fortune was not to be tempted, nor the Enimy to be follow'd. 
Not beingable to accord among themſelves, the bulineſs was referred to the Signori,which 
conſiſting of Nobility and Commons, they fell into the ſame difference of opinion, which 
being known to the City, they aſſembled in great multitudes in the Piazza, threatning 
the Nobility highly, till at laſt they condeſcended. But their reſolution coming too late, 
and many conſtrain'd to joyn in it againſt their perſwaſions, the Enimy had time, and 


drew ſafely off to Laxcca. This difference 
Nobility, the Signoriretus'd to perform 
came in upon Proclamation, which the Rebels perceiving, 


t the People into fuch a huff againſt the * 
e Promiſe they made to the Rebels which 
they reſolv'd to be before hand 


if poſſible, and accordingly preſented themſelves at the Gates of the City wo be admitted 


betore the Army came up 3 but their defi 
beaten back by thoſe who were left in the Town : 


ing ſaſpected, miſcarryed, and they were 
o try if they could obtain that by trea- 


ty, which they could not compaſs by force, they ſent cight Embaſſadors to the Signori, to 


commemorate to them the Faith they had given; the 


they had Tun thereupon 3 


and that it could not be unreaſonable they ſhould have their promiſed reward. The Nobi- 


lity thonght themſelves obli —_ 'd them parti 
therefore fanploy'd all their intereſt for 
ing inrag'd that the Enterprize againſt Caftrxccio was not 


ly as well as the Signori,and 
c advantage of the Rebels 3 but the Commons (be- 


as it might have been) 


would not conſent 3 which turn'd afterwards to the great ſhame and diſhonour of the City. 


with the Gzelfs that if they would 


The Nobility being many of them diſguſted thereat, endeavoured that by force, which 
was them . upon applications 3 and 
attempt thei 


entrance without, they would take up Arms in their affiftance within 3 but 
their plot being diſcover'd the Day before it was to be Executed, when the baniſh'd Gwelfs 


came to make their attack, they found the Ci 


in Arms, and all things fo well diſpos'd 


Sou thern without, and ſuppreſs thoſe within, that none of them durſt venture, and 
e Ent 


erprize was given over without any effort. The Rebels being 


it was 


thought ht thoſe Perſons ſhould be puniſh'd who invited them thither, nevertheleſs though 


every Body could point at the delinquents, 
cuſethem, Thar the truth might Fha 
of the Offendors ſhould be writtery down 3 and deliver'd pri 


no Body durſt Name them, much more ac- 
ially be known, it was ordered that the Names 
y to the Captain 


which being done, the Perſons accuſed were Amerigo Donati, Teghiaio Freſcobaldi, 2nd Lot= 
teringo Gherardini, whole Judges being now more tavourable,than (perhaps) their crime de» 


ſcrv'd, they were only bondemn'd to pay a Sum of Money 


, and came off, 


The rurmlts in Florence upon the alarm by the Rebels, demonſtrated clearly that to 
the Company of the People one Captain was not ſufficient; and therefore it was ordered for 


the 


f 
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the future, that every Company ſhould have three or four, and every Gonfalonier two or 
three, join'd to them which ſhould be call'd Pexnonieri, that, in caſe of neceſſicy, where the 
whole Company could not be drawn out, part of it might appear under one of the faid 
Officers. And as it happens inall Common-wealths, after any great accidenr, ſome or o- 
ther of the old Laws are abrogated, and others reviv'd to ſupply them, ſo the Segworis 
being at firſt but occalional and temporary, the Senators and Collegi then in being ( having 
the Power in their hands ) took Authority upon themſelves to make a Council of the Sig- 


nori , which ſhould fit forty Months for the future, their Names being to be put into a The Council 
purſe, and drawn out every two Months. But for as much as many of the Citizens were ©f the Signort 
jealous their Names were not in the purſe, there was a new Imborſation before the forty M —_— 
Months began. Hence it was,the cuſtom of the purſe had its Original, and was us'd in the aye; cas be- 
Creation of their Magiſtrats, both at home and abroad, whereas formerly they were cho- fore ir «a 


ſen by a Counſel of the Succeſlors as the tearm of the Office began to expire. Ar firſt this *ccafional. 


way of ele&ion was call'd Imborſationi, and afterwards Squittini, And becauſe every three, 


or at moſt five years this cuſtom was to be us'd, it was thought they had prevented great ,, 


Ele&ion of 
agiſtrars by 


miſchiefs to the City, occalion'd by multitude of Competitors, and tumults at every e- 1nbor{ation- 


letion of Magiſtrats, which tumults being to be correted no way (in their Judgments) 
ſo readily, they pitched upon this, not diſcerning the evils which lay conceal'd under (o 
{mall a convenience. It was now in the year 1325. when Caſtraccio having ſcit'd on 
Piftcia, was grown fo conſiderable, that the Florentines ( jealous of his greatnels, reſoly'd 
before he had ſetled his new conqueſt, to fall upon him, and recover it ( if poſhible ) out 
of his hands. Whereupon of Citizens and their Friends they affermbled 20000 Foot, and 
3000 Horſe, and encamp'd before Alto Paſcis, by taking it, to render the relief of Piftois 
the more difficult. The Florentincs took that and when they had done,they march'd 
towards Lwcca forraging and wafting the Country. But by the Imprudence and Treache- 

of their Commander, little progres was made. This Perſon ( call'd Ramonds da Car- 
p is ) obſerving the Florentines to have been very liberal of their liberty, and to have 
confer'd the Goverment ſometimes upon Ki ſometimes upon ts, and ſometimes 
upon more inferiour Perſons; he "_ with himſelf that if he could bring them into any 
exigence, or diſtreſs, it might cafily fall out that they would make him their Prince 3 to this 
purpoſe he frequently defir'd and preſs'd to have the fame Authority inveſted in him in 
the City, as he had in the Army, otherwiſe he could not require nor expe&t that Obe- 
dience which was neceſſary for a General. The Florentines nothearing on rhat Ear, their 


Ramondo d4 


Captain proceeded but flowly, negleing his time, as much as Caftrxcezo improv'd it 5 for Cardona Gene- 
Caftraccio having procur'd {upplics from the Viſconti, and other Princes of Lombardy, and ral of the Fle- 
made himſelf ſtrong, Ramondo ( who before loſthis opportunity of conquering for want of '*57%* 


fidelity ) now loſt the polhbility of preſerving himſelf, tor want of diſcreation 3 for march-+ 
ing up and down lazily with his Army, he was overtaken by Caſtrxceio near Alto Paſcie, 
aſteuttcd, and aftera long, fight, broken to pieces 3 in which Action many Florentines were 
taken Priſoners and Kill'd, and their General among the reſt, who received the reward of 
his infidelity and ill Counſel from Fortune her ſelf, which had been more properly beſtow'd 
by the hands of the Florentines.The calamities which Caftraccio introduced upon the F loren= 
tines after his Victory 3 the Depradations, Impriſonments, Ruin's, and Burnings, are not 
to be expreſs'd ; having no Body to oppoſe him, for ſeveral Months together, he went 
where, and did what he had a mind to, and the Florentines thonght thetnſelves happy, (at 
ter ſuch a defeat ) ifthey could fave the City. Nevertheleſs they were not ſo deiperatly 
low but they made great proviſions of Money, rais'd what Soldiers was poffible, and ſent to 
their Friends for affiſtance 3 but no providence was ſufficient againfi ſuch an Enimy, they 
were forc'd therefore to make choice of Carlo Duke of Calabria { the Son of King Kobert ) 
to be their Soveraign 3 If it would pleaſe him to undertake their defence; for that Family 
having been us'd to the Supremacy of that City, they is'd him rather their Obedience, 
than Friendſhip. But Carlo being perſonally Tploy's in the Wars of Sicily, he ſent Gwal- 
tieri ( a French Man and ) Dwke of Athens to take poſſeſſion in his behalf. Heas his Maſters 
Leiutenant,took Hy of the Government, and created Magiſtrats as he pleas'd. Not- 
withſtanding his behaviour was ſo modett, and in a manner ſo contrary to his own N 
every one lov'd him. Having finiſh'd his War in Sicily, Charles carne with a 

Horſe to Florence, and made his entry in Fwly 1326. His arrival gave ſme impediment 


The Duke of 


Athens Gover- 
ner ofFlorence. 


toCaſtraccio,& kept him fromruramaging up and down the Country with that freedom and 


ſecurity which he had formerly done. But what the City gain'd abroad, jt loft at home, 
and when their Enitmics were reſtrain'd.they became expos'd to the infolence and oppr«flt- 
on of their Friends: for the Signori ing nothing win the conſent of the Dwke, in & 
years time he drain'd the City of four thouſand Florixs, though in the Articles of 
agrecment 
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agreement it was expreſly provided he ſhould not excced 200000. So great were the Impo- 
fitions which he, or his Father laid upon the Town, and yet as it theſe were too few, their 
miſeries were increas'd by an accumulation of new jealoulics, and new Enimies. For the 
Ghibilines of Lombardy were ſo fearful of Carlos advance into Twſcany, that Galiazzo Viſ- 
conti, and the reſt of the Princes of Lombardy with Money and fair Promiſes, perſwaded 
Lewis of Baccaria, ( who had been EleQted Emperour againſt the Popes will ) to paſs into 
Italy with an Army. Being arriv'd in Lombardy, he paſs'd forward into Tuſcany, made 
himſelf Maſter of Piſa by the Aſſiſtance of Caſtraceio, and having received a contiderable 
ſupply of Money there, he march'd on towards Rome : Whereupon Charles ( being fear- 
ful of his Kingdom, and leaving Philippo da Saginitto his Lieutenant in Florence, went 
Home with the Force he brought with him. Upon his departure, Caftruccio ſeiz'd upon 
Piſa, and the Florentines got Piſtoia by ſtratagem : Caſtruccio march'd immediatly to reco- 
ver it, fat down before it, and manag'd his bulineſs with ſo much conduct and reſolution, 
that though the Florentines made many attempts to relieve it, both by Infults upon his 
Army , and incurſions into his Country, their Attachs, and their dilligences were all in- 
effectual , they could not poſſibly remove him 3 for ſo firmly was he reſolv'd to chaſtiſe 
the Piſtoians, and weaken the Florentines, that the Piſtoians were conſtrain'd to ſurrender, 
and receive him once more tor their Lord z by which Adtion as he contrafted much Ho- 
nour and Renown, ſo he thereby contracted ſo much Sickneſs and Infirmity, that he di- 
ed ſhortly after upon his return to Lxccs. And, becauſe one ill or good accident goes (cl- 
dome alone 3 Charles Duke of Calabria and Lord of Florence dyed at Naples much about 
the ſame time, ſo that in a very ſmall ſpace the Florentines were freed from the oppreſſion 
of the one, and the apprehenſion of the other. They were no ſooner free, but they fell 
to reforming, null'd all the Laws and Ordinances of the ancient Councils , and created 
two new, one of them conliſting of three hundred of the Commons, the other of two hun- 
dred both Commons and Gentlemen the firſt was cal'd the Council of the People,and the 
ſecond the Common Council. 

The Emperoxr being arrived at Rome, he created an Anti-Pope ; decreed many things to 
the prejudice of the Church 3 and attempted more which he was not able to carry 3 fo that 
at length he removed ( with no little diſgrace) from Rome to Piſa, where, cither diſ- 
daining his ConduR, or for want of their Pay, eight hundred Germax Horle mutiny'd, 
fortifi'd themſelves at Monte Ariaro, and as he was departed from Piſa towards Lombardy, 
poſſes'd themſelves of Laccs and drave out Frenciſco Caſtracani, whom the Emperoxr had 
left Governour of the Town ; Being Maſters of that City, and their intentions to make 
what profit of it they could, they offered it to the Florentines for twenty thouſand Florinsbut 
but by the advice of Simon della Toſa it was retus*dithis reſolution would have been much to 
the advantage of our City,had the Florentines perſevered;but changing it afterwards it prov*d 
much to their detriment, for refuſing it at that tine when they might have had it ſo cheap, 
they bad much more for it afterwards and were denied it 3 which was the occafion that 
Florence chang'd its Government often , to its great inconvenience. Lucca, being re- 
fus'd in this manner by the Florentines, was ed for 30000 Florins by Gherardino 
Spinoli a Genouele, and ( becauſe People are more flow and indifferent in accepting what 
is offer'd, than in conceiving what is not ) as ſoon as it was known to be bought by Ghe- 
rardini, and at how cheap a rate, the Florentines were much troubled they had it not 
themſelves, and blam'd all thoſe who had any way diſcouraged them 3 To buy it "—_ 
too late, they ſought to gain it by force, and to that end (ent their Army to over-run an 
ſpoil the Country abour it. About this time the Emperour was return'd out of Ita- 
ly, and the Pope, by Order of the Piſani, ſent Priſoner into France, The Florentines up- 
on the Death of Caſtruccio ( which follow'd in the year 1328 ) till the year 1340 conti- 
nucd quiet at Home 3 Intent only upon their Wars abroad; in Lombardy upon the coming 
of Fobn King of Bobemia, and in Twſcany upon the account of Lucca ; they adorn'd their 
City likewiſe with many new Buildings, and particularly the Tower of S. Keparate accord- 
ing to the direCtions of Giolt9 the moſt Famous Painter in his time. Moreover, upon..an 
inundation of the River Arms in the year 1333 (in which the Water ſwelling twelve fa- 
thoms high in ſome places of Florence carried away ſeveral Bridges, and many were 
ruin'd ) they repair'd all, with great care and expence. But in the year 1340 this tran- 
quillity was diſturb'd, and they had new occaſion of alteration. The Grandecs of the Ci- 
ty had two waysto maintain, and increaſe their Authority. One was by ordering the Im- 
borſations {o , as the Magiſtracy ſhould fall always either to them or their Friends. The 0- 
ther was by making themſelves chief in the Eletions of the Rettori, and thereby obligj 
them to be fav le to them afterwards in all their determinations 3 And of this 


” way they were ſo fond and conceited, that not content with two Rettori ( as they had for- 


merly) 
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formerly { a while after they ſet up 2 third, with the Title of the Captain of the Guards, 
in which Office they plac'd Facomo Gabriel: & Agobbio, with abſolute Power over the Citi- 
zens. Jacomo in the tight of the Government, committed daily many Injuries; but more 


ſpecially tO Piero de Bardi, and Bards Treſcobaldi. Being Nobly deſcended , and by con- A Captain of 
Cevence proud, they could not endure, to havea ſtranger do them wrong, indefiance of the Guards 


their other Magiſtrates. To revenge themſelves of him, and the Government,they enter*d 
into a Conſpiracy with ſeveral Noble,and Popular Families in the City, who were diſguſted 
with their Tyranny. The manner concluded upon was, that every- one ſhould ger as ma- 
ny arm'd Men into his Houſe as he could, and that on All-Saints Day in the Morning when 
all the People were at. Maſs, they ſhould take Arms, kill the Captain, and the chief of 
their Governours, and afterwards make new Magiſtrates, and new Laws for the State. Bur 
becauſe dangerous enterprizes, ' the more conſidered, are alway the lels willingly under- 
taken 4 it happens that Plots which allow too much time for their Execution, are gene- 
rally diſcover*'d. There being among the Conſpirators a Gentleman call'd . Andrea d: Bar- 
di, whoſe fear of Puniſhment prevailing upon him, beyond his defire of Revenge, he be- 
tray'd all to Facomo Alberti, his Kinſman, Facomo imparted it immediatly to the Priori, 
yas the Priori to the Governors. And becauſe the delign was ſo near Execution, All-Saints 
day being at hand, many of the Citizens aſſembled in the Palace, and judging it unſafe to 
deter 3. they would needs'perſwade the Signori to cauſe the great Bell to be rung, and the 
People commanded to their Arms 3 Taldo Valori was at that time Gonfaloniere, and Fran- 
ciſco Salviati one of the Signori. Being Relations of the Bardi they diflwaded the ſoundin 
of the Bell, alledgjrig it was not ſecure to arm the People upon trivial Occalions, becauſe 
Authority given to them, without ſome Power reſerv'd to reſtrain them, was never known 
to produce any good, and that it was much eaſier to raiſe a Tumult, than to ſuppreſs it 3 
They judg'd ic better therefore to inquire farther into the verity of the thing, and puniſh it 
rather civilly (it it appear'd to be true ) than ina furious and tumultuous manner to core 
rect it, perhaps with the deſtruction of the whole City: But theſe Arguments. ſerv'd not 
the turn, but with Villanous language, and Infolent' vior the Signori were conſtrain'd 
to cauſe the Bell to be: rung, upon which the People immediatly took Arms,  and-away to 
the P:azz.4. The Bardi,” and Treſcobaldi perceiving they were diſcover'd.and reſolving to 0s 
vercome with Honour or die without Shame, betook themnſelves'to their Arms, hoping 
they would be able co defend that part of the City beyond the Bridge where their Houſes 
were 3 whereupon they broke down the Bridges, and fortifi'd themielves, tillthey ſhould 
be relicv*d by the-Nobilicy- of the Country, and other Perſons their Friends, Bur that de- 
ſign was fruttrated by the People which lived among them in the fame part of the City,who 
took up 'Arms for the Signori ; finding themſelves. entermixt, - and that delign norlike to 
ſucceed, they abandon'd the Bridges, and retreatedtd the-ſtreet where the Bardi "dwelt, as 
engines ur ery on they made a moſt OAT Inns Jacomo & Agobbio knew 
well cnoughgt t all chis Conſpiracy was againſt him'3 4 ving no great i to 
* be kilFd, ina terrible fright, wich his Hair franding right v , he ran to the Palact'of the 
Signori, and ſtcur'd himiſe}famong the thickeſt of the'Arm'd Men. The other of the Rie- 


tori,thongh-not ſo conſcious, were much more couragious, ' eſpecially'the Podiſla calP4 Meffeo Maſfto da Mais * 


da Marradi, who preſenting himſelf where they were'tighting, and paſſing the B 
baconte: thiew himſelf anduanedly the Swords of the Bardi; and made a' or 
Party. Upon which, | out 'of reverence to his Perſon, -his Courage and:good qualities, they 
ler fall their Arms, and ſtood quietly to attend hims ' In a modeſt and grave har: 
blam'd their proceedings" remonſirated the danger they were in 4 it they did not- 
the-indignation of the People; he gave'them hopes likewiſe of 4 fairhearing, and 4 nierci- 
ful ſentenee, 'and promis'd his imterceſſion for them;Hen their Sighori 
{waded tharthey would not uſe extremities, and' Tens with the loſs of ſom 
ens lives, ;nor'condernn without hearing- In ſhort; ſo far:/he- obtdin'd,: that by 
the'Signdri; Baldi, Treſeubaldi and their Friends left the City, and'reti'd to 
without atry-Impediment. | They being and the People difarmid, the $5 
ceedcd onlyagainſt ſuch-of the Families:of the Baldi and 'Treſcob«/ds ' 25 had taken 
and tokefientheir Power, they bought theCaſtles of Mangons, and Feria of the Bardijand 
.made a kaw that no Citizen ſhould tor the future poſlets 
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Authority, that thoſe Perſons whom they ſuſpeted, might not be ſuffered to live quietly 
either within the City or without 3 and beſides this they abus'd and provok'd the Nobility 
in ſuch manner, that they were ready to Sacrihce, and (ell both themſelves and City to be 
reveng'd, and watching for an occaſion, they met one, and improv'd it. By the many 
troubles in Lombardy, and Tuſcany, Lucce was fallen under the Dominion of Maftino del- 
Ia Scala Lord of Verona, who ingaged todeliver it upto the Florentines, but did not Per- 
form 3 for being Lord of Parma he thought himſelf able to keep it, and valued not the 
breach of his Faith. The Florentines, in revenge, joyn'd with the Venetians, and made 
ſuch war upon him, he had well nigh loſt mot of his territory 3 but the Florentines got 
little by it, more than the ſatisfaRion to have diſtreſs'd Maſtino: for the Venetian ( accord- 
ing to the practice of all States when enter'd into League with People leſs powerful than 
themſelves ) having taken Trevigi, and Vicenza; made a == without any regard to the 
Florentines. A while after, the Viſconti Lords of Milan, having taken Parma from Ma- 
ftino, conceiving himſelf unable to keep Laces any longer, he refolv'd to ſell it. The Flo- 
rentines and the Piſani were competitors in the purchaſe, and whilſt the bargain was dri- 
ving, the Piſani perceiving the Florentines like to carry it, in reſpe& that they were the 
more wealthy of the two 3 they betook themſelves to force, and joyning with the Viſconti, 
they fat down before it. The Florentines not at all diſcouxag'd, proceeded in their bar- 
gain, and having concluded their terms, they pay'd down part of the Money to Maſtino, 
and giving Hoſtages tor the reſt, the Town was to be deliver'd, whereupon Naddo Ruc- 
cellai, Giovanni di Bernardino de Medici, and Roſſo di Ricciardo de Ricei, were ſent to take 
poſſeſſion, who paſling by force into Lxcea, they were receiv'd by Maftino, and the Town 
deliver'd up into their hands. However, the Piſani continued their fiege , and endea- 
vour'd by all poſſible induſtry to gain it by force. The Florentines on the other fide were 
as ſolicitous to relieve it , but after a long War, with great diſhonor , and the loſs of their 
Money they were driven out of it, and the Town becatne ſubje& to the Piſcans, The loſs 
of this City ( as in ſuch caſes doth frequently happen ) put the People of Florence into a 
Mutiny againſt their Governors, ſo that in all places they upbraided the conduct and ad- 
miniſtration of their Superiors. At the beginning of the War the t of the Mili- 
tary affairs was committed to XX. Citizens, who made Maletefta di Rimini their 

who having executed his Command with little courage, and lefs diſcretion, they apply'd 
themſelves to Kobert King of Naples for affiſtance. In complyance —__- requeſt, King 
Robert ſent them ſupplies under the Command of Gwaltieri Duke of Athe&Hs,who ( the Hea- 
vens ordaining, that all things ſhould concur to their future miſery ) arriv'd at Florence at 
the very time when the enterprize of Lzcca was utterly loſt, The XX. Governors Of the 
Militia, fecing the People inrag'd thought by chooſing a new General, either to inſpire 
them with new hopes, or take away the occaſion of their obloquy, and becauſe their tears 
were ſtill upon them, that the Duke of Athens might defend them the better, they firſt 
made him Conſervator, and afterwards General. The Nobility, upon the above 
faid, being highly diſcontented, and many of them retaining a correſ| which 
Gwualtieri ever iince he was Governor of Florence in the of Charles Duke of Cala- 
bria,” they began to think now was their time to wreck their malice, and to ruine the Ci- 


ty, believing there was no way left thetn to ſubdue the People who had inſulted fo long, 
but by ubgting chm 60 a Prince, who knowing the Generoſity of the Nobleſs, and the 


di- 
& , Naddo Ruccellai, and Guilielmo Altoviti to be put to death , baniſh'd ſeveral others, 
and. others he fined. Theſe executions ſtartled the middle fort of the Citizens, only the 
Grandees, and the Common People were ſatisfi'd 3 the laſt, out of their natural pleaſure 
in miſchief, the tirſt to ſee chemielyes ſo handſomly reveng'd for the inſolencies had 
receiv'd from the People. W whenever the Duke appear'd in the ſtreets, he 
was perlued with acclarations, and applauſesof his integrity, every one ing him 
to go-on. in finding out, and puniſhing the frauds of their Neighbours. The A ny 
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of the XX. was much leſſen'd, the Dukes reputation increas'd, and a general feat of him 
overſpread the whole City 3 fo that to ſhow their affeions towards him, all People caus'd 
his Arms to be painted upon their Houſes, and nothing but the bare title was wanting to 
make him a Prince, being now in a condition ( as he thought ) of artermpting any thin 

ſecurely, he caus'd it to be fignifi'd tothe Senat, that for the good of the Publick he judg” 

ie neceſſary they ſhould transfer their Authority upon him, and that ( ſeeing the whole 
City approv'd it ) hedefir'd he might have their reſignation. The $g#ori, having long 
foreſeen the ruine of their Country approaching, were much troubled at che meſſage : They 
were ſenſible of the danger they were in, yet not tobe deficient in any act of duty to their 
Country, they refus'd him couragiouſly. As a pretence and ſpecimen of his Religion, and 
humility, the Duke had taken up his quarters in the Monaſtery of St. Croce, and being deſi- 
rous to give the finiſhing ſtroke to his wicked detigns, he by Proclamation requir'd all the 
People to appcar betore him the next morning in the Piazzz belonging to that Monaſtery. 
This proclamation alarmed the Signori more than his meſſage, whereupon joyning them- 
ſelves with ſuch as were lovers both of their liberty and Country, upon contideration of 
the Power of the Duke, and that their force was inſufficient, it was refov'd they ſhould 
addreſs themſelves to him in an humble and ſupplicatory way, to try it by their Prayers 
they might prevail with him to give his enterprize over, or elſe to execure it with more 
moderation. All things being concluded, part of the Signort were ſent to attend him, and 


one of them accoſted him in this maaner. © My Lord we are come hither, mov'd fir!t by The Speech 


« your Propoſal, and next by your Proclamation, for aſſembling the People, preſuming 


« your reſolution is to obtain that by force, to which upon privat application we have not 5. 
&« conſented: it is not our delign to oppoſe torce againſt force, but rather to remonſtrate Athens; 


© the burden and heavineſs of that load you would take upon your ſelf, and the dangers 
« which will probably occur. And this we do, that you may hereafter remember, and di- 
© ſtinguiſh berwixt ours, and the Counſel of ſuch as adviſe the contrary, not ſo much out 
© of reſpect and deference to your advantage, as for the venting their own privat fary and 
© revenge. Your endeavour is to bring this City into ſervitude, (which has always liv'd free) 
_ becauſe the Goverment has born (mly given by us to the King's of Naples, whereas 
<« that was rather an aſſociation, than a ſubjection. Have you contlider'd how important 
« and dear the Name of Liberty is tous? A thing, no force can extirpate, no time can ex- 
& _— nor no merit preponderate. Think, Sir, I beſeech you, what Power will be ne- 
« ceflary to keep ſuch a City in ſubjeQion. All rhe ſtrangers you can entertain will not be 
« ſufficient 3 thoſe which are Inhabitants you cannot ently truſt 3 for though at pre- 
« ſent they are Friends, and have puſh'd you forward upon this reſolution, yet, as ſoon as 
<« they have glutted themſelves upon their Enimies, their next Plot will be to expel you, 
«and make themſelves Princes. The People, in whom your greateſt confidence is placed, 
« will turn, upon every flight accident, againſt you, ſo that in a ſhort time you will run a 
&« hazard of having the whole City your Enimies, which will infallibly be the ruine both 
« of it and your felt ; becauſe thoſe Princes only can be ſecure, whoſe Enimies are but few, 
© and they cafily remov'd either by baniſhment or death 3 but againſt univerſal hatred there 
«is no ſecurity, becauſe the ſpring and fountain is not known, and he that fears every Man, 
©* can be ſafe againſt no Man. If yet you perſiſt, and take all poſſible care to preſerve your 
© ſelf, you do but encumber your ſelf with more danger,by exciting their hatred and making 
© thern more intent and ſerious in their revenge. That time is not able to eradicate our de- 
« fire of Liberty, is moſt certain. We could mention many good Cities in which it has 
© been reaflum'd by thoſe who never taſted theſweetneſs of it,yet upon the bare character & 
© tradition of their Fathers, they have not only valu'd, but tought and contended to re- 
© cover it, and maintained it afterwards againſt all difficulties and dangers. Nay, ſhould 
* their Fathers have negleRted, or forgot to recommend it, the publick Palaces, the Courts 
© for the Magiltrats, the enfigns of their freedom ( which are ot neceſſity to be known by 
© all Citizens ) would certainly prockim it: What a@ion of yours can counterpoize a- 
< eainſt the ſweetneſs of Liberty ? For what can you do to expunge the delire of it out of 
* the Hearts of the People ? Nothing at all, no, though you ſhould add all Twſcony to this 
« State, and return every day into this City with new victory over your Enimies. The 
* Honor would be yours, not ours; and the Citizens have gain'd fellow ſervants rather 
* than ſubjets. Nor is it in the power of your deportment to eltabliſh yous Let your 
* Life be never ſoexaQ, your converſation affable, your j juſt, your liberahty ne- 
© verſo conſpicuous, all will not do, all will not gain you the affeCtions of the People 3 if 
* you think otherwiſe, you deceive your (elf, for to People that have liv'd free, every link 
*15 2 load, and every bond a burthen. And to find a flate violently acquir'd, to accord 
* quietly with its Prince ( though never fo good ) Yana of neceflity one __ 
comply 
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« comply and frame it ſelf to the other, orelſe one muſt ruine and deſtroy the other. You 
« have this therefore to conſider, whether you will hold this City by violence ( for which 
« 11] the Guards and Citadel within, and all the friends could be made abroad, have been 
& many times too weak ) or be content with the Authority we give you, to which laſt we 
« 40 rather adviſe, becauſe no Dominion is ſo durable as that, which is voluntary, and the 
« other ( however your ambition may diſguiſe it ) will but conduct you to a height, where 
« being neither able to advance, nor continue, you muſt tumble down of neceſſity, to your 
The Dukes © own great detriment as well as ours. But the Dwkes heart was too hard for ſuch impreſ- 
Anſwer. lions as theſe. © He reply'd, that it was not his intention to extirpate, but to eſtabliſh their 
« [.jberty : that Cities divided were the only Cities that were ſervile, and not thoſe that were 
« united. That if he by his conduct could clear their City of their Schiſms, Ambitions,and 
& Anitnolitics, he could not be faid to take away, but to reſtore their liberty. That he did 
&« not aſſume that office out of any ambition of his own, but accepted it at the importunity 
« of ſeveral of the Citizens, and that they would do well to conſent themſelves, as their fel- 
< lows had done. That as to the dangers he was like to incur, he did not conſider them 3 
< It was the part of an ignoble Perſon to decline doing good, for fear of evil that might 
« follow 3 and of a Coward to lay alide a glorious enterprize, upon the meer doubtfulneſs 
© of the ſucceſs. That he hop'd fo to demean himſelf, that they ſhonld in a ſhort time 
© confeſs, they had fear'd him too much, and truſted him too little. The Senat hnding by 
this anſwer no good was to be done, conſented the People ſhould meet next morning, as 
appointed, and = Government by their Authority to be transfer'd upon the Duke for a 
year with the ſame conditions it had been formerly given to the Duke of Calabria. On the 
8th. of September 1342. The Duke, accompany'd by Giovandella Toſa, all his Conlorts, and 
many Citizens beſides, coming into the Piazza, taking the Senate with him, he mounted 
upon the Kingbieria ( which are the Stairs at the foot of the Palagio de Signori ) and caus*d 
the Articles of agreement betwixt the Senate and he to be read. When the Perſon who 
read them came to the place where the Government was mentioned to be given to him for a 
year, the People cry*d out, For'bis Life, For his Life. Franceſco Ruſticbeſi, one of the Sig- 
nori, roſe up to have ſpoke, and endeavour'd to compoſe the tumult z but he was interrup- 
. ted, and could not be heard. So that he was choſen Lord by conſent of the People, not 
wha .  & for aygar but for ever, and afterwards taken and carried thorow the multitude with gene- 
Prince by the Tal acclamation. It is a cuſtom among the Florentines that whoever is intruſtcd with the 
People. Guard of their Palace, is to be ſhut up in it in the abſence of the Signori, That truſt was at 
that time in the hands of Rnieri di Giolto, who being corrupted by ſome of the Dukes 

creatures, receiv'd him into the Palace without any conſtraint. The Senate being ſurpriz'd, 

and much affronted, return'd to their Houſes, lett the Palace to be plunderd by the Dukes 

ſervants, the Gonfalone dell Populo to be turn'd out, and the Dukes Stander'd to be (ct up,all 

which were immediatly done to the incſtimable trouble of all good Men, but to the joy and 

ſatisfaQtion of thoſe who malitiouſly or ignorantly had conſcnted to his cxaltation. The 

Duke was no ſooner ſetled in his Dominion, but to ſuppreſs their Authority, who were the 

greateſt propugnators of their liberty, he forbid the Signorito meet in the Palace, and con- 

The Duke of fign'd them aprivat houſe. He took away the enſigns from the Gonfalonjeri of the com- 
_— panies of the People, He diſcharg'd all Priſoners, he recall'd the Baldi and Treſcobaldi 
ow from baniſhment, prohibited the wearing of arms; and tv defend himſelf within , he 
made what friends he could abroad, to that purpoſe he careſs*'d the Aretini and all othets 
which depended any way upon the Florentines jurisdiction. He made a peace with the Pi- 
Jani ( though he was become a Prince ) that with the more advantage he might make War 
with them afterward. He took away their Bills and aſſignments from the Merchants,who 
had lent the State money in their War with Lxcca. He increas'd the old Gabells, and im- 
pos'd new. He diſsolv'd the Authority of the Signori,and in their places he ſet up three Ret- 
zori Barglione da Perugia, Guglielmo da Scefi, and Cerrettieri Bisdomini, with whom he 
conſtantly adviſed. The taxes he laid upon the People were great, his judgments unjuſt, 
and that humanity and preciſeneſs which he counterfeited at hr{t,was now turn'd moſt ma- 
niteſtly into cruelty and pride, by which mcans many Citizens of the more Noble and 
Wealthy fort, were Condemn'd, Executed, and ſome times Tortur'd. And that his Go- 
vernment might be as inſupportable abroad as at home, he inſtituted ſix new Rettori for 
the regiment of the Country, who carry'd themſelves with the ſame inſolence and oppreſſi- 
on there, as he did in the City. He was jealous of the Nobility 3 though he had been of- 
ten oblig'd by them, and ſome of them had been recall'd from their baniſhment by him; 
yet he could not imagine it compatible with the genercfity of a Neble Spirit to ſubmit and 
eruckle to him. Hence it was, he apply*d himſelf to the People, cajoling them , and ſeru- 
ing into their favour, by which, and his power abroad, he doubted not to be able to jaſtifie 
his 
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his proceedings, how unjuſt and tyrannical ſo ever. The month of being come; i 
which the People were wont to make merry 3 he caus'd the inferiour fort of the People 
to be diſpos'd into ſeveral companies, gave. them enligns and mony, and honor'd them 
with ſplendid titles, ſo that half of the City went up and down feaſting and junketting a- 
mong their Brethren, while the other halt was as bulie to entertain them. The fame of 
his new Dominion being ſpread abroad, many Perſons of French extra&tion repair'd to him, 
and he prefer'd them all, as the moſt faithful of his friends 3 ſo that in a ſhort time Flo- 
rence was not only ſubje&t to the. Frenchmen, but to the French cuſtomes and garb; all 
People, Men as well as Women, without reſpe& of indecency or inconvenience , imita- 
ting them in all things 3 But that which was incomparably the moſt diſpleaſing, was the 
violence he and his creatures us'd to the Women, without any regret. Upon theſe provo- 
cations the Citizens were full of indignation, it troubled them to ſee the Majeſty of their 
Government proſtitute and ruin'd 3 It troubV'd them to ſee their Ordinances aboliſh'd ; their 
Laws abrogated ; honeſt converſation corrupted 3 and civil modeſty deſpiſed 3 for they 
who had never been accuſtom'd to any regal pomp whatſoever, could not without ſor- 
row behold the Duke environ'd with his Guards both on foot and on horſe-back. But 
their deſtruction being in his hands, they were neceſſitated to difſemble, and to court and 
honor him outwardly whom they hated at their hearts; another inducement was the fear 
they had conceiv'd upon the frequent —_— and continual taxes with which he im- 
poveriſh*d and exhauſted the City 3 4nd the Duke underſtood very well both their fear, 
and their anger. It happen'd that Matteo di Morrozzo, to ingratiat with the Dake, or to 
difintangle himſelf, had diſcover'd to him a certain plot which the houſe of Medici and 


Mattto di Mo- 


ſome others had contriv'd againſt him. The Dukes was ſo far from _—_— into the 1,720, 


matter, that he caus'd the informer to be put to death, by which a& he diſcourag'd ſuch 
as would otherwiſe have advertis'd hin upon occalion, and animated thoſe who were diſ(- 
pos'd to deſtroy him. He likewiſe caus'd the tongue of Betoni Cini to be pull'd out with 
ſuch cruelty that he dyed of it,and for no other cauſe but that he had ſpoke againſt the taxes, 
which he impos'd upon the City. This laft outrage compleated the reſt ; the People 
ew perfectly mad, and the Dwke pertely odious : for that City, which was accuſtomed 
ore to ſpeak ofevery thing freely, and to do what they liſted, could not poſſibly 
brook to have their hands tyed, and their mouths ſtop'd up by a ſtranger. Their fury ahd 
paſſion increaſing at this rate, not only the Florentines ( who neither know how to 
maintain liberty, nor endure ſlaverty ) were incens'd, but the moſt ſervile Nation in the 
World would have been inflam'd to have attempted the recovery of its freedom. Whereupon 
many Citizens of all qualities and degrees reſoly'd to deſtroy him 3 and it fell out, that, at 
the ſame time, three conſpiracies were on foot by three ſorts of People, the Grandees, the 
People, and artificers. Beſides the General oppreſſion, cach party had its peculiar reaſon, 
The Nobility were not reſtor'd to the Government; the People had loſt it 3 and the arti- 
_ trade was decay'd. _ A gr - F wm 7 —_— had in his Sermons 
ighly magniti'd the qualities of the Dwuke,and procur* t favour among the People; 
or fe he was bas. an and his tyranny became Liens. x they found how the Arch. 
biſhop had deluged them. To make them amends for the fault he had committed,he thought 
nothing could be more reaſonable,than that the ſame hand that gave-them the wound,ſhould 
endeavour to cure it, and therefore he mad? himſelf head of the firſt and moſt conſider 
able conſpiracy, in which were ingag'd with him the Bardi, Roſſi, Treſcobaldi, Scali, Al- 
zovitti, Magolotti, Strozzi, and ini, The Principals of the ſecond conffiiracy were 
Manno and Corſo Donati, and with them the Pazzi, Cavicciulli; Cerchi, and Albizzi. Of 
the third Anthonio Adimari was the head, and with him the Medici, Bordini, Rucecellai, 
and Aldobrandini, Their deſign was to have kill'd him in the houſe of the 4/bizzi, whi- 
ther it was ſuppos'd he would go on Midſommer day 'to fee the running of the Horſesz but 
he went not that day, and that deſign was loſt. The next propolition was, to kill him as 
he was walking in the ſtreets, but that was found to be difficult, becauſe he went always 
well arm'd, and well attended, and his motions being various and uncertain, they could 
not tell where it was moſt proper to way-lay him. Then it was debated toſlay him in 
the Council, but that alſo was not without danger, becauſe though they ſhould kill him, 
they muſt of neceffity remain at the mercy of his Guards. Whilſt theſe things were in dc- 
bate among the conſpirators, - Antonio Adimari, im hopes of affiſtance from them, diſco? 
ver'd the Plot to ſome of his Friends in Sens, told then the Principal of the Confpirators, 
and afſur'd them the whole City were diſpos'd to redeem themſelves; whereupon one of 
the Siemreſes communicated the whole buſinefs to Franceſco Branelleſehi ( not with in- 
tention to have betraid'it, but in preſumption he had been privy to it before ) and Franceſ- 
co, out of fear, or malice to ſome that were ingag'd in it, difcorer'd all to the Duke, _— 
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de Mazzeccha, and Simon de Monterapoli being immcdiatly apprehended, they confeſs'd the 
whole matter , with the number and quality of the Conſpirators, at which the Duke was 
much ſurpriz'd, and counſel being given him, rather to ſummon the Conſpirators to ap- 
pear, than to ſecure them abruptly ( becauſe if they fied of themſcIves, he would be as 
{fate without ſcandal ) he fummon'd Adimari, who appear'd in confidence of the num- 
ber of his Accomplices. Adimari was arreſted, and the Duke advis'd by Franceſco Brunel- 
leſebi, and Vgwccione Buondelmonti, to betake himſelf to his arms, to go up and down to 
their houſes, and kill all of them they metz But, his force in the Town was judg'd too 
ſmall, for that reſolution,and therefore he pitch*d upon another, which (had it ſucceeded ) 
would have ſecured him againſt his Enimics, and provided him with Men. The Duke was 
wont upon any great Emergcncies,to call the chict Citizens together, & to advice with them. 
Having firſt ſent to prepare what force he was able, he caus'd a liſt of three hundred Citi- 
zens to be made, and deliver*d to his Sergeants, to ſummon them to Council by their 
Names, reſolving when they were met, to kill, or impriſon ther as he pleas'd. Antonio 
Adimari being ſccur*d, and ſo many great Citizens ſummon'd ( which could not be done 
without noiſe ) many of them, and eſpecially thoſe who were conſcious ) began to {u- 
ſpe&, and ſome refus'd abſolutely to obey. The Liſt having been brought to them all, 
and perus'd by every one of them, they began to underſtand, and incourage one another to 
take Arms, and dye manfully like Men, rather than be driven quietly like ſheep to the 
faughter : fo that in few hours all the conſpiracies were known, and the Conſpirators u- 
nited: holding Counſel amoag themſelves, it was concluded, that the next day being the 
26 of Fly 1343. a tumult ſheuld be rais'd in the old Market place, upon which all were to 
take Arms, and excite the people to liberty. The next day, the Signal being given by 
ſounding a Bell ( as it was agreed before ) every Body took Arms, and crying out Li- 
berty, Liberty, the People betook themſelves to their Arms likewiſe, and fell to tortity 
in their ſeveral Quarters,under their reſpective Enſigns, which was done by the contrivance 
of the Conſpirators, The chict of all Families, both Nobility, and People met, and took 
an Cath to live and dye with one another in the deſtruction of the Duke ( except only the 
Buondelmonti, the Cavalienti and the tour Families of the People, which conſented to make 
him Prince, who, with the Butchers and raſcallity of the City, ran down arm'd to the Pi- 
az&4 in detence of the Duke. The Duke, alarm'd-at theſe proccedings, ftortify'd his Pa- 
lace, call d home his Servants, which were lodg'd in ſeveral parts of the Town, and fally- 
ing torth with them on Horſeback towards the Market-place, they were many times affaul- 
ted by the way, and Inany of them ſlain, being forced back, and recruited with 300 
freſh Horſe, he was in doubt with himſelf, whether he had beſt fall upon them again, or 
ſtand upon his guard 3 and in the mean time the Medzci, Gaviccialli, Ruccellai, and other 
families that were moſt difoblig'd by the Duke, were in no leſs fear, that if he ſhould make 
a ſally, many who had taken arms againſt him in the uproar, would ſhow themſelves his 
friends; delirous therefore to keep him from fallying, and by that means, increaling his 
numbers, drawing, what force her they were able, they advanc'd towards the Market- 
place, where ſome of their fellow Citizens had poſied themſelves in defence of the Duke. The 
Citizens which were there in the front, and had appear'd firſt for their Prince, ſccing them- 
ſelves ſo briskly confronted, chang'd their lides, lett their Duke in the lurch, and joyn'd 
with their tcllow Citizens, all but VUgxccione Buondelmonti, who retired into the Palace, 
and Giaunozzo Cavalcanti, who retreating with ſome of his party into the New-Market,and 
gctting upon a bench made an earneſi ſpeach,exhorting the People to ſtand firm to theDuke, 
and having got more force to him, to fright them ( if his perſwalion fail'd ) he threat- 
ned to kill them all, Man, Woman, and Child, it they joyn'd or perliſicd in any defign a- 
gainſt him. Burt ſeeing no body tollow him, nor no body near to cbaſtiſe him for his in- 
lolence, ganaining he had troubled himſelf hicherto in vain, he refolv'd to tempt his for- 
tune ng farther, _ retir'd peaceably to his houſe. The confli&, in the mean time, in 
the market-place, betwixt the People and the Dukes party was great, and though the Dukes 
creatures Were reintorc'd trom the Palace, yet they were beaten, part taken Priſoners, and 
part |caving their Horſes to their Enimies, got on foot into the Palace. Whilſt the conteft 
contima'd in the Market place, Corſo, and Amerigo Donati, with part of the People broke 
« the Szunche, burn'd the Records of the Potefta, and publick Chamber, fack'd the Houſes 

the Rettori, and kill'd all the Dukes Officers they could meet with. The Duke on the 
other hide, A had loſt the Piazza, the whole City was become his Enimy, and no 
hopes left him of being reliev*d, He reſolv'd to try if by any a& of kindneſs or huma- 
nity he might work upon the People, Calling his Priſoners ( therefore ) to himg with 
fair and gentle language he gave them their liberty, and made Antonio Adimari a Knight, 
( though-not at all to hi fatisfation ) he caus'd his Enſign to be taken down, and the Stan- 
dard 
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dard of the People tobe ſet up upon the Palace. Which things being done unſcaſonably, 
and by force, they avaiF d but little. In this manner he remain'd block'd up in his Palace, 
not at all delighted with his condition 3 having coveted too much tormerly, he was now 
like to loſe all, and in a few days was in a danger of being tamiſh'd or flain. The Citi- 
zens, to give ſome form to their Government, affembled themſelves in the St. Reparata, 
and created XIV. Citizens ( halfof the Nobility, and halt of the People ) who with their 
Biſhop ſhuuld have full Power to model and reform the State as they pleas'd. The Autho- 
thority of the Poteftz, they committed to VI Perſons of their own election, which they were 
to exerciſe till he that was ele&ted ſhould come. There were at that time many ſirangers 
reſorted to Florence, in aſſiſtance to that City, among the reſt the Sienneſi had ſent fix Em- 
bafſadors ( of honorable condition in their own Country ) to negotiat a peace betwixt the 
Duke and the People. The People refus'd any overture, unleſs Guglielmo da Scefi, his Son, 
and Cerrettieri Bi: Domini were deliver'd into their hands, which the Duke obſiinatly de- 
ny'd, till the threats of thoſe who were ſhut up with him in the Palace conſtrain'd him to 
conſent. Greater, doubtleſs, is the inſolence and contumacy of the People, and more per- 
nicious the miſchiefs which they do, whilſt they are in purſuic of their Liberty, than when 
they have acquir'd it. Guglielms and his Son were brought forth, and deliver'd up a- 
mong, thouſands of their Enimies 3 his Son was a young Gentleman, not yet arriv'd at 
eighteen years of age yet neither his youth, his comlineſs, nor innocence were able to pre- 
ſerve him 3 thoſe who could not get near enough to do it whilſt he was alive , wounded 
him when he was dead and as if their ſwords had been partial, and exccuted the dictates 
of their tury with too much moderation, they fell ro it with their teeth, and their hands, 
biting his fleſh,” and tearing it to pieces. And that all their ſences might participate in their 
revenge, having feaſted their ears upon their groavs, their ts 1 rey wounds, and 
their touch upon their bowels ( which they rent out of their bodies their hands ) their 
taſte maſt ( likewiſe |) be treated and regal'd, that their inward parts, as well as their 
outward, might have a ſhare of the Ragouſt. This Barbarous outrage, how fatal foever it 
was to them two, was very lucky to Cerrettieri, for the People being tyr'd in the formali- 
ties of their execution, forgot they had any more to puniſh, and left him -in the Palace, not 
ſo much as demanded, from whence the next night he was ſafely convey'd by his Relations, 


and friends. The People having fatiated themſelves upon the Blood of thoſe two, the peace The Duke ex- 
was concluded 3; the Duke to depart fately himſelf, and all that belong'd to him, for which pell'd. 


he wasto renounce all his Chim and Anthority in Florence, and to ratify his renunciation 
when he came out of the Florentine Dominions to Caſentine, The articles being agreed, 
on the v1, of Angſt attended by a multitude of Citizens, the Duke departed from Florence, 
and arriv'd at Caſentino, where he ratify'd the renuntiation, but fo unwillingly, that had 
not Conte Simone threatn'd tocarry him back to Florence, it had never been done. | This 
Duke ( as his ations demonſtrate ) was covetous, cruel, difficult of acceſs, and infolent in 
his anſwers. Not being fo much affe&ted with the kindneſs and benevolence of People, as 
with their ſervitude and fervility 3 he choſe to be fear'd rather than belov'd. Nor was the 
ſhape and contexture of his Body lefs contemptible, than his manners were odious.' He was 
very little, exceeding black, his beard long and thin, not a part about him, but concurr'd 
to make him deſpicable. In this manner the exorbitancics of his adminiſtration in tenMonths 
time depriv'd him of his Dominion; which had been plac'd upon him: by the Counſel of 
ill Meh. - Theſe accidents h ing; thus in the City, all the Towns ander the jurisdicti- 
on of Florence, took courage, and to ftand up for their liberty ; fo that in a ſhore 
time Aretſo, Caſtiglions, Pijtoia, Volterrs, Colle $t. Gimignano rebelPd, and the whole ter- 
ritory of Florence (after the example of its Metropolis ) recover'd its freedom. After the 
Duke and his creatures were removed, the XTV. chief Citizens, and the _— conſulting 
together, thought it better to the People with peace, than to provoke them again by 
War, 'and therefore pretended t5 be as well pleas'd with their liberty as their own. They 
fent Embaffadors thetefore to Arrezzo, to renounce the Authority they had over them, 
and to enter into an aliance of -arvity with them, that though they might not hereatecr 
command them as ſabje&s, they might ( upon occafion ) make uſe of them as friends. 
With the reſt of the Cities, they made as good ters as they could, retaining amity with 
thera all.” This refolution being prudently taken, (i very happily ; for in a tew 
months Arrezzo, and all the other Towns return'd ro their Obedience, and it is frequent- 
ly ſeen, to deeline, or renounce things voluntarily, is the way to gain them more readily, 
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of the Nobility, and half the other Magiſtracics to be executed by them. The City (as is 
faid before )) was divided into {ix parts, out ot which fixts, fix Sigrort were choſen, (one 
out of every lixt ) only by accident now and then their number was increas'd to XIL or 


New reformo- XIII and reduc'd again to lix afterwards 3 at length they reſolv'd to retorm in that parti- 
, tion. 


The Nobility 


depos'd. 


cular , cither becauſe the Seſti or fixts were ill diſtributed, or elſe ( defigning more Au- 
thority to the Nobility ) they thought it convenient to increaſe the number of the Senators. 
Hereupon they divided the City into Quarters, and in every Quarter, three Signori were 
created, to ſuperinſpe& it. The Gonfaloniere della juſtitia, and Gonfalonieri of the Popular 
Companies, were laid alide, and inſtcad of them they created XIL Buon Huomini, and 
VIII, Configlieri, four of each fort. | 
The Common Wealth being ſetled in this Method, might have continued quiet and 
happy, had the Grandees been contented to have fram'd themſelves to ſuch modeſty of 
Converſation as is requilit in a Civil Government. But their praCtices were quite contrary 
when they were but private Perſons, no Body was good enough to be their Companions, 
and being in Office, ſcarce any too good to be their Subjects, every day producing new 
inſtances of their Arrogance and Pride, inſomuch that the People were exceedingly troubl'd, 
to conſider with what impatience and fury they had remov'd one Tyrant to nake room for 
a thouſand 3 In this manner things ſtood at that time, the inſolence of one fide, and the 
indignation of the other termenting to that degree, that the Chict of the People (complain- 
ing of the Enormity of their great Ones, and their haughtineſs to the People and to the Bi- 
ſhop ) defir'd that he would be an inſtrument to reſtrain the Grandees to their ſhare in the 
other Offices, and effe& that the Senat might conſiſt only of the People. The Biſhop was 
naturally a good Man, but calie and unconſtant 3 from that uncouſtancy of temper it was, 
that his aſſociats fixrſk wrought upon him to favour the Duke of Athens, and afterwards 
perſwaded him agaifiſi him: in the late Reformation he appear'd highly for the Nobility , 
now upon the inſtance and ſolicitation of the Popular Citizens, he was as carneſt for the 
People, and ſuppoting to have found the fame irreſolution in other People, as was eminent 
in himfelt, he fancy'd himſelf able to prevail with the Nobility to conſent. Hereupon con- 
voking the XIV. ( who were as yet in poſſeſſion. of their Authority, ) with the beſt lan- 
uage he could uſe,he exhorted them to reign the dignity of the Senat to the People, if they 
any reſpe& to the tranquility of the City, or their own ſafety and Joureating, But 
theſe Words wrought a contrary effect in the minds of the Nobility : Ridolfo de Bardi repre- 
hending him very ſmartly, upbraided the Levity and Treachery of his behaviour with the 
Duke, and concluded at latt, chat the Honors and imployments they were in, they had ac- 
quir'd with hazard, and would defend them with the ſame 3 and in this ſquable he and his 
Brethren left the Biſhop, and went to the reſt of the Nobility to communicate with them. 
The People were made acquainted with their anſwer on the otherlide, and whilſt the Gran» 
dees were providing what ſtrength they could for the defence of their Senators, the Com+ 
mons thought it no time to attend for Orders, but ran immediatly to their Arms and with © 
them- to the Palace, calling out to the Nobility to renounce. The Noiſe and tumult were 
t 3 the Signeri Ld Gondiiees forſaken 3 for the Grandees finding the People univer- 
Elly in Arms, durſt not appear, but kept themſelves cloſe at home as obſcurely as they 
could : whereupon the Popular Senators, endeavouring to pacific the People, 'd that 
they werehonelt and Men, and prevail'd ( though with great difficulty ) that they 
might be ſent ſafe to their houſes. The Senators of the Nobility being diſmis'd, the Office 
was taken from the four Grand Counſellors, and transfer'd upon XII. of the People, and 
the eight Popular Seriators which remain'd. They reltor'd the Gonfaloniere della Fuſtitia, 
and XVI. Gonfalonieri of the Companies of the People, and reform'd all Counſels in ſuch 
manner, that the Government remained entirely in the People. When thoſe exorbitancies 
'd, there wasa great ſcarcity in the City, which occaſion'd the diſcontents both of 
Nobility and People (the People for want of Victualsthe Nobility for want of Command ) 
and gave incouragement to Andrea Strozzi to uſurp upon their liberty. Andrea ſelling his 
Corn at a cheaper rate than his Neighbours, had greater, reſort of poor People to his 
which he obſerving, mounte&on k one morning, with ſeveral of the Rable at his 
heels, he cry'd outto the reſt totake Arms, jad in, afew hours he got together more than 
4000 Men, with whom he march'd to the Palace of the Senat, EDI to have it 
open'd : but the Senators partly by threatning, and by force, dilingag'd themſelves 
them, and afterward, when they were gone frighted them ſo with their Proclamati. © 
ons, that by lirtle and little they difſolv*d, and went every Man to bis Home, and left 
Andrea alone to eſcape as he could. Though this accident was rath, and had the common 
end of ſuch deſperate Attempts, yet it gaveno little hopes to the Nobility of 
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them. That they might not ſlip ſo fair an betaſion, it was reſolv'd that they ſhould fortify 
themſelves with their afhſtance ( it chey could gain it ) and recover by forte, what- by iij- The Nobility 
juſtice was taken from them. And fo bold they grew in. their confidence of Victory, that ***<mpe 10 re- 
they began to provide Arms publickly, to fortify their Houſes, and ſend to their friends in ug 
Lombardy tor help and ſupplies. The'People and their Senators were as buſic on the other - F 
lide, they provided themſelves with what Arms they could get, and ſent to the Sanefi, and The People 
Perwgini tor relief. The Auxiliaries on both ſides beingarriv'd, the whole Ciry was im- Arm againſt 
mediatly in Arms. The Nobility had poſted themſelves in three places on this fide che them. 
River Arms, at the Palace of the Cavicciull: near St. Johns 3, at the Palaces of the Pazzi, 
and Donati near St. Piero Maggiore 1, and at the Palace of the Cavalcenti in the New-Mar- 
ket : thoſe of the Nobility who were on the other ſide of the River, had Ry the Brid- 
ges and Streets which were in the way to their Houſes. - - The Nerli poſſe(s*'d themſelves of 
the Ponte alla Carrais ;, the Treſcobaldi and Mannelli, of 'St. Trimita, the Roſſi and Bard: 
were upon their guard at the old Bridge 3 and the Rubaconte. The People in the mean 
time form'd themſelves into a poſture under the Gonfalone della Gizftitia, and the Enligns 
of the People, and being drawn up in array, it was thought beſt immediately to fall on 3 
the firſt which march'd were the Medici and Kondinelli who aſſaulted the Caviccixlli on that 
fide which is towards the Piazza de S. Giovanni. The ſervice was very hot ( great ſtones 
being tumbled upon them from above, and vollies of Arrows ſent liberally among them 
from below ) and continued three hours compleat, but the numbers of the People increa- 
fing, and no releit like to get near them, the Caviccixlli ſubmitted to their multitudes, and 
ſurrender'd. The People fav'd the Houſe and the furniture, only they took away their 
Arms,and Commanded them to diſtribute and diſperſe themſelves into ſach Popular Houlcs 
as were their acquaintance & friends. The Caviccix; being beaten from their Poſt,the Pazzi 
and Donati (being leſs powerful) were ſooner removed. The Cavalcanti were oniy remain- 
ing on that ſide of the River, yet more conſiderable than the other, both in reſpe&t of their 
numbers & {ituation. But they,ſecing all the Gonfaloxieri advancing againſt them, whereas 
three of them only had overpowr'd the reſt, ſurrenderd like their Neighbours without any 
remarkable detence : and now three parts of the City were in the Hands of the People, there 
was but one left in the Power of the Nobility, but more difficult and inacceſſible, by rea- 
ſon it was ſo ſecur'd by the River Arno, the Bridges and Avenues were of neceſſity to be 
clear'd before any good could be done, and they ( as is ſaid before ) were abundantly pro- 
vided. The firſt of them that was aſſaulted was the old Bridge, which was as bravely de- 
fended, and the People repuls'd. Finding their further Attempts there would be but in 
vain, they try'd what could be done at the Ponte Rubaconte ;, but tinding their entertainmeng 
no better, they left four Goufaloni, and ſome other Enfigns to block up thoſe Paſſes, and 
march'd with the reſt to the Ponte alla Carraia, The Nerli had the detence of that Quar- 
ter, and behav'd themſelves Valiantly, yet their Bridge ( as having no Towers ) bein 
weaker, or elſe overlaid with the Numbers of their Enemies, (which were much increas' 
by the acceſſion of the Capponi and other Families about them ) they were on every fide op- 
preſg'd, forc'd from their Barricadoes, and conſtrain'd to retire. When they were Detea- 
ted, they advanc'd againſt the Roff, and from them againſt the Treſcobaldi, overwhelming 
them both, the whole Populace beyond the River being come in to their aſſiſtance. The 
Bardi was the only party remaining, but that ſo obſtinatly couragious, neither the fortune ” 
of their Comerades ; the unanimity of the People againſt them, nor the impoſſibility of re- 
leif could prevail with them to ſurrender, but they would rather die fighting, or ſee their 
Houſes pillag'd or burn'd, than ſubmit themſelves quietly into the hands of their 
Encmies. { And they defended themſelves, for th many times they were aſſaulted, 
both atthe'old Bridge, and the Ponte Kubaconte, the le were alwaics repuls'd and with 
conſiderable loſs. There was in old time a Lane to paſs from the Vis Romana, betwixt the 
Palaces of the Pitti to the Wall upon S. Georges-bil, Tothis Lane the People ſent fix Gon- 6 
falonieri with Orders to fall upon the Bardi behind, who purſued them fo effeually, the 
Bardi were diſheartned, and the People prevail'd ; thoſe of the Bardi who were appointed 
for the keeping the Barricadoes, no ſooner hearing that their Houſes were attack'd, but they 
| wax oe olts, and ran in in hopes to defend them. By this means the Barracads at 
old Bridge were won, and the Bardi diſcomfitted, who (as many as could _) betook 
themſelves to their heals, and were received by the Quarateſi, Panzanefiand Mozzi. The 
People ( eſpecially the baſer ſort ) greedy of Prey, plunder'd their Houſes ; demoliſh'd 
their Caſtles 3 and when they had done, burn'd them all with ſuch inharmanity, as the 
| —_—_ Enemy the City had would have been aſham'd tc have committed. The Nobility 
ingutterly lubdyed, the People took upon them the Government of the State, aud be- 
cauſe it conkiſted of three ſorts ( the more potent, the middle fort and the baſe ) cn—_ 
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dain'd that the more potent ſhould have the Nomination of two Senators ; che midle fort of 
three, and the meaner of three, The Gonfaloniere to be choſen ( Alternatim ) of the one 
and the other. Beſides this, all the Old Laws againſt the Nobility were reviv'd and put 
in force, and to weaken them the more, many of them were ming'd with the Common 
People. The deſtruction of the Nobility was ſo great at this time, and their party fo ir« 
recoverably dcbilitated, that not daring to take Arms again, againſt che People, they be- 
came pulilanimous and abje&t, which was the Occafion that Florence loſt not only its Gen« 
try but its Generoſity alſo. Fromthis depreſhon of the Grandees, the City continucd qui- 
ct tothe Year 1353, in which interval happen'd the Famous Peſtilence ( fo E] on 
lebrated by Giovanni Boccacio ) in which there died in Florence above 96000 People. The 
firſt War the Florextines made, was againſt the Viſconti, being provok'd by the Ambition 
of the Archbiſhop, who at that time was Prince of Milan ; which War was no ſooner ti- 
niſhed, but new factions began in the City 3 for the Nobility was focow'd, and 
intimidated, there was no danger of them; yet fortune had her ways to create them new 
troubles by new and different diſſentions. 
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HE great and natural animoſities betwixt the People and the Nobility, ariſing 
from an ambition in the one to command, and an averſion in the other to obey, are 
) the ſprings and fountains of all the calamities incident to a City : and indeed 
| there is ſcarce any thing dangerous or troubleſome to a Commbn-wealth, but takes 
i II non Op pay ot humour. This was it which kept Rome 
ivi This was it (if it be lawfulto compare great things with little ) which kept Flo- 
rence divided, in each City with differcnt effects. For, in Rome, the eamity 
twixt the people and the Nobility was determined by Expoſtulation 
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to be, but to profeſs themſelves like the people. And this was the cauſe of the changing 
their Arms, the variation of their Titles, and Families, which was frequent in thoſe times 
the Nobility; to recommend them to the Commons, and make them paſs amongſt 
them: ſo that the Eminency of their Arms, and the Generofity of their minds, (for both 
which che Nobility was formerly famous,) was ſpent and expir d, and not to be reviv'd in 
the people, where the leaſt ſpark of it was not to be found 3 which rendered Florence every 
day more abje& and baſe. And whereas Kome, tranſported with its own Virtue, grew to 
that height of Pride,that it could not ſubliſt longer without a Prince. Florencewas reduced to 
that paſs,that a wiſc Legiſlator might have formd the government according to what ſcheme 
and model he pleaſed. All which, by pcruling of the preceding books, will be obvious to 
any body. | nr {Wgwn therefore the toundation of Flerence ; the original of its Li- 
berty 3 the occation of its Diſſention 3- and how the faRions of the Nobiligy and people 
; concluded with the Tyranny of the Duke of Athens, and the deſtruction of the Nobility : 
Do. it remains now, I ſhould diſcourſe of the Enulations betwixt the people and the multitude, 
le and the and the ſeveral accidents which they produced. 
meaner ſort The power of the Nobility being depreſs'd, and the Wzr with the Arch-Biſhop of Milay 
of people. at an tndy, there aPPearcdno pre of future contentipn in Florence : But the ill fate of 
our City, and the ill conduct of their Afairs, ſuffered a new-Emulation to ſprit&g up-( be- 
rd Familics of the Albizi and Ricci) whichproduced as great divilion im the Town, 
a3swas at firſt betwift the Buondelmonti and the Vherti, and afterwards betwixt the Cereht 
and Donati, The Popes (who had then their reſidence in France) and the Emperors who 
relided in Germany, to make good their reputation-in Italy, had many-times, upon ſeveral 
occaſions, ſupplicd us with multitudes of Souldiers of all Nations, Engliſh, Dutch, and Bri- 
tains, The Wars ended, and they out of pay, being Souldiers of Fortune, they were con- 
ſtrain'd to make bold ſometimes with one Prince, and ſometimes with another z and force 
them to contribution. In the year, 1353, it happened one of the Companies came into 
Tuſcany, (under the Command of Monhicur Reale of Provence) and put the whole Country 
into a fear : whereupon the Florentines not only made publick provition of men, but ſeveral 
private Citizens (and the Albizi and Ricci among the reſt) furniſhed themſclves with Arms 
for their proper defence. There was a mortal hatred betwixt theſe two Families, cach of 
them aſpiring at the Government, and conſpiring the deſtruction of the other. Howevex, 
as yet they were not come to Hoſtility 3 only they claſh'd, and interfer'd in their Counſels, 
and in the executions of the Magiſtracy. But upon this occaſion, the City being army'd, 
there happen'd a quartel, by accident, in rhe old Market-place 3 to which the people, that 
weremear, flock'd, as they do on all ſuch occaſions. To the Ricci it was reported the Al- 
bizi had fallen upon ſome of their Family. To the Albizi, that the Ricci were come out 
im defiance of them. Hereupon the whole City got together; and no ſmall difficulty it 
was to the Magiſtrate to reſtrain either of the Families, or to put an end to a Conflict 
which was begun by chance, without the faulc or contrivance of either. This accident, 
though -mcerly contingent, reviv'd their animoſity, and put them both upon deſigns of in» 
creahng their Partics. ' And becauſe, by the ruine of the Nobility, the Citizens were. re- 
duced to ſuch an equality, that the Magiſtrates were become more venerable than formerly ; 
they reſolved both of them to advance their intereſt rather by ordinary means, than private 
violetice. © We have declar'd before, how, after the Victory of Charles the Firſt, the Guelfx 
were created Magiſtrates 3 and great authority given them over the Ghibilin Fattion ; 
which anthority and'preheminence, time, accident, and their new diviſions had fo far cner- 
vated, that the Ghibiline were grown into the Government, and exerciſed the princi 
Offices'as well as the Guelfr. Uguctione de Ricci being at that time head of that Family, 
prevail'd to have the Laws againſt the Ghibilins renewed ; to which FaRion, it was ſup» 
pos'd by many, the Aibhizi were inclin'd; whoſe Original being anciently from Arezzo, 
they tranſplanted from rhence, and (etled in Florence: ſo that Uguccione dchgn'd by the re» 
novation of thoſe Laws, to render that Family incapable of any 3 provid 
thereby,” that it ſhould be criminal for any perſon deſcended from fe Ghibiline to Cxerci 
the Mapiftracy. This practice of Ugwccione was diſcovered to Piero, Son of Philippo de 
pli-Mibrz?, who reſolved to connive at itz preſuming he ſhould declare himſclf a Ghebilin, 
—þ - mark Theſe Laws, though renewed by the prevalence, and ambition of the 
Reetz, ſitb nothing from the reputation of the Albizi, but were the foundation of 
many mtifchicts. "Nor indeed can a Republick make any Law fo pernicious, as a Law of 
retrbſpettion. Piero having rather promoted, than refiſted thoſe Laws ; that which- his 
encmics intended as an impediment, proved a means and occaſion of his preferment: for, be- 
ing matdethe chick perſon to ſaper-inſpet the execution of thoſe Laws, he exerciſed more 
anthority than before 3 and became the only favourite of the Faftion of the Gwelfr. And, 
becauſe 
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becauſe in theſe Laws there was no definition of a Ghibilin, nor no Magiſtrate deputed to 
diſcover them, they were of little importance 3 only the Captains were appointed to inquire 
them out, and to admoniſh them, that they were not to take the Magiſtracy upon them3 
if they did, they ſhould be liable to a penalty. W hereupon, thoſe who were afterwards 
incapacitated for the Magiſtracy, were called Ammoniti. But, at length, the Captains grow- The Ammoaiti: 
ing bold and audacious in their office, without any regard whether they were conſcious or 
not 3 they admoniſhed who they pleaſed, as their avarice or animolity directed them. 

So that from the year, 1357, ( in which this Law was renewed) to the year, 1366, there 
were more than 200 Citizens admoniſhed. By which means, the Captains, and the Faction 
of the Guelfs were grown great and conſiderable; eſpecially Piero de gli Albizi, Lapo da 
Caftiglionchio, and Carlo Strozzi, for the fear of being admoniſhed, made all people reſpe& 
them. And, though the inſolence of their proceedings disguſted many more yet none 
look'd upon it with ſo much indignation as the Family of the Ricci, who had been the oc- 
cafion of that diſorder, which was not only like to be the ruine of the Common-wealth, but 
the promotion and advancement of their Enemies, quite contrary to what they defign'd. 
Ugnccione therefore ( being one of the Senate, to put an end to thoſe inconveniences which: 
he by accident had created.) obtain'd a new Law that to the fix Captains, three more 
ſhould be added 3 two of them to be choſen out of the interior Mechanicks : and prevaid 
that the Ghibilins ſhould not be convicted but by 24 of the Guelfr, deputed particularly to 
that office. For the time, theſe Laws in ſome meaſure tempered the exorbitance of the 
Captains, ſo as their admonitions loſt much of their terror 3 and it any, they were but 
few that were admoniſhed. Notwithſtanding the emulation betwixt the Albizi and Ricci 
continued 3 their leagues, practices, and conſultations going on with more” eagerneſs, as 
their fury ſuggeſted. . In this diſtraction the City contmued from the year, 1366, to the 


year, 1371 5 at which time the Gzelfs recovered their power. 


In the Family of the Bzondelmonts, there was a Gentleman called Benchi ; who, for his 
Gallantry in the Wars againſt the Piſans, was preter'd to be one of the people 3 and by that 
means qualified to be a Senator. But when he expcted to be admitted into the Senate, a 
Decree was made, that no perſon of Noble Extraction, that was become one of. the people, 
ſhould be received into the Senate. This Decree was highly offenſive to-Benchi, who, upon 
conſultation with Piero de gli Alhizi, reſolved with his admonitions to depreſs the meaner 
ſort of the people, and make themſelves Governors ot the City. And indeed, by his in- 
fluence upon the Nobility, and Piero's upon the wealthieſt of the Citizens, the Faction of 
the Guelfs began to grow more conliderable : for with their new models and regulations 
they ordered things fo, that the Captains and 24 Citizens were wholly at their diſpoſing z 
their admonitions exerciſed with as much audacity as formerly 3 and the houſe of the A/- 
bizi (being head of that Faction) increaſed exceedingly. The Ricci in the mean time 
were not behind hand in uſing all their intereſt and friends to obſtruct their deſigns fo 


that every one lived in great apprehenſion, as fore-ſecing their deſtruction was a 


6b Whereupon, many Citizens, out of affection to their Country, aſſembled in S: Piero 
Scheraggio 3 and having diſcourſed of their diſorders among themſelves, they went after- 


wards to the Senate, to whom, one of the moti eminent among them, made this 


— 


* Moſt Magnificent Lords; we have many of us doubted, whether to aſſemble by private The Citizens 
© order, (though upon publick occaſion) might not be offenſive, and render us remarkable Oration ro the 


« for our preſumption, and puniſhable for our ambition. But when we conſidered, that Senate: 


© daily, without the leaſt caution or regard, many Citizens do meet, and confer 3 not for 


© any benefit to the Common-wealth, 


t in purſuit of their own private deſigns : We 


« preſum'd, that if they were permitted to meet, and conſpire againſt the peace of their 
* Country, without diſpleaſure to your Lord(ſhips 3 thoſe whoſe deſign was nothing but its 
© preſervation and proſperity, needed not to fear your reproof. If therefore we have not 
< zncurr'd your Lordſhip's disfavour, we are not much folicitous what others judge of us, 
* becauſe we find they are as indifferent what we think of them. The love we bear to 
* our Country, molt Magnificent Lords, was that which affembled us at firſt, and now pre- 
© ſents us before you, to remonſtrate our diſtractions 3 ( which (though too great) encreaſe 
© daily upon our hands,) and to offer our utmoſt affiſtance to remove them. How difficult 
© ſo-ever the Enterpriſe may appear, we cannot diſpait of ſucceſs; if laying afide private 
© reſpects, you would be pleaſed with publick force to exert your authority. The corru 

© tion of the other Cities in Italy, has vitiated ours : for, ſince Italy freed it ſelf from the 


= of the Empire,all the Towns (wanting their former reſtraint ) lew out into extreams, 
a, _ ' gas. 2 ns divided into Factions. 


* and ordain'd Laws and Governors, not 


*From this Fountain all our miſerics, all our diforders do ſpring, In the firſt place, ns 
© friendſhip nor inttgrity is to be found axng/the Celts, walls actckg cha _— 
2 wicked-= 


"_ 
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« wickedneſs makes them faithful, having been formerly engaged together in ſome villainous 
« ation, cithcr againſt their Neighbour, or Country. Religion, and the tear of God, is ut- 
« terly extinguiſhed. Promiſes and Oaths are binding no tarrher than they are prohtable z 
« and uſcd not for a tye, but a ſnare, and as a means to facilitate their cheats, which are al- 
« ywaies more honourable, by how much their ſucceſs is leſs difficult and dangerous. Hence 
« it js, that vitious and miſchievous men are commended tor thcir induliry z and good 
&« men, which are innocent and quiet, are reckoned for ſots. And certainly, as there is no 
< ſort of corruption but may be tound in Italy, ſo there arc no ſort of people more unhap- 
« pily adapted to reccive it. The young men are idlc, the old men laſciv1Ous 3 all ſexes, all 
« apes, all places full of licentious bruitality above the correction of the Laws. Hence 
« ſprings that avarice among the Citizensz and that ambition, not of true glory, but of 
« diſhonourable prefermcnt; which, being accompanied with hatred, enmity, ſchiſm, and 
« difſention , are commonly followed by executions, baniſhments, affliction of good men, 
« 2nd exaltation of evil: for good men depending upon their innocence, and not looking 
« abroad for any thing extraordinary, either to advance, or detend themſelves, do too ofren 
< miſcarry without either, and become the fad obje&ts of the cruelty of Uſurpers. This 
& creates inclination to partics, and increaſes their power 3 ill people tiding for covetouſ- 
< neſs, ambition, revenge, or ſome other ſiniſter end 3 and good people tor fear: and that 
&« which renders our condition more deplorable, is, to behold the Contrivers and Ring- 
© leaders of all, (as if a word could make then: innocent, and confecrate the iniquity of 
< their actions) gilding, or rather decking over their ill detigns with ſome Wluſtrious Title ; 
< for, being all enemies to liberty, let them pretend as they pleaſe, either to defend an Opti= 
< macy, or Populacy, the reſult mult be deſtruction: for the fruit they expect from their 
< Victory, is not the honour of having delivered their Country, but the fatisfaction of ha- 
© ving maſtered their enemics, and uſurped the dominion to themſelves: and bcing arrived 
© at that height, what is there ſo unjuſt, what is there {o cruel, what is there fo ravenous as 
* they ? Hence-forward Laws are made, not for publick benefit, but their private advan- 
< tage: hence-forward War, and Peace, and Amity is concluded 3 not tor common honour, 
© but particular humor. And if the other Cities of Italy are repleat with theſe diſorders, 
© ours is much more: Our Laws, our Statutes, and Civil Ordinances, are made according to 
«the ambition and capricio ot the Conqueror; and not according to the true intereſt of 
© people that would be free : whence it follows, that one Fa&tion is no ſooner extinguiſhed, 
© but another ſucceeds : for that City which would maintain it ſelf by Faction rather than 
©* by Law, can never be quiet : when one party prevails, and depreſles its rival beyond the 
© power of oppoſition, it ſub-divides of neceſſity, and falls out with it ſelf 3 and then all 
© gocs to wrack, the people not being able to defend themſelves with thoſe private Laws 
* which were made at firft for their preſervation. That theſe things are true, the ancient 
*and modern diffentions in our own City can ſadly demonfirate. When the Ghibilins 
© were deſtroyed, it was every mans judgement the Gzelfs would have lived honourably and 
© quietly a long time after; and yet it was not long, before they divided into the Factions 
© of the Neri, and Bianchi: when the Biauchi were over-powred, new parties aroſe, and 
© new troubles attended them 3 ſometimes fighting in behalf of the Exiles, and ſometimes 
© quarrelling betwixt the Nobility and People 3 and (to give that to others, which cither 
© we could not, or would not poſſeſs quietly our ſelves) committing our liberty ſometimes 
" to King Robert, fometimes to his Brother, and at laſt tothe Duke of Athens; never fixing 
© or repoling in any Government 3 as not being d to live free, nor contented to be ſer- 
© vile. Nay, fo much was our State diſpos'd to Gvilion, that rather than acquieſce in the 
© adminiſtration of a King, it proſtituted it ſelf to the regiment of an Agobbiar, of mean 
* and ignominious E ion. The late Duke of Athens cannot be mentioned with any 
© honour to this City; yet his infolence and tyranny may make us wiſer for the future. 
" Being in Arms at his expulſion, we fell to it among our ſelves, and fought with more 
© fury one againſt another, than we had ever done e; till at length the Nobility was 
** OVETCOme, and at the mercy of the people: and it was the general opinion, (their inſup- 
© portable pride and ambitiori being taken down ) there could be no more faQtion or troubles 
1m Florence : but we have found to our coſt, how falſe and fallacious mans judgment is. 
"* The pride and ambition of the Nobility was not extin&, but tranſmigrated into the 
© people; who,by degrees, grew as impatient for authority as theyz and having no other wa 
© to attain it, but by domelſtick diſſention, they reviv'd the obſolete names of Guelf), nl 
of Ghibilins; which it had been happy for this City never to have known. And, that 
* nothing which is humane, may be perpetual and ſtable; it is the pleaſure of the 

*that in all States or Governments whatſoever, ſome fatal Families ſhould ſpring up for 


* their ruine and deſiruction. Of this, our City can afford as many, and as lamentable in. 
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« ſtances as any of her neighbours as owing its miſeries not only to one or two, but ſeve- 
« 2] of thoſe Families: as firſt, the Buondelmonti and Uberti; next, the Donati and the 
« Cerchi ; and now, the Ricci and Alhizi, (a (hametul and ridiculous thing.) We have not 
« enumerated our diviſions, nor deduc'd our ill cuttoms ſo high, to upbraid or to diſcourage 
« you by them; but rather as a memorial of their cauſes, to [new that they are in our me- 
& mory as well as yours; and to exhort you by their exaniple, not to be diffident or timerous 
© jn correQting them. For in thoſe daies the power of the Nobility was ſo great, and their 
« alliances ſo confiderable 3 the Laws and Civil Magiſtrates were too weak to reſtrain them: 
« but now the Emperor having no power, the Pope no influence all Italy, and particular- 
© ly this City, reduc'd to ſuch a parity, as to be able to govern our ſelves 3 where is the dith- 
« culry ? What impcdiment remains, why this Common-wealth (in \Pight of all examples 
« to the contrary) may not only be united, but reform'd and improv'd by new Laws and 
« Conttitutions, were your Lordſhips diſpoſed to create them. To which good work, we 
« do moſt humbly importune you, not out of private paſhon, fo much as publick compaſſion 
«for our Country. Our corruption is great, and *tis you only can correct the rage , and 
« expel the contagion that ſpreads and luxuriates among us. The diſorders of our Ance- 
© ftors are not imputable to the nature of the men, but to the iniquity of thoſe times 3 
< which being now altered, gives this City fair hopes, by the inſtitution ot better Laws, to 
< better its fortune; whoſe malignity is cafily to be overcome, by a prudent reſtraint of am- 
© bition 3 a ſcaſonable inhibition ot ſuch cuſtoms as propagate Faction 3 and a diſcreet 
< election and adherence to ſuch things as are compatible with our freedom. And better it 
*is you do it now legally of your ſelves, than by deferring it, to divert that office upon the 
© people, and make them do it by force. 

The Sigyori mov'd then by theſe arguments, (which they had fram'd to themſelves be- 
fore ) and by their authority and encouragement afterwards, commithonated 56 Citizens to 
ſuperintend for the ſafety of the Common-wealth. True it is, many men are more proper 
to preſerve good Laws, than to make them; and theſe Citizens imployed themſclves more 
in cxtirpating the preſent Factions, than providing againſt new 3 by which means they fuc- 
ceeded in neither : for not taking away the occafion of the new 3 and one of the preſent 
Factions being more potent than the other, it could not be done without great danger to the 
Common=-wealth. However, they depriv'd three of the Family of the Albizi, and as ma- 
ny of the Ricci of all Magiſtracy (unleſs of the Gwelfih party) for three years; in which 
number, Piero de gli Albizi, and Ugnceione de Kicei were rwo. They prohibited all Citi- 
zens for coming into the Palace, unleſs the Senate was fitting. They decreed, that in caſe 
of Battery, or unjuſt interruption in the poſſeſſion of their Eſtates, it ſhould be lawful to 
accuſe any man (though of the Nobility) to the Council, and to make them anſwer to their 
Charge. Theſe Laws had greater refleion upon the Ricci than the Albizi; for though 
they were equally intended, the Ricer faffered moſt by them : Piero indeed was ſhut out of 
the Palace of the Signoriz but at the Palace of the Gwelfs (where his authority was great ) 
his entrance was free 3 and though he and his Comrades were forward in their ad- 
monitions before, they were much torwarder now, and new accidents occur'd to make them 
yet worſe. Gregory XI. was Pope at that time, whoſe relidence being at Avignon, he go- 
verned Italy by Legates, (as his Predeceſfors had done before him. )) Theſe Legates bei 
proud and rapacious, had brought great calamity upon ſeveral of the Cities. One of thels 
Legates being at that time in Bologna, took the advantage of a ſcarcity which was in Flo- 
rexce, and relolved to make himfelt Lord of Txſcany: to which end, he not only omitted 
to ſupply the Florentizes with proviſions, but to deprive them utterly of all other relicf, as 
ſoon as the ſpring appeared, and gave opportunity for his motion, he invaded them with a 
great Army, hoping they would be eatily conquered, becaufe they were both famithed, and 
difarmed : and pottibly his detign might have taken, had not his Army been mercenary, and 
corrupt: for the Florentines having no other weapons to defend themſelves, betook them- 
ſelves to their bags, and paid his Army 130000 Florins to draw off, To begin a War, is in 
any mans power 3 but, alas, no body can end one. This War was commenc'd by the am- 
bition of the Legate, but proſecuted by the indignation of the Florentines ; who entred 
into an immediate League with Monſicur Barnabo, and all the Cities which were at enmity 


with the Church. To manage it, they created eight Citizens, whom they inveſted with New CottmiC- 
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abſolute authority of proceeding without appeal, and disburſing without accotmt. This fi9n for the 


War 
fortunes of the Ricci, who in tion to the Albizi, had favoured Barnarbo, and appear- 
ed againſt the Church; and the rather, becauſe che eight were all enemies to the Gmelfs : 
whereupon Piero de gli Albizji, Lapo da C aftiglionochio, Carlo Strozz3, and others, united to 
defend themaſelves againſt their adverſaries. And while the eight great Citizens _ _ 
ployc 


againſt the Pope, though Ugxccione was* dead, reviv'd thoſe who had followed the CR War. 
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cy defeated, 


ployed in the management of the War, and they in their admonitionsz the War-continued 
three years, till that death of the Pope, However, it was carried on with ſo univerſal ſatif- 
faction, that the Eight were continued yearly in their Office, and got the Title of Santi ; 
notwithſtanding they had ſequeſtred the riches of the Churches, forc'd the Clergy to the 
execution of their Fundtions, and deſpiſed the cenſures of the Pope. So much did the 
Citizens at that time prefer the advantage of their Country, before the quiet of their Con- 
ſciences: and ſo carneſt were they to make it appear to the Church, that, as when they 
were friends, they had power to defend it 3 ſo now being enemies, they were as able to di- 
ſtreſs it ; having put all Romagna, la Marca, and Perngia, into rebellion. But, though they 
were able to maintain War, at this rate, againſt the Pope, they could not ſo well defend 
themſelves againſt their Captains and Fations. The indignation and hatred the Gwelfs 
had conceived againſt the Eight, augmented their inſolence 3 and they affronted them as | 
well as the reſt ot the chict ot the Citizens. Nor was the arrogance of the Captains in- 
ferior to the inſolence of the Gmelfr; they had made themſelves more formidable than the 
Signori ; and men went with more awe and reverence to their Houſes, than to the Senators 
Palace : inſomuch, that not an Embaſſador was ſent to Florence, but he received Audience 
from, and had particular commiſſion to the Captains. Fope Gregory being dead, this City 
had no more Wars abroad 3 yet, at home, it was in great confuſion : the imperiouſneſs of 
the Gwelfs was grown inſupportable, and no way vihble to ſuppreſs them: it was judged 
therefore neceflary to take Arms, and commit the ſuperiority to the deciftion of Fortune. 
On the Gwelfs ſide there were all the ancient Nobility, and the greateſt part of the more 
powertul Citizens; of whom, as { we have ſaid) Lapo, Piero, and Carlo were the chief. On 
the other (ide, were all the inferior ſort of the people headed by the Eight, and afliſted by 
Georgio Scali, Tomaſo Strozzi, the Ricci, the Alberti, and the Medici. The reſt of the 
multitude (as it happens alwaies in ſuch caſes) joyned with the diſcontents. The power 
of their adverſaries ſeemed very conſiderable to the Guelfsz and their danger great, it any 
Senate ſhould prove their enemics, and go about to deſtroy them: defirous to prevent it, 
they aſſembled together 3 where, examining the ſtate and condition of the City, they found 
the perſons which had been admoniſhed, were ſo numerous, that they had thereby diſob- 
lig'd moſt of their Citizens, and made them their enemies. They could propoſe no other 
remedy z but as they had degraded them of their honours, ſo to baniſh them the City, ſeize 
upon the Senators Palace by force, and conſtrain the whole Town to come over to their 
lide, according to the example of the Gwelfs their Predeceſſors 3 whoſe quict and ſecurity 
was to be attributed wholly to their baniſhing their adverſarics. As to the delign, all of 
them agreed ; but they differed about the time. It was in the year, 1377, in the month of 
May, when Lapo conceiving it unſate to deterz acquainted them that delaies were dangerous, 
elpecially to them 3 conſidering, that in the next Senate Salveſtro de Medici might be cho- 
ſen Gonfaloxiere, who was a known enemy to their Set. Piero de gli Albizi was of ano- 
ther ſentiment, and thought it beſt to protrat 3 in reſpe& that more force would be ne- 
ceſlary, which were not to be got together privately 3 and to raiſe them publickly, was to 
run themſelves into palpable | His judgment therefore was, that they ſhould have 
patience till St. John's day, which was at hand 3 at which time, in regard it was one of the 
greateld Fea(tivals, and great reſort would come to the City of courle, they might convey 
in what numbers they pleaſed, without danger of diſcovery. And to obviate their appre- 
henfion of Salveſtro, he propoſed to have him admoniſhed 3 and if rhat would not do, to 
put the change upon him, by ſome fraud or artifice in the imborſationz and foiſt in ſome 
other of the Colledg of his quarter, to defeat him ſecurely of that Office. This laſt opi- 
nion being approved, it was reſolved to put off; though Lapo conſented unwillingly, ur- 
ging, that delay was uncertain 3 that no time can, in all circumſtances, be cotwenient 3 and 
that he who expects a perfect opportunity, ſeldom attempts any thing and when he does, 
it turns commonly to his own diſadvantage. However, they proceeded to admoniſh him, 
but could not hinder Salveſtro. And, for the change, the Eight had got an inkling of thar, 
and took care to prevent it 3 ſo that Salveſtro was Wo for Gonfaloniere by Alamanno de 
Medici. Being of a Noble popular Family, he could not endure that the people ſhould be 
oppreſſed by the power of a few great perſons 3 reſolving therefore with himſelf, to put a 
period to their inſolence: ſeeing he was favourcd by the people, and back'd by ſeveral of the 
principal Citizens; he communicated his _ with Benedetto Alberto, Tomaſo Strozzi, 
and Georgio Scali; all of them concurring in the plot, aid ingaging their aſſiſtance. Upon 
this they form''d a Law privately, whereby the Ordini della Giuſtitia againſt the Grandees 


' were reviv'd, the authority of the Capitani di parte, retrench'd 3 and the Ammoniti re- 


if it were poſſible 3 (for it was firlt to be preſented to the Colledges, and afterwards deba- 


admitted to the Magiſtracy. And, becauſe it was beſt to propoſe and ena&t it at one time, 
ted 


» 
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ted in the Councils.) Salveſtro being in his Office, ( which, for the time, is, as it were, Prince 
of the City) he cauſed a Colledg and Council to be called both together in one morning 3 
and coming in perſon to the Colledg, (which were none of his friends) he propoſed t 
Law to them which he had prepared ; but it was rejx&ted as an innovation, and he could ' 
not prevail to have it paſs'd. Salveſtro, feeing himſelf defeated in his firft praftice to ob« 
tain it, pretended ſome neceſſity to go forth 3 and, without being perceived, ſlip'd away to 
the Council; where, _—_ placed himſelf ſo as he might be heard and feen by the whole 
Aſſembly, he told them as follows: 


<« That, being made Gonfaloniere, he did not think he had been defign'd for the Cogni- The $ of 
boar) nd Judges) but to —_ ae 


« ance and determination of private Cauſes, (which have their 
« ſuperintend the State,to corredt the inſolence of the Grandees,and to moderate and redtifie 
« fach Laws as were found prejudicial, nay, deſtructive to the Common-wealth. That in 
« both caſes he had been diligent to the utmoſt 3 and imployed himſelf with all poflible in- 
< duſtry : but the perverſneſs and malevolence of ſome men was ſo untraftable, and con- 
<trary to his good deſigns 3 they did not only hinder him from perpetrating any thing for 
« the bencfit of the publick 3 but they denied him their counſel, and refuſed for to hear 
*him. Wherefore, finding it was not in his power to be any way beneficial to his Country; 
© he knew not for what reaſon, or with what confidence he ſhould continue in an Office 
* which either he did not really deſerve, or of which he was thought unworthy by others. 
* For this cauſe his intention was to retire, and leave the people to the ele&ion of another, 
© who might be more virtuous, or more fortunate than he. 

And having faid, he departed from the Council towards his own houſe. Thoſe of the 
Council, who were privy to the deſign, and others, defirous of novelty, raiſed a tamule 
thereupon 3 to which, the Senators and Colledges immediately reſorted 3 and meeting their 
Gonfaloniere, they prevailed with him, partly with their authority, and-partly with their in- 
treaty, to return to the Council, which, by that time, was _ confuſion : many of the 
Noble Citizens had been threatened, and injuriouſly treated 3 and, 'among the reſt, Carlo 
$trozzi had been taken by the buttons, by an Artihcer, and doubtleſly lain, had not the 
ſtanders-by interpoſed , and, with ſome difficulty, fav'd him- But he which made the 

teſt hubub, and put the City in Arms, was Benedetto de gli- Albert, who, from a-win- 
Go of the Palace, cry'd out aloud to the people, to Arm 3 Upon which, the Piazzz was 
fill'd with arm'd men immediately 3 and the Colledges did that out of fear, which they 
had denied upon requeſt. The Captains of the Parties had, in the mean time, got toge- 
ther what Citizens they could, to adviſe what was to be done gy this Decree of the 
Senate. But when they heard of the tumult, and underficod what had paſſed in Council, 
they all of them ſlunk back to their houſes. Let no man that contrives any alteration irt 
a City, delude himſelf, or believe that he can cither ftop it when he will, or manage it as 
he pleaſes. Salveſtro's intention was to have procur'd that Law, and etled the City. - But 
it fell out quite otherwiſe 3 for their humours being ſtirr'd, every man was diſtracted : the 
ſhops ſhut up; the Citizens aſſaulted in their houſes 1 ſeveral removed their ints the 
Monaſteries and Churches, to ſecure them3/ all expecting ſome miſchief at hand. 
The whole Corporation of the Arts, met, and each of then made a Sindie; Hereupon the 
Priori call'd their Colledges, and were in Counſel a whole day together with the Sindies, to 
find out a way to compoſe their diforders, to the fatisfation of all Parties; but, being of 
different judgments, nothing was agreed. The next day the Arts came forth with Eatras 
diſplaid 3 which the Senate underſtanding,-and doubting what would follow, they call'd a 
Counſel to prevent the worſty which was no ſooner met, but the turnult increaſed, and the 
Enligns of the Arts marched up into the Piazzs with Colours flying, and ſtore of 'artn'd 
men at their heels. Thereupon to fatisfe the Arts, and the and (if poſſible) to 
difpe that 'clowd of miſchief which was impending the Council gave general 


power 
(which, in Florence, is called-Balia) to the Senators, the Eight, the Captains of The 3411s; 


the Parties, and the Sindies of the Arts, to reform the State as they ſhould think moſt ad- 
vantagious for the publick. "Whilſt theſe things were in agitation 3 fome'6f the Enſigns of 
the Arts, joyning elves with ſome of the rabble; being ſtimulated by certain perſons, 
who were deſirous to revenge thernſelves of ſome late injuries which they had received from 
the Gwelfr) ftole away from the reſt 3; went to the Palace of yy here appr broke 


od wag 0 Tali Js thy Gi iſe of a Frierz where he was often heard 
kimſelf, for having conſented to Piers de gfs Albizi: and of Piero, for . pre 
their attemptrapon the Government till Se. Fobwx's day; Piers and Curls Strozzt, upoti the 
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firſt noiſe of the tumult, hid themſelves only, preſuming (when it was over) they had re- 
lations and friends enough to ſecure their refidence in Florence. The Palace of Lapo being 
burn'd, ( miſchiefs being more calily propagated, than begun, ) ſeveral other houſes ran the 


fame fate, either out of publick malice, or private revenge: and that the grecdineſs and ra- 
ible, out-do theirs3 they broke up the Goals, and 


ity of their companions might, it 
ſee = priſoners at Or m_ Hlerrn they ſack'd the Monaſtery of Agnoli, and the 
Convent di $. Spirito, to which, many Citizens had conveyed much of their goods. Nor 
had the publick Chamber eſcap'd their violence, had not the awe and reverence of one of 
the Signori defended it 3 who being on horſe-back, with ſome perſons in Arms attendi 
him, oppoſed himſelt, in the beſt manner he could, againſt the fury of the people 3 whi 
being appeaſed in ſome meaſure, cither by the authority of the Signori, or the approach of 
the night, the next day the Balia indemnified the Ammoniti, with proviſo, that for three 
Reformation years, they ſhould not exerciſe any Magiſtracy in that City. They reſcinded thoſe Laws 
_ which were made in prejudice to the Gzelfr. They proclaimed Lapo da Caftiglionochio, 
and his accomplices, Rebels: after which, new Senators were choſen, and of them, Luigi 
Gulcciardini was made Gonfaloniere. Being all look*d upon as peaceable men, and lovers 
of their Country, great hopes were conceived the tumult would have ceaſed : notwithſtand- 
ing, the ſhops were not vpened 3 the people ſtood to their Arms, and great Guards kept 
all over the City : ſo that the Signori centred not upon the Magiſtracy abroad, with the uſual 
pomp, but privately within doors, and without any ceremony at all. Theſe Senators con- 
cluded, nothing was ſo neceſſary nor profitable for the publick, at the beginning of their 
Office, as to pacihe the tumult : whereupon, by proclamation, they requir'd all Arms to be 
laid down ; all ſhops to be opencd 3 and all perſons, who had been call'd out of the Coun- 
try, to the aſſiſtance of any Citizen, to depart. They diſpoſed Guards in ſeveral places of 
the Town and ordered things ſo, that if the Ammonit: could have been contented, the 
whole City would have been quiet. But they not being ſatished to attend three years be- 
fore they ſhould be capable of Office, the Arts, in favour to them, got together again 3 and 
demanded of the Senate, that, for the future, no Citizen might be Imonifhed as a Gbibilin 


A_mm_ 


by either the Senate, the Colledge, the Captains of the Parties, the Conſuls, or Sindic's 


any Art whatſoever : requiring likewiſe, that new imborſation might be made of the Gwelf7, 
and the old one be burn'd. Their demands were preſently accepted, both by the Senate, 
and Counſels; ſuppoling thereupon, their new tumult would have ceaſed. But thoſe that 
are covetous, and impatient for revenge, are not to be ſatisfied with bare reſtitution. Such 
as delired diſorder, to inrich and wreck themſclves upon their enemies, perſwaded the Ar- 
tificers they could never be ſafe, unleſs many of their adverſaries were baniſhed, or deſtroy- 
ed. Which practices being remonſirated to the Senate, they cauſed the Magiſtrates of the 
Artz, and the Sindic's, to appear before them, to whom Luigi Guicciardini the Gonfaloniere 

ſpake in this manner: 
Luigi Guicciar- © If theſe Lords, and my ſelf, had not long fince underſtood the fortune of this City 
ain:'s Oration. © and obſerved, that its Wars abroad were no {ſooner determined, but it was infeſted with 
* new troubles at home 3 we ſhould have more admired, and more reſented the tumults 
* which have happened : but things that are familiar, carrying leſs terror along with chem, 
* we have born the late paſſages with more patience; eſpecially, conſidering we were not 
© at all conſcious to their beginningz and had reaſon to hope they would have the fame 
© end as former tumults have had,upon our condeſcention to their great,and their numerous 
* demands. But finding (to our ſorrow) you are fo far from compoſing your thoughts, or 
© acquielcing in what has been granted,that you are rather exaſperated.and conſpire new in- 
© yary againit your tcHow Citizens, and endeavour to baniſh themz we muſt needs ſay,the ig* 
*nobleneſs of your proceedings provokes us to diſpleaſure. And certainly,had we inngin's 
© that in the time ot our Magilſtracy,our City-ſhould have been ruin'd,cither in ſiding with, 
© Or againſt you, we ſhould have declin'd that honour, and freed our elves from. it, cither 
© by baniſhmenct, ox flight. But, ſuppoling we had to do with le not utterly deſtitute 
© of humanity, and --void of all affection to their Country ; we willingly a of the 
< preferment, as hoping, by the gentlene(s of our deportment, to be too or your am» 
© bition and violence, But we ice now, by unhappy experience, the mildneſs of our beha- 
© yidur, and the readineſs of our condeſcentions, do but inhanſe and clate you, and ſpur 
©* you on to more diſhonourable demands. We ſay not this to diſguſt, but to inform you 3 
© tet others repreſent to you what will pleaſe; it tall be our way to remonſtrate what is 
* profitable. Tell me (upon your words) what is there more that you can juſtly deſire of 
* of ns? You propoſed to have the Captains of the Parties deveſicd of. their ity it 
*is done. You mov'd, the old i ations might be burn'd, and new ones decreed to 
* ſupply them 3 we conſented. - You had a mind the Ammoniti ſhould be xe-admicted'to 
* places 
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© places of honour and truſt z we ed it: Upon your. interceſſion, we pardoned thoſe 
« who had burn'd houſes, and rob'd Churches 3 and, to fatisfit you, have ſent ſeveral of our 
< principal Citizens into Exile. To gratific you, the Gran are circumſcrib'd with new 
« Laws, and all things done that might ſatistie you : what end therefore will there be of 
« your demands ? Or, how long will you abule the liberty you el Do you not-perceive, 

« that we can be overcome with more patience, than you can ſubdue us? What will be the 

«concluſion 3 or, whither will your difſentions hurry this poor City ? Can you have for- 

<« ot how Caſtrxccio, (an inconhiderable Citizen of Lccs) taking advantage of the divi- 

« fjons, poſſeſſed himſelf of it ? Do not you ſtill remember, that the'Duke of Athens, from 
« a private perſon, became your Lord and your Sovereign aud all from our own differcn- 
© ces at home ? Whereas, when we were united, the Arch-Biſhop of Milan, nor the Pope 
« himſelf, were able to hurt us3 but were glad (after ſeveral years War) to lay down 
« with diſhonour. Why then will you ſuffer your own diſcords (in time of Peace too) to 
© bring a City into ſlavery, which ſo many potent enemies, in time of War, were not abl: 
« to captivate ? What can you expe from your diviſions, but ſervitude ? What from the 


« 2oods you have, or ihall hereafter take violently from your neighbour, but _"__ ? The' 


< perſons you plunder, are they, who, by our care and appointment, ſupply the City 
<« with all things 3 and if it be defeated of them, what can we do to ſuſtain it * What-ever 
« you gain, (being unjuſtly acquir'd_) you can hardly preſerve : from whence, tamine and 
« poverty muſt neceflarily follow: Theſe Lords theretore, and my (elt do command, and (if 
< if it be conſiſtent with our Dignity) intreat, and beſeech you, that you would compoſe 
« your ſelves for this once, and be content with 'our paſs'd condeſcentions 5 or, if they be 
« too little, and there remains ſtill fomething to be granted 3 that you would defire it ci- 
« villy, and not with the force and clamor of a tumult; and if your requelt be juſt, you will 
* not only be gratificd, but occaſion taken away from wicked men, to ruine your Country, 
* under your ſhelter and pretence. | | 
Theſe words being true, had great influence upon the people, inſomuch, as they return'd 
their thanks to.the Gonfaloniere;, acknowledged he had behav*d himſelf like a good Lord 
tothem, and a good Citizen to the City, and promiſed their obedience to what-ever he com- 
manded. To break the ice, the Signori deputed two Citizens for each of the chiefeſt Of- 
fices, to conſult with the Sindic*s of the Arts, what,in order to the publick good, was moſt 
fit to be reformed and to report it to the-Senate. But, whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, 
a new tumult broke out, which put the City to more trouble than the former. The greatett 
part of the robbery, and late miſchief, was committed by the rabble, and raſcallity of the 
people 3 and of them, thoſe who had been moſt eminently miſchievous, apprehended, when 
the greater differences were reconcil'd, they might be queſtioned , puniſhed for the 
crimes they had committed , and (as it alwaies happens) be deſerted by thoſe very perſons 


who "par them at firſt: to which was added, a certain hatred the inferior ſort of the New troubles 
people 


taken againſt the richer Citizens, and the Principals of the Arts, upon -pretence 

that they were not rewarded for the ſervice they had done, with proportion to their de- 
ſerts. For when, as in the time of Charles the Firſt, the City was divided into Arts, every 
Art had its proper Head and Governor, to whoſe juriſdiction, (in Civil caſes) every perſon, 
in the ſeveral Arts, were to be ſubje&t; Theſe Arts (as we faid before) were originally bur 
Xl, afterwards they. increaſed to XXI, and grew to that power and authority, that, in a few 
years, they ingroſſed the whole Government of the City : and becauſe, among them, ſome 
were moreconliderable, and ſome leſs; they came,by degrees, to be diſtinguiſhed, and VII of 
them were call'd jori, and XIV, Minori. From this diviſion, and the other reaſons 
aforeſaid, proceeded the arrogance of the Captains of the Paxfies 3 tor thoſe Citizens who 
had anciently been Gzelfr, (under whoſe Government thoſe Offices were alwaics preſerved) 
did ever indulge the chief and better ſort of the Arts; and diſcountenance the more infe- 
rior,and all that took their parts: hence it was, all the before-mentioned troubles arid tu- 
mults were derived. But becauſe, in the ordinary Companies and Corporations of the 
Arts, there were many Trades (in which the meaner fort of people were im- 
ployed) of no diſtin& and peculiar Company, but were wy 2 with other 
Trades, as the quality of their imployments made them fit; it fell out, that when 
they were not ſatisfied with their. work, or any other waies injured by their Maſters; they 
had no perſon to repair to for redreſs, but to the Magiſtrate of that Company of which 
they were ſworn ; from whom, they conceived, they had not received that juſtice which 
ought to have been done them. Of all the Companies of the City, the Company of 
Clothiers was the greateſt, and had moſt of theſe ſort of people depending upon itz inſo- 
. much, thatbeing the firſt in wealch and authority, by the induſtry of its members, it main- 
tain'd (and does ſtill ) the greateſt part of the multitude. The ſort of people there- 


fore (both of this Company, and the zeſt) were highly incenſed upon the foreſaid occali- 
F ons; 
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The Speech © 
a Plebean. 


ons3 and being excited, by fear of correction, for the pillaging and hring of the Palaces, 
they met many times in the night, to diſcoutſe of what was paſs*'d; and to admoniſh one 
another of the danger they were in 3 and to animate and unite them, one of the moſt daring, 
and moſt experienced among them, made this Speech : : 
« Were it now to be conlidered, whether we were immediately to take Arms 3 to burn, 
« 2nd plunder the hoſes of! our fellow Citizens, and rob the Churches; I ſhould be one of 
My thoſt who ſhould think it worthy of further debate, and perhaps, prefer harmleſs poverty 
& before hazardous gain. But, ſince Arms are taken, many miſchiets have been done 3 and 
< much prize has been got it is (in my judgment.) moſt natural, to adviſe which way our 
« 2ains are to be preſerved 3 and how we may beſt ſecure our ſelves againſt the ills we have 
« committed. I am certainly of opinion, if no man ſhould do you that ſervice, your own 
neceſſity would adviſe you. You ſce the whole City full of complaints, and indignation 
< againſt us3 the Citizens, frequent in their meetings 3 and the Senators perpetually with 
<* the Magiſtrate. Be confident, *tis to deſign againſt us3 to contrive new wales, and to 
< contract new Forces to deſtroy us- It remains therefore upon us, to do two thingsz one 
<is, to provide, that we be not puniſhed for our paſs*d offences : the other, that we may 
< live with more liberty and ſatisfaction for the future. To juſtihe theretore our former 
© miſdeeds, in my thoughts, it is convenient to increaſe them with new and by the artifice 
& of redoubling our miſchiefs, our conflagrations, and robberies, to allure and ingage more 
* companions to our Party» For, where many are guilty, none are puniſhed 3 though ſmall 
© faults are revenged, great ones are generally rewarded 3 and where the diſeaſe is epide- 
© mical, few people complain 3 an univerſal calamity being alwaics more ſupportable than a 
< private. So then, to multiply our miſdeeds, is the readieſt way of obtaining our pardon, 
< and prevailing for thoſe things which we believe conducive to our liberty : nor is there 
© any difficulty to diſcourage us3 it ſeems to me, the enterpriſe is not only cafie, but cer- 
©* tainz becauſe thoſe who ſhould oppoſe us, are divided, and rich : their diviſions will give 
© us the Victory 3 and their riches (when we have got them) ſhall maintain it. Let not 
< the antiquity of their blood diſmay you, ( though objected fo infotently.) All men having 
< the ſame original, are equally ancientz and nature has made no difference in their contex- 
< turez ſtrip them maked, you are as well as they: dreſs them in your rags, and your ſelves 
© in their robes, and you will doubtleſs be the Nobles for *tis nothing but poverty and 
< riches that diſcriminates betwixt you. It troubles me, to think, there are many of you 
© unquiet in your conſciences, for what you have dones and reſolved to be guilty of no 
* more: if it be ſo, I was miſtaken in my judgment, and you are not the perſons I thought 
* you. Neither conſcience, nor diſgrace, ought at all to deter you 3 they that overcome, 
© (let the means be what they will) are never troubled with the diſhonour : and, for con- 
« ſcience, you ought not to be concern'd. Where the fear of famine, and death, and pri- 
© ſons, are ſo pregnant, there is no room for apprehenſions of Hell. Obſerve the waics 
* and progreſs of the World 3 you will find the rich, the great, and the potent, arrive at 
* all that wealth, and grandeur, and authority, by violence or fraud ; and when once th 
< are poſſeſſed, you will ſee with what conhdence and ſecurity they gild over the bruitality 
© of their uſurpations, with the unjuſt (but glorious) title of acqueſts. Obſerve, on the 
© other tide, thoſe whoſe puſillanimity or ſottiſhneſs affrights | wibay thoſe courſes, what 
< becomes of them ? they are choak'd up and conſumed in ſervitude and poverty : honeſt 
< ſervants, are ſervants: good men are alwaies badly provided forthe bold and un- 
© ſcrupulous, do ſooneſt free themſelves from bondage 3 and the moſt fraudulent and - 
< cious, from indigence and diſtreſs. God and Nature have laid every mans fortune before 
* him; and we ſce men more naturally diſpos'd to rapine, than induſtry 3 to bad ations, 
* than gobvd. Hence it is,* we devour one another; and he that can do leaſt, goes alwaies 
* by the worſt. Force, therefore, is to be uſed, when occaſion is given and, what fairer 
* opportunity can be offered by Fortune ? The Citizens are divided ; the Senate irreſolute; 
© the Magiſtrate frighted 3 ſo that before they can unite, and come to any reſolution, our 
* work will be done, and we be-either abſolute Princes of the City, or Maſters of ſuch 
* Cantons, as will not only pardon us for what is paſs'd, but inable us to awe our enemics 
© for the future. I confeſs, this reſolution is, dangerous, and bold ; but where neceſſity ur- 
85, boldneſs is prudence and danger in great things, was never conſidered by men of 
the leaſt courage and gallantry. Thoſe enterpriſes which begin with danger, do end with 
*reward ; and men never free themſelves from one peril, but by adventuring a greater. 
* Again, having priſons, and tortures, and death before our eyes, (as we have) it cannot 
* but be more hazardous to ſtand ſtill, than to look out for ſecurity : in the firſt, our deſtru- 
** tion is certain 3 in the other, contingent. How often have I heard you complain of 
*the avarice of your ſuperiors3 and the injuſtice of your Magiſtrates? Now, in your 
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« tjinie, not only to free, but to advance your ſelves into a capacity of retaliating, and giving 
« them as much occaſion of fearing you, as you have had of them. Time has wings, op- 
« portunity flies away 3 and when once paſs'd, is never to be reclaim'd. You fce our 
«enemics are preparing, let us prevent their preparation: who-ever begins firſt, is fure to 
« prevail, to the ruine of their enemies, and exaltation of themſelves. Go on therefore 
« with courage, *tis an entcrpriſe, will yield honour to many of us, but ſecurity tagus 
«all. | 

Though their own propenſity was too much, this ſpeech puſh'd the people forward, with 
more impetuoſity, to miſchief; ſo that after they had drawn together what company they 
were able, they concluded to take Arms, and oblig'd themſelves, by oath, to relieve one ano- 
ther, when any of them ſhould fall under the correction of the Magiſtrate. Whilſt they 
were in this manner conſpiring againſt the Government, the Senators had notice of it from 
one, and having cauſed one Simone to be apprehended, he confeſſed the whole plot, and 
that the next day was intended for a tumult. Whereupon, fore-ſeeing the danger they 


; were in, they aſlembled the Colledges, and ſuch Citizens as fided with the Sindic's of the 


Arts, and laboured the preſervation of the.City. Before they could be got together, it 
was night 3 and the Signori were adviſed to conſult with the Conſoli delP Arti, who agreed 
unanimouſly, that the whole City ſhould Arm; and the Gonfalonieri del Populo, draw all 
the Companies, the next morning, into the Piazza. At the time when the Citizens met, 
and Simone was upon the Rack, one Nicolada Friano being in the Palace, to do ſomething 
about the clock, returned with all ſpeed to his-houſe, put the whole neighbourhood into an 
uproar, and brought above a thouſand arm'd men together into the Piazze dr: Santo 


Spirito in a moment. The alar'm increaling, came to the reſt of yn who The people 


immediately took Arms and, in a ſhort ſpace, San Piero maggiore, 
they had appointed before) were full of arm'd- men. The day being arriv'd, which was 
the 21 th. of Fly, in favour of the Senate, there were not above 80 men appeared in their 
Arms, and none of the Gonfalonieri; tor they, having intelligence the whole City was in 
Arms, were affraid to ſtir out of their houſes. The firſt party of the people which advan- 
ced to the Piazza, was that which had met at San Piero maggior; but the Forces which 
were drawn there before, did not remove. Not long after them, appeared the reſt of the 
multitude, who, tinding no reſiſtance, with hideous noiſe, demanded their priſoners of the 
Signori , and not ſucceeding by threats, to gain them by torce, they ſet fire to the Palace of 
Luigi Guicciardini, and burned it to the ground 3 whereupon, for fear of worſe miſchief; 
their priſoners were ordered to be delivered. When they had. recovered their priſoners, 
they took the Standard dellz Giuftitia from the Efſecwtore, burned many houſes under it, and 
perſecuted all people that they were angry with, whether upon publick, or privace account ; 
many Citizens, upon particular quarrels, conducting the tumult to the houſes of their ad- 
yerlaries 3 it being ſufficient, to cry out in the multitude, To ſuch an houſe, to.ſuch a man 
or for him that carried the Standard, to dire it to ſuch a place: They burned the accounts 


and books of the Company of the Clothing Trade 3 and after they had done miſchief good - 


ſtore, that they might accompany their exorbitance with ſome laudable action, they made 
Salveſtro de Medici, a Knight, and as many more of their Partners, as the whole number 
amounted to 64, among which, there were Benedetto, and Antonio de gli Alberti,, Tomazo 
Strozzi, and ſeveral othersz ſome of which, received their honour much again their wills: 
In which accident, one thing is more than ordinarily remarkable; that thoſe perfons, ſome 


_ of them, whoſe houſes were burned; were, the ſame day, knighted by the ſame perſons 


which had burned them; ſo unconſtant are the le, and (o {mall the diſtance betwixt 
their kindneſs, and revenge 3 an experiment of which, was feen in their behaviour to Luigi 
Guicciardini, the Gonfalonieri della Ginftitia, The Senators finding themſelves abandoned 
by their Guards, by the chiet of the Arts, and their Gonfalonieri themelyes, were very 
much perplexed, no-body coming in to their aſſiſtance, as they were commanded z and, of 
the 16 Gonfaloni, there was only the Company of the Golden Lion, and two more, which 


- appeared, and they ſtaid not long in the Piazzz2 for, not finding theraſelves followed by 


their. Brethren, they alſo returned to their houſes: the Citizens , on the other fide, ſec- 
ing the fury of the multitude uncontroulable, and the Palace of the Signori de- 
{erted, ſome of them kept cloſe in their houſes; others thruſt themſelves into the crowd, 
thereby to ſecure their own houſes, and their friends ; by which means, che numbers of the 
people were much increaſed, and the power of the Senate extremely diminiſhed: The tu- 
mulc continued in this violence all day long; and, at night, there were above 6000 men to- 
gether at the Palace of Stephano, behind the Church ot S. Barnaby. Before day, they con* 
ſtrained the ſeveral Arts co ſendfor their Enſigns3 and having got them in the morning, 
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they march'd wich their Colours before them, to the Palace of the Podets; who res 
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futing to ſurrender 3 they fell upon it, and forced it. The Senate defirous to compoſe 
things another way, perceiving nothing was to be done by force, called three Mem- 
bers of their Colledges, and ſent them to the Palace of the Podeſtz, who found, thar 
the heads of the people had been already in conſultation with the Sindic's of the Arts, and 
ſome other conſiderable Citizens, to reſolve what was fit to be demanded of the Senate: 6 
that they returned in a ſhort time to the Senate, with four Deputies.from the people, and 
theſe following propoſals. That the Clothing Trade might not, for the future, be ſubje&t 
to the Government of a forreigner > That three new Companies, or Corporations, ſhould 
be erected 3 one, to conliſt of Carders, and Diers3 another, of Barbers, Taylers, Shoo- 
makers, and ſuch other Mechanicks; and the third, of the more interior Trades, out of 
which Companies, two ſhould be choſen to fit in the Senate 3 and three to fit among the 14, 
which had the Government of the Arti minori, or inferior Trades. That the Senate 
ſhould provide Halls for theſe new Companies, where they might meet, and conſult about 
their affairs. That no perſon, of any of theſe Companies, ſhould be conſtrained to pay 
any debt under tifty Duckets, for the ſpace of two years. That no intereſt ſhould be paid 
out of the Banks, and only the principal to be reftor'd- That all priſoners, and condemn'd 
perſons, ſhould be diſcharged. That all the Ammoniti ſhould be re-admitted to all honours. 
Many other things were demanded in behalf of their friends; and, on the contrary, as to 
their enemies, they infiſted, that ſeveral of them might be —_—_ and ſeveral ad- 
moniſhed. To give perfection to all, it was neceflary they ſhould be ratihed in the Counſel 
of the Commons 3 which was deferred till the next, becauſe two Counſels were not to be 
held in one day. In the mean time, the Arts ſeemed all of them to be content, and the 
people to be ſatisfied,3 having promiſed, as ſoon as their Laws and demands were confirm- 
ed, they would retife to their houſes. The next morning being come, and the- Counſel 
of the Commons deliberating upon their demands; the yoluble and impatient multitude 
were got together, and marching, with Enſigns diſplaid, into the Piazza, with fo obſtre- 
perous and dreadful a noiſe, as aftrighted both the Gounſel, and Senate : whereupon, Guer- 
riante Marignowli, one of the Signori, (induced more by fear, than any private exception) 
went down, under pretence to ſecure the Gate below, and march'd off to his houſe. He 
could not, however, convey himſelf fo privately away, but the Rabble difcovered him, yet 
without any violence to him, only crying out, as he paſſed, that all the Senators ſhould leave 
the Palace; if not, they would burn their houſes, and knock their children on the head. 
By this time, the Law they urg'd, was concluded 3 the Senators returned to their Cham- 
bers 3 and the Counſel gone down, (not daring to go forth.) were walking up and down 
the Court and the Cloyſters, diſpairing of the {afety of the City, by reafon of the bruitiſh- 
nels, and barbarity of the multitude, and the croſsneſs or puſillanimity of thoſe who might 
have cither bridled or ſuppreſſed them. The Signori were likewiſe in no leſs doubt and 
confuſion, ſeging themſelves not only forſaken by one of their own Members, but relieved 
by no-body, neither with intelligence, nor ſupplies. Whilſt they were in this heſitation, 
uncertain what they ought, or what they were able to do, Tomazzo Strozzi, and Benederto 
Alberti, (prompted by private ambition, of being themſelyes the laſt of the Senators which 
ſhould remain in the Palace, or elſe, becauſe it was really their judgment) perſwaded them 
to give way, to yicld to the fury of the people, and retire privately, every man to his own 
houſe. This counſel being given by perſons who had'been heads of the te, (thou 
others ſecmed to approve it) diſpleaſed Alamanno Actiaivoli, and Nicolo > res. - 
ingly, who (recolleting their come ) made anſwer 3 That, if others of the Senate had a - 
mind to depart, they would not hinder them 3 but, for their parts, till the expiration of 
their authority permitted them, they were reſolved not to leave the Palace, but with the 
loſs of their lives. This difference redoubled the horror of the Senate, and the rage of the 
people : infſomuch, that the Gonfaloniere, chooſing to reſign his Ofce with ſhame, rather 
than retain it with danger, recommended himſelt to Tomazzo Strozzi's protetion, who - 
took him out of the Palace, and conducted him to his houſe : in like manner, the reſt of 
the Signori departed one after another 3 and Alamanno, and Nicolo, (who were ſo magna- 
nimous before, leſt they ſhould be thought more valiant than wi ont alſo, and retiurn- 
&d like the reſt 3 ſo that the Palace, remained in the hands of the people, and the eight 
Officers tor the adminiſtrations of, War, who had not as yet kid down their-Commands. 
When the people grade their entrance into the Palace, the Enfigns of the TI ai 
Giuſtetia, was carried by one Michaele di Lands, a Carder of Wooll. This Michaele (with- 
out ſhooes on his feet, and ſcarce clothes on his back.) being followed by a great roat, ran 
up to the top of the ſtairs, and being got within hearing of the place where the Senators 
fate, he turned himſelt about to the multitude, and faid 3 Tow ſee, Gentlemen, this Palace, 
and this City, is yours; bow ſhall vbey be diſpoſed of, 6r, what is your pleaſiere ſhall be dowe ? 
To 
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- To which, they univerſally replyed, it was their pleaſure he ſhould be Gonfaloniere, and 
govern the City as he thought beſt. Michaele accepted the Office, being a prudent and a- 


gacious man, more obliged to Nature than Fortune and the firlt thing he reſolved, was, 


to compoſe the tumules, and ſettle the City. To hold the people imployed, and gain 
time for the digeſtion of his deſigns, he commanded them abroad, in ſearch of one Ser Nat 
(who had bcen intended for Provoſt Marſhal, by Lapo da Caſtiglionochio, and moſt of th 
who were about him, went away in his purſuit. To begin (then) his dominion with ju- 
. tice, as he had acquired it by Grace, he cauſed Proclamation to be made, that no man 
ſhould dare to burn, or ſteal any thing for the future 3 and, to terrihe the more, he cauſed 
a Gallows to be ſet up in the Piazza: proceeding next to the reformation of the City, he 
turned out the Sindic's of the Arts, = put new in their placesz He deprived the Signort, 
and the Colledges, of their authority, and burned the bags of their Ofhce. By this time 
the pcople had tound Ser Nato, brought him to the Palace, tied him up to the Gallows by 
one of his legs, and every one that was about him, having torn off a piece, in a moments 
time, there was nothing ot him to be ſeen, but one of his feet. On the other tide, the 
Otto della Guerra, (ſuppoſing the Government in them, upon the departure of the Signor:) 
had deſigned new Senators to ſucceed them. But Michaele adertcading it, ſent to them to 
be gone out of the Palace, and to let them know, it thould appear to all people, that he 
could govern Florence, without their counſel or atiiltance. After this, he aſſembled the 
Sindi:'s of the Arts; and created four new Senators out of the inrior ſort of people 3 
two for the bctter, and two for the worſer Trades. Moreover, he divided the Stare into 
three partsz one of them to relate to the new Arts 3- another to the leſs ; and the third to 
the greater, He gave to Salveſtro de Medici, the revenue of the ſhops upon the oNfl Bridge 3 
to himſelt, the Podeftaris of Empoli z ,belides many other as of beneixcence to ſeveral Ci- 
tizens, and friends of the people, not ſo much for their own ſakes, but that they might be 
alwaies willing, and able to defend him. "The people however, began to ſuſpect, that Mi- 
chaele was partial to the better ſort 3 and to diſcern that they had not ſo much intereſt in the 
Goycrament, as would be neceſſary for their ſatety. Whereupon, pulſh'd forward by their 
accuſtomed inſolence, they took Arms again, and came marching, with thei Colours flying, 
to the Piazza, in a bravado, requiring the Senators to come down to the Kingheriz, and de» 
liberate upon certain new things they had to propoſe for. their ſecurity, and good. Mi- 
chaele was (cnible of their inſolence, but (not to provoke them any farther, before he knew 
what they would have) he ouly blamed their manner of addreſs 3 delired them to lay down 
their Arms, and, that then, by fair means, they ſhould obtain that, which did not ſtand 
with the Dignity of the Government to grant by conſtraint ; with which anſwer, the peo- 
ple being highly incenſed, they drew up at new S. Maries, againſt the Palace, and created 
cight Commiſſioners, with their Miniſters and dependants, to gain themſelves reverence 
and reputation : ſo, as at that time, the City had two Tribunals ; and were governed by 
two diſtin& Adminiſtrations. Among the Commiſſioners it was reſolv*d, that eight per- 
ſons, to be choſen by the body of the Arts, ſhould be alwaies reſident in the Palace with 
the Senators, to give Sanction to what-ever the Signori reſolved upon. They took from 
Salveftro de Medici, and Michaele di Lands, what-ever in their former Counſels they had 
conterred upon them 3 aſſigning ſeveral Offices, and penſions, to many of their friends, to 
ſupport the Dignity of their imployments. Having concluded, in this manner, among 
thertfelves, to make all the moxe valid, they ſent two of their Members to the Senate, to 
demand their confirmation 3 otherwiſe, to let them know, that what they could not ob- 
tain by civil application, they were able to do by force. Theſe two Commithoners de- 
livered their meſſage to the Senate, with great confidence and preſumption 3 upbraidi 
the Gonfaloniere by his Office, and other honours which he had received from them 3 an 
that, in return, he bad molt ungratefully behav'd himſelf towards them and coming, at 
the end of their objurgation, to threateh him Michaele, unable to indure fo great inſo- 
lence, (more ſuitably to the Majeſty of his Place, than the meane(s of his Birth) reſolved, 


by ſome extraordinary way, to corre ſuch extraordinary . impudence, and drawing his 


ſword, he cut them very much, and cauſed them afterwards,to be e&d and impriſoned. 

This ation of the Gonfaloniere was no ſooner known, but it put all the mulcitude in 2 
flame: and believing they ſhould be able to gain chat by violence, which they could not 
compals without, they immediately to their Arms, and march'd round about the Palace, to 
find where, with moi advantage, they might fall on. Micbaele, on the other lide, ſulpe- 
ding the worſt, reſolved to be before-hand, as judging it more co fall upon 
them abroad,than to expect them within the walls, till they fell upon him, and forced hin 
out of the Palace ( as they had done his Predeceſſors) with great and dilhonoar. 


Gathering thercfore together a great number of Citizens, who (having cheir _ 
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were reſorted tohim he marched out as ſtrong as he could, on horſe-back, and advanced 
F to hight them as far as new S. Maries. 1 10, 

The people (as I ſaid before) were as forward as he; and fmarching about towards 
the Palace, to'take their advantage, it happened, Michaele made his ſally at the ſame time, 
and they miſſed one another. Michaele returning, found the people had poſſeſſed them- 

Michatle over- ſelves of the Piazza, and were ſtorming the Palace z whereupon, tie charged them {b ſmart- 

comes the 1y on the rear, that he brake them immediately ; ſome of them he chaſed out of the City z 

multirude- 2:4 forced the reſt to throw down their Arms, and hide themſelves. This Victory being 
obtained, the tumult diſſolved, and the City became quiet, and all by the ſingle valout of 
the Gonfaloniere ; who, for Courage, Generoſity, and Prudence, was ſuperiot to any Citi- 
zen of his time, and deſerves to be numbred among the few BenefaCtors to their Country: 
for, had he been ambitious, or.ill-diſpoſed, the City had loſt its liberty, and relapſed into 
greater tyranny than that in the time of the Duke of Athens. But, his goodneſs would 
not admit a thought againſt the good of the publick 3 and his prudence managed things 
fo, that many ſubmitted to him, and the reſt he was able to ſubdue. 

Theſe paſſages amazed the common people, and put the bettet ſort of Artificers into an 
admiration of their own ſtupidity, who could not endure the grandeur of the Nobility, 
were now forced to truckle to the very skum of the people. When Mzchaele had this 
good fortune againſt the people, at the ſame time, new Senators were drawn, two of 
which were of fo vile and abjeR condition, every body deſired to quit themſelves of fo in- 
famous a Magiſtracy.® Whereupon, the firſt day of September, when the Signori made the 
firſt entrance upon their Office, the people being ſo thick, that the Palaci was tull of arm'd 
men 3 thgre was a cry ſent forth from among them, that no Senator ſhould be made out of 
the meaner ſort of people 3 and, in fatisfaftion to them, the Senate degraded the other two, 
Cone of which was called Tiras, and the other Boraccho) and, in their places, Georgio Scali, 
and Franceſco 4; Michaele, were ele&ed. ; 

Afterwards, they diſſolved the Corporations of the meaner Trades, and of all their de- 
pendants z only Michaele di Lands, Ludovico di Puccio, and ſome few others were excepted. 
They divided the Magiſtracy into two parts 3 one for the greater, the other for the leſſer 
ſort of Arts. Only it was concluded, the Senate ſhould contain five of the lefſer Arts, and 
four of the greater 3 the Gonfaloniere to be choſen ſometimes out of one, and ſometimes out 
of the other. This Conſtitution and Eſtabliſhment, fetled the City tor a while : and, al- 
though the Government was taken out of the hands of the people; yet, the Artificers of 
the meaneſt quality, had more power than the popular Nobility, who were forced to com- 
ply, to fatisfie the Arts,-and divide them from the baſer ſort of people. This was much 
approved by thoſe who delired the FaQtion of the Gwelfs (which had handled ſeveral of 
the Citizens with fo great violence) might be depreſſed 3 among. the reſt which were ad- 
vanced by this new model, Giorgio Scali, Benedetto Alberti, Salveftro de Medici, and Tomaſo 
Ftrozz were made, as it were, Princes of the City. Theſe proceedings exaſperated the 

The popular jealoufies betwixt the popular Nobility, and the meaner ſort of people, by the inſtigation of 
FaQion di-> the Kices, and Albizi, of which two parties, becauſe we ſhall have frequent occaſion to 
—_ diſcourſe (many ſad and great ations happening afterwards betwixt them.) we ſhall, for 
- © _—_ diſtinion, call one of them the Popular, and the other the Plebean Party, for the 
ture. | 
This Government continued three years, with frequent examples both of baniſhment 
and death : for thoſe who were at the helm, knowing there were many male-contents both 
within the City, and without, lived in perpetual fear. They who were diſcontented 
within, attempted, or conſpired every day ſomething or other againſt the State. Thoſe 
without, (having no reſtraint upon them) by means ſometimes of this Prince, ſometimes 
of this Common-wealth, raiſed ſeveral ſcandals both of the one fide and the other. At 
that time, Giannozzo da Salerno, General for Cuzlo Durazzo, who was deſcended from 
the Kings of Naples, happened to be at- Bologna, attending a deſign, which, they ſaid, 
Durazz0 had undertaken _—_ Queen Giovanna, at the mſtigation of- the Pope, who 
was her mortal enemy. There were in Bologna, at the ſame time, ſeveral Exiles from 
Florence, who held ftri& intelligence both with Pope Urban and Carlo: which was the 
cauſe, that thoſe who governed in Florence, living in great jealouſie, gave credit cafily to the 
caluminiations of all thoſe Citizens that were ſuſpe&ed. During this general apprehen- 
fion; news was brought to the Magiſtrate, that Gionnozza da Salerno, with the aſhitance of 
all thoſe- who were baniſhed, was to march down with his Army againſt Florence ; and 
thar ſeveral in the City had ingaged to take Arms in his behalf, and to deliver up the 
Town. © Upon this intotmation, many were accuſed 3 in the firſt place, Piero de gli Albizi, 
F and Carlo Strozzi gyere named 3 and after them, Capriano Mangioni, Jacopo Sacchetti, Do= 
nato 


CD 
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nato Barbadori, Philippo Strozzi, and Giovanni Anſelmi. all which were ſecured, excepe 
Carlo Stroz&i, who eſcaped 3-and (that no-body might dare to take Arms for their reſcue ) 
the Senate deputed Tomaſo Strozzi, and Benedetto Alberti, with a competent number. of 
Souldiers, to ſecure the City. The Priſoners being examined, and their charge, and an- 
ſwer compared, they were found, not guilty, and the Captain retuſed to condem them; 
hercupon, thoſe who were their enemies, incenſcd the people ſo highly againſt them, that,in 
a great fury, my forced the Captain to condemn them. Neither could Pzero de gli Albizi be 
excuſed, cither for the greattieſs of his Family, or the antiquity of his Reputation 3 he ha- 
ving a long time been the molt feared, and the moſt reverenced Citizen in Floreneg, Where- 
upon, cither ſome of his true. friends, (to teach him moderation in the time of his great- 
neſs,) or ſome of his enemies, (to check, and alar*m him with the unconſtancy of fortune) 
at a great Treat which he had made for ſeveral of the Citizens, ſent him a ſalver of Com- 
fits among which a nail was privately conveyed 3 which being diſcovered ig the diſh, and 
viewed by the whole Table, it was interpreted as an admoniſhment to him, to tix the wheel 
of his fortune 3 for being now at the height, it its rotation continued, he muſt of neceſ- 
ſity fall to the ground 3 which interpretation was verihed firſt by his fall, and then by his 
death. After this execution the City remained full of confulion, both Conquerors and 
Conquered being affraid : but the ſaddeſt effects proceeded fromthe jealoufie of the Go- 
vernors, every little accident provoking them to new injuries againſt the Citizens, by con- 
demning; admoniſhing, or baniſhing them the Townz to which may be added, the many 
new Laws and Ordinances which they made to tortihe their authority 3 which were ex- 
ecuted with great prejudice to all ſuch as were ſuſpected by their party : for, by them, 66 
were commithoned, with the affiſtance of the Senate, to purge the Common-wealth of ſuch 
people as they thought dangerous to the State» Theſe Commiſſioners admoniſhed 39 Ci- 
tizens 3 ſeveral of the Populacez and debaſed many of the Nobles and, to oppoſe them- 
ſelves more effectually againſt foreign invalions, they entertained into their pay an Engliſh 
man, called John A Guto, an excellent Officer, and one who had commanded in Italy for 
the Pope, and other Princes, a long time. Their alarms from abroad were cauſed by intel- 
ligence, that Carlo Durazzo was railing ſeveral Companies for the invaſion of the. King- 
dom of Naples; and the Florentine Exiles joyned with him in the Expedition 3 but to 
obviate that danger, they provided not only what force, but what, mony was poſlible 3 
and when Carlo came with-his Army to Arezzo, the Florentines being ready with forty 
thouſand Florines to receive him, he premiſed he would not moleſt them, After he had 
received their mony, he ptoceeded in his enterpriſe againſt Naples z and having taken the 
Queen, he ſent her priſoner into Hwngary. His Victory there ſuggeſted new jealouſic.in- 
to the Governors of Florence : they could not imagine their mony could have greater in- 
fluence upon the King, than the friendſhip his Family had long maintained with the Faction 
of the Guelfr, who were undone by him. Apprehenlions increating at this rate, enor- 
mities increaſed with them, which were ſo far from extinguiſhing their fears, they were 
exceedingly multiplied ; and the greater part of the City were in great diſcontent, To 
make things worſe, the inſolence of Giorgio Scali, and Tomaſo Strozzi, was added, who 
being grown more powerful than the Magiſtrate, every one feared, leſt, by their conjun- 
Qion with the Plebeans, they ſhould be ruined. 

Nor did this Government ſeem violent and tyrannical to good men only, but to the ſe- 
ditious, and debauched : for this arrogance of Giorgio's being ſome time or other, of ne- 
cellity, to have an end it happened, that Giovanni di Cambio was accuſed by one of his 
acquaintance, for praftifing againſt the State; but , open examination, Cambio was 
found innocent by the Captain 3 and the Judge gave ſentence, that the Informer ſhould 
ſuffer the ſame puniſhment which ſhould have been inflicted on the other, had his charge 
been made good. Giorgio interpoſed, with his intreatics and authority to preſerve him 3 
but, not prevailing, he, and Tomaſo Strozzi, with a number of arm'd men, reſcued him by 
force, plundered the Captains Palace, and forced him to hide himſelf. This ation made 
the whole City deteſt him 3 put his enemies upon contriving his deſtruction, and plotting 
which way they might redeem the City out of his hands, and the Plebeans, (who, for 
three years together, had had the command of it.) 

To this deſign, the Captain gave great opportunity 3 for the tumult being appeaſed, he 
went to the Senate, and told them ; 

< That he had chearfully accepted the Office, to which they had elefted him, preſuming 
© he had ſeryed perſons of Honour and Equity, who would have taken Arms, to have pro» 
* moted and vindicated Juſtice, rather than to have obſtructed it: but lince his obſervation 
* and experience had acquainted him with the Governors of the City, and their manner 
* of converſation 3 that dignity which fo willingly he had taken up _ of his 

ountry, 
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Re'ormation. 


<« Country, to avert the danger and detritnent impending, he was as ready to hy down. 

The Captain was ſweetned by the Senate, and much confirmed by a promiſe made to 
him of reparation for what he had ſuffered already, and ſecurity for the future. Here- 
upon, ſeveral of them conſulting with ſuch of the Citizens as they thought greateſt lovers 
of their Country, and leaſt ſuſpicious to the ſtate 3 it was concluded that they had now a 
fair opportunity to redeem the City out of the clutches of Giorgio and his Plebeans 3 (moſt 
people having alicnated their affections fram him, upon his laſt inſolence) and the beſt way 
would be to improve it, before they had time to reconcile; for they knew the fayour of the 
people wasgo be loſt and gained by the leaſt accident in the World. 

For the better conduct of their affairs, it was thought neceſſary that Benedetto Alberts 
ſhould be drawn into the plot 3 without whoſe concurrence, the enterprize would be dan- 
gerous. This Benedetto was a very rich man, courteous, ſober, a true lover of his Coun- 
try, and one ingnitely diſſatished with the irregularity of their ways 3 ſo that it was no 
hard matter to perſwade him to any thing that might contribute to the ruine of Giorgio 3 
for that which had made him before an enemy to the popular Nobility, and the faQtion of 
the Guelfr, was the inſolence of the one, and the tyranny of the otherz and afterwards 
finding the heads of the multitude no better than they, he forſook them likewiſe, and all 
the miſdemeanors and impicties which were committed after that, were done without his 
approbation or conſent 3 ſo that the ſame reaſons which inclined him to the people at firſt, 
the ſame reaſons impelled him now to deſert them. 

Having brought Benedetto and the heads of the Arts tb their Lure in this man- 
ner, and furnithed themfelves with Arms , they ſeized upon Giorgio, but Tomaſo eſca- 
ped. The next day after he was apprehended, Giorgio was beheaded, with ſo great ter- 
ror and conſternation to his party, that they were ſo far from endeavouring, his reſcue, that 
all of them crowded in to behold his execution. Being brought to die before thoſe people 
who had (o lately adored him, he complained of the iniquity ot his fortune, and the malig- 
nity of thoſe Citizens, who, by their injury and injuſtice had conſtrained him to ſide with a 
multitude which was not capable either of gratitude or hdelity 3 and diſcovering Benedetto 
in the midQt of the Guards,he ſaid; And can you, Benedetto,conſent that this wrong ſhould be 
done to me? Were yot in my place, I affure you, I would not ſuffer it: but let me tell you, this 
day is the laſt of my misfortunes, and the firſt of yours. After which, lamenting his un- 
happineſs in having committed his fortunes and lite to the conſtancy of the people, which 
is ſhaken by every rumor, or accident, or conceit, he laid down his head, and it was cut off 
in the midſt of his armed and inſulting enemies: after him ſeveral of his confederates 
were executed, and their bodies dragged about the ſtreets by the people. His death put 
the whole City into commotion 3 for, at his execution, many Citizens had put themſelves 
into Arms in favour of- the Senators and the Captain of the people, and ſome upon the 
dictates of their own private ambition and revenge. The City being full of various hu- 
mors, every one had his private deſign, which all deſired to compaſs before they laid down 
their arms. The ancient Nobility called Grandi, could not brook that they were deprived 
of publick imployments, and therefore ſet all their wits upon the tenters, to recover what 
they had loſt; and arm'd, upon pretence of re-inveſting the Captains of the Arts with 
their original authority. The popular Nobility and the greater Arts were diſguſted, that 
the Government ſhould be communicated to the inferior Arts, and the loweſt fort of the 
people. On thie other ſide, the inferior Arts were diſpoſed to augment, not detract from 
their authority 3 and the rheaner ſort of people were as tender and jealous of loſing their 
Colledges: which diſtraftions cauſed the City to tumultuate ſeveral times in one year 3 
ſometimes the Nobility 3 ſometimes the better Trades 3 ſometimes the leſſer ; ſometimes 
the common peoplez and ſometimes altogerher betaking to their Arms in ſeveral parts of - 
the Town; upon which, many skirmiſhes and rencounters happened betwixt them and 
the Guards of the Palace 3 the Senators contending ſometimes, and ſometimes complying, 
as they judged moſt likely to remedy thoſe inconveniences: ſo that after two Treaties, and 
ſeveral Balia's created for the reformation of the City 3 after many miſchicfs, and troubles, 
and dangers, they came to an agreement, That all who had been impriſoned after Salveftro 
de Medici was made Gonfaloniere, ſhould be diſcharged, That all dignities and pentions 
conferred by the Balia of Lxxviii ſhould be taken away. That their honours ſhould be 
reſtored to the Guelfr.. That the two new Arts ſhould be deprived of their Incorperation 
and Governors, and all their members and dependants diſpoſed into the old Companies as 
formerly, That the Gonfaloniere di Ginſtitia ſhould not be ele&ted by the leſſer Arts; and 
whereas before they had the diſpoſition of half, they ſhould hereafter be capable but of a 
third part of the Offices of the City , and the beſt of them too to be put out of their 
power : ſo that the popular Nobility and the Gwelfs reaſſumed the whole Government, 
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and the Commons were abſolutely diſpoſſeſſed, after they had held it from the year 1378; The Com- 
to 1381. Nor was this Magiſtracy leſs injurious towards the Citizens, nor leſs grievous in mons expell'd 


its principles, than the Government of the people Many of the popular Nobility, who CY 


had been eminent defenders of the peoples intereſt, _ clap'd in priſon, with great num- 
bers of the chief of the Plebeans : Amorg which Michaele Lando was one; nor could the 


rage of that party, when the licentious and unreſtrained multitude ruined the City : fo 
little was his Country thankful for all his great ations. Into which error, becauſe many 
Princes and Common-wealths do frequently fall, it happens, that men terrihed by ſuch ex- 
amples, before they can be made ſenſible of their Princes ingratitude, do fall intg their di(- 
pleaſure. Theſe flaughters and theſe exilements had alwaies, and did then diſplete Bene- 
detto Alberti ; and he both publickly and privately condemn'd them. Wheretpon, the 
Government were fearful of him, as believing, him one of che Plebeans principal ftiends, and 
one who had conſented to the death of Giorgio Scali, not out of any diſapprobation of his 
conduR, but that he might remain alone in authority after him. By _ his words 
and demeanor came to be ſuſpicious, and the party that was uppermoſt watch'd him yery 
narrowly, to tind out ſome occaſion to ſend him after Giorgio. Things being in this po- 
ſture at home, no great ation happencd abroad that little which did happen, was occa- 
fioned more by tear of what they might, than from any prejudice that was aQtually ſuſtain'd; 
Lodovico 4 Angio coming, into Italy about that time, to drive Carlo Durazzo out of the 
Kingdom of Naples, and repoſſeſs the Queen Giovanna. The paſſage of this Prince put the 
Florentines into no little dutradion; Carls, upon the old {core of amity, defired their 
aſſiſtance 3 Lodovico (like thoſe who ſeck new friendſhips) demanded their neutrality. The 
Florentines, (that they might pleaſe both parties, if potkble,) to comply with Lodovico, and 
and ſupply Carlo, diſcharged Agwto from their ſervice, and recommended him to Pope Ur- 
ban, who was a profeſſed enemy to Carloz which artitice was eaſily diſcovered by Lodovics, 
and he thought himſelf much injured thereby. While the War continued in Puglia be- 
twixt Lodovic and Charles, ſapplies were ſent out of France to reinforce Lodovico : which 


Forces ( being arrived in Txſcany) were conducted to Arezzo by thoſe who were baniſhed * 


out of that Town, where they removed all thoſe who were of Charles his Party; and juſt 
as they defign*d the ſame meaſures againſt Florence, as they had taken againſt Arezzo, Lodo- 
vie died, and the affairs of Puglia and Tuſcany followed his fates for Charles ſecur'd him- 
ſelf of his Kingdom, which he thought he loſt 3 and the Florentines, who were not 
ſure to defend their own, op Arezzo of thoſe' who had kept it for Lodovic. Charles 
having ſecured himſelf of Puglia, departed for Hwngaria, ( which Kiogon was, by inheri- 
tance, deſcended to him) leaving his Wife behind him in Pwglia, with Ladiſlao agd Giovanna, 
(two of his children, ) as ſhall be ſhewn more fully. *' 


Carlo poſſeſſed himſelf of Hungary, but dicd ſhortly after however, his Conqueſt of Carlo 4 Argio's 


1381. 


many good Offices which he had done in the time of his authority, prote&t him from the Sintiberk 


Lodovic's 
death. 


that Country was fo grateful an exploit to the Florentives, that never greater expr of death. 


joy were made for any yifory of their own, as appeared as well by publick as private as: 
nificence 3 many Families keeping open houſes, and feaſting exceedingly, but none wit 


that pomp and extravagance as the Family of the Albertiz the proviſion and oſtentation of wiagaifieente 


whole entertaintments, were fitter for the condition of a Prince, than for a private. perſon, envied: 


Which extravagance gained him much envy, and that, being ſeconded by a jealoufie in the 
Government that Benedetto had deſigns againſt it, was the occafion of its deſtruQtion : for 
they could not be ſafe, whilt they Pongyes might fall out every day, that he (reconciling 
himſelf with the people) raight curn them out of the oy as he pleaſed. i i 
at this uncertainty, it happened that he being Gonfaloniere delle Compagnie, his Son in Law 
Philipps Magalatti was made Gonfaloniere di Ginftitia, which accident redoubled the appre- 
of the Governors, as thinking Benedetto grew upon them fo faſt, their i 
maſt of RN ne | Mw ma remedy it what they could, and, if poſſible, mack 
out a tumult, they encouraged Beſe Magalotte (his enemy competitor ) to int t 
Senate, that Ph/lippo not being, of age for the execution of that Office, he could/not, nor 
onght not enjoy it : and the cauſe being heard in the Senate, Philippo was adjudged incapa- 
ble of that Diggity, and Bardo Mancini ſucceeded in his places a perſon fiercely againſt 
the faQion of the people, and a perfect enemy to Benedetto, Having eritred upon his Of- 
| Balia for reformation of the State z which Balis impriſoned Benederro Al- 
J cepted. Before he was 
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Benedetto dies 


at Rbodes, 


1391, 


the people, created a Balia, by authority of which many Citizens were confined, and new 


« them, who, among ill men, are ſtudious of. being good,. or ſollicitous of ſuſtaining that 
< which all people are deſirous to pull down. The love to my Country affociated me firſt 
« with Salveſtro de Medici , and the ſame love divided me afterwards from Giorgio Scalt: ir 
« it is nothing but that, and the injuſtice of their proceedings, which have made me hate 
& thoſe who are now at the Stern z who, as they have had no-body that could puniſh them, 
« ſo they are deſirous to leave no-body to reprehend them. 1 am content with my baniſh- 
<« ment. to free them of the fear they have conceived not only of me, but of all chat are 
< ſenſible of their tyranny and injuſtice. For my felt Iam nor ſo much concerned) the ho- 
& nours conferred upon me when my Country was free, I can quietly relinquiſh whilſt it is 
& in ſervitude and bondage 3 and the memory of my palt condition will give rue more plea- 
«ſure, than the infelicity of my preſent can give me regret, My greateſt affliction will be, 
« ty conlider, my Country is become a prey to particular men, and expoſed to their inſo- 
© lence and rapine: it troubles me likewiſe for you, leſt thoſe evils which this day are con- 
«conſummated in me, and but commencing in you, ſhould prove greater detriment to you 
< than they have done tome 3 however, comfort your ſelves, bear up againſt any misfortune, 
< and carry your ſelves ſo ; that if things happen adverſly, (as doubtleſs they will) it may 
« appear to all people that you were innocent, and that they ſucceeded without the lealt 
* fault or contributicn of your® 

Afterwards, to give as great teſtimony of his virtue abroad, as he had done at home, he 
went to the Sepulchre of our Saviour, and, in his return back, died at Khodes. His bones 
wete brought back to Florence, and buried with great ſolemnity by thoſe very people who 
purſued him, whilſt he was living, with all the calumny and injuſtice imaginable : nor were 
the Alberti the only ſufferers in theſe diſtraftions, many Families belide that, were admoniſh- 
ed, and impriſoned. Among the reſt there were Piero Benini, Matteo Alderotti, Giovanni 
e Franceſco tel Bene, Giovanni Benchi, Andrea Adimari, and with them ſeveral of the leſſer 
Artificers. Among them which were admoniſhed, were the Covoni, the Benini, the Rinweoz, 
the Formiconi, the Corbrzi, the Manelli, and the Alderotti. The Balia was by cuſtom crea- 


- ted for a preciſe timez and being now in the execution of theſe Cirizens, who were fairly 


eleted 3 having done what they could for the ſatisfaction of the State, they deſired to lay 
down, though their time was not critically expir'd 3 which the people underſtanding, many 
of them ran with their Arms to the Palace, crying out there were ſeveral more to be ad- 
moniſbed, and ſeveral more to be impriſoned betore they renounced. The Senate was 
much diſpleaſed, but entertained them with fair promiſes, rill they had fortified themſelves 
ſo, as they were able to make them lay by thoſe Arms, for fear, which in their rage they had 
taken up: nevertheleſs, to comply in ſome proportion with the herceneſs of the humoug, 
and lefſen the authority of the Plebean Artiticers 3 it was ordered, that whereas the third 

rt of the Offices of the City were in their hands before, they ſhould now be reduced to a 

ourth part only : and (that there might alwaics be two of the moſt truſty and faithful per- 
ſons to the State, in the Senate) authority was given to the Gonfaloniere di Giwſtitia, and four 
other Citizens, to put a certain number of ſelect mens names into a purſe, out of which, 
at every meeting of the Senate, two were to be drawn. 

Afairs thus ſerled in the year 13$1, the City continued quiet within till x 393 in which 
year Giovan Galeazzo Viſconti ( called the Comte di Vertu) took his Uncle Barnabo priſoner, 
and made himſelf, by that, Maſter of all Lombardy. This Comte di Verts had an opinion 
he could make himſelf King of Italy by torce, as cafily as he had made himſelf Duke of 
Mila by traud 3 fo that in the year 1390 he a War upon the Florentines, which, 
though proſecuted with variety of fortune on fides, yet the Duke was many times in. 

er to have ruined Florence; and doubtleſs had ruined it, had not it been prevented by 

his death. However, their defence was ious, as might be d from a Republickz 
and the end of the War leſs unhappy, than the courſe of it had dreadful; for when 
the Duke had taken Bologna, Piſa, Perugia and Siena, and a Crown, to be crowned 
King of Italy in Florence, he died in the nick, and his permitted him not to taſte the, 
lcafures of his paſt Victories, nor the Florentine to feel the calaniitics which would have. 
ollowed their loſſes. Whilſt this War with the Duke was on foot, Maſo de gli Albizi was 
made Gonfaloniere di Giuftitia, who, upon Piero's death, was become a enemy to the 
Alberti : and (becauſe in all FaQtions, the humour and animoſity does ſtill ferment and in- 
creaſe) Maſo (th Benedetre wes dead bu his hnalenene) bins ing delire, e he 
laid down his Ohce, to be revenged of that Family, and he took his opportiuity 
upon” the examination of a certain who impeach'd Alberto, and Andrea de gli 0. 

berti of inrelligence with the Rebels. Upon this accuſation they were immediately take; 
intd, cuſtody, and the whole frame of the City altered. The Senate took Arms, dev] 
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-mborſation of Officers made: moſt of the Alberti were confined 3. many Artificers adms- 
niſhed, and put to death. Upon which rovocation, the Arts ard inferior ſott of people 
took Arms, in as much heat as if their lifes or reputation had been taken from them. - Pare 
of thern ran to the Piazzs, and part to the houſe of Veri de Medici, who, after the death 
of Satveſtro, was become the head of that Family. To cajole thoſe who were in the Marker. 
place, the Senate ſent Rinaldo Gianfigliazzi, and Donato Acciaivoli (as perſons more 
table to the people than any elſe.) to command them, and ſent with them the Enlign of = 
Guelfs, and e. Thoſe who went to the houſe of Veri, begg'd of him to take the 
Government upoii him, and free them from the tyranny of thoſe Citizens who were ene- 
mies to every thing that -was good. All thoſe who have left any tnemorials of the paſſa- 
ges of thoſe times, do in this 3 That, had not Ver been more virtuous than ambiti- 
ous, he might have made himſelf Prince of the City, without any impediment : for the 
t dainages julily and unjuſtly ſuſtained by the Arts and their friends, had fo incenſed 

- 9-4 that there wanted nothing but an head, to ſatiate their — Nor was Veri with- 
out thoſe that minded him of his advantage 3 for Antonio de Medici (who had long time 
born him « grudge) perſwaded hitn very earneſtly to take the Government upon him; to 
whom Veri returned this Anſwer 3 Sy 

« Az your threats, when you were mine enemy, did never affright me3 fo your Counſels, 
<« now youare my friend, ſhall never delude me. 8 

And, turning about to the multitude, he bid them be couragious, for he would ſecure 
them, if they would follow his direction. ' Then, marching in the midſt of them into the 
Piazza, he went up to the Senate, and told them 


<=That he could not be ſorry his converſation had been ſuch,as had procured him the love ri de Medi- 
< of the people 3 but yet he was. much troubled they had inade a wrong judgment of him, «7's Speech ro 
© not at all ſuitable to what his converſation had deſerved : for, never having given the leaſt the Scvate. 


<« example of ambition, or faction, he could not but wonder trom whence they ſhould de- 
< duce their opinion 3 that, as a turbulent perſon, he would be the maintainer of their fa- 
<&jons, and, as ag atnbitious man, the Governor of their State. He begg'd of their Lord- 
© ſhips, that the error of the multitude might not be imputed to him 3 for, what-ever was 
< in his power, he ſubmitted to them, with the firſt opportunity 3 he recommended it to 
© them to uſe their fortune temperately, and content themſelves quietly with an imperfect 
« victory, rather than to make it intire by the deſtruction of the whole City. 

Veri was much y þ pang the Senate 3 they deſired that he would be a means that all 
Arms might be laid down, and that afterwards they would not fail to do what he and the 
other Citizens ſhould adviſe. After his harangue in the Senate, Yeri returned into the 
Piazz4, and having joyned his Brigade with thoſe under the Command of Kinalds and 
Donato, he gave this account to them all 3 That he found the Signori very well diſpoſed to- 
wards then: that many things had been propoſed, but the ſhortneſs of the time, and the 


2000 Citizens which were bet affe&ted to the State, and divided them cqually by Compa- | 
nies, with orders to be ready to relieve theta when-ever they were : the reſt which 


which were inſupportable, not only to the perſons againſt whom they were made, but even 
to thoſe who were honeſt, and of their own yh for they could not believe a State well. 
t 


wot 'ng Frgeuncs (WR HEY upon the people as ou gi Sy 1 =" 17 others were 
wit extra t ſev wit man | | 
wich thy curngen oghy copay pad, The ill ha the apple hm, 
the City, and rather ſuperior, than equal to Maſs de gli Albizi, (who, for ſervice done in 

, was become, as it were, Maſter of the City) yet, among ſo many male- 
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call thoſe who were baniſhed, or at leaſt r:ftore the Ammoniti to their old Offices and Com- 
mands. To this purpoſe he inſinuated with ſeveral Citizens, whiſpering it into the ears 
firſt of one, and then of another z that there could be no other way to quiet the people, or 
ftop'the difſention of the parties 3 concluding, that he attended only till he was of rhe Se- 
nate, and then he would make it his buſineſs to bring it to paſs. And becauſe, in all humane 
actions, delay breeds wearineſs, and haſte danger 3 to avoid the one, he ran himſelt upon 
the other. Among the Senators, there was Michaele Acciaivoli his coufederate, and Nicolo 
Ricoveri his friend. Donato judged this too fair an opportunity to be ſlip'd ; and therefore 
deſired them, that they would move to the Counſels for a Law for the reſtoration of the 
Citizens. Being over-perſwaded by him, they propoſed it to their brethren, who were all 
of opinion, that innovations are not to be attempted where the ſucceſs is doubtful, and the 
danger inevitable. Whereupon Donzto,having tryed all waies in vain, in his paſſion cauſed 
it to to be told them, that ſeeing they would not permit the City to be reformed by fair 
means, it ſhould be done by foul ; which words being highly reſented, the Senate commu- 
Don's Acciai- nicated the whole buſineſs with the principal Governors, cited Donato, who, upon his ap- 
vol; confin'd. pearance, being confronted, and convicted by the perſon to whom he delivered his meſ- 
ſage, he was committed to cuſtody, and contined to Barletta. With him were impriſoned 
Alamanno, and Antonio de Medici, with all which were deſcended of Alamanno's Family, 
and ſeveral others of the more inferior Arts, that were in reputation with the people. All 
theſe things happened within two years after Maſo had reaſſumed the Government. The 
City remaining in this poſture, many diſcontents at home, and many exiles abroad 3 there 
chanc'd to be at Bologua.among the baniſhed men, Picchio Caviccinlli, Tomaſo de Ricci, An- 
tonio de Medici, Dum, de gl: Spini, Antonio Girolami Chriſftofano di Carlone, with two 
more of inferior condition, all of them young, brisk, and diſpoſed to encounter any diffi- 
culty that hindred their return to their Country. To theſe it was privately ſignified b 
Prggtello, and Baroccio Caviccinlli, (who, at the ſame time, were admoniſhed in F hay 
that if they would come into the Town, they would convey them into an houſe, from 
whence they might kill Maſo de gli Albizi, we: call the people to Armsz who being diſcon- 
tented, would be cafily provoked 3 and the rather, becaul: they would be headed by the 
Kicci, Adimari, Medici, Manelli, and ſeveral other conſiderable Families. Allured by theſe 
hopes, on the fourth of Amguft, 1357, they arrived privately in Florence; and (being diſ- 
poſed of according to agreement) they ſent out to obſerve the motions of Maſo, by whoſe 
death they preſumed they ſhould raiſe a tumult among the people. Maſo was gone out, and 
(by accident.) in an Apothecary's ſhop not far from Sax Piero Maggiore ; the meſſenger that 
was to ſet him, ſeeing of him there, repaired immediately to his Camrades to give them 
information 3 who, taking their ſwords, ran directly to the place, but he was gone. Not 
| _ at all diſcouraged with their firſt miſcarriage, - they turned towards the old Market, where 
ed they killed one of their adverſaries. Upon which, a great noiſe being raiſed, and a dlamor 
of the people crying out, Arm, Liberty, Arm ; let the Tyrants die; they marched towards 
the new Market, where near the Calimara they flew another; and fo going forward with 
the ſame ſhout ang out-cry, no-body taking Arms, they ſtopped in the Loggia delta Nighi- 
toſs: and mounting there upon the higheſt place they could find, the multitude 
being round about them, (but come rather to ſtare than aſſiſt) they exhorted them to take 
Arms, and free themſelves from a bondage which ſo highly they abhorr'd; they aſſured 
them, the complaints and lamentations of ſuch as were oppreſſed in the City, had moyed 
them to endeavour their —_ and not any private injury to themſelves: that they were 
ſenſible they had the prayers of many good people, that God would give opportunity to 
their deſigns. Had they had an Head to have commanded them, it was lieved they would 
have ſucceeded at any time 3 but now occaſion was offered, and rhey had Captains enough 
to condudt them, they ſtood gaping upon one another, expecting like ſots, ll choſe perſons 
who endeavoured their freedom, were knock'd on the head, and their Nlavery redoubled. 
They could not likewiſe but marvel, that they, who, upun the leaſt injury, were heretofore 
ready to take Arms, ſhould not ſtir now upon ſo great and-numerous provocations 3 but 
ſufler ſo many of their Citizens to be baniſhed, and admoniſhed, when it was in their power 
to reſtore the one to their Country, and the other to their Offices. Theſe words (how true 
ſoever) moved not the multitude in the leaſt, either becauſe they were affraid, or elſe becauſe 
the death of rhe two perſons which were killed, had made the murderers odious : ſo that 
the founders of the tumult perceiving that neither words nor aQtions would work any 
thing, underſtanding too late, how dangerous it is to enterprize the liberty of a people that 
are relolved to be- Nlaves3 and deſpairing of ſucceſs, they retreated into the Church of 
S. Keparata, not to ſecure their lives, but to their 7 es Upon the firſt noiſe of 
this tumult, the Senate had arm'd, and cauſed the Palace to be ſhut up 3 but when a 
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heard what the buſineſs wage were the —— _ was = = them 3 they 

took courage, and commanded the Captain; wi t Forces he'cou to gv #nd ap- 
end themy "which was no hard 'tharybs to performs for the Clutch: Soors being 

broken open, and part of them flain, the reſt were taken prifoners 3 who, upon examina- 

tion, confeſſed nothing, but that Baro-cio and Piggiello Caviccinlls were the only iticen- 

diaries, and they were both of them killed. , . 

After this accident, there happened another of greater importance. About this rime The Duke of 
(as we ſaid before) the City had Wars with the Duke of Milan, who finding open force Milan praRti- 
was not like to prevail, applycd himſelf to artificez and,by the help of the Florentine exiles, ſes againſt the 
(of which Lombardy was full) he procured a treaty with ſeveral in the Town, in which it Cy 
was concluded, that at a certain day, from the neareſt places to Florexce they could contrive, 
the greateſt part of the Exiles which were able to bear Arms, thould pals by the river Arnus 
into the City 3 and then joyning ſuddenly with their friends within, ſhould run to the 
Palace of the Senate, and other houſes of the chief Officers, and having flain them, model, 
and reform afterwards as they pleaſed. Among the Confpirators in the Town, there was 
one of the Ricci called Samminiato, who (as it talls out in moſt plots, where tew are not 
ſufficient, and many not ſecure) ſeeking for a companion, found an informer ; for impar- 
ting the buſineſs to Salveſtro Caviccinllt, (whoſe own injuries, as well as his relations, might 
have made him more faithful) he poſt-poning his future hopes to his preſent tear,diſcovered 
all to the Senate. Whereupon Samminiato being, ſeized, they extorted the whole proceſs 
of the Conſpiracy, but of his accomplices no-body was taken, but one Tomaſo Daviſi, who 
coming from Bofogna, not knowing what was happened in Florence, was apprehended b 
the way, before he got thither 3 all the reſt, upon the impriſonment of Samminiato, 
away in great fear, and diſperſed. Samminiato and Tomaſo being puniſhed acgording to 
the quality of their offence, a new Balia was made of ſeveral Citizens 3 and authority given 
them to inquire farther after delinquents, and to ſecure the State, This Balis proclaimed 
Rebels, 6 of the Family of the Ricci, 6 of the Alberti,2 of the Medici, 3 of the Scali, 2 of the Several F4- 
Strozz1, Bindo Altoviti, Bernardo Adimari, and ſeveral others of meaner condition. They ad- —_—_— 
moniſhed, beſides, the whole Family of the Alberti, Ricci, and Medici for ten years, except 
only ſore few. Among thoſe of the Alberti which were not admonifhed, Antonio was 
one, being eſteemed a quiet and a peaceable man. Their jealouſy of this plot being not 
yet out of their heads, a Monk happened to be apprehended, who had been obſerved, 
whilſt the conſpiracy was on foot, to have paſſed many times betwixt Bologna and Florence, 
and he confeſſed he had frequently brought Letters to Antonio, Antonio being taken into 
cuſtody, denied it obſtinately at firſt ; but being confronted by the Monk, the charge 
juſtificd againſt him 3 he was fined in a ſum of mony, and baniſhed three hundred miles di- 

{tance from the City 3 and that they might not alwaies be in danger of the Alberti, they 
decreed, that none of that Family above 15 years of age, ſhould be ſuffered to continue in \ 
the Town. Theſe things happened in the year 1400, two years after Giovan Galezo Dake 1400« 
of Milan, died; whoſe death, (as we have ſaid before) put an end toa War that had been 
proſecuted for twelve years. After which, the Government having extended its authority, 
and at things at quiet both abroad and at home, they undertook the enterprize of Pie 
which ſucceeded ſo well : they took the Town very honourably, and injoycd that and the 
reſt very peaceably, till the year 1433- Only in the year 1412, the Alberti having tranſ- 
_ inſt the terms of their baniſhment, a new Balis was erected, new provi- 
10ns for the ſecurity of. the State, and new impolitions inflicted upon that Fa- 


mily. 
About this time, the Florentines had War likewiſe againſt Ladiſlans King of Naples, The King of 
which ended in the year 1416, upon the death of that King» During the time of the Naples dies: 
War, finding himſelt too weak, he had given the City of Cortons to Go Florentines, of : 
which he was Lord  . but afterwards recovering more ſirength, he renewed his War with 

them,and managed it ſo,that it was much more dangerous than the tormerz and had not his 

death determined it, (as the other was by the death of the Duke of Milan) doubtleſs he 

had brought Florence into as great exigence as the Duke of Milan would have done; and 
endangered, if not ruined its liberty. Nor did their War with this King conclude with 

leis good fortune than the other 3 for when he had taken Rome, Siens, la s, and Ko- 

magna; and nothing remained but Florence, to hinder his paſſage with his whole force in- 

to Lombardy, he died: ſo that death was alwaies a true friend to the Florentines,and did more 

to preſerve them, than all their own condudt or courage cold do. From the death of this 

King, this City remained at peace (both abroad and at home) bn dag at the end of 

that term, their Wars with Philip Duke of Milan xeviv'd their facti Re 
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Wealths ) do ſome time or other alter their Government, yet not ( as many 
think }) by means of Liberty and SubjeQion 3 but by occaſion of ſervitude, and li- 
centiouſneſs: for only the name of Liberty is pretended by Perſons, ſuch 
as are the inſtruments of licentiouſneſs ; ' and ſervitude is ſought for b that are Noble, 
neither of them both defiring to be reſtrain'd either by Laws or any thing elſe.” Neverthe- 
leſs when it does happen, ( as it ha bur ſeldom ) that a City has the good fortune to 
and advance ome Wiſe, Hone, and Potent Citizen, by whom the Laws may be 4 
oe-rds that STING ater onal wet os eee 2s He | Ts | 
ey compos'd, may be yet ſo well cixcumſcrib'd at d corr ' may be check” 
from breaking forth to its prejudicez Then it is that City may be call'dfree, and that 
State pronounce it ſelf durable 3 for being founded upon Laws and Orders at firſt, it 
has not that neceſſity of good Men to mairitajn it. Of ſuch Laws and Principles many 
Common Wealths were antiently conſtituted 3 and continued a long time. rs have. 
wanted, and do ſtill warit them ; which ly occafion'd t riation 
icenti z and from to Ty- 
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years, ind was afterwards depreſs'd, yet thg greateſt part of the City had imbib'd ſo much 
of their humor, as could never be wrought out. True it is, the frequent exprobrations, 
and conſtant perſecutions of the heads of that party from the year '1381 to 1400. had almoſt 
brought them to nothing. The tirſt Families which were perſecuted, as the chicf of that 
faction, were the Alberti, Ricci, and Medici, who were rob*d of their Men, as well as 
their Mony, and if any of them continued in the uy their imployments and dignitics 
were moſt certainly taken from them 3 which uſage had indeed debas'd that party, and al- 
moſt conſum'd it. However the memory of the ituries receiv'd, and a ſecret delire of be- 
ing reveng'd lay cloſe in the Hearts of many of them and having no opportunity to ſhow it, 
they kept it privat to themſelves. Thoſe of the Popular Nobility who govern'd the City fo 
quietly, committed two errours which were the ruine of their Government. One was 
in thar inſolence, upon the long time of their Government 3 Theother, that by reaſon 
of emulations among themſelves, contracted by long poſſeſſhon of the State, they had not 
preſerv'd that inſpection which they ought to have done, over thoſe who were able to di- 
ſturb them. Whereby ( daily running themſelves deeper in the diſpleaſure of the People,and 
cither not regarding new Plots, becauſe they did not apprehend them, or clic encoura- 
ging them, to ſupplatix one another }) the houſe of Medic: recover'd its Authogity. The 
hr{i of them which began to tiſe, was Gioverni the Son of Bicel, who, being grown ve- 
ry wcalthy, of a benign and courteous nature, by coneeſſionof thoſe who Govern'd, was 
dc Supteam te 4 and his advancernent celebrated with ſo univerſal fatistaQtion 
and joy ( the People believing they had now got a ProteQtor ) that the graver ſort be- 
gan to ſuſpet it, as obſerving all the old humors reviving again. And Nicolo Uzano fail'd 
not to advertiſc the other Citizens, and to remonſtrate how dangerous it was to promote 
one of ſo general a reputation 3 that diſorders were cafily ſuppreis'd in the beginning 3 but 
when grown to any height, they were hardly to be remedy'd : and that he knew Grovannt 
to bea Man in parts much ſuperiour to Salveſtro. But Nicolo was not regarded by his 
Brethren, who cnvy'*d his reputation, and defir*d more company to take him down. Flo- 
rexce being, in this manner intelted with theſe hamours, which began privatly to terment, 
Philippo Viſconti, ſecond Son to Jobn Galeazo, becoming Lord of Lombardy by the death of 
his Brother, ſuppoſing himſelt in a condition for ſome great enterprize, was very ambitious 
to recover the Soveraignty Of Genoua, which was then txge, under the adminiſtration and 
conduct of Tomaſo 4s Campo Tregoſo, but he durſt not be too confident of ſucceſs either in 
that, or any other deſign, till he had enter'd into an alliance with the Florentixes,the repu- 
tation of which, he concluded would carry him thorow all. To that purpoſe he ſent two 
Embaſſadors to Florence, to propoſe it. Many Citizens advis'd to the contrary, though 
they were contented the amity which had been betwixt them for many years ſhould be con- 
tinu*d, y& they had no mind to a League, as knowing what reputation, and advantage 
would accrae to him thereby, and how unprofitable it would be to their City.-Others 
were for the League, by virtue of which they might put ſuch termes upon him, as (if he 
tranſprefs*d |) ſhould diſcover his ill intentions to the World, and juſtify any. War they 
ſhould make upon him for the breach of his agreement : after debate, a Peace was 
concluded,” and Philip oblig'd himſelf not to meddle with any thing on this fide the Ri- 
vers Maps and Panzro. Having ſettled his alliance, Philip fell upon Breſcia, and took it 3 
and afcer that upon Genoa 3 and took that contrary to the opinion of Florence, who had 
promoted rhe peace, they having been confident that Breſcia, by the help of the Venetian, 
and Genoua by its own proper ſtrength, would have been able to have held out. And be- 
cauſe, iti his Treaty with the Doge of Genos, Philip had reſery'd Serezana and other Towns 
on this fide the Magra, with condition when ever he would part with them, that the Ge- 
notſer ſhould have the refuſal ( having brake his Promiſe ) the whole was viola» 
ted; Belides, he had made an agt t with the Legat of Bologna. All which things 
confidetd,rogether, alter'd the affections of the Florentines towards him, and being jealous 
ot new troubles, made them look out for new remedies. Philip having intelligence of 
their apprehenſions z to juſtific himſelf, and feel the inclinations of the Citizens, or elſe to 
lolf and'dclude them 3 he ſent Embaſſadors to Florence to let thery know he was much 
ſtrpriz'd ar the ſuſpicion he underſtood they had conceiv'd againſt him, and was ready 
to renounce any thing that might give them the leaſt occaſion of dilplealure. The effect 
this Embaſſy produc'd in the City, was only to divide it 3 part ( and that the moſt confi- 
derable in the Goverament ) was of opinion they ſhould Arm, and put themſelves into a 
Poſture againit the deligns of their Enemies. If 100s were made, and Philip was 
quiet, no War would cnſue, and they might contribute to a Peace. Others out of envy 
to the Government, or apprehention of the War, concluded it no Wiſdom to be ſfu- 
{picious of @ Friend without great provocation 3 and that what he had done was not 
worthy 
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Worthy ( in their judgments ) of ſuch rigid proceeding. They knew well enough to 
create the-Ten, and to raiſe Men, was the thing as declaring of War, which it done 
with ſo Potent a Prince, would be certain ruine to the City, without any proſpect of ad- 
vantage 3 for if they proſper'd, and got the Victory, they could not make themſelves Ma- 
ſters ot any thing conliderable, Romagns being, betwixt, nor could they attempt any thi 
againſt Komagna by reaſon of its vicinity to the Church. However their opinion oeevaild 
who were for preparations they created the Tex: they rais'd Souldiers, and laid new 
Taxes upon the People > which lying more heavily upon the Common, than the better ſort 
of Citizens, hl d the City with complaints, all People crying ont of the opprefſion of the 
great People, who. to fatiate their Ambition, and ivlarge their Authority, had ingag'd 
them in an expenſive and unneceſſary War; they were not yet come to an abſolure ru 
ture with the Duke, _but all things were full of ſuſpicion 3 For Philip, at the requeſt of the 
Legat of Bologna ( who was feartul of Antonio Bentiveg/i, a banifh'd Man, and at that time 
in the Caſtle Bologneſe) had ſent new forces into that City to ſecure it, which forces bei 
near the Dominions of Florence, created no little jealoulie in that State. But that which 
ve the ſtrongeſt alarm to all People, and made the greateſt diſcovery of the War, was the 
cs practices - Furli. The Lord of = — at that _ was Giorgio Ordelaffi, who _ 
t his Son Tibalds to the Tutelage of Philip. e Motherſuſpecting the integrity o 
bis Tutor, would have ſent him to her Father Lodovico Alidafi Lord of Imols, but the 
People of Fwrli conſirain'd her to deliver him up to Philip, in purſuance of the Teſtament 
of Ordelaffi. Philip, to diſguiſc his deſigns, and give leſs occation of jealouſic, order'd the 
Marqueſs of Ferrara, to ſend Gnido Torelli with certain Soul:liers to take poſſeſſion of 
Fwrli in his Name, and as his Lieutenant, and ſo that Town fell into the hands of Philip. 
Which intclligence coming to Flprence at the ſame tims with the news of the arrival of forces 
at Bologna, facilitated the reſolution for War, R_ betore there had been ſtrong oppo- 
ſition, and Giovanni de Medici did publickly difſwade it 3 alledging that though they were 
certain en2ugh of the Dukes inclinations, yet it was better to expect him, and reccive his 
attack, than to prevent it by advancing againſt him 3 for it was. the beginning, of the 
War, muſt juſtihe the proſecution 3 the agrefſor would be in the.fault, and the EX= 
cuſable to all che Princes of Italy z Neither could they demand the afliftance of their Neigh- 
bours with ſo much coatidence, to invade other Pcople, as to defend themielves;'nor would 
any 22's ht ſo chearfully to gain from others, as to ſecure their own. - To this it was 
anſwer*d, that the Enemy was not to be expeQted at home + that fortune is oftner a friend 
to the Invador, than to the invaded 3 and that (though it may be poſſibly more expence ) 
yet there is leſs damage and detriment in making War in an cnimies Country, than in ones 
own. Theſe arguments carried it 3 and orders were given to the Tex to try all ways, and turn 
every ſtone for the recovery of Furli,out of the hands of the Duke, The Duke,pbſerving how 
ſcrious and buſi the Florentines were im retrieving a place he had undertaken to ſecure, ſent 
4 della Pergola with a conliderable force, to;lmola 3 That the Prince having his hands 
at home, might not be at leiſure to think of the defence: of. his Grandſon. - Agneta ad- 
vanc'd with his Army, near Imola, and ( though the Florentines lay at Modigliaaz) took 
the Town one night bythe benefit of a great froſt which had frozen the Dirches, and ſent 
Lodovico Priſoner to Milan, The Florentines ſeeing Imola loſt, and the War publickly 


owned 3 commanded their Army to march and beleige Fyxrli, which being accordingly In9/s taken 


m'd, that Town was immediatly beleagured, and to hinder the conjundtion of the 

forces to relieve it, they hired the Comte Aiberigo with his Squadron from Zagona- 
ra, to keep them in perpetual alarm, and to make daily in-roads to the very walls of Imols. 
Agnolo perceiv'd by the ſtrong entrenchment of our Army, that Fai: could not without 
great dithculty be xeliev'd, fo he reſoly'd to fet down before Zagonere preluming the Flo- 
rentines would not loſe that place - and that if they came to xeheve it, they mutt not only 
raiſe their Siege before Fwrli ; but fight his Army upon great di Hereupon the 
Duke  Hiberigo's forces were conltrain'd to a Parley, in which it was agreed the Town 
ſhould be furrender'd, if in fifteen days time it was not rdliey'd by the Florextiner. Their 
condition being known in the Floremtine Camp, begot great diſorders there, as well as in 
the City, and every Body deliring to-wreft © great a prize out of the: bands of the Enemy, 


their Hoſt haſten'd the loſs of it's from ing from Farlito the relict of Lagenaria, they TheFlorentines 
came to an and were utterly not ſo much by the Valourof their Ene- overthrown. 
Wis, as the | of the weather 3 for our Men having march'd feveral hours thorow 


deep ways in perpetual rain, finding the Enemy frelh and drawn” up with advantage, it 
was no hard matter to. overcome them. Nevertheleſs in a Victoryo famous alt over Irs- 
ly, it, was firange, and yettrue, that there died no Body of any eminence 'but  Lodovico 
Albizi, and torn oi bipfans, whe falling from their Hori, SOIEvs $9 Gn The 

news 
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quiet. 


news of this defeat put the whole City of F lorence into a dumps, eſpecially the Grandees 

who had perſwaded the War 3 they ſaw the Enemy ſtrong and couragious ; themſelves 

without force or friends 3 the People incens'd, railing up and down the Streets 3 upbraid- 

ing them with the great Taxcs, and the impertinence of the War 3 girding, and ſcoffing at 

them with moſt contumelious expoſtulations, are theſe they which created the Tex to terri= 
fie the Enimy ? Are theſe they who have reliev'd Fwrli, and reſcued it out of the hands 
of the Duke? See how ſtrangely their Counſels are diſcover'd, and the ends to which they 

inclin'd, not to defend our Liberty ( which is an Enemy to them ) but to increaſe their 
Power, which God in his Wiſdom has molt juſtly diminiſhed. Nor is this the only enter 
prize they have pull'd upon the City, but ſeveral others, and particularly that againſt La- 
diſlao which was parallel exactly. To whom will they now addreſs tor ſupplics ? 'To Pope 
Martin? Braccio can be witneſs how they us'd him betore: To Queen Giovanna ? She was 

forc'd formerly todeſert them,and throw her ſelf into the Protection of the King of Aragon? 

Such language as this, and what ever could be invented by an inraged People, was the Com- 
mon diale& in the ſtreets To prevent inconveniencies, the Sexate thought good to aſ- 

ſcmble ſeveral Citizens, who with gentle words ſhould endeavour to quiet thoſe humours, 

which were ſtirr'd in the People. Kinaldo de gli Albizi, was one of them, who ( being 
eldeſt Son to Maſo, and by means of his own Virtue, and the reputation ot his Father, ar- 
riv'd at conſiderable eſteem in the City ) ſpake to them at large. © He told them that it was 
« neither juſtice nor prudence to judge things by ſuccels, ſeeing many times good Counſels 
« miſcarry, and ill ones do proſper. That tocommend ill Counſels upon their good ſucceſs 
« was to incourage Errour, rather than Virtue, which would turn to the great prejudice of 
« the publick, becauſe they are not alwaies untortunate. On the other tide, to condemn 
« wiſc Counſels for the unhappineſs of their event, is as blamable as that 3 ſceing thereby 
© honelt Citizens are diſcouraged and deter'd trom ſpeaking their judgments, though the 
& exigence be neverſo great. Then he demonſtrated the ncceflity of the War, and how 
« (if it had not been carry'd into Romagna ) it would have broke out in Txſcany. He told 
« them, it had pleas'd God their Army thould be beaten 3 yet their loſs was not fo great 
< a5 it would be, if the defign ſhould be abandon'd, bur if ſtill they would bear up againſt 
< their misfortune, and put themſelves torward to the utmoſt of their Power, they ſhould 
« not need to be much ſenſible of their loſs,nor the Duke of his Victory. That they ought pre- 
© not to be diſcourag'd at their expences and T axes, it being, neceſſary to increaſe them at 
« ſent,as a way to leſſen them hereafter. He told them that greater ſupplics are more neceſſa- 
« ry in an offenſive, than a defentive War, and in conclution he exhorted them to the jmi- 
© ration of their fore-fathers, who by the Manlineſs of their behaviour in all their diſtreſſes, 
© did alwaies detcnd themſelves againſt any Adverlary what ever. 

Incouraged by his Authority,the Citizens ergertain'd the Conte de Odds Son to Braccio, in- 
to their pay 3 committing him to the inſtruQtion of (Nicols Piccinino who had been broughe 
up under Braccio, and was reputed the beſt of his Officers; to whom they' joyn'd other 
Commanders of their own, and certain Horſe Officers, which were remaining, of the late 
defeat. For the raiſing of more Monies, they created XX. Commiſſioners out of the Citi- 
zens 3 who finding the chict Citizens low, and depreſs'd upon the late overthrow, ' oyer- 
laid them with Taxes, and oppreſs'd them exceedingly. Theſe impolitions diſguſted 
them nuach 3 yet at firſt in the point of honor they thought it beneath them to complain of 
their own private uſage 3 only they blam'd the Taxes in general, and preſs'd to have them 
abated 3 being publickly known, it was publickly oppos'd 3 and ſo far negleRed in the 
Councils, that to make them ſenfible how diftcult a matter they had undertaken, and to 
render them odious to the People, ' order was given that the Taxes ſhould be colle&ed 
with all ſtrictneſs and ſeverity 3 and in caſe of oppolition, it ſhould be lawful for any Man 
to kill him who reſiſted an Officer. Whereupon many fad accidents enſued among the 
Citizens 3 m———_ wounded, and not a few ſlain : fo that it was believ'd the Parties 
would have proceeded to Blood 3 and every ſober Man apprehended ſome miſchief at hand. 
The Grandees having been accuſtomed to be favour'd, could not endure that ftritneſs, and 
the others thought it but juſt to have all taxed proportionably. In theſe confuſions, ſeve- 
ral of the Prime Citizens met, and concluded to take the Government upon themſelves, be- 
cauſc their backwardneſs and remiſsnels had given the multitude confidence to reprehend 
actions of the State, and reincourag'd ſuch as were wont to be the heads of the People. -Af- 
ter many. Cabals, and frequent diſcourſes themſelves, it was propos'd to meet alto- 
gether at a time,, which they did above LXX. of them/in te Church of St. Stephano,by the 
connivance of Lorenzo Ridolfi de Fidi, and Franceſco Gianfigliazzi, two of the Senate. 
Ciovanni de Medici was not at the nxeting, cither not being call'd ( as a Perſon in whom 
they could put no contidence ) or refuling to come, being coutrary to his judgment. --4 
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yaldo de gli Albizi, made a Speech to them all. © He remonſtrated to them the condition Rinaldo ti gli, 


« of the City 3 how by their negligence the Authority was relaps'd to the People, which in A1birj, 


« the year 1381. their Fathers had taken out of their hands. He repreſented the iniquity 
« of the Government from 1377-to the year 138c. and reinember'd them how in that Inte- 
« rim, many there preſent had had their Fathers and Relations killed. That now the dan- 
« gers were the ſame, and the diſorders no better. That the multitude had already im- 
« pos'd a Tax as they pleas'd 3 and would doubtleſs by degrees ( unleſs m_—_ force, or 
« he order was taken to prevent them.) creat Magiſtrates at their plealures Which if 
« they ſhould do, they would uſurp their places, and ruine a ſtate which tor 42 years wp = 
« ther had flouriſh'd with much honor and reputation to the City 3 and Florence fall urider 
« the Government of the multitude, ( one half living in perpetual luxury, and the other in 
« feat ,) or cl{e under the Tyranny of ſome ſingle Perſon that ſhould uſurp. Wherefore 
« he aſſured himſelf that who ever was a lover of Honor or his Country, would think him- 
« ſelf oblig'd to reſent it, and beput,in mind of the Virtue of Barao Mancini, who with 
« the deſtruction of the Alberti reſcued the City from the ſame dangers 3 atid as the occafi- 
« on of that boldneſs and incroachment of the multitude proceeded from negligence and re- 
« miſneſ(s in the Magiſtrate, the Palace of the Senat being tull of new and interiour Men, he 
« concluded, the belt way to remedy it, would be to do as: they did then to reſtore the 
« the Government to the Grandees, to clip the wings of the interiour Trades, by reducing 
« than from XIV. to V II. By which means their Authority in the Councils would be re- 
« trenched, both by the diminution of their number, and the reſtoration of the Nobility, 
« who upon the old ſcore of animoſity would be ſure to keep ther under 3 adding that 
« it was great Wiſdom to make uſe of all People, opportunity, and according to the conve- 
« njence of their time: for if their tore-fathers had done prudently to make uſe of themul- 
« titude to correct the inſolence of the Grandees 3 it would be no leſs diſcretion, now the 
« People were grown inſolent, and the Nobility under hatches, to make uſe of the Nobi- 
« lity to reduce them to their ballance z which might be two ways effected , cither by ar- 
« tifice, or force : for ſome of them being in the Commiſſion of Ten, it was in their power 
© to bring what numbers they thought good into the City,and to diſpoſe them as they pleas'd 
« without any obſcrvation. 
&* Rinaldo was much applauded, his Counſel by every Body approv'd.; and Urano a- 
* mong, the reſt, return'd this Anſwer. That indeed all that had been ſaid by Kinaldo was 
© true, his remedics good and ſecure, when applyable without manifeſt diviſion of the Ci- 
© ty 3 and that might be done exatly, if Giovanni de Medici could be drawn to their party 3 
« if he were ſeparated from them, che People might riſe, but could do nothing for want of 
© a hcad 3 but whillt he was firm to them, nothing was to be done without force, and if 
< they ſhould betake theniſelves to that, he could not but foreſee a double danger, cither of 
< not gaining the Victory 3 or not injoying it when it was got. - He modeſtly remember'd 
<« them of his former advices, and how they had negleQed to prevent theſe difficulties in 
< time, which might calily have been done 3 But that now he thought it unpraficable,uti- 
< leſs ſome way could be tound to gain Giovanni to their party.” | 
Hercupon Rinaldo was deputed to attend Giovanni, and try whit might be done. He 
waited-upon him, and preſs'd him with all the arguments uld uſe to joyn with them, 
and that he would not, by favouring and indulging the le, make them 'infolent and 
fawcy to the ruine both of the City and Government. To which Giovanni re- 
ply'd, 
* That it was the Office of a Wiſe and good Citizen ( at leaſt in his judgment ) top 


* ſerve the antient Laws and cuſioms of a City 3 nothing be ing more injurious than thoſe Giovenii de , 
< alterations 3 that many beingoffended, it muſt neceſſarily follow many muſt be diſcon- mp ned 
<tented, and where many are ſo, ſome ill accident or other is daily to be expeted. That * ® 


© in his opinion this reſolution of their's would be ſubjet ro two moſt pernitious effedts. 
* The tixſt by confering honors upon them, who having born none of them before, would 
© underſtand le{s how to value nd by conſequencecomplain leſs for the want of them. 
&* The other, in taking them awly from thoſe who have been accuſtomed to them, and 
& would afluredly never be quiet till they be reſtor'd to them again. So that the injury to 
Pa 1, re renee the benetit eo the other ; the author of the change gains few- 
© ex Friends than Enemies and the later be much more induſtrious to do him a milchiet, 
< than the former to detend hiny Men being naturally more prone to revenge, than gra- 
« titude 3 loſs ( for the moft part ) being in peg | 

« other, turning about to Rinsldo, he ſaid. And you, Sir, if yow would recolle& 
& what has pals' what coping and ſubcilty things have beca formerly tranſadt- 
*edin this City, you would be cooler and leſs haſty in this reſolution 3 for whio ever ad- 


L 2 « viſ'd 


profit or pleaſure always in the: . 


Nicolo #rano. 


\ 
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news of this defeat put the whole City of F lorence into a dumps, eſpecially the Grandees 

who had perſwaded the War ; they ſaw the Enemy ſtrong and couragious ; themſelves 

without force or friends 3 the People incens'd, railing up and down the Streets 3 upbraid- 

ing them with the great Taxes, and the impertinence of the War 3 girding, and ſcoffing at 

them with moſt contumelious expoſtulations, are theſe they which create the Tex to terri- 

fe the Enimy ? Are theſe they who have reliev'd Furli, and reſcued it out of the hands 

of the Duke? See how ſtrangely their Counſels are diſcover'd, and the ends to which they 

inclin'd, not to defend our Liberty ( which is an Enemy to them ) but to increaſe their 

Power, which Godin his Wiſdom has molt juſtly diminiſhed. Nor is this the only enter 
prize they have pull'd upon the City, but ſeveral others, and particularly that againſt La- 

diſlao which was parallel exactly. To whom will they now addreſs for ſupplics ? 'To Pope 
Martin? Braccio can be witneſs how they us'd him betore: To Queen Giovanna ? She was 

forc'd formerly to deſert them,and throw her ſelf into the Protection of the King of Aragon? 

Such language as this, and what ever could be invented by an inraged People, was the Com- 
mon diale& in the fireets- To prevent inconveniencies, the Sexate thought good to aſ- 

ſemble ſeveral Citizens, who with gentle words ſhould endeavour to quiet thoſe humours, 

which were ſtirr'd in the People. Kinaldo de gli Albizi, was one of them, who ( being 
eldelt Son to Maſo, and by means of his own Virtue, and the reputation ot his Father, ar- 
riv'd at conſiderable eſteem in the City ) ſpake to them at large. © He told them that it was 
« neither juſtice nor prudence to judge things by ſucceſs, feeing many times good Counſels 
© miſcarry, and ill ones do proſper. That tocommend ill Counſels upon their good ſucceſs 
« was to incourage Errour, rather than Virtue, which would turn to the great prejudice of 
« the publick, becauſe they are not alwaies untortunate. On the other tide, to condemn 
« wiſc Counſels for the unhappineſs of their event, is as blamable as that 3 ſceing thereby 
< honeſt Citizens are diſcouraged and deter'd from ſpeaking their judgments, though the 
« exigence be neverſo great» Then he demonſtrated the nccetlity of the War, and how 
« (if it had not been carry'd into Romagna ) it would have broke out in Txſcary. He told 
« them, it had pleas'd God their Army thould be beaten 3 yet their loſs was not fo great 
< as it would be, if the deſign ſhould be abandon'd, but if ſtill they would bear up againſ 
< their misfortune, and put themſelves torward to the utmoſt of their Power, they ſhould 
« not need to be much ſenſible of their loſs,nor the Duke of his Victory. That they ought pre- 
© not to be diſcourag'd at their expences and Taxes, it being neceſſary to increaſe them at 
« ſent,as a way to leſſen them hereafter. He told them that greater ſupplics are more neceſſa- 
« ry in an offenſive, than a defentive War, and in conclution he exhorted them to the imi- 
© ration of their fore-fathers, who by the Manlineſs of their behaviour in all their dilſtreſſes, 
« did alwaies detend themſelves againſt any Adverlary what ever. 

Incouraged by his Authority,the Citizens engertain'd the Conte de Odds Son to Braceio, in- 
to their pay 3 committing him to the inſtruction of (Nicols Piccinino who had been broughe 
up under Braccio, and was reputed the beſt of his Officers; to whom they joyn'd other 
Commanders of their own, and certain Horſe Officers, which were remaining of the late 
defeat. For the raiſing of more Monies, they created XX. Commiſſioners out of the Citi- 
zens 3 who finding the chict Citizens low, and depreſs*'d upon the late overthrow, ' oyer- 
laid them with Taxes, and oppreſs'd them exceedingly. Theſe impolitions diſguſted 
them much 3 yet at firſt in the point of honor they thought it beneath them to complain of 
cheir own private uſage 3 only they blam'd the Taxes in general, and preſs'd to have them 
abated z being publickly known, it was publickly oppos'd 3 and fo far negleRed in the 
Councils, that to make them ſentible how difficult a matter they had undertaken, and to 
render them odious to the People, ' order was given that the Taxes ſhould be colle&ed 
with all ſtritneſs and ſeverity 3 and in caſe of oppolition, it ſhould be lawful for any Man 
to kill him who reſiſted an Officer. Whereupon many fad accidents enſued among the 
Citizens many.being wounded, and not a few ſlain : {© that it was belicv*d the Parties 
would have proceeded to Blood 3 and every ſober Man apprehended ſome miſchief at hand. 
The Grandees having been accuſtomed to be favour'd, could not endure that ftrictneſs, and 
the others thought it but juſt to have all caxed proportionably. In theſe confuſions, ſeve- 
ral of the Prime Citizens met, and concluded to take the Government upon themſelves, be- 
cauſc their backwardneſs and remiſsneſs had given the multitude confidence to reprehend 
aCtions of the State, and reincourag'd ſuch as were wont to be the headsof the People. Af 
ter many Cabals, and trequent diſcourſes themſelves, it was propos'd to meet alto- 
gether at a time,. which they did above LXX. of them'in the Church of St. Stephano,by the 
connivancs of Lorenzo Ridolfi de Fidi, and Franceſco Gianfigliazzi, two of the Senate. 
Ciovanni de Medici was not at the nueting, cither not being call'd ( as a Perſon in whom 
they could put no contidence ) or refuling to come, being coutrary to his judgment. ot 
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aldo de gli Albizi, made a Speech to them all. © He remonſtrated to them the condition g;,,y6 ai gi, 
« of the City > how by their negligence the Authority was relaps'd to the People, which in 416iz;, 


« the year 1381. ther Fathers had taken out of their hands. He repreſented the miquity 
« of the Government from 1377-to the year 138c. and reinember'd them how in that Inte- 
« rim, many there preſent had had:their Fathers and Relations killed. That now the dan- 
« pers were the ſame, and the diſorders no better. That the multirade had already im- 
« pos'd a Tax as they pleas'd 3 and would doubtleſs by degrees ( unleſs 4 x force, or 
« #8 order was taken to prevent them) creat Magiſtrates at their plealure- Which if 
« they ſhould do, they would uſurp their places, and ruine a ſtate which for 42 years top E 
« ther had flouriſh'd with much honor and reputation to the City 3 and Florence fall urider 
« the Government of the multitude, ( one half living in perpetual luxury, and the other in 
« feat ,) or cl{e under the Tyranny of ſome ſingle Perſon that ſhould uſurp. Wherefore 
« he affured himſclf that who ever was a lover of Honor or his Country, would think him- 
« ſelf oblig'd to reſent it, and beput.in mind of the Virtue of Bards Mancini, who with 
« the deſtruction of the Alberti reſcued the City from the ſame dangers 3 atid as the occafi- 
« on of that boldneſs and incroachment of the multitude procteded trom negligence and re- 
« miſneſs in the Magiſtrate, the Palace of the Seat being tull of new and interiour Men, he 
« concluded, the beſt way to remedy ir, would be to do as: they did then; to reſtore the 
« the Government to the Grandees, to clip the wings of the interiour Trades, by reducing 
« than from XIV. to V II. By which means their Authority in the Councils would be re- 
« trenched, both by the diminution of their number, and the reſtoration of che Nobility, 
« who upon the old ſcore of animoſity would be ſure to keep them under 3 adding that 
« jt was great Wiſdom to make uſe of all People, opportunity, and according to the conve- 
« nijence of their time: for if their fore-fathers had done prudently to make uſe of the mul- 
« titude to correct the inſolence of the Grandees 5 it would be no lefs diſcretion, now the 
« People were grown inſolent, and the Nobility under hatches, to make uſe of the Nobi- 
« lity to reduce them to their ballance z which might be two ways effected , cither by ar- 
« tifce, or force : for ſome of them being in the Commiſſion of Ten, it was in their power 
< to bring what numbers they thought good into the City,and to diſpoſe them as they pleas'd 
<« without any obſcrvation. 

&* Rinaldo was much applauded, his Counſel by every Body approv'd 3 and Urano a- 
* mong, the reſt, return'd this Anſwer. That indeed all that had been ſaid by Kinaldo was 
© true, his remedics good and ſecure, when applyable without manifeſt divition of the Ci- 
« ty 3 and that might be done exadtly, if Giovanni de Medici could be drawn to their party 3 
< it he were ſcparatcd from them, the People might riſe, but could do nothing for want of 
&* a hcad 3\ but whil(t he was firm to them, nothing was to be done without force, and if 
© they ſhould betake themſelves to that, he could not but foreſce a double danger, cither of 
< not gaining the Victory 3 or not injoying it when it was got. - He modeſtly remember'd 
<« them of his former advices, and how they had neglected to prevent theſe difficultics in 
< time, which might calily have been done 3 But that now he thought it unpracticable,uti- 
< leſs ſome way could be tound to gain Giovanni to their party. * 

H Kinaldo was deputed to attend Giovanni, and try what might be done. He 
waited-upon him, and pre(s'd him with all the arguments hgeould uſe to joyn with them, 
and that he would not, by favouring and iftidulging the le, make them infolent and 
fawcy to the ruine both of the City and Government. To which Giovanni re- 


* That it was the Office of a Wiſe and good Citizen ( at leaſt in his judgment ) to 
* ſerve the antient Laws and cuſtoms of a City 3 nothing be ing more injurious than 
< alterations 3 that many beingoffended, it muſt neceſſarily follow many muſt be diſcon- 
*tented, and where many are {o, ſome ill accident or other is daily to be expe&ed. That 
© in his opinion this reſolution of their's would be ſubjed ro two moſt pernitious effects. 
* The tirſt by confering honors upon them, who having born none of them before, would 
© under leſs how to value nd by conſcquencecomplain lefs for the want of them. 
&* The other, in taking them awiy from thoſe who have been accuſtomed to them, and 


* would affuredly never be quiet till they be reſtor'd to them again. So that thie injury to 
©« one will be greater than the benehit to the other 3 the author of the A Op 
© ex Friends than Enemies; and the later be much more induſtrious to do him a milſchiet, 


« than the former to detend hiny Men being naturally more 
« titude 3 lols ( for the moft part ) Recs bat profit or pleaſure always in the 
< other. ing about to Rinaldo, he ſaid. And you, Sir, if you would recolle&t 
© what has pals' cunning, and ſubtilty have beea formerly tranſatt- 
*edin this City, you would be cooler and leſs haſty in this reſolution 3 for whio ever ad- 
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&« vi*sd it, as ſoon as with your power he has diveſted the People of their Authority, he 
« will uſurp upon you, and become your Enemy by the ſame means you intend to oblige 
« him. Nor will it fall out better to you, than it did to'Benedetto Alberto, who by the 
© perſwaſions of thoſe who did nct love him, conſented to the ruine of Giorgio Scali and 
« Tomaſo Strozzi, and not long after was himſelt baniſh'd by the ſame Perſons which in- 
« yeigled him : he advis'd him theretore to conlider more ſeriouſly of the bulineſs, and: a- 
< ther than to proceed, to follow the example of his Father, who to ingratiate with the 
* People, abated the Exciſe upon Salt 3 procur'd, that whoſoevers Taxes was half a Flo- 
«rin or under, ſhould pay it it they pleas'd, otherwiſe it ſhould never be levyed. Pre- 
&« yail'd that the day the Councils aſſembled, ſhould be priviledg'd 3 and all Perſons for 
© that time protected from their Creditors 3 and at laſt concluded that for his own part he 
« was reſoly'd to acquicſce in the Government as it ſtood then, and to leave the City as he 
©* found it. 

Theſe tranſaRions being talk*d of a broad, procur'd much reputation to Giovanni, but 
more hatred to the other Citizens, whoſe converſation he declin'd what he could, to give 
the leſs incouragement to thaſe who deligned new troubles, under his familiarity and fa- 
vour : declaring to every Body he diſcours'd withal about it, that in his judgment, fati- 
ons were rather to be extinguiſh'd, than fgmented at that time 3 and that as to himſelf, he 
delir'd nothing, more cordially, than love and unanimity in the City, though ſeveral of his 
own party were difſatish'd with him, and had advis'd him to be more ſtirring and active 
in the bulincſs. Among the reſt Alamanno de Medici was one, who being naturally farious, 
egg*d him on to take this opportunity of revenging himſelt upon his Enemies, and obliging 
his friends 3 reproaching him by the coldneſs of his proceedings, which ( as he told him ) 
gave his Enemies occalion to praftiſe againſt him, without fear or reſpect 3 which practices 
( it was to be doubted ) would ſucceed one time or other, and be the deſtruction both of 
his family and friends. Cofimo, his Son, importun'd him to the ſame, but Giovanni, neither 
for what had been reveal'd, nor prognoſticated, could be mov*'d trom his reſolution ; 
however, the fa&tion appear'd plain enough, and the whole City was moſt manifeſtly divi- 
ded. There were at that time attending the Senate in the Palace, two Chancellors, Mar- 
tino, and Pagolo. The latter was a favourer of Uzano, the former of the Medici. Rinal- 
do, finding Giovanni in exorable, and not to be wrought over to them, contrived to turn 
Martino out of his office, preſuming after that the Sexat would be more inclinable to them. 
Which deſign being ſmelt by the Adverſary, Martino was not only continued in his: Place, 
but Pagolo turn'd out, to the great detriment and difſatisfaQion of his party 3 and doubt- 
leſs the effets would have been dreadful, had not the War lien ſo heavy upon them, and 
the late defeat at Zagonars, put the City into ſuch confuſion. For whilſt theſe things were 
agitated in Florence, Agnolo della Pergola with the Dukes Trcops had taken all the Towns 
which the Florentines held in Romagna, ( except Caſtracaro, and Modigliana ) ſome for 
want of due fortification, and fome for want of c e or fidelity in the Garriſons. In the 
acquiſition of theſe Towns, two things happen'd,which demonſtrate how grateful yalour is 
even to an Enemy, and how much cowardize and pulilanimity is deſpis'd. Biagio del Mi- 
lano was Captain of the Caſtle call'd Montepetroſo, which being not only beſcig'd, but ſet 
on fireby the Enemy, looking over the walls, and finding no way to eſcape, or preſerve 
the Caſtle, he caus'd ſtraw arl bedding, and_what other cloaths he had, to be thrown o- 

ver the walls, where he ſaw the hre was not yet come,and then letting down two of his Chil- 
dren upon them, he cry'd out to the Enemy, Here take ſuch moveables as God and my for- 
tune have given me ; *tis in your power to force them, and not in mine to preſerve them ;, but for 
the treaſure of my mind, in which my glory, and honor conſiſts, you cannot raviſh that from me, 
and I will never ſurrender it, The Enemy ( amaz'd at his Gallantry ) ran preſently to 
fave the Children, and preſented him ropes and ladders to havepreſerv'd himſelf; but he 
refus'd them, and choſe rather to dye in the flames, than to be fav'd by the Enemies of his 
Country. An example worthy of the Commendation of Antiquity, and the more remark- 
able, by how much few of them are to be found. The Children were reſtor'd to what 
ever could be preſerv'd and ſent home by the Enemy { with {ingular generoſity ) to their 
Relations, who receiv'd them not with more joy, chal they were entertain'd by the State, 
which tor their Fathers and their own ſakes, kept them at the publick charge during their 
lives. 
The other happen'd in Galeata, where Zenobi del Pino was Podefta, who without any 
defence at all, deliver'd up his Caſtle to the Enemy, and afterwards perſwaded Agnolo to 
quit the Alps in Romagna, and betake himſelf to the bills in Tuſcany, where he might ſpin 
out the War with more advantage,and le(s danger to himſelf. Agnola not able to brook ſuch 
mcanneſs and baftneſs of his Spirit, deliver'd him over to his Servants to diſpoſe of himas 
they 
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they pleas'd, who after miclions of affronts, and deriſions allow'd him nothing but painted 
cards for his dyct, declaring they intended-of a Gzelf to make him a Ghibilix x os way, but 
what ever they intended, in a ſhort time he was ſtary'd to Death. | 
In the mean time Conte Oddo, with Nicolo Piccinino were enter'd into the Valdi Lamona, 
to ſee if they could reduce the ſtate of Faenzato an amity with the Florentines; or at the 
leaſt hinder Agnola della Pergols froin making his incurſions ſo freely into the territory of 
Komagna. But the vale being very ſtrong : and the inhabitants marrial, Conte Oddo was 
ſlain, and Piccinino carried priſoner to Farnza, However as it fell out, the Florentines 
obtain'd by this loſs, what they would have hardly gain'd by the victorysfor Nicolo Piccinino 
tranſacted ſo well with the Governour of Faexza, and his Mother, that by his perſwaſion, 
they became friends to the Florentines, and enter'd into a League with them, by which he 
was releas'd. , But Piccinino follow'd not that Counſel whith he had given to others : for 
either being debauch'd by the Towns he paſs'd thorow 3 or looking upon the condition of 
the Florentines to be but low, and his own to be betrer'd in another placez he departed 
abruptly from Arezzo, where his polt was, and ſtealing away into Lombardy, he took up 
Arms under that Duke, The Florentines weaken'd by theſe accidents 3 and diſhcartned 
by the expence of the War 4 concladed they were unable to carry it on, upon their own 
privat account 3 hereupon they ſent Embaſſadors to the Venetians, to delire their aſſiſtance 
( which they might calily and effeQually grant ) againG the growing greatneſs of a Perſon, 
who if let alone, would be as dangerous and deſtructive to them, as to the Florextines. 
Franceſco Carmignuola perſwaded them likewiſe to the ſame enterprize, who was aa excel- 
lent Souldier as any in thoſe times 3 had ſerv'd formerly under the Duke, but then he was 
reyolted from him, and come over to the Venetian. The Venetian was uncertain what to 
determine, not daring to be too confident of Carmignnolo, becauſe not ſecure whether his 
animoſity to the Duke, was real or pretended. Whilſt they remain'd in this ſuſpence, the 
Duke found a way, by corrupting one of his Servants, to cauſe him to be poiſon'd, but the 
poiſon being too weak did not kill him out-right, but brought him to great extremity. The 
Venetian having, notice of this, laid their ſuſpition alidez and the Florentines continuing 
their ſolicitations, they enterd into League with them, by which it was agreed the War 
ſhould be proſecuted by both parties, at the common expence*, that what ever (hould be 
taken in Lombardy, ſhould be deliver'd to the Venetians ; and what ever int Romagna and 
Tuſcany, ſhould be put into the hands of the Florentine : and Carmignuolo was made Gene- 
ral of the League. By means of this alliance the War was transfer'd into Lombardg,where 
it was manag'd by Carmignuola with that diſcretion and courage, that in a few months 
time he took ſeveral Towns from the Duke and Breſcia among the reſt 3 which laſt in thoſe 
times, and according, to the method of thoſe Warrs, was accounted a miracle, This War 
continued five years, and the Citizens of Florence were much impoveriſh'd by the Taxes 
which had been continued as long. Hereupon a regulation was agreed upon, and ( that 
all People might be charg'd according to their Eſtates ) it was propos'd the Perſonal E ſtate 
"ſhould be chargeable as well as the real 3 and that who ever had to the value of a hundred 
Florins in ſhould pay halfa proportion.” But there being Law and Authority to 
leavy this Tax, but not Men war og compel them, the Grandees were diſguſted, and 
oppos'd it, before it was perfedtly concluded : only Giovanni de Medici promoted it ſo vigo- 
rouſly, that he carried it againſt them all. And becauſe in the Books of affeſsment, every 
Man's goods wererated ( which the Florentines call Accataſtare this impoſition was call'd 
Cataſto, Moreover this Law reſtrain'd the Tyrannie of the Nobles, not permitting them 
to ſtrike, or terrific ſuch as were inferior to them, in the Counſels, as formerly they had 
preſutm*'d. This Tax therefore though accepted chearfully enough by the Commons, went 
much againſt the minds of the Nobility. But it being in the Nature of Man, never to be 
ſatiaf'd and as ſoon as poſſeſs'd of what with great vehemence he defir*d, to wiſh as fierce- 
ly for another. The People not content with the rtions ſet them by the Law, de- 
manded a retroſpeQion, and that it might be confider'd how much the Nobility had paid 
leſs in times paſt, than was now allotted them by the Cataſto, and that they might be torc'd 
topay it for the reinburſement of ſuch as had ſold their Eſtates to enable them to pay their 
Taxes befqre. This propoſition affrighted the Grandees much more than the Catafto : fo 
that dead theme againſt both, they decry'd the Catafto as unjuſt and unequal, in 
hying a upon goods and houſhold-ſtuff ( which are here to day, and loſt to morrow) 
ing mony,which many People kept privatly in their hands,fo as the Cetfto could 
it. To which they added, that it was but reaſonable thoſe Perſons who re- 
linquiſh'd, or their own privat affairs for the berrer management of the publick, 
ſhould be favour'd in the Taxes DN —_ their whole labour to the benefit of che 
State, there was no juſtice nor equity in the World, that the City ſhould have the eos 
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« vi'sd it, as ſoon as with your power he has diveſted the People of their Authority, he 
« will uſurp upon you, and become your Enemy by the ſame means you intend to oblige 
«him. Nor will it fall out better to you, than it did to'Benedetto Alberto, who by the 
<« perſwaſions of thoſe who did nct love him, conſented to the ruine of Giorgio Scali and 
« Tomaſo Strozzi, and not long after was himſelt baniſh'd by the ſame Perſons which in- 
« veigled him : he advisd him therctore to conlider more ſeriouſly of the bulinefs, and 'T a- 
« ther than to proceed, to follow the example of his Father, who to ingratiate with the 
* People, abated the Exciſe upon Salt z procur'd, that whoſoevers Taxes was half a Flo- 
«rin or under, ſhould pay it it they pleas'd, otherwiſe it ſhould never be levyed. Pre- 
& yail'd that the day the Councils aſſembled, ſhould be priviledg'd ; and all Perſons for 
& that time protected from their Creditors 3 and at laſt concluded that for his own part he 
« was reſoly'd to acquicſce in the Government as it ſtood then, and to leave the City as he 
© found it. 

Theſe tranſaQions being talk*d of a broad, procur'd much reputation to Giovanni, but 
more hatred to the other Citizens, whoſe converſation he declin'd what he could, to give 
the leſs incouragement to thaſe who defigned new troubles, under his familiarity and fa- 
vour : declaring to every Body he diſcours'd withal about it, that in his judgment, fa&ti- 
ons were rather to be extinguiſh'd, than fgmented at that time 3 and that as to himſelf, he 
delir'd nothing more cordially, than love and unanimity in the City, though ſeveral of his 
own party were diſſatish'd with him, and had advis'd him to be more ſtirring and ative 
in the bulincſs. Among the reſt Alamanno de Medici was one, who being naturally farious, 
egg*d him on to take this opportunity of revenging himſelt upon his Enemies, and obliging 
his friends 3 reproaching him by the coldneſs of his proceedings, which ( as he told him ) 
gave his Enemies occalion to praftiſe againſt him, without fear or reſpect 3 which practices 
( it was to be doubted ) would ſucceed one time or other, and be the deſtruction both of 
his family and friends. Cofimo, his Son, importun'd him to the ſame, but Giovanni, neither 
for what had been reveal'd, nor prognoſticated, could be mov*'d from his reſolution 3 
however, the faction appear'd plain enough, and the whole City was moſt manifeſtly divi- 
ded. There were at that time attending the Senate in the Palace, two Chancellors, Mar- 
tino, and Pagolo. The latter was a favourer of Vzano, the former of the Medici. Rinal- 
do, finding, Giovanni in exorable, and not to be wrought over to them, contrived to turn 
Martino out of his office, preſuming after that the Sexat would be more inclinable to them, 
Which deſign being ſmelt by the Adverſary, Martino was not only continued in his Place, 
but Pagolo turn'd out, to the great detriment and diffatisfaQion of his party 3 and doubt- 
leſs the effets would have been dreadful, had not the War lien ſo heavy upon them, and 
the late defeat at Zagonara, put the City into ſuch confuſion. For whilſt theſe things were 
agitated in Florence, Agnolo della Pergola with the Dukes Treops had taken all the Towns 
which the Florentines held in Romagna, ( except Caſtracaro, and Modigliana ) ſome for 
want of due fortification, and forme for want of c e or fidelity in the Garriſons. In the 
acquiſition of theſe Towns, two things happen'd,which demonſtrate how grateful valour is 
even to an Enemy, and how much cowardize and pulilanimity is deſpis'd. Biagio del Mi- 
lano was Captain of the Caſtle call'd Montepetroſo, which being not only beſcig'd, but ſet 
on fireby the Encmy, looking over the walls, and finding no way to eſcape, or preſerve 
the Caſtle, he caus'd ſtraw arfl bedding, and what other cloaths he had, to be thrown o- 
ver the walls,where he ſaw the hire was not yet come,and then letting down two of his Chil- 
dren upon them, he cry'd out to the Enemy, Here take ſuch moveables as God and my for- 
tune have given me ; *tis in your power to force them, and not in mine to preſerve them ;, but for 
the treaſure of my mind, in which my glory, and honor conſiſts, you cannot raviſh that from me, 
and I will never ſurrender it. The Enemy ( amarz'd at his Gallantry ) ran preſently to 
fave the Children, and preſented him ropes and ladders to have preſerv'd himſelf; but he 
refus'd them, and choſe rather to dye in the flames, than to be fav'd by the Enernics of his 
Country. An example worthy of the Commendation of Antiquity, and the more remark- 
able, by how much few of them are to be found. The Children were reſtor'd to what 
ever could be preſerv'd and ſent home by the Enemy (with tingular generoſity ) to ther 
Relations, who receiv'd them not with more joy, that they were entertain'd by the State, 
which tor their Fathers and their own ſakes, kept them at the publick charge during their 
lives. | 
The other happen'd in Galeata, where Zenobi del Pino was Podefta, who without any 
defence at all, deliver'd up his Caſtle to the Enemy, and afterwards perſwaded Agnolo to 
quit the Alps in Romagna, and betake himſelf to the bills in Tuſcany, where he might ſpin 
out the War with more advantage,and le(s danger to himſelf. Agnola not able to brook ſuch 
mecanneſs and baftneſs of his Spirit, deliver'd him over to his Servants to diſpoſe of _ 
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they pleas'd, who after miclions of affronts, and deriſions allow'd hirh nothing but painted 
=. for his dyct, declaring they intended-of a Gelf to make him a Ghibilin x ir way, but 
what ever they intended, in a ſhort time he was ſtary'd to Death. t 

In the mean time Conte Oddo, with Nicolo Piccinino were enter'd into the Valdi Lamona, 
to ſee if they could reduce the ſtate of Faenza to an amity with the Florentines ; or at the 
leaſt hinder Agnola della Pergola froin making his incurſions ſo freely into the territory of 
Romagns. But the vale being very ſtrong : and the inhabitants marrial, Conte Oddo was 
ſlain, and Piccinino carried priſoner to Faenza, However as it fell out, the Florentines 
obtain'd by this loſs, what they would have hardly gain'd by the victorysfor Nicolo Piccinino 
tranſacted ſo well with the Governour of Faexza, and his Mother, that by his perſwaſion, 
they became friends to the Florentines, and enter'd into a League with them, by which he 
was releas'd. , But Piccinino follow'd not that Counſel whith he had given to others: for 
cither being debauch'd by the Towns he pals'd thorow 3 or —_ upon the condition of 
the Florentines to be but low, and his own to be betrer'd in another place; he departed 
abruptly from Arezzo, where his poli was, and ſtealing away into Lombardy, he took up 
Arms under that Duke, The Floremtines weaken'd by theſe accidents 3 and diſhcartned 
by the expence of the War 3 concluded they were unable to carry it on, upon their own 
privat account 3 hereupon they ſent Embaſſadors to the Venetians, to debire their aſſiſtance 
( which they might catily and effeQtually grant ) again the growing greatneſs of a Perſon, 
who if let alone, would be as dangerous and deſtructive to them, as to the Florextines. 
Franceſco Carmignuola perſwaded them likewiſe to the ſame enterprize, who was aa excel- 
lent Souldier as any in thoſe times 3 had ſerv'd formerly under the Duke, but then he was 
reyolted from him, and come over to the Venetian. The Venetian was uncertain what to 
determine, not daring to be too contident of Carmignuolo, becauſe not ſecure whether his 
animeſity to the Duke, was real or pretended. Whilſt they remain'd in this ſuſpence, the 
Duke found a way, by corrupting one of his Servants, to cauſe him to be poiſon'd, but the 
poiſon being too weak did not kill him out-right, but brought him to great extremity. The 
Venetian having notice of this, laid their ſuſpition alide 3 and the Florentines continuing, 
their ſolicitations, they enterd into League with them, by which it was agreed the War 
ſhould be proſecuted by both parties, at the common expence7, that what ever (hould be 
taken in Lombardy, ſhould be deliver'd to the Venetians , and what ever int Komagxsa and 
Tuſcany, ſhould be put into the hands of the Florentine ; and Carmignuolo was made Gene- 
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ral of the League. By means of this alliance the War was transfer'd into Lombardg,where General ofthe 
it was manag'd by Carmignuola with that diſcretion and courage, that in a few months League. 


time he took ſeveral Towns from the Duke,and Breſcia among the reſt 3 which laſtin thoſe 
times, and according, to the method of thoſe Warrs, was accounted a miracle, This War 
continued five years, and the Citizens of Florence wers much impoveriſh'd by the Taxes 
which had been continued as long. Hereupon a regulation was agreed upon, and ( that 
all People might be charg'd according to their Eſtates ) it was propos'd the Perſonal E ſtate 
"ſhould be chargeable as well as the real 3 and that who ever had to the value of a hundred 
Florins in na 4 ſhould pay halt a proportion. But there being Law and Authority to 
leavy this Tax, but not Men enough to compel them, the Grandees were diſguſted, and 
oppos'd it, before it was perfe&tly concluded : only Giovanni de Medici promoted it ſo vigo- 
rouſly, that he carried it againſt them all. And becauſe in the Books of aſſeſsment, every 
Man's goods wererated ( which the Florentines call Accataſtare }) this impolition was call'd 


Cataſto, Moreover this Law reſtrain'd the Tyrannie of the Nobles, not permitting them Cat afte. 


to ſtrike, or terrific ſuch as were inferior to them, in the Counſels, as formerly they had 
preſutm*d. This Tax therefore though accepted chearfully enough by the Commons, went 
much againſt the minds of the Nobilicy. But it being in the Nature of Man, never to be 
ſatisf'd. and as ſdon as poſſe(s'd of what with great vehemence he deſir'd, to wiſh as fierce- 
ly for another. The People not content with the proportions ſet them by the Law, de- 
manded a retroſpeQion, and that it might be confider'd how much the Nobility had paid 
leſs in times paſt, than was now allotted them by the Catafto, and that they might be forc*d 
topay it for the reinburſement of ſuch as had ſold their Eſtates to enable them to pay their 
Taxes] - This propoſition affrighted the Grandees much more than the Catafto : fo 
themſelves againſt both, they decry'd the Cataſto as unjuſt and unequal, in 

upon goods and houſhold-ſtuff ( which are here to day, and loſt to morrow) 

ing mony,which many People kept privatly in their hands, ſo as the Catafto could 

er it. To which they added, that it was but reaſonable thoſe Perſons who re- 
linquiſh'd, or their own privat affairs for the better management of the publick, 
ſhould be favour'd in the Taxes; for devoting their whole labour to the benefit of the 
State, there was no juſtice nor equity in the World, that the City ſhould have the proies 
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of their Induſtry, and Eſtate, and from others receive only the contribution of their E- 
ſtates. Thoſe who were for the Cataſto, reply'd that as their goods varicd, the Taxes 
might be varicd too 3 and to any inconvenience from that, a remedy might be found. As - 
to the mony conceal'd, that was not to be conſider'd, for making no profit of it, there was 
no reaſon it ſhould be paid for 3 and when ever they imploy'd it, it would be ſure to be difſ- 
cover'd. For the pains they took, and their ſolicitude for their Country, if it were trouble- 
ſom to them, they might have liberty to retire, for there was no doubt but ſome well af- 
fected Citizens would be found, who would not repine to ſerve the City both with their 
Counſel and Eſtates: and that there were ſo many honors, and other perquiſits attending 
thoſe great offices, as might ſuffice any reaſonable Perſons, without abatement of their 
Taxes. But their great diſcontent was from another cauſe 3 the Nobility were offended 
that they could not make War at other Peoples charge, as they were us'd to do formerly, 
but were oblig'd to bear their ſhare as well as their Neighbours. Had this way been 
found out before, there would have been no War with King Ladiſlao, then 3 nor with 
Duke Philip riow 3 both which Wars were undertaken to fill the Coffers of ſome particular 
Citizens, more than for any general neceſſity 3 but this commotion of humours, was ap- 
xeas*'d by Giovanni de Medici, who convinc'd the People, it was not convenient to look 
ckward. That their buſineſs now was to provide carefully for the future, and if the 
former impoſitions had been unequal and injuſt, they were to thank God a way was found 
to relieve them, and not make that a means to divide, which was intended to unite the 
City as it would certainly do, if the old aſſeſsments, and the new were adjuſted, for it 
was better to be contented with halt a victory than to venture all for an abſolute z 
inſtances making, it out, that where more has been ſtriv'd for, all has been loſt. With 
theſe and ſuch like diſcourſes, he pacified the People, and the delign of retroſpe&ion was 
quite laid aſide. 

However the War with the Duke being carried on for a while, a peace at length was con- 
cluded at Ferrara by the mediation of a Legat from the Pope. But the Duke not obſer- 
ving the conditions at firſt, the _ took Arms 2gain, and coming to an engagement 
with his Army at Maclovio, wa x cated him quite, and forc'd the Duke to new propoli- 

tions, which were accepted by the League: by the Florentines, becauſe they were grown 
dm jealous of the Venetian, and ſenſible, that the valt charge which their City was at, was to 
2nd the Duke, make others more powerful than themſelves. By the Venetians, becauſe they obſerv'd 
CarmBhnuola, after the Duke was overthrown, to advance bat ſlowly, and make little or 
no advantage of his victory, ſo as they could not place any farther conhidence in him. In 
this manner the peace was concluded in the year 1428, by which the Florentines were re- 
1428, ſtor'd to what they had loſt in Romagnaz the Venetians had Breſcia, and the Duke gave 
them Bergamo, and the Territory belonging to it, over. and above. This War coſt the 
Florentines 3 millions and five thouſand Duckats 3 the ſucceſs of which, was Grandeur 
and Authority to the Venetian, but poverty and diſſention to themſclves. Peace bei 
concluded abroad, the War was tranſplanted, and broke out at home. The Grandees of 
the City could not digeſt the Cataſto3 and not ſeeing any way of ſuppreſſing it, they con- 
triv'd ways of incenfing the People againſt it, that they might have more companions to 
oppole it. They remonſtrated therefore to the Officers for colle&tion, that they were to 
ſcarch, and Cataſtat the goods of the Neighbouring Towns, leſt any of the Florentine goods 
ſhould be conveyed thither. Whereupon all that were Subjects to that Ciry, were requir'd 
to bring in Inventories of their goods within a certain time. But the Vollerrani complain- 
ing to the Senate, incenſed the Officers fo highly, they put eighteen of them in Priſon. 
This ation provok'd the Volterrani exceedingly,but the regard they had for their Priſoners, 
kept themat preſent from any commotion: 
About this time Giovannt de Medici fell Sick, and finding his Sickneſs to be mortal, 
Giovanni de he call'd his Sons Coſimo and Lorenzo to him and faid 3 
Medici's © 1 ſuppoſethe time that God, and Nature alloted me at my Birth, is now expir'd. I 
__ ef his « je contented, leaving you rich, and healthful, and honorable, (if you follow my foot- 
-"y & ſteps and inftruction _) and indeed nothing makes my Death fo eafie and quiet to me, as 
© the thought that I have been {o far from injuring or diſobliging !any Perſon, that 1 have 
< done them all the good offices I was able 3; and the ſame courſe I recommend toyou. For 
<matter of office and Government (if you would live happy and ſecure) tny advice is, you ac- 
© cept what the Laws and the People confer upon you 3 that will creat you neither 
* nor danger, for *tis not what is given that makes Men Odious, but what is uſurp'd ; and 
* you ſhall always tind greater number of thoſe who encroaching upon other Peoples inte- 
© reſt, ruine their own at laſt, and in vhe mean time live in perpetual diſquiet. With theſe 
* arts, among fo many faCtions and Enemics, I haye not only preſery'd but augmented my 
cc 
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© reputation in this City, if you follow my example, you may maintain and incteiſe yours. 
« But ifneither my example nor perſwaſion can keep you from other wayes, your ends will 
« be no happier than ſeveral others who in my nicmory have deſtroy*d both themſelves arid 
{ their Families. * | 
Not long after he dyed, and was infinitly lamented by the greateſt part of che City, as 
indced his good qualities deſcrv*d : for he was charitable to the height 3 not only relie- 
ving ſuch as he ask'd, but preventing the modeſty of ſuch as he thought poot, and ſupply- 
e good he commended z the bad he commis- 
He neyer went to the Palace, 
He reliev'd thoſe who were 


He loved all People : th 
ſerated. He ſought no Ofhce, and went thorou 
but invited. He was a lover of Peace, and an enemy to War. 
in adyerlity, and thoſe who were in proſperity he aſſiſted. He was no friend to publick 
extortion, and yet a great augmenter of the Common Stock. Courteous in all his imploy- 
ments 3 not very eloquent, but ſolid, and judicious. His complexion appeat*'d melancho- 
ly, but in company he was pleaſant and facetious. He died rich, eſpiciallyin Love and Re- 
putation 3 and the inheritance of all deſcended upon his Son Coſmo. 


ing them without it. 


The Volterrani were weary of their Impriſonment, and to recover their liberties, pro- Cofimo heir xo 


Being diſcharg'd, and return'd to Volterra, 
the time for the new Prior#s entrance into the Magiſtracy arriv'd, arid one Gizfto (a Ple- 
bean, but a Man of good intere(t ambng them ) was choſen in the place. Hav 
riſon'd at Florence he had conceiv'd a mortal hatred again 
increas'd by the inſtigation of one Giovanni ( a Perſon of 
Noble extraction ) who being in Authority with him at the ſame time perſwaded him 
that by the authority of the Prcori,and his own intcreſt, he would ſtit up the People to reſcue 
themſelves from their dependauce upon Florence, and afterwards make himſfelt Prince : u 

on this incouragement Gxijto took Arms 3 poſſeſs'd himſelt of the Town 4 impriſon'd the 
Florentine Governor, and, by conſent of the People, made himſelf Loxgd. The news of 
theſe revolutions in Volterra, was not at all pleaſing to the Florentines ; But their peace be- 
ing made with the Duke, and their Articles fign'd, they thought they had leiſure enough 
to recover that Town 5 and to loſe no time, they made Kinaldo de gli Albizi, and Palls 
Strozzi Commithoners, and ſent them thither out of hand. Gwiſfto ſuſpeRti 
tines would aſſault him, ſent to Sienna, and Luce for relicf. The Sienn 
ng they were in League with the Florentine : and Pagolo Guin 
Lord of Laces ) to reingratiat with the People of Florence ( whoſe 
their Wars with the Dake ) not only deny'd his aſſiſtance to Gizſto, but ſent his Embaſſa- 
dor Priſoner to Florence, The Commiſhoners to ſurprize the Vealterrani, befoxe they 
were aware, aſſembled what ſtrength they had of their own, rais'd what foot they could 
in the lower Val 4 Arno, and the territory of Piſa : and march'd towards Yolterra. Gi- 
wfto diſcourag'd neither by the defertion of his Neighbours, nor the approach of the Ene- 
my, rely'd upon the lituation, and ſtrength of the Town 3 and pr 
There was at that time in Volterra, one Arcolano ( 2 Brother of 
ſwaded Giwſto to take the Government upon him ) a Perſon of 
This Arcolaxo having got ſeveral of his Confidents toget 
them, how God Almighty by this accident had reliey'd the necethties of their City 3 for if 
they would take Arms with him+ ,remoye Gizſto from the Government, and deliver allup 
to the Florentines,; they ſhould not only have their old priviledges contirm'd, but be them- 
ſelves made the chief Ofcers of the Town. 
immediatly to the Palace where Giwſto relided 3 and leaving the reſt below, Arcolano with 
three more went up into the dining-room, where they found him with other Citizens 3 they 
pretended.to ſpeak with, him, about buſineſs of importance, and having ( in the variety of 
their diſcourſe ) drill'd him to another Chamber, Arcolaxo and his accomplices fell upon 
him with their Swords: but they were not ſo nimble but Gimfto had the opportunity to draw 
his, and wound two of them, before he fell himſelf, yet his deſtiny being unavoi 
was kill'd, and thrown out into the Palace yard. Whereupon thoſe who were confederat 
with Arcolana taking Arms, they deliver'd up the Town tothe Florentine Commiſſioners, 
who were not far off with their. Army. - 1he Commiſſioners, march'd diredly into the 
Town, without any Capitulation, - ſo that then the condition of the Volterrani was worſe 
"an | other things, a'great part of their Country ,was diſmembred 3 and 
the Town it ſelf reduc'd to aVicariata. + Volterra being in this manner loſt, and recover'd 
| of new. War, had not the ambition of ſome 
Men pull'd it down upon their heads. There was a Perſon who for a long time had ſerv'd the 
f ars againſt the Duke : his name-was Nicolo Fortebraccio, Son of a 
Sifer of Braccio da Perugia, This Nicolo was disbanded upon'the Peace 3 and at the time of 


mis'd tocondeſcend to what was requir 


been one of thoſe who were i 
the Florentines, and it was m 


ng the Floren- 


igi ( who was then 
vour he had loſt in 


*'d for his defence, 
Giovanni who had 
credit among, the 

he remonſtrated to 


conſented to the delignz they repair'd 


than before 3 for amo 
at the ſame time, there had been'. no 
Florentines in their Wars 


his Father. 
Giu(to. 


polterra re- 
yolts. 


Giuſto ſlain. 
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Rinaldo per- 
ſwades the 
War, 


17 an0 
ſevits 


theſe accidents at Volterra had his quarters at Fcecchio, ſo that the Commiilioners made 
uſe of him, and his Souldiers in that enterprize. It was believ'd, that whilſt Rinaldo was 
engag'd with him in that War, he had perſwaded Nicolo upon ſome pretended quarrel, to 
fall upon the Laccheſi 3 aſſuring him that ifhe did, he would order things ſo in Florence, 
thatan Army ſhould be ſent againſt Lzcca, and he have the command of it. Volterra be. 
ing reduc'd , and Nicolo return'd to his old Poſt at Facecchio; cither upon Rinalds*s in- 
ſtigation, or his own private inclination, in Novem. 142g. with 300 Horſe and 300 Foot, 
he ſurpriz'd Rwoti, and Compito, two Caſtles belonging to the Lacehefi ; and afterwards 
falling down into the plain, he made great depredation. The news being brought to 
Florence, the whole Town was in uproar, and the greateſt part was for an expedition a- 
inſt Lazccs, Of the chict Citizens which favours the enteprize, there were all the Me. 
ici, and Rinaldo, who was prompted thereto cither out of an opinion it would be for the 
advantage of that Common Wealth, or out of an atnbition to be made head of it himſelf, 
Thoſe vh oppos'd it were Nicolo da Uzano, and his . And it ſeems an incredible 
thing, that in one City, upon one occaſion, there ſhould be ſuch contrariety of Judgments. 
For the ſame People who after ten years peace, oppos'd the War againſt Duke Philip, 
( which was undertaken in defence of their liberties ) the ſame Perſons now, after ſuch 
vaſt expence, and ſo many Calamities as their City had undergone, preſs'd and importun'd 
for a War with the Luccheſi, to diſturb the Libertiesof other People. And on the other 
fide, thoſe who were for the War then, reſiſted it now. So ſtrangely does time alter the 
Judgments of Men 3 ſo much more prone are People to invade their Neighbours, than to 
ſecure themſelves,and ſo much more ready are they to conceive hopes of gaining upon others, 
than to apprehend any danger of loſing their own. For dangers are not believ'd till they 
be over their heads 3 but hopes are entertain'd though at never fo | ww diſtance. The 
People of Florence were full of hopes upon intelligence of what Nicol» F artebraccio had done 
and did till do, and upon certain letters which they receiv*d from their Rettori upon the 
confines of Lucca. For heir deputies in Peſcia, and Vico, writ them word that if they 
might have liberty to receive ſuch Caſtles and Towns as would be deliver'd up to them, they 
ſhould be Maſters of the greateſt part of the Territory of Laccca: and it contributed not a 
little to their encouragement, that at the ſame time, they receiv:d a Embaſſie from the Se- 
nate of Lucca, to complain of Nicolo's invaſion, and to beg of the Senate that they would 
not make War upon a Neighbour City, which had preſerv'd a conſtant amity with them, 
The Embaſſador's name was Facopo Vicciani ; who had been Priſoner not long before to 
Pagolo Guinigi Lord of Lucca, for a Conſpiracy againſt him 3 and ( —_ found puilty ) 
had been pardon'd for his Life. Suppoſing he would have as eaſily have torgiven his im- 
priſonment, as Pagolo had done his offence, he imploy'd him in this Embaſſy, and ſent him 
to Florence. But Jacopo being more mindful of the danger he had cfcap'd, than the bene- 
fit he had receiv'd 3 encouraged the Florentines to the entexprize 3 which encou tad- 
ded tothe hopes they had conceiv'd before, and caus'd them to call a General el (in 
_ 498. Citizens appear*d ) before whom the whole proje& was more particularly 
ted. 

* Among the Principal promoters of the expedition (as 1 ſaid before) Rinaldo was one, 
© who repreſented to them, the great advantage that would accrue to them by the taking 
*of that Town. He infifted upon the convenience of the time, as being abandon'd by 
© the Venetian, and the Duke; and not capable of relief from the Pope , who had his 
© hands full another way. To which he added the cafineſs of the enterprize, t he Govern- 
©* ment having been uſurp'd by one ofits own Citizens, and by that means loſt mach of 
© irs natural vigor, and ancient diſpoſition to defend its liberties ; ſo that it was more than 
© probable, either the People would deliver it up, in oppoſition to the Tyrant, or the Ty- 
< rant ſurrender for fear of the People. He exaggerated the injurics that Governor had 
© done to their ſtate 3 the ill inclination he ſtill retain'd towards them 3 and the 
* which would enſue if the Pope or Duke thould make War upon it 3 conchiding that no 
© enterprize was ever undertaken by the State of Florence more eafie, more profitable, or 
© more juſt. 

©* In oppoſition to this, it was urg'd by Vzano that the City of Florence never under- 
* took any War with more injuſtice, or hazard, nor any that was more like to gromuey fad 
© and pernicious effe&ts, That firſt, they were to invade a City of the Gwelfiſh faftion, 
* which had been always a friend to the City of Florencey and to its own danger and pre- 
© judice many times recciv'd the Gelf5 into its boſom, when they were baniſh'd, or anſafe 
*in their own Country. That in all the Chronicles of our affairs, it was not tobe found, 
* that City had ever offended Florence, whilſt it was freez and if at any time fince its ſub- 
** jCtion, it had tranſgreſs'd, ( as indeed it had during the Government of Caſtraccio, and 
* under 
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« 'undet this pteſent Lord ) it was but reaſonable to lay the fadle uponthe right Horſe 3 
© and to itnpute the fault rather to their Tyrants, than Town. If War could be made a- 
« oainſt the Tyrant, without detriment to the City,” well and good 3 the injuſtice would 
« be the leſs. But that being impoſſible, he could never conſent that a City of ſo antienc 
« amity and allyarice, ſhorlld be ruin'd for nothing. However becauſe Men liv'd then at 
« ſuch a rate, that no account was made ot what was juſt and unjuſt, he would wave © 
« trifling an argument, and proceed to the profit and emolument of that War, which 
« was the thing now adays moſt ſeriouſly contidered : did believe thoſe things were moſt 
« properly call'd profitable, which carried leaſt damage along with them 4 but how that 
« expedition could with any equity be calF'd profitable, he could not underſtand 3 ſeeing 
« the damage was certain, and the benefit but contingent. The certainty of the damage 
« conſiſted, in the vaſtneſs of the expence, which mult of neceſſity be great enough to di(- 
« courage a City that was quiet and at peace,” much more one that had been already har- 
« raſs'd out with a tedious and a chargeable War as their City had buen. The advantages 
« propos'd were the taking of Lzcca, which he confeſs'd would be contiderable. Yet the 
« accidents and impediments with which they might meet were fo far from being to be 
« ſlighted, that toſhim they ſeem'd numero us and inſuperable, and the whole enterprize 
« impoſhble. Nor ought they to preſume that either the Venetian or the Duke would b2 
« content that they ſhould conquer it 3 for though the Venetian ſeem'd to comply, it 
« was but in | 4 rx to the Florentines at whoſe charges they had fo largely extended their 
« Empire,and the other was tious of ingaging in a new War,and new expence,and 
« attended till they were tired Md exhauſted, that he might fall upon them with advan- 
« tage. He minded them likewiſe, that in the middle of their enterprize, and in the 
« higheſt hopes of rheir Victory, the Duke would not want means to relieve the Luccheſt, 
« eicher by ſupplying them with mony under hand, or if that would not do, by disbandin 
« his Men, and (cndin them as Souldiers of Fortune, to take pay under ther. Upon theſe 
« reaſons he perſwaded them to give over that deſign, and to live ſo with that Ufurper, as 
© to create him what Enemies they could,tor he knew no way fo ready to ſubdue the Town, 
«as to leave it to his Tyranny, and let him alone to afflict and weaken it as he pleas'd. So 
< that if the buſineſs was manag'd as it ſhould be, that City-might quickly be brought to ſuch 
« tearms, that the Uſurper; not knowing how to hold it ,- and the City as unable to Go- 
% vern it ſelf, would be conftrain'd to throw it ſelt voluntarily under their protetion. Ne- 
« vertheleſs ſeeing their- eagerneſs was ſuch that his reaſons could not be heard, he would 
« undertake to prognofticate 3 that the War which they were about ſhould coſt them much 
<« mony z expole them 'to many dangers at home, and in ſtead of taking Lwcca, and 
*keeping it to themſelves, they ſhould deliver it from an Uſurper, and ot a poor, fer- 
= vile, but friendly City, make it free, and malicious, and ſuch as in time would grow-to 
_* bea great obſtacle to the greatneſs of Florence, 

This enterprize being thus canvaſſed on both ſides, it came ( privatly and according to 
cuſtom ) to the votes of the whole Convention, and of the whole number, only $$ were 
againſt it. Reſolution being taken, and the ten Men created for the carrying on of the War, 
they rais'd Men with allfpeed both infantry and Horſe. For Commiſſaries, they deputed 
Altorre Gianni, and Rinaldo dz gli Albiz.zi, and made an agreement with Nicolo Fortebac- 
cio that he ſhould deliver what Towns he had taken, into their hands, and take pay under 
them, The Commiſſaries being arriv'd with their Army in the Country ot Lucca, they di- 
vided, Aſtorre extending himſelt upon the plain towards Camaggiore, and Pietra Santaand 
Kinaldo with his Squadron marching towards the Mountains, preſuming, that it they cut off 
its entercourſe with the Country, "it would be no hard matter to become Maliers of the 
Town. But both their deſigns were unhappy 3 not but that they took ſeveral Caltles, and 
Towlts, but becauſe of ſandry imprudencies, committed in the management of the War, 
both by the one and the other. Aftorre Giannt gave particular evidence of his indiſcretioa 
in the paſſage which follows. Not far from Pietra Santa there is a vale call'd Serav?za, rich, 
full of Inhabitants; who underſtanding the approach of that Commiſſary, went oyt to 
meet him, and to delire that he would receive and prote& them as faithful ſervants to 
the People of Florence. Aftorre pretended to accept their offer, but afterwards he caus'd his 
Souldiers to ſeize upon all the ſtrong places, and paſſes in the vale 3 and affembling all the 
Inhabicants'in their Principal Church 3 he kept them Priſoners and commanded his Men to 
plunder and deliroy the whole Country 3 atter a molt cruel and barbarous way, prophaning 
the Churches and Keligious Houſes, and abuſing the Women, as well Vurginsasothers. 
Theſe paſſages being known in Florence, offended not only the Magiſtrats, but the whole 
City. Sonie of theSeravezi,who had cſcap'd the hatids of the Commiſſary, fed direftly to 


Florence, telling the fadaeſs of their condition to all Perſons they met with, and being i- 
M couraged 
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couraged by ſeveral who were deſtrous to have Aſtorre puniſh'd, cither as an evil Man, or 
as an adverſary to their factions they addreſs'd theniſelves to the Ten, and defir'd to be 


The Ser aver - 
crates heard 3 and being introduc'd, one of them fiep'd forth and ſpake to this purpoſe. 


« Weare aſſured ( moſt magnificent Lords ) our words would not only tind belief, but 
« compaſſion among, you, did you but know in what manner your Comiſlary tuſt ſeiz'd 
<« upon our Country,and afterwards upon us- Our Vale (as 'tis likely your Chronicles may 
« remember you,) was always of the Gzelfiſh party 3 and many times a faithful x le 
< for ſuch of your Citizens as by the perſecution 0 the Ghbibilins, were not ſuffer'd at home. 
< Our Anceſtors and we have always ador'd the very name of this Illuſtrious Republickzand 
« ofteem'd itas the head and principal member of that party. Whilſt Lucca was Gmuelfifh, 
« we ſubmitted very quietly to their Commands but ſince it fell under the dominion of an 
* Ufurper, who has relinquiſhed its old friends, and joyn'd himſelf with the Ghibilins, we 
« have obey'd him,'tis true,but rather by force, than by conſent : and God knows how of- 
© ten we have bags for an opportunity to expreſs our affeftion to our old friends. Bur 
<* how blind and deccirful are the deſires of Man > That which we praycd for, as our only 
« felicity, is become our deſtruction. As ſoon as we heard your enhigns were marching 
< toward us, ſuppoſing them not our Enemies, but our antient Lords, and friends, we went 
< ;mmediatly to wait upon your Commiſſary, and committed our valley, our fortunes, 
© 2nd our ſelves into his hands, relying wholly upon his Generofity, and preſuming he had 
< had the Soul ( if not of a Florentine ) at leaſt of a Man. Pardon (1 beſeech you ) my 
* freedom, we have ſuffer'd ſo much already, nothing cage worſe, and that gives me this 
* confidence. 
* Your General has nothing of a Man but his Perſon, nor of a Florentize but his Name. 
* He is a mortal Diſcaſe, a ſavage Beaſt, and as horrid a Monſter as cver any Author ever 
< deſcrib'd. For having wheedled us together into our Cathedral undcrpretence of diſ- 
© courling ſome things with us, he made us his Priſoners : ruin'd and burn'd our __ 
*rob'd, and ſpoiled, and facked, and beat, and murdercd the inhabitants z the Women he 
© raviſh'd, the Virgins he forced, tearing them outot the arms of their Parcnts,and throw- 
©« ing them as a prey to his Souldiers. Had we provok'd him by any injury cither to his 
© Country or himſelf; we ſhould have been fo far from complaining, we ſhould have con- 
& Jemn'd our fclves 3 and cſteem'd it no more than what our own infolence and unworthi. 
©* neſs had pull'd upon our heads. But having put our ſelves freely i is power 3 with- 
© out Arms or any other capacity of reliſtance 3 to be then rob'd, and abus'd, with ſo much 
«injury and inſolence, is beyond humane patience, and we cannot but reſent it. And 
© though we might make all Lombardy ring with the ſadneſs of our complanits; and with 
© ;mputation, and ſcandal to this City, diffuſe the Story of our ſufferings all over Italy, we 
© have waved and declin'd it, thinking it unjuſt to aſperſe ſo Noble, ſo Charitable a Com- 
*© mon Wealth, with the cruelty and diſhonour of a Barbarous Citizen, whoſe inſatiable 
*2varice had we known, or could have but ſuſpected, before we had try'd it > we wculd 
© have ſtrain'd and forc'd our ſelves to have gorg'd it ( though indeed it has neither bounds 
* nor bottom )) and by that means ( it poſhble ) preſery'd part of our Eſtates, by facrifi- 
© cing the reſt. But that being too late, we have addreſs'd our ſelves moſt humbly to your 
< Lordihips, begging that ye would rekive the infelicity of your Subjets 3 that other 
© People may not ( by our preſident ) be terrifi'd or diſcourag'd from committing them- 
© ſelves under your Empire and Dominion. It the infinite and unſupportable injuries we 
< have ſuffer'd, be too weak or tew to procure your compaſſion 3 yet let the fear of God's 
< diſpleaſure prevail, whoſe Temples have been plunder'd and burn'd, and his People be- 
*traid in the very bowels of his Churches. = 
And having ſaid thus, they threw themſelves before them upon the ground, yelling, 
and imploring that they might be repolc{s'd of their Eſtates and their Country ; ang that 
their Lordſhips would take care ( ſeeing their reputation was irrecoverable ) that at leaſt 
the Wites might be reſtored to their Husbands, and the Children to their Parents. The 
cruelty and inhumanity of his behaviour having been underſtood before 3 and now particu- 
larly related by the ſufferers themſelves 3 wrought ſo highly upon the Magiſtrates, that im- 
mediatly they Commanded Aftorre back trom the Army, caſheir'd him, aud made him after- 
wards incapable of any Commayd. They caus'd inquilition likewiſe to be made after che 
goods of the Saravezeſi : ſuch as were found, were reſtor'd, what could be found, was re- 
priz'd afterwards by the City, as opportunity was offer'd. 
| Rinaldo de gli Albizi was accus'd on the other lide for managing the War, notſo much 
Rinaldoate for ghe publick profit ot his Country, as for his own, it was objected againſt him, that 
Ws from the very hour of his Commiſſion, *he laid aſide all thoughts of reducing Lxcca, and de- 


tign'd no farther than to plunder the Country, to fill his own paſtures with other Peoples 
cattel, 
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Cattel, and furniſh hisown houſes with other Peoples goods. That his own Bokey and 
his Officers being too little to fatishe him, he barter'd, and bought the plunder of his com 
mon Soldiers, and, of a General, made himſelf a Merchant. Theſe caluminations being 
come to his ears, netled his honeſt, but haughty mind, more perhaps than a Wife Man 
would have ſuffer'd them to do. However they diſturb'd him ſo, that in a rage both again(} 
Magiſtrate and City, without expeCting, or fo much as deſiring leave, he return'd upon 
the ſpur to Florence , preſented himſelf before the Tex, and told them ; 

* That he now found how difhcult and dangerous it was to ſerve an untonſtant People, y;, $04 rg 
© and a, divided City; the one entertain'd all reports and believ'd them. The other pu- the ay ” 
« niſh'd what was amiſs, condemn'd what was uncertain, but rewarded nothing that waz 
« done well. Sq that if you overcome, no body thanks you 3 if you miſtake every body 
« blames you 3 it you miſcarry every body reproaches you 3 either your friends perſccute 
& - for emwation, or your Enemies for Malice. However for his parc he had never, fot 
« fear of Scandal or imputation, omitted ariy thing which he judg'd might be of certain ad- 
« yantage to his Country, But that now indeed the baſenels of he calumnies under which 
« at preſent he lay, had maſter*d' his patience, and chang'd his 'whole Nature. Where- 
© fore he beg'd the Magiſtrates would for the future be more ready to juſtifie their officers, 
« that they might a&t with more alacrity for the good of their Country. And that ſeeing 
* in Florence no Triumph wasto be expected, that they at leaſt would concern chemſelves 
«ſo far, as toſecure them from obloquy. He admoniſh'd them likewiſe to refite&, that 
© they thernſelves were officers Of the ſame City, and by conſequence eyery hour lyable to 
© ſuch landers as may give them to underſtand how great trouble and diſquiet honeſt 
< Men conceive at ſuch falſe accuſations. 

The ten endeavour'd to pacific him as much as the time would allow, but transfer'd his 

command upon Neri di Gino, and Alamanno Salviati, who inſtead of rambling, and harra- 
ling the Country, advanced with their Army, and block'd up the Town. The ſeaſon be- 
ing cold, the Army was lodg'd at Capanole, the new Generals, thinking the time lcng,had 
a mind to be nearer and encamp before theTuwn,but the Souldiers objected the ill weather, 
and would not conſent, though the Tex ſent them poſitive orders to that purpoſe, and 
would not hear of excuſe. ; 

There was at that time reſident in Florence, a moſt excellent Archite& call'd Philip, the 
the Son of Bruneleſco, of whoſe Workmanſhip this City is {o full, that after his Death he 
deſerv'd to have his ſtatue ſer up in Marble in the principal Church of the Town, with an 
inſcription under it, to teſtihie his great excellence to the Reader, This Philip upon conli- 
deration of the banks of the River Serchio, and the ſituation of the Town, had found out a 
way to drown it. This invention he imparted to the Tei, and fo convinc'd them, that 
by their order, experiment was to be made, which was done, bur it turn'd more to the pre- 
judice of our camp, than to the dettiment of the Town. For the Laccheſi perceiving the 
deſign, heighten'd and firengthned their banks on that part where the river was to over- 
flow, and atterwards taking thcir opportunity one night, they brake down the flutce which 
was made to turn the water upon them 3 ſo that their banks being firm 2nd high, and the 
banks towards the plain open, it overflowed their Camp,and torc'd thern to remove. This 
delign miſcarrying, the Tex call'd home their Cummiſſionets, and ſent Grovanni Gui- 
ceardini to command the Army in their ſtead ; who clap'd down before the Town, 
and ſtraiten'd it immediatly. Finding himſelf diſtreſs'd, the Governor of the 
Town, upon the incouragement of Antonio dell Roſſo, a Sieneſe ( who was with him as 
reſident from the Town of Sienna) ſent Salveſtro Trexta and Loovico Bonvifi tothe Duke of 
Milan, to dclire he would relieve hin®® Finding him cold in the bulineB, they intreated 
him privatly that he would at leaſt ſend them ſupplies, and promis'd him ( from the 
People ) that as ſoon as they were arrivd, they would deliver both Lord and Town into 
their hands 3 aſſuring him that if this reſolution were not ſuddenly taken, their Lord would 
ſurrender it to the Florentines, who had ternpted him with ſeveral fait proffets. The fear 
of that, made the Duke lay alide all other reſpes, whetefore he caus'd the Conte Franceſco : 
Sforza his General, publickly to delire leave to march with his forces into the Kingdom 
of Naples; and having obtain'd it, he werit with his Troops to Laces, notwithſtanding, 
the Florentines, upon notice of his tranſaction, ſent to the Conte Boceaceinor Alamannt, 
their friend to prevent it. Franceſco having forc'd his paſſage into the Town, the Florentines 
drew of to Librafatta, and the Conte march'd but, and fat dowr before Peſtia, where Pa- 

olo da Diaccetto was Governor, and in great fear ran away to Pijtcis, Had not the Town 
= better defended by Giovanni Malavolti, thati by him, it had been moſt diſhonowab'y 
loſt, The Corite, not able to carry it at the firſt aſſault, drew off to Buggiano, took thar 
and Stil ano a Caſtle not far off and burn'd both of them t6 the'grourd; The Flo e tines 


f.ſplcas'd with this devaſtation, ap ply'd themielves to a reme ly which a1 ottea preſerv d 
M 2 them 3 
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them 3 and knowing that Souldiers of Fortune are cahier corrupted than beaten, they caus'd 
a conliderable ſum to be proffer'd to the Conte, not only to depart, but to deliver them 
the Town, The Conte perceiving no Man was to be ſqueez'd out of that City, accepted 
the propoſition in part 3 but not thinking it convenient in point of honor to put them in 
poſſeſſion of the Town, he articled to draw away his Army upon the payment of 50006 
Ducats. This agreement being made, that the People of Lacca might excuſe him to the 
Duke, he ſciz'd upon their Governor, which they promis'd to depoſe. Antonio dell 
Roſſo (the Siena Embaſſador ) was at that time in Lecca, as we ſaid betore. This Antonio 
by the Authority of the Conte, meditated the deſtruction of Pagolo, The heads of the Con+ 
ſpiracy were Pietro Cennami, and Giovanni da Chivizano. 

The Conte was quartered out of the Town, upon the Banks of the Serchio, and with 
him the Governor's Son. The Conſpirators, about 40 in number, went id'the night to find 
out Pagolo, who hearing of thcir intention, came forth in great fear ro meet them, and in 
quire the occaſion. To whom Cennami made anſwer z That they had beer too long Go- 
vern' by him : that the Enemy was now about their Walls, and they brought into a neceſ- 
ſity of dying cither by Famine or the Sword 3 That for the future they were reſolv'd to take 
the Government into their own hands, and therefore they demanded that the Treaſure, and 
the Keys of the City might be deliver*d to them. Pagolo reply'd, that the Treaſure wag 
conſum'd; but both the Keys and himſelf were at their ſervice, only he had one requeſt to 
make to them, that as his Government had begun, and continued without Blood, fo there 
might be none ſpilc at its concluſion, Hereupon 8 agolo and his Son were deliver'd up to 
the Conte Franceſco, who preſented them to the Duke, and both of them dyed atter- 
wards in priſon. 

This departure of the Conte, having freed the Lacchefi from the Tyranny of their Go- 
vernor, and the Florentine from the fear of his Army 3 botn fidcs fell again to their prepara- 
tions; the one to beleaguer, and the other to defend. The Florentines made the Conte 
Orbizo their General, who begirt the Town {ſo cloſe, the Lxccheſi were conſirain*d once 
more to delire the atfiſtance of the Duke, who under the ſame pretence as he had formerly 
ſent the Conte, ſent Nicolo Piccinino to relieve them. Piccinino advancing with his Troops 
to cnter the Town, the Florentines oppoſing his paſſage pver the River, the Florentines 
were defeated after a ſharp ingagement, and the General with very few of his Forces, pre- 
ſerv*d themſelves at Piſa. This diſſaſter'put the whole City into great conſternation 3 and 
becauſe the enterprize had been undertaken upon the Peoples account, not knowing where 
cle to dirc& their complaints, they laid the fault upon the Officers and nianagers, ſeeing 
they could not fix it upon the contrivers of the War 5 and reviv'd their old Articles againſt 
Rinaldo, But the greatelt part of their indignation tell upon Giovanni Guiccardini 3 charg- 
ing him that it was in his Power to have put an end tothe War, after Conte Franceſco was 
departed 3 but that he had bcen corrupted by their mony 3 part of which had been remitted 
to his own houſe by bills of exchange 3 and part he had receiv'd himſelf, and carryed it 
with him. Theſe reports and rumors went fo high, that the Captain of the People, mo- - 
ved by them, and the opportunity of the contrary party, ſummon'd him before him 3 Gio- 
vanni appear'd, but full of indignation, whereupon his relations interpos'd, and to their 
great honor, prevail'd ſo far with the Captain, that the proceſs was laid aſide. The Lac- 
cheſi upon this Victory, not only recover'd their own Towns, but over-run, and poſſeſs'd 
then:{clves of the whole Territory of Piſa, except Biantina, Calcinaia, Liccorno, and Li- 
brafatta, and ( had not a conſpiracy been accidentally diſcover'd in Piſa ) that City had 
been loſt among the reſt. The Florentines however recruited their Army, and ſent it out 
under the Command of Micheletto, who had been bred up a Soldicr under Sforza. 

The Duke having obtain'd the Vitory, to overlay the Florentines, with multitude of 
Enemies, procured a League betwixt the Genoxeſi, Sanifi, and the Lord of Piombino, for 
the defence of Lacca-3 and that Piccinino ſhould be their General, which thing alone was 
the diſcovery of the Plot. Hereupon the Venetians and Florentines renew their League. 
Open Holtilities are committed both in Lombardy and Twſcany; and many Skirmiſhes and 
Rencounters happen with various fortune on both ſides 3 till at length every Body being 
tyr'd, a General Peace was concluded betwixt all partics in the month of May 1433. by 
which. it was agreed that the Florentines, Sienneſi, Lucchefi and who ever elſe during that 
War had taken any Towns or Caſtles from their Enemics, ſhould reſtore them, and all 
things return to the poſſeiſion of the owners. During the time of this War abroad, the ma- 
lignant and fa*tious humors began to Work again and ferment at home 3 and Coſimo de Me 
dici atter the Death of his Father, began to manage the publick buſineſs with greater 
intention and magnanimity 3 and converſe with his Friends with greater freedom 
than his Father had done. Inſomuch that thoſe who before were glad at the death of 


Giovanni, 
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Giovanni, were much ſurpriz'd and confounded, to ſee him fo far out-done by his Son. 
Coſimo was a wiſe and ſagacious Gentleman, grave, but grateful in his preſence liberal.and 
courteous to the higheſt 3 never attempted any thing againſt any party, nor the State, but 
watch'd all opportunities of oing ood to every Body, and obliging all People with his 
continual benehcence.So that in the excellency of his Converſation,was no little diftra- 
ion and diſadvantage tothoſe who were at thehelm. However, by that way he preſam'd 
he ſhould be lyable to live as freely, and with as much Authority, in Florence, as other 
Feople ; or elſe being driven to any ftrait by the malice of his Adverfaries, it would be in 
his Power to deal with them, by the affiſtance of his friends. The great inſtruments for 
thc Propagation of his iatereſt were Averardo de Medici, and Pueccio Pucci 5 Averardo with 4 
his prudence procuring him much favour and reputation. This Pwccio was a Perſon ſo c- 
minent for his judgment, and fo well known to the People, that he denominated the 
faction, which was not call'd Cofime*sr, but Puccio's Party. The City was divided in this 
manner at that time, when the enterprize was taken againſt Lucca 3 during which the ill 
humors, were rather provok'd, and incens'd than —— And although Prccio's 
Party were the great promoters of it at firſt, yer aft $ in the proſecution of it, many 
of the contrary partywere imploy'd, as Men of more reputation in the State, Which be- 
ing above the Power of Averardo de Medici, and his camerades to prevent , he ſet him- 
ſclt with all poſſible Art to calumniat thoſe Officers z 'and upon any misfortune (and no 
great thing can be managed without it ) all was impated rather to their imprudence - and ill 
condu@, than to the Virtue of their Enemics. He it was that aggravated his Enormitics 
ſo (trong]y againſt Aſtorre Gianni, He it was diſguſted Rinaldo de pli Albizi, and caus'd 
him to deſert his Command without leave. He it was which caus'd the Captain of 
the People to cite Gwiccardini betore him. From him it was, all the other afperfions 
which were laid upon the Magiſtrates and the Generals, did proceed. He aggravated 
what was true 3 he invented what was falſe > and what was true, and what was alfe were 
readily belciv'd by thoſe who hated them before. 

Theſe unjuſt and irregular ways of proceeding were well known to Nicolo Uz2nd, and 
other fads of that Party. They had many times conſulted how they mighe remedy them, 
but could never pitch upon a way. To ſuffer them to increaſe, _ were ſenſible would be 
dangerous 3 and to endeavour to {uppreſs them, they knew-would be difficult, Nicolo 4z 
Uzano was the tirſt Man that expos'd his diſguſt 3 but obſerving the War to be continued 
without, and.the diliraQtions increafing at home 3 Nicolo Barbadori,) delirous of Uzano's 
concurrence to the deſtruction of Coſimo, went to ſeek him at his houſe, and finding him a- 
lone very penlive in his ſtudy, he perſwaded him with the beſt arguments he could uſe, to 
joyn with Kiralge in the expulſion of Coſimo, to whom Niccolo ds Vzano reply'd in theſe y;,vs 41" tra * 
Words. no's anſwer to 

« It were better for your ſelf, for your Family and the whole Common Wealth, if both B4rbadori. 
« you and-your whole party, had their beards ( as they ſay you have ) rather of Silver than 
« Gold. Their Counſcls then, proceeding trom Heads that were gry, and repleat with 
© expcrience, would be tuller of Wiſdom, and advantage to the Publick. - Thoſe who de- 
6 {ipn to drive Coſimo out of Florence, ought firſt to conlider his intereſt with their own, 
& Our Party you have chriſten'd the party of the Nobility, and the contrary faQion, is 
« call'd the taction of the People. Did the truth of the matter correſpond with the Name, 
<yct in all adventures the victory would be doubtful, and we ought in diſcretion rather to 
« fear than preſume, when we remember the Condition of the Antient Nobility of this Ci- 
&* ty, which have not only been depreſs'd, but extinguiſh'd by the People. But we are un- 
E der greater diſcouragments than that, our Party is divided, theirs is entire. In the firſt 
&« place Neri de Gino, and Nerone de Nigi ( two of the Principal of our City ) have not 
& declar'd themſelves as yet 3 fo that it remains uncertain which 1ide they will take; There 

« are ſeveral houſes and families divided among themſelves. Many out of a pique to 
« their Brothers, or forme other of their Relations, have abandon'd us, and betaken 
& to them. Tſhall inſtance in ſome of the chief, and leave the reſt to your privat cori- 
 < {ideration. Ot the Sons of Maſo de gli Albizi 3 Lucca, out of animolity to' Kinal- 
< do, has ingag'd himſelf on the othet fide: in the Family of the Gziccardini,” atnong 
©*the Sons of Ligi, Piero is an Enemy to his Brother Giovanni, and fides with our ad- 
© verſaries. Toma and Nicolo Soderini, in oppoſition to Franceſco, their Unckle, are ma- & 
< niteſtly defeted. So that if it be ſeriouſly deliberated, who are on rheir fide, and who 
< are On ours, I know no reaſon why onrs ſhould be call'd the faction of the Nobility more 
© than theirs. And if it bealledg'd, that the People are all on 'their fide fomuch is 
© ours the worſe; for when ever we come to blows, we fhall not be-able to oppoſe them. 
*If we inſiſt upon our dignity, it was given us at firſt; and has been continued to = 
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< rs by this State 3 and if now we ſhould diſcover our weakneſs, we ſhould 
« _ biek.” gon an the jultice of our cauſe, and that that will give us repu- 
©« tati ctra om our Enemiecs 3 

: ——— it is fit that Juſtice ſhould be known and believ'd by other People, as well 
& 25 our ſelves 3 which is quite contrary, the whole cauſe of our preſent Commation be- 
ing founded upon a bare ſuſpition, that Coſimo would uſurp, and make himlelt — 
_—_— City- Though this ſuſpicion paſſes among us, it docs not with other Peop « 
&« who accuſes us, even for our accuſation of him. Examine the crimes upon which we 
& eround our ſuſpicion 3 what are they, but that he diſtributes his mony freely, according 
© to every Mans neceſſity 3 and that not only upon a private, but publick account, not On- 
« ly to the Florentines, but to the forcign CG : that he favours this or that Citi- 
«-en Which defires to be a iſtrate 3 that by the general reputation he has among all 
« People, he advances this, or that, of his friends to imployments as he ſces occation : fo 
< that the whole weight and ſtrength of his impeachment, lyes in this 3 that he is charitable, 
< liberal 3 ready to his friend 3 and beloy'd by all People. Tell mcl befeech you what 
«Law is it that prohibits, that blames, and condemns benehicence, or love ? *Tis true, 
< theſe are ways by which Men aſpire and do many times arrive at the Supremacy 3 but 
< they are not thought ſo by other People 3 nor are we ſufficient to obtrude them becauſe 
< our own ways have defam'd us 3 and the City ( having lived always in faQtion )) is be- 
© come corrupt and partial, and will never regard our accuſations. But admit you ſucceed 
© and ſhould prevail ſo far as to baniſh him ( which truly if the Senate concur might be 
© done without difficulty ) how can you think among ſo many of his friends as will be left 
© behind, and labour inceſſantly for his return, to obviate or prevent it ? Certainly it will 
< be impoſſible, his intereſt is ſo great, and himſelt ſo univerſally belov'd, you czn never 
«ſecure him-If you go about to to baniſh the chief of thoſe who diſcover themſelves to be his 
< friends,. you do but multiply your adverſarics, and create more Enemies to your ſelf : re- 
© turn he will, in a very ſhort time, and then you have gain'd only this point, to have ba- 
& niſh'd a good Man, and readmitted a bad : for you muſt expect he will be ted, 
©his Nature debauch'd by thoſe who call him back 3 and being oblig*d to them ſo highly, 
< it will be no prudence in him to reje& them. If pur deſign be to put him to Death for- 
© mally, by the cooperation of the Magiſtrate; that is not to be done 3 his wealth, and your 
© corruption will preſerve him, But admit he ſhould dye, or being baniſh'd never return, 
<I do not ſee what advantage will accrue to our ſtate. It it de deliver'd from Coſmo, it 
< will be in the ſame danger of Rinaldo; and lam of their number who would have no 
©*Citizen excced another in Authority. If cither of them prevail ( as one of themmuſt ) 
* I know not what obligation I have to favour Rinaldo more than Cofimo. I will ſay no 
© more, than God deliver this City from private uſurpation, and ( when our fins do de- 
© ſerve it ) particularly from his. Do not therefore perſwade to a thing that js every way 
*ſo dangerous; do not fancy that by the aſſiſtance of a few, you can oppoſe againſt a mul- 
" titude : all the Citizens you converſe with, partly by ignorance, and partly by malice,arc 
* diſpos'd. to (ell their Country 3 and fortune is ſo favourable as to have preſented them a 
* Chapman: Manage your elf therefore by my Counſel for once 3 live quietly, and obſerve, 
and ( as to your liberty ) you will have as much reaſon to be jealous ofgour own party, 
© as the adverſe. When troubles do happen, let me advice you to be a Neuter ; by it you 
x: will ſtand fair with both tides, and preſerve your ſelt, without prejudice to your 
* Country. 

Theſe AY rcbated the edge of Barbadoro's fury 3 and all things remain'd peaceable 
during the War with Lacca. But peace being concluded, and Vzanodeceaſted, the City 
was left without Wars abroad, or Government at home every Man driving on his own 
pernicious deligns3 and Rinaldo ( looking npon himſelf was now as Chief of the Party ) 
preſs'd and importun'd all ſuch Citizens as he thought capable of being Gonfalonteri, to 
take Arms, and wrelt their Country out of the jaws of a Perſon, who by the malice of a 
few, and the ignorance of the multitude, would otherwiſe inevitably enſlave it. Theſe 
Plots and counter-plots, on Rinaldo's fide, and his Adverſaries kept the City in a perpetual , 
jealouſiez Inſomuch that at the creation of every Magiſtrate it was publickly declar'd how 
every Man ſtood affected both to the one faftion and the other 3 and at the Ele&ion of Sena- 
tors, the whole City was in an uproar: every thing that was brought before the Magi- 
ſtrate ( how inconſiderable and trifling fo ever.) created a mutiny : all ſecrets were Th 
cover'd : nothing, was ſo good, erfo evil, but it had its favourers and oppolers 3 the good as 
well as the bad were equally traduc'd, and no one Magiſtrate, did execute his Office. 

Florence remaining in this confulion 3 and Rinaldo impatient to depreſs the Authority of 
Coſimo ; conſidering with hindelf that Bernardo Gugdagni ( were it not for his arreers to 
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the Publick ) was a fit Perſon to be choſen Gonfaloniere z, to qualific him for that Office, he 
diſcharg*d them himſelf. And _—_ afterwards to a Scrutiny, it fell out, that Fortune 
(which has been always a friend to our iforders) madeBernardo Gonfaloniere for the Months 
of September and Oftober. Rinaldo vitited him forthwith, and told him that the Nobility, 
and all People that defir'd to oe Sonny; were much rejoyc'd at his preterment 3 and that 
it was now his bulineſs to carry himlelt fo as they might never repent it : he laid before him 
thedanger of dividing among themſelves; and how nothing could contribute ſo much to 
their Union, as the deprethon of Coſimoz tor he was the Man, and no other, who kept 
them down, by the immenlity of his treaſure, and rais'd up himſelf fo high, that without 
timely prevention he would make himſclt Soveraign. That ( as he was a good Citizen ) 
it was his Office to provide againſt it, by aſſembling che People in the Piazzs taking the 
State into his proteCtion z and reſtoring its Mberty to its Country : he put him in mind that 
Salveſtro de Medici could ( though unjuſtly ) curb and correct the Authority of the Gaelfe, 
to whom ( it tor no other reaſon but tor the Blood which their Anceſtors loſt in that quar- 
rel) the Government bclong'd 3 and what he did unjuſtly againſt fo many, Bernardo might 
do juſtly, and theretore ſafely againſt one. He incourag'd him not to fear : for his friends 
would be ready to aflift him, with their Arms in their hands. The People that were his 
creatures, were not to be regarded, for no more afliftance was to be expected by Cofimo 
from them, than they had formerly yeilded to Giorgio Scali. His riches was not to be 
dreadcd; for, when ſeiz'd by the Senate,his wealth would be theirs, and for conclution hc 
told him, that in doing thus, he would unite, and ſecure the Commonwealth, and make 
himſelf glorious. Beraardo reply'd in ſhort, that he belicy'd what hefaid to be not on'y true, 
but neceſlary: and that time being now fitter for ation than diſcourſe,he ſhould go and pro- 
vide what force he could, that it might appear he had compani2ns in his Enterprize. As 
ſoon as he was in poſſeſſion of his Ofhce 3 had diſpos'd his Companies, and ſetled all things 
with Rinaldo, he cited Cafimo, who ( though Siffwaded by molt of his friends ) appear'd, 
preſurning more upon his own i than the Mercy of his Judges. Coſimo was no 
ſooner enter'd into the Palace, and ſecur'd ; but Rinaldo with all his Servants in Arms, 
and his whole party at his heels, came into the Piazza, where the Senators cauling the 
People to be call'd, 200 Citizens wer ſelected to conſtitute a Balis for reformation of the 
State, This Balia was no ſooner in force, but the firſt thing they fell upon in order to their 
reformation, was the procels againſt Coſmo z many would have him baniſh'd; many exe- 
cuted 3 and many were filent, cither out of compaſſion for him, or apprehenſion of other 
People 3 by means hich non-concurrence , nothing was concluded. In one of the 
Towers of the P call'd Alberghettino ) Cofumo was a Priſoner in the Coltody of Fe- 
derigo Malavolti, From this place Cofimo could hear and underſtand what was faid 3 and 
hearing the clutter of Arms, and frequent calling out to the Balia, he began to be feartul of 
his Life, but more, leſt he ſhould be by ue pratyendes Enemies. In this terror 
heabſtcin'd from his meat, and cat nothing in four days but a morſel of Bread. Which be- 
ing told to Federigo, he accolted him thus. 

* You are affraid to be poiſon'd, and you kill your ſelf with hanger. You have but ſmall 
SC eſteem for me, to believe IT would have a hand in any ſuch wickedneſs : Ido not think 


Federigo's 
peech ro Cofl- 


« your Life is in danger, your friends are too numerous within the Palace, and with-. ns his Prifo- 
< out: if there be any ſuch deſigns, afſure your ſelf they muſt take new meaſures 3 I will ner. 


©« never be their inſtrument, nor imbrue my hands in the Blood of any Man, much leſs of 
* yours, who has never offended me :- courage then feed as you did formerly, and k 

< your {clf alige for-the of your Country and friends, and that you may feed wi 

* moze confidence, I my {elf will be your Taſter. 

Theſe words rcviv'd Cofimo exceedingly 3 who with tears in his Eyes aTh das embrace- 
ing Federigo, in moſt pathetical and te terms he thank*d him for his humanity ; and 
promis'd him reward, it ever his fortune te bien epanngiey's Cerro bring by this 
means in ſome kind of _ z and his and condition in defpute among the Citi- 
Zens z to entertain Coſimo Federigo brought home with him one night to Supper, a Servant 
of the Gonfaloniere*s call'd Fargannaccio, apleaſant Man, and very good company. Stp- 
Per being almoſt done,Coſimo (hoping, to make advantage by his being there, having known 
him betore very well ) made a lign to Federigo to go out 3 who apprehending his mean- 
ing, pretended togive order for ſomething that was wanting, and went forth. After 
ſome few preliminary words when they were alone, Coſimo gave Fargannaccio a token to 


the Malter of the Hoſpital of S. Maris Nwovs for 1100 Ducats, a thouſand of them to be 


deliver'd to the Gonfaloniere, and the odd hundred for himſelf.” oh poor undertook to 
deliver them 3 the Money was paid 3 and the Gonfaloxiere was defir' 
funity of viſiting Coſimo himſelf. Upon the receipt of this ſum , Bernardo became more 


to take ſome oppor-. 
moderat, 
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Rinaldo's 
ſpeech ro his 
Friends. 


moderate, and Coſimo was only confin'd to Padoxa, though Rinaldo defign'd againſt 
his Life. Beſides Cofimo Averardo, and ſeveral others of the Medici were imprilon'd; 
and among the reſt Pwccio, and Giovanni Pucci, For greater terrour to ſich as 
were diſſatisfied with the Baniſhment of Coſimo, the Balis wag reduc'd tq the cight 
of the Guards, and the Captain of the People. Upon which "reſolution, Coſimo being 
conven'd before the Senate the 3 of Offober 1433, recieved the: ſentence of ' Baniih- 
ment 3 with exhortation to ſubmit, unleſs he intended they ſhould proceed more ſe- 
vercly both againſt his Perſon and Eſtate, Coſmo received his ſentence very chearful- 
ly. He aſſur'd them, that honorable convention could not order him to any place, 
to which he would not willingly repair. He defir'd of them, that fince they had not 
thought tit to take away his Life, they would vouchlafe 'to ſecure it, for he under- 
ſiood there were many in the Piazza who attended to kill him; and at length he 

teſted that in what ever place or condition he ſhould be, himfelf and his Eſtate 
ſhould be always at the ſervice of that City, Senate, and People. The Gonfalonier?, 
bad him be fatisfied 3 kept him in the Palace till night 3 convey'd him then to his 
own houſe; and having ſupped with him delivered him to- a guard to be conducted 
fafely to the Frontiers. Whereever he pals'd, Cofimo was honorably receiv'd ; vi- 
fited publickly by the Venefians 3 and treated by them more like a Soveraign than a 
Priſoner. Florence being: in this manner depriv'd of a Citizen fo univerſally beloy'd, 
every Body was diſmay'd, as well they who prevaiPd, as they who were over power'd.. 
Whereupon Rinaldo, forcſecing his Fate, that he might not be dehcicnt to himſelf, or his 
party, call'd his Friends together, and told them. 

* That he now ſaw very evidently their deſtruction was at hand 3 that they had 
* ſuffer'd themfelves to be overcome by the intreaties, and tears, and bribes of their E- 
* nemics, not conſidering that ere long it would be their turns to weep, and implore, 
* when their Prayers would not be heard, nor their tears fmd any compatſion 3 and for the 
©* mony they had received, not only the principal would be required, but intereſt extorted 
&« with all poſſible cruelty. That they had much better have died themſclves, than Cofi- 
&* 0 ſhoifld have eſcap'd with his Life, and his friends be continued in Florexce, Great 
« Men ſhould never be provok'd : when they are, there is no going back. That now there 
« appear'd no remedy to him, but to fortifre in the City 3 which our Enemics oppoling ( as 
« doubtleſs they will ) wermay take our advantage and baniſh'them by force, tince we can- 
* not by Law. That the reſult of all this would be no more ( than what he had inculca- 
© ted before ) the reſtauration of the Nobility 3 the reſtitution of honors and Officers 
© in the City; and the corroberation of their party with them, as tMT adverſary had ſtren- 
" ww his with the People.” And that by this means, their party would be made more 
< {trong by aſſuming more courage and Vigor, and by acquiring more credit and reputati- 
< on. At laſt ſuperadding, that if thefe remedies were not apply'd in time, he could not ſee 
* which way, amidſt ſo many Enemies, the State was to be preſery'd, and he could not 
© but foreſee the City and their whole party would be deſtroy'd. 

To this, Mariotts Boldovinetti oppos*'d himſelt,alledging the haughcineſs of the Nobility, 
and thcir inſupportable Pride 3 and that it was not prudence in them to run themſelves un- 
der a certain Tyranny, to avoid the uncertain dangers of the People. Rinaldo perceiving 
his Counſel not dikely to take, complain'd of his misfortune, and the misfortune of his 
party 3 imputing all to the malignity of their ſtars, rather than to the blindneſs and incx- 
perience of the Men. Whillt things were in this ſuſpence,and no neceſſary proviſion made, 
a letter was diſcover'd from Agnalo Accinivolito Cofimo, importing the affetions of the 
City towards him, and adviſing him to ſtir up ſome War or other , and make Neri de Gino 
his friend,, for he did preſage the City would want Mony, and no Body being found to ſup- 
ply them, it might put the Citizens in mind of him, and perhaps prevail with them to 
ſolicite his return : and if Neri ſhould be taken off from Rinaldo, his party would be left 
roo weak to defend him. This letter coming into the hands of the Sexate, was the occafi- 
on that Agnols was ſecur'd, examin/d, and ſent into baniſhment 3 and yet his example 
could not at all deter ſuch as were Cofimo s friends. The year was almoſt come about fince 
Coſimo was baniſhed 3 and about the htter end of Auguſt 1434, Nicolo di Croco was drawn 
Gonfuloniere tor the next two months, and with him cight new Senators choſen of Coſimo's 
Party. 

S that that econ frighted Rinaldo and all his friends. Ard becauſe by Cuſtom it 
was three days after their eleQion before the Senators were admitted to the execution of 
their office, Kinald addreis'd himſelt again to the heads of his Party, and remonſtrated to 


- them the danger that was hanging over their heads: that the only remedy left them was 


imn.ediatly ro take Arms, to cauſe Donati Velluti ( who was Gonfaloniere at that time ) 


ro 
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to erect a new Balia: to cegrade the new Senators 3 to. creat others ( for their turns ) 
in their places: to burn the old, and fill up the next imborſation with the names of their 
triends: this reſolution was by ſome People held neceſſary and good, but by others it was 
thought too violent, and that which would draw very ill conſequences after it. Among 
the number of diſſenters Palls Strozzi was one 3 who being a quiet, gentle, and courteous 
Perſon, apter for ſtudy, than the —_— of tations, or oppoling civil diſſentions, re- 
ply'd, that all enterprizes that are contriv'd with the leaſt ſhadow ot Wiſdom, or Courage, 
{zem good- at firſt, but prove difficult in the execution, and deſtructive in the end. That 
he had' thought ( the Dukes Army being upon their frontiers in Romagna ) the apprehen- 
fon of new War abroad, would have imploy'd the thoughts of the Sexate,better than the 
differences at home. That if it ſhould appear they dclign'd an alteration of the Govern- 
ment ( which could hardly be conceal'd ) the People would always have time” enough 
ro get to their Arms, and perform what was neceſlary for their Common. defence ; 
which being done of neceſſity , would not carry with it either ſo much wonder os 
reproach. BE Peres 

FN theſe conſiderations it was reſolv'd, that the new Senators ſhould be permitted 
to enter but ſuch an cye to be, had to their proceedings, that upon the leaſt injury, 
or refletion upon their party, they ſhould unanimouſly take Arms, and rendezvous at 
the Piazza of S. Pulinare, from w ( being not far from the Palace ) they might 
diſpoſe of themſelves as their advantage directed. This being the reſult of that meet- 
ing , the new Senators entred upon their Officez and the Gonfaloniere, to give him- 
ſelf a reputation, and to'render himſelf formidable to his Enemies, caus'd his pre- 
deceſſor Donato Velluti to be clap'd in Priſon, as a Perſon who had ernbezled the 
publick treaſure : after this, he felt, and ſonnded his Brethren about Coſimo's re- 
turn 3 and finding them diſpos'd, he communicated with ſuch as he thought the 
heads of the Medici's party, who incouraging him likewiſe , he cited Rinaldo RKi- 
dolfo Pernzizi, and Nicolo Barbadori, as the principals of the contrary fation, Upon 
this citation, Rinaldo concluding it no time longer to protract, iſſued forth from his 
houſe with a conſiderable - number of arm''d Men, and joyn'd himſelf with Ridolfo 
Peruzzj and Nicolo Barbadori, immediatly : there were among them ſeveral other Ci- 
tizens, betides a good number of Souldiers ( which being - out of pay were at that 
time in Florence ) and all drew up ( as was before agreed ) at the Piazzs di'S. Pu- 
linare. Palla Strozzi, though he got good ſtore of People together, ſtir'd not 
out of his Houſe, and Giovann® Guiccardini did the ſame 3 whereupon Kinaldo ſent 
to:x:member them of their ingagement, and to reprehend their delay : Giovanni re- 
ply'd, that he ſhould do diſſervice enough to the Enemy, it by keeping his houſe, he 
prevented his Brother Piero's going forth to the relief of the Senate. Palla, after 
much ſolicitation, and ſeveral meſl: came on Horſeback to S. Pulinare, but unarm'd 


and with only two footmen: at his Rinaldo percieving him, - advanc'd to meet 
him 3 upbraided him with his negligence, and told him, that his not joyning with the 
reſt, procceded from the want of hidelity or coutage 3 either of which was unworthy 


a perſon of his quality - or rank. - That it he thought by not doing his duty agaiglt 


the other faction, he ſhould ſave his own ſtake, and eſcape with his liberty aad Les” -- 


he would find himſelf miſtaken. That for his own part, if things happen'd adverſly 
he ſhould have this conſolation, that he was not backward with his alrice before the dan- 
ger nor init with his Power ; Whereas he and his Camerads could not without hor- 
ror remember that this was the third: time they had betraid their Country. Firſt when 
they preſery*'d Cofimo; the next, when they rexx&ted his Counſe!s 3 and the third then, 
in not aſlilting with their ſupplies to which Palls made no anſwer that the ftanders 
by could underſtand, but muttering to himſelf, he faced about with his Horſe, and 

return'd from whence he came. | | 
The Semate perceiving Rinaldo'and his Party in Arms, and themſelyes utterly de- 
lerted, they caus'd the Gates of the Palace to be barracado'd up, as not knowing what 
elſe was to be done. But Rinaldo negleRing his opportunity of marching into the Piazze, 
by attending ſupplies which never came to him, depriv'd himſelf of his advantage 3 
gave them courage to provide for their defence, and to ſeveral other Citizens to' rc- 
Fair to them, both with their Perſons, and advice. In the mean time, ſome friends 
of the Senators which were leaſt ſuſpected went to' Rinaldo and acquainted him, that 
the Senats could not imagine the reaſon of this commotion : that if it was about the 
bulineſs of Cofimo , they had no thoughts of recalling him. That they- never had any 
inclination to offend him it theſe were the grounds q their jealoutic , rhey _ 
anure 
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aſſure themſelves if they pleas*'dz come into the Palace, be civilly received, and rea- 
dily gratified in their demands. But fair Words would not down with Kinalds, 
who told them that the way he had prepos'd to aſſure himſelt, was by reducing 
the Senators to their private Condition 3 and reforming the City to the benctir of 
all People. But it ſeldom happens that any thing is well done where there is equali- 
ty in Power, and difference in judgment. A | 

Ridolfo Peruzzi ( moved with what the Citizens hed ſaid ) told them that for his 
part he ask'd no more but that Cofrmo might be kept out : that if that were gran- 
ted, he had his deligns: that he would not fill the Ciry with Blood, yor impoſe 
upon the Senate; that he was ready to obey them if they pleas'd, and accordingly 
he marched with all his followers into the Palace, and was joyfully received. Ki- 
naldss ſtaying at S. Pulinare; the puſilanimity of Palls,” and” Ridolfo's revolt, defea- 
ted Rinaldo of his victory, and rebated much of the firſt edge and vigor of his 
Party : with all which, the Popes authority concur'd. Pope Exgenins, being driven 
out of Rome by the People, was at that time relident in Florence 3 who underſtand- 
ing the tumult; and judging it incumbent upon his office ( if poſſible ) to appeal it, 
he ſent Giovanni Vitelleſchi ( a Patriarch ) and great friend of Rinaldo's ) to delire he 
might ſpeak with him, for he had authority and intereſt enough with the Senate to 
ſecure and conteut him , without blood ſhed , or other detriment of the Citizens : 
upon the perſwaſion of his fritnd Rinaldo with all his Squadron march'd to S. Ma- 
ris Novella, where the Pope lay. Emgenins let him know the promiſe the Senate had 
made him to commit all differences to his determination; and that ( when their 
Arms were laid down all things ſhould be ordered, as he pleas'd to award. Rinaldo 
obſerving the coldneſs of Palla; and the inconſtancy of Perwzzi, and having no more 
cards to play, caſt himſelf into his Holineſs his Arms, not doubting but his intereſt 
was ſufficient to protet him; : 

Hercupon by the Popes direQion, notice was given to Nicotlo Barbadori and the 
reſt which attended Rinaldo without, that they ſhould go home and lay down their 
arms, for Rinalds was in treaty with him about a peace with the Sexate 3 upon 
which. news they all disbanded, and aid down their Arms. The Senate continued 
their T by the mediation of the Pope 3 but in the mean time ſent privately 
into the Mountains of Piftois to raiſe foot , and cauſing them to joyn with their 
own forces, and march into Florence iti the t, they poſleſ&d elves of all 
the polts in the City 3 call'd the People tr er fhto the Palace 3 erected a new 
$alia , which the firſt time they met, recall'4 Cofimo, and all that were baniſh'd 
with him. And on the contrary tation, they baniſh'd Rinaldo de gli Albizi, Ri- 
dolfo Peruzzi, Nicolo Barbadori, Palla Strozzi , and 6 peat a number of other 
Citizens, that there was a ſcarce a Town in Italy but had ſome of their exiles, be- 
fides ſeveral which were baniſh'd into no Countries. So that by this and ſuch 
accidents as theſe, Florence was impoveriſh'd in its wealth and induſtry, as well as 
inhabitants. The Pope beholding the deſtrution of thoſe Men, who by his inter- 
ceſſion had laid down their Arms, was much troubled, complained heavily to Rinal- 
do of their violence, exhorted him to patience, and to expe ſubmiſſively till his for+ 
tune ſhould turn. To whom Rinaldo made this anſwer. X 

© The ſmall confidence they had in me, who ought to have beleiv'd me, and the 
{© too confidence 1 had in you, has been the ruine of me and my party. But 
«I hold iny ſelf mote culpable than any Body, for believing that you who had been 
« driven out of your own Country, could keep me in mine. Ofthe viciffitudes, and 
© uncertainty of fortune, I have had experience | I have never md in 
« its proſperity , and its adverſity ſhall never dexe&t mey knowing that when ſhe plea- 
« ſes, the can tack about and indulge me: if ſhe continues her ſeverity, and never 
« {miles upon me more, I ſhall not much value it, eſtceming it no great happineſs to 
«live in a City where the Laws are of lefs authority, than the paſſions of particu- 
* lar Men. For might I have my choice, that ſhould be my Country where I may 
« ſecurely enjoy my tortune and friendsz not that where the firſt is caſily ſequeſter'd, 
<*and the latter to preſerve his own Eſtate, will forfake me in my greateſt neceiſity. 
* To wiſe and good Men *tis always leſs ungrattul to hear at a diſtance, than to be 
« a ſpectator of the miſcries of his Country 3 and more honorable they think to 'be 
« an honeſt rebel, than a ſervile Citizen. 

Having ſaid thus; he took his" leave of the Pope, and complaining often to himſelf 
of his own Counſcls, and the cowardice of his friends, in great indignation be Icft the 
City, 
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Overaments in the variations which moſt commonly happen to them, do pro- 
ceed from order to contuſion, and that contuſion afterwards turns to order 


— cc 


again. For Nature having, fixed no ſublunary things, as ſoon as they arrive 
at their achme and perfe&ion, being capable of no farther aſſent, of n 
they decline. So, on the other tide, when they are reduced to the loweſt pitch of diſorder, 
having, no farther to deſcend, they recoi! again to theix former perfeCtion : good Laws de- 
generating into bad cuſtoms, and bad cuiioms ingendring good Laws. For, virtue begets 


| peace peace begets idleneſs 3 idleneſs, mutiny z and mutiny, deſtrution : and then, vice 


verſa, that ruine begets laws 3 thoſe laws, virtue 3 and virtue begets honour and good ſuc- 
cels. Hence it is, as wiſe men have obſerved, that Learning is not ſo ancient as Arms; and 
that in all Provinces as well as Cities, there were Captains before Philoſophers, and Soul- 
diers before Scholars. For good and well conducted Arms having gotten the victory at 


| firſt, and that victory, quiet. The courage and magnanimity of the Souldicr could not be 


depraved with a more honourable ſort of idleneſs, than the defire of Learning 3- nor could 
idlenefs be introduced into any well-governed City by a more bewitching and infimuating 
way. This was manifeſt to Cato, (when Diogenes and Carneades the Philoſophers were 
ſent Embaſſadors, from Atbens, to the Senate) who obſerving the Roman youth to be much 
taken with their dodrin, and following them up and down with great admiration 3 fore- 
ſccing the ill conſequences that honeſt lazineſs would bring upon his Country : he obtain'd 
a Law, that no Philoſopher ſhould be admitted into Kome, All Governments therefore do, 
by theſe means, ſome time or other come to decay 3 and when once at the loweſt, and mens 
ſufferings have made them wiſer, they rebound again, and return to their firſt oxder, unleſs 
they be ſuppreſt, and kept under by ſome extraordinary force. 
Theſe viciffitudes and revolutions (firſt by means of the Twſcans, and then of the Romans) 
kept Iraly unſetled, and rendered it ſometimes happy, and ſometimes miſerable : and al- 
nothing, was afterwards erected out of the Koman ruines, comparable to what was 
bcforcz ( which nevertheleſs might have been done with great glory under a virtuous Prince: ) 
ycr, in ſome of the new Citics and Governments, ſuch ſprouts of Koman virtue { up 3 
that though they did not uſurp upon ove another, yet they lived ſo amicably and: orderly 
topcther, that they not only detended themſelves, but repelled the Barbarians, 
Among theſe Goverr.ments was the Florentine, though perhaps inferior in ciroumference 
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of territory, yet in power and authority equal to any of them; for being ſeated in the heart 
of Toh, rid, and ready upon all occaſions, they defended themſelves bravely when ever 
chey were invaded, or br the victory.to their allies where-ever they ſided: . ;, - | 

If therefore, by reaſon of 'the courage of thoſe new Principalities, the times were, pot 
altogether quiet z yet the ſeverity of the: War did not make them inſupportable. For. that 
cannot be called Peace, where the Governments claſh, and invade one another 3 nor that 
War, in which no Men are ſlain, no Towns pillaged, nox no Goyernments deſtroyed. - The 
wars of times were begun without fear 3 carried on without danger 3 and concluded 
without detriment. Inſomuch, that that virtue which uſed to extinguiſh in other Provin- 
ces, by means of a long peace, was ſpent and exhauſted in Ttaly by the faintneſs of the war, 
as will be more conſpicuous by our deſcription of the occurrences betwixt 1434 and 1494. 
In which it will appear how, at length, a new way was opened to the excurſions of the 
Barbarians ; and Italy relapſed into its old ſervitude and bondage. And if the actions of 
our Governors, both at home and abroad, be not to be read (as the a&tions of our Ance+» 
ſtors) with ſo much wonder and admiration of their courage and grandeur. Yet, in other 
reſpedts, they may ſeem as conſiderable, ſeeing how many Noble and great people have 
been reſtrained, and kept under by their Arms, how weak and ill managed foever. And 
though, in our deſcription, we.make no mention of the fortitude of the Souldier, the con- 
duct of the Captains, nor the love of the Citizen towards his Country z yet we (hall diſco- 
ver what what cunning, and what arts were uſed by both Pringes, Souldiers, and 
Citizens, to e a reputation which they never deſerved, And this perhaps may be as 
worthy our knowledg, as the wiſdom and conduct of old; for .if the examples of Anti- 
cr aa teach us what to follow, our more modern tranſations will tell us what to 
avoi 

Haly, by thoſe who commanded it, was reduced into ſuch a condition, that when, by 
agreement of the Princes, a Peace was made up, it was preſently interrupted by thoſe who 
had Arms in their hands ; ſo that they neither gained honour by their Wars, nor quiet by 
their Peace. A Peace being concluded betwixt the Duke of Mi/ax and the League in the 

1433, the Souldicrs unwilling to disband, turned the War upon the Church. Theſe 1433 

FRE were at that time of two Factions, the Bracceſcan, and the Sforzeſcan Fation.. Of The Souldiery 
this latter, Conte Franceſco, the ſon of Sforzs, was Captain 3 the firſt was co ed by in 1th diſtin- 
Nicolo Piccinino, and Nicolo Forte Braceio. Totheſe two parties all the reſt of the Souldiers 9%iſhed inco 
in 1taly joyned themſelves. Of the two, Sforza's party was moſg conſiderable, as well for The Dure*'s 
the courage of their Conte, as for a promiſe the Duke of MiJax had made him, to give him in Milas promis 
Malngs a natural daughter of his called Madons Bianca; the probability of which alliance cs his daugh- 
gained him great reputation. After the Peace of Lombardy was concluded ; both theſe &£* ©2.£92%e 
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" upon ſeveral pretended occaſions, turned their Arms againſt Exgenizs the Pope. 
icolo Forte Braccio was moved by an old animoſity Braccio had alwaics retained to the 
Church. The Conte was ſpurr'd on by his ambition. Nicolo affaulted Rome, and the Conte 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Is Marca 3 whereupon, the Romans (to evade the War) turned Ex-. 
genius out of Rome, who fled to Florence, though with.ao little danger and difficulty. Be- $i 
ing arrived there, upon conſideration of the he was in, and that he was deſerted by The Pope in- 
all the Princes, who refuſed, upon his ſcore, to take up thoſe Arms again, which fo lately, mer oy 
and fo willingly they laid down 3 he made his with the Conte, and gave him the .Sig- pray. Sforre. 
norie of 1a Mareca, th the Conte had added inſolence to his uſurpation, and, in his Let- 

ters to his Agents, dated them in Latin (as they do fxcquently in Italy) Ex Girifalco noſtro 

Firmiano, invito Petro & Paulo, But not contented with the Grant of that Country, he 

would needs be created Gonfaloniere of the Church, and the Pope condeſcended 3 ſo much 

did his Holineſs prefer an ignominious Peace before a dangerous War. The Conte, upon 

theſe terms, became a friend to the Pope, and converted his Arms.againſt Nicolo\ Forte 

Braccioz betwixt whom, for many months together, ſeveral accidents happened in: the ter-. 

ritory of the Church ; ſo that which tide focver prevailed , the Pope and his ſabjeQs 

ſuffered more than thoſe that managed the War, At length, by the mediation 

of the Duke of Milan, an agreement (in the nature of a Truce)) was concluded ' betwixt 

them, by which both of them remained Maſters of ſeveral Towns in the-Patrimony of the 

Church. The War was in this manner extinguiſhed in Kome, but it brake out again pre= _ 
ſently in Romagns, by the means of Battifts 4s Canneto, who. had cauſed cer- Wars in 8u 
tain of the Family of the Grifoni in Bologna to be afſafinated 3 and droven out the Pope's nga. 
Governor, and many others which he ſuſpected to be his enctnies 3 to keep by forte , what 

he had got by ſaurprize, he addreſs*d himielf to Phrlippo tor aid : and the Pope, to counter- 

mine him, and revenge the injuries he had received, applied to the Venetian and Florentine. 

Both parti cs being ſupplyed, there were two great Armids in Romagns of a amy + Philip's 
uxiliaries 
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General of the the Church 3 and to try if they could put an end to that War which they had begun in fa- 


Pope's League. your of the Pope. 


New Ordi- 


nanccs in F,o- 


rent? 


Auxiliaries were commanded by Nzcolo Piccinino, The Venetian and Florentine, by Gatta-' 
melata, and Nicolo da Tolentino. Not far from Imola they came to a Battel, in which the Ve-' 
netians and Florentines were defeated 3 and Nicolo da Tolentino ſent prifoner-to the Duke, 
where he died in a few daies cither by poiſon or grief. The Duke being either impoveriſhed 
by the War, or apprehending this Victory would quiet the League, followed not his ad- 
vantage, but gave the Pope and his Contederates opportunity to recruit 3 who cliooſing the 
Conte Franciſco for their General, they ſent him-to drive Forte Braccio out of 'the Lands of 


The Romans ſceing his Holineſs in the field again, and his Army con- 
fiderable 3 they. deſired to be reconciled 3 and, having concluded the terms, they reccived a' 
Governor from him. Among other Towns, Nicolo Forte Braccio had poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Fiboli, Montefiaſconi, the City of Caſtello, and Aſceſi: not being able to keep the tic1d, Nicolo 
was retreated into this latter Town, and beſieged by the Conte. The fiege proving long, 
by the bravencſs of Nicole's defence, the Duke begs to caſt about, and conhder, he maſt 
cither hinder the League from carrying the Town, or look to himſelt as ſoon as it was ta- 
ken. To give the Conte therefore diverſion, he commanded Nicol6 Piccinino, by the way 
to Romagna, to pals into Tuſcany ; whereupon, the League judging the detcnce of Tuſcany 
of more importance than the reducing of Aſceſi, they ſent to the Connt to ſtop Piccinino's 
paſſage, who was at that time with his Army at F#rli, Upon theſe orders the Cont raiſed 
his licge, and marched with his Forces to Ceſena, having lett the war of la Marca, and the 
care ot his own affairs to the management of his Brother Lioxe. Whilſt Piccinino was la-' 
bouring to paſs, and F ranceſco to obſtruct him , Nicol Forte Braccio fell upon Lione, and 
with great honour to himſelt, crook him priſoner, plundered his people, and following his 
blow, took ſeveral Towns in {a Marcs at the ſame excurſion. This news was very unwel- 
tome to the Count, who gave all his own Country for loſt ; neyertheleſs, leaving part of 
his Army to confront Piccrnino, he marched himſelf againſt Forte Braccio with the reſt, torc'd 
him to an crigagement, and beat him. In which defeat Forte Braccio was hurt, taken 
priſoner, and dicd of his wounds. : 

This Victory recovered all that Nicolo Forte Braccio had taken from him 3 and forced the 
Duke of Milan to defire a peace, which he obtained by the mediation of Nicolo da Efti, 


it} Marqueſs of Ferrara, by which it was agreed, that the Towns' which the Duke had got in 


Romagnsa ſhonld be reſtored 3 and his Forces withdrawn into Lombardy; and Battifta da 

Caneto (as it happens to thoſe who owe their dominion to the courage or power of other 

ple) as ſoon as the Duke's Forces were drawn off, diſpairing to remain in Bologna upon 

is own legs 3 quitted the Town, and left it to re-admit its old Governor Antonio Benti- 
zogli, who was chict of the contrary —_ 

All theſe things ſucceeded, during the baniſhment of Cofimo; upon whoſe return, thoſe 
perſons who were aQtive in his reſtoration, and thoſe who had ſuffered more than ordina- 
rily before, concluded (without regard to any body elſe) to ſecure themſelves of all the Of 
fices in the States The Senate which ſuccceeded-for the months of November and December, 
not ſatished with what their predeceſſors had done in favour of their party they lengthned 
the time, changed the places of ſeveral which were baniſhed, and ſent many new ones into 
baniſhment aftcr them. The Citizens were queſtioned and moleſted, not only for their in- 
clinarions to the parties, but for their wealth, their relations, and private correſpondencies. 
And, had this proſcription proceeded to blood, it had been as bad as Oftavian's, or Silla's: 
nor was it altogether without 3 for Antonio di Bernardo was beheaded, and four other Citi- 
zens, (of which Zanobi Bel Fratell:, and Cofimo Barbadori were two) who having eſcaped 
out of their Dominions, and being gotten to Venice; the Venetians (valuing Coſimo's friend- 
ſhip before their own honour and reputation.) cauſed them to be ſecured, ſens them priſo- 
ners homez where they were moſt unworthily put to death. However, that example gave 
great advantage to Coſimo's party, and great terror to the adverſe; when it was conſidered 
rhat ſo potent a Republick ſhould ſell its liberty to the Florentines, which was ſuppoſed to 
be done not ſo much in kindneſs to Coſrmo, as to revive and incenſe the factions in Florence; 
aud by ingaging them in blood, to render the animoſitics in that City irreconcilable, the Ve- 
netians being jealous of no other obſtruction to their greatneſs, but the union of thoſe par- 
tics. Having pillaged and baniſhed all ſuch as were enemies, or ſuſpe&ed to be fo to the 
State, they applicd themſelves to chareſs and oblige new perſons to corroborate their party ; 
reſtored the Family of the Alberti, and who-ever elſe had been proclaimed Rebel to his 
Country. All the Grandees (except ſome few) were reduced into the popuilar rank 3 the 
Eitatcs of the Rebels they ſold to one another for a ſong, After which, they fortified them- 
lclves with new Laws, ncw Magiſtrates, and new EleCtions, pulling out ſuch as they thought 
their encmics, and filling the purſes with the names of their friends, But, admonilhed by 

tho 
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the ruine of their friends; and thinking it not enough for the ſecurity of their Government, 
fo make the imborſation as they pleaſed 3 they contrived, that all Officers of life and death 
ſhould be created out of the chiet of their party and that the perſons who were'to over- 
fee the imborſations, and the new Squittin7, ſhould (with the old Senators) have power to 
create therm. To the Eight of the Guards, they gave authority of life and death. They 
decreed, that the baniſhed perſons ſhould nor return ('though the time of their baniſhmenc 
was Expired) till leave given them by four and thirty ot the Senate and the Colledges, 
when their whole number amounted but to thirty and ſeven. They. made it criminal to 
write, or receive Letters from them: every word, every ſign, every motion that was un- 
pleaſing to the Governors, was puniſhed ſeverely 3 and it any one remained ſuſpeted who: 
had eſcaped theſe injuries, they loaded him with new duties and impoſitions, till, in a ſhort 
cime, they had cleared the City of their enemies, and ſecured the Government to them- 
ſelves. However, that they might want no affiſtance from abroad, and intercept-it from 
ſuch as ſhould delign againit them 3 they catred into a League with the Pope, the Venetians, 
and the Duke of Milan. = 

Things being in this poſture in Florence, Giovanna Queen of Naples died, and, by Will, 
made Riieri d' Angio her heir. Alphonſo, King of Aragon, was at that time in Sicily, and 
having good intereſt with many of the Nobility of that Kingdom, he preparcd- to poſſeſs 
i. The Neapolitans and ſeveral others off the Lords were favourers of Kinieri. The 
Pope had no mind that cither the one or the other ſhould have it, but would willingly have 
governed it by a Deputy of his own. In the mean time Alphonſo arrived out of Sicily, 
and was received by the Duke of Seſſs 3 where he entertained certain Princes into his pay, 
with delign (having Capxa in his poſſeſſion, which was governed at.that time, in his name, 
by the Prince of Taranto) to force the Neapolitans to his will. Wherefore he ſent his Army 
againſt Gaietta, which was defended by a Garriſon of Neapolitans, Upon this invalion, 
the Neapolitans demanded affiſtance of Philip, who recommended the Enterprize to the 
people of Genoa 3 the Genoeſes not only to gratify the Duke, who ws their Prince, bur to 
preſerve the goods and effets which they had at” that time both/in Naples and Gaiets, 
igg'd out a ſtrong flect immediately. Alpborſo having riews of their preparations, re- 
intorc'd himſelf, went in perſon againſt'the Genoeſes, and coming,. to an i ment with 
them-of the Iſland of Portis, he was beateri, taken priſoner, (with ſeveral other Princes) 
and preſented by the Geitoeſes into the hands of Duke Philip. This Victory aſtoniſhed all 
the Princes of Pal, who had any apprehenſion of the power of Phit: 


'þ, believing it would foner to 


give him opportunity to make himſelf Maſter of all: but he (fo ifferent are the judg- Philip. 


ments of men.) took his meaſures quite contrary. Alphouſo was a wiſe and prudent Prince, 
and as ſoon as he had convenience of diſcourling with Philip, remonſtrated” to him how 
much he was miſtaken in ſiding with Rinteri ; for that affuredly, having made himſelf 
King of Naples, he would endeavour, with all his power, to bring Milan in ſubjeion to 
the French, that his aſſiſtance might be near him, and that upon any diſtreſs, he might not be 
put to it to force a way for his ſupplies nor was there any way to do it ſo effeftually, as by 
ruining him, and introducing the French. That the contrary would happen by making 
Alphonſo Prince 3 for then, having no-body to tear but the French, he thould be obliged to 
love and chareſs the Duke above any body, in whoſe power it would be to give his enemies 
a paſſage 3 by which mearis Alpbonſo ſhould have the title, but the power and authority 
would remain in Duke Philip : inſomuch, that it imported the Dake much more than him- 
ſelf, ro conſider the dangers of one fide, with the advantages of the other, unleſs he detired 
more to ſatishe his paſſion than to ſecure his ſtate. For, as by that way he would continue 
tree and independant by the other, ( ——"_ two powerful Princes) he would loſe 
his ſtate quite, or living in perpetual apprehenlion, be a ſlave to them both. Theſe words 
wrought fo much upon the Duke, that, changing his deſigns, he ſet Alphonſe at liberty, ſent 
him back to Genoa, and from thence into the Kingdom of Naples, where he landed at Gaieta, 
which, upon the'news of his enlargement, had been ſeized by ſome Lords of his party. 
The Genoeſes (underſtanding how, without any regard to them, the Duke bad diſcharged 
the King and, conſidering, with themſclves, that of all their danger and expence, he had 
ingroſſed the honour, impropriated the thanks of the Kings inlargement, and left them no-+ 
thing but his regret and indignation for having detcared and raken him priſoner } were * 
highly diſſatisfied with the Duke. 


In the City of Genoa, when it has the free exerciſe of its liberty by the free ſuffrages of \ j,. Dy: and 
the people, a chict is choſen, which they call their Doge + not with the abſolute power of his auchoricy 
a Prince, to det$rmine arbitrarily of any thing3 but to propoſe and recommend what is to in G:n0a, 


be debated and reſolved upon by the Magiſtrates in the Council. 1a the ſame City there 
are many-Noblc Families fo mighty and potent, they are not without difficulty to be broughe 
to 


ER 
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' to any obcdience to the pes mer Of all thoſe Families, the Tregoſi and Adorai are moſt 
powerful and wealthy and from them fpring all the diviſions of the City, and all the con« 
rempt of the Laws ; for differing perpetually among themſelves, and pretending both to 
the Dogeſhip 3 they are not contented to have it fairly decided, but came many times to 
blows by which, as one is ſet up, the other is alwaics depreſſed 3 and ſometimes it falls our, 
that that party which is over-powred, and unable to carry that Office otherwiſe, calls in 
forcign aſhiſtance, and proſtitute that Government, which they cannot enjoy themſelves, to 
ae of a ſtranger ' ls 

By this means it comes often to paſs, that rhty who have the Government in Lombardy, 
have the Command of Genoa likewiſe 3 as it happened at the tirne when Alphonſo was ta- 


. k-n priſoner. Among the principal Citizens of Genoa, who cauſed that City to be deliver- 
Franciſco Spi- cd into the handsof the Duke, Franciſco Spinola was onez who not long after he had been 
nola. very ative to inſlave his Country, became ſuſpected to the Duke, (as it often happens in 


thoſe caſcs) Franciſco being highly difſatished, left the Town 3 and, by a kind of voluntary 
exile, had his reſidence at Gaieta ;, being there at that time when the ingagement was with 
Alpboaſs, and having behaved himſelf very well in it; he preſumcd he had again meritcd 6 
much favour from the Duke, as to be permitted to live quictly in Genoa: but hnding the 
Dvke's jealoulic to continue, (as not believing he, that had betrayed his Country, could ever 
be true to him) he reſolved to try a new experiment, to reſtore his Country to its li- 
berty, and himſelf to his honour and ſecurity at once believing no remedy could be ad- 
miniſtred ſo properly to his fellow Citizens, as by the ſame hand which gave them their 
wound. Obſcrving therefore the general indignation againſt the Dake for having delivered 
the King he concluded it a convenient time to put his deligns in execution 3' and accor- 
dingly he communicated his reſolutions with certain perſons which he had ſome confidence 
were of the ſame opinion, and incouraged them to follow him. It happened to be St. Jobu 
Baptiſt's day (which is a great Feſtival in that City.) when Ariſmino, a new Governor, ſent 
them from the Duke, made his entry into Genoa. Being entred into the Town in the 
Company of Opicino (his predeceſſor in the Government) and other conliderable Citizens, 
Franciſco Spinola thought it no time to protraft 3 but running forth armed into the ſtreets, 
with ſuch as were betore privy to his defign, he drew them up in the Piazza before his 
houſe, and cryed out Liberty, Liberty. *Tis not to' be imagined with what alacrity the 
people and Citizens ran to him at that very name inſomuch, that if any out of intereſt 
or other conſideration, retain'd an affe&ion for the Duke, they were fo far from having time 
to arm, and make defence, they had ſcarce leiſure to cſcape. Ariſmino, with ſome of the 
Genoeſes of his party, fled into the Caſtle which was kept for the Duke. Opicino preſuming 
he might get thither,fled towards the Palace, where he had 2000 men at his command, þ 
with which he ſuppoſed he might not only be able ro ſecure himſelf, but ro aninate the F 
people to a defence > but he reckoned without his Hoſt 3 for, before he could reach it, he 
was knock'd on the head, torn in pieces by the multitude, and his members dragg'd abgut 
the ſtreets. 


Genoa reco- After this, the Genoeſes having put themſelves under new Magiſtrates and Officers of their 
vers irs liber- own, the Caſtle and all other poſts which were kept for the Duke, were reduced, and the 
_ City perfely freed from its dependance on the Duke. Theſe things thus managed, though 


at hrit they gave the Princes of Italy occaſion to _— the growing, greatneſs of the 
Duke, yet, now obſcrving their conclulion, they did not diſpair of being ablc to curb him 3 
and therefore, notwithſtanding their late League with him, the Florentines, Venetians and 
Genoeſes made a new one among themſelves. Whereupon Rinaldo de gli Albizi, and the 
other chicf Florentine Exiles ſecing the face of affairs altered, and all things tending to con- 
tulion, they conceived hopes of perſwading the Duke to a war againſt Florence, and going 
upon that deſign to Milav, Rinaldo accoſted the Duke as followeth : 
Kinalds*s Ora» * If we, who have been formerly your enemies, do now with confidence fupplicate your 
Da. w A © aſſiſtance for our return into our. own Country z neither your Highneſs, nor any body 
ag « elſe, (who conliders the progreſs of humane affairs, and the volubility of fortune) ought at 
& all to be ſurprized, ſeeing both of our paſs*d and preſent ations, of what we have done 
© formerly to your ſelf, and of what we intend now to our Country, we can give a clcar 
© and a rcaſonable account. No good man will reproach another for detending his Country, 
* which way ſocver he defends it. Ner was it cver our thoughts to injure you, but to pre- 
© {crve our Country 3 which will be evident, it you conlider how in the greatctt ſiream of 
* our victorics and ſucceſs, we no ſooner found your Highneſs diſpos'd to a peace, but we 
* readily cmbraced it, and purſued it with anore cagernels than your felt : {o that as yet we 
© are not conſcious to our ſelves of any thing that may make us Coubt ot your favour. 
*: Neither can our Country, in juſtice, complain, that we aze now preiling and importuning 
: * YOUT 
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« your Highneſs to imploy thoſe Arms againſt it, when we have fo obſtinately oppos'd them 
« in its defence : for that Country ought equally to be beloved by all, which is cqually 
« indulgent to all ; and not that which diſpiſing hates, advances and admifes only a few. 
« No-body maintains it unlawful in all cafes to bear Arms againſt ones Country. - Cities are 
© mix'd bodies, yet have they their reſemblance with natfiral bodies3 and, as in theſe, many 
« diſcaſes grow which are not to be cur'd without violence fo, in the other, many times 
* ſuch inconveniences ariſe, that a charitable and good. Citizen would be more criminal to 
« leave it infirm, than to cure it, th with amputation; and the loſs of ſome of its 
« members. What greater diſtemper can | a politick body, than ſervitude ? And what 
« properer remedy can be applyed, than that which will certainly remove it? Wars arc 
« juſt, when they are neceſſary 3 and Arms are charitable, when there is no other hopes left 
© to obtain juſtice. I know not what neceſſity can be greater than ours 3 nor 'what at of 
« charity more commendable, than to wreſt qur Country out of the jaws of ſlavery. Our 
«cauſe then being both juſt and charitable, ought not to be ſighted cither by us or your 
« Highneſs, th it were only in compaſſion. But your Highneſs bas your particular 
« provocation, belides 3” the Florentines having: had the confidence, after a peace ſolemy| 
& concluded with you, to enter into a new League with the Genoeſes your rebels : ſo tha 
« if our prayers and condition ſhould be unable, your own juſt indignation and refentment 
« ſhould move you, eſpecially ſeeing the enterprize ſo eaſy. Let not their paſs'd carri 

< diſcourage you, you have ſeen their power and reſolution to defend themſelves formerly; 
© and both of them were reaſonably to be apprehended, were they the ſame now as they 
« have been. . But you will find them quite contrary 3 for, what ſtrength, what wealth tan 
« be expected in a City which has lately exploded the greateſt part of its rich and induftrious 
* men / What obſtinacy or reſolution can be apprehended in a people which are divided, 
« and at enmity among themſelves, Which enmity is the cauſe that that very treaſure which 
« is left, cannot now be imployed fo well as it formerly was; for men do cheartully disburſe, 
« when they ſee it is for the honour and ſecurity of their Country z hoping that peace may 
« reprize, what the'war has devour'd. But when in war and peace hnd themſelves 
« equally opprefſed; and under a neceſſity in the one, of induring the -outrages of. their 
©« enemies 3 and in the other, of truckling to the infolencics of their friendsz no-body will 
« ſupply or advance one farthing towards its relief: and the people ſuffer more many times 
« by the avarice of their friends, than by the ouny of their enemies; for in this laſt caſe 
© they have hopes ſome time or other to ſee an end of it but in the other they are deſperate. 
©* In your lait War you took up Arms againſt an intire and united City in this youhave 
© to do only with a remnant. Then you attempted upon the liberty of the City 3 now 
« you will endeavour to reſtore it: and it is not to be feared, that in ſuch diſparity of 
< cauſes, the effets ſhould be the fame. Nay rather your Vidory is certain 3 and what ad- 
< vantage and corrobotation that will be to your own ſtate, is cafily j z having Tuſcany 
© obliged to you thereby, and readier to ſerve you in any of your defigns, than' Mita it (elt. 
« So that, though formerly this acquiſt would have been look'd upon as tion and vio- 
© lence it will be now eſteemed an high piece of juſtice and charity, Suffer not therefore 
< this opportunity to paſs, and be ſure, if your other enterprizes againſt this City haye pro- 
<* duced nothing but expence, difficulty, and diſhonour 3 this will make you amends, and 
© with great caſe, turn to your great honour and advantage. * 

The Duke needed not many words to excite him againſt the Florentines ; he hal 
an hereditary quarrel to them, which (belides the blindne(s of his ambition) did . always 
provoke him, and now more than ordinarily, upon occaſion of their new League with, the 
Genoeſes. However, the expences and dangers he had formerly paſs'd, the memory 6f his 
hte defeat, and the vanity and ill-grounded hopes of the exiles, diſcouraged him quite. 
The Duke, ypon thetirſt news of the Rebellion in Genoa, ſent Nicolo Piccinine, with what 
Forccs he had and could get together towards that City, to recover it, if poſſible, before the 
Citizens ſhould have compos'd themſelves, or put the Gofernmient into orderz preſuming 
much upon the Caſile which ſtood out for him. And though Nicolo drove the Genceſts up 
into the Mountains, and took from them the Vale of Pozivori, where they had fortified 
themſelves 3 yet he found ſo much difficulty afterwards, (though he had beat them into the 
Town) that he was forc'd todraw off. Wherecupon, at the inſtigation of the exiles, he 
received orders from the Duke, that he ſhould attack them on the Ealt-ſfide of the River, 
and make what devaſtations he could in their Counitry towards Piſz; ſappoling, that by the 
ſucceſs of this tion, he ſhould be able to judge from time to time what courſe he ws 
to ſiecr, Upon the receit of theſe orders, Nicolo aflaulted Sereza1s, and took it » and then, 
haging done much miſchicf in thoſe pazts, to alarm the erg, he matched towatds 
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Lucca, giving out he would paſs that way into the __—_ of Naples, to aſſiſt the King 
of Aragon. Pope ___—_ upon theſe new accidents, departed from Florence torBologna , 
where he propoſed and negotiated ag.accommodation betwixt the Duke and the League; 
repreſenting to the Dake, that if he would not comply, he ſhould be forc'd ro part with 
the Conte Franceſco to the League 3. for Franceſco being his confederate, was at that time 
under his pay. But; though his Holineſs took much pains in the bufinefs, that reaty came 
to nothing 3 for the Duke would wot conſent, unleſs Genoa were reſtored 3 and the League 
were as obſtinate to have it remain free z, ſo that all parties growing diftdent of the peace, 
each of them began to make \avey pms for war. Nieolo Piccinino being arrived at Lacea, 
the Florentines began to apprehend new troubles, cauſed, Neri 4i Gino to march with all ſpeed 
into the Country of Piſa, and obtained of the Pope that Conte Franceſco might joyn with 
him, and with their united Forces take their poſt before $. Gonda : Piccinino being at Lucca, 
defircd a paſtport to go into the Kingdom of Naples, and being derlied, he threatned to force 
it. The Armics and Officers were of cqual number and eminence fo that neither {ide 
being over-forward to run the hazard of a Battel, by reaſon of the extraordinary coldneſs 
of A weather, (it being in December) they lay by one another ſeveral days without any 
action at all. The firſt that moved was Nicolo Piccininoz who was inform*d, that if in the 
night he aſſaulted Vico Piſano, he ſhould eaſily carry it. Nicoto attempted ft 3 bur failing 
of his deſign, he plundred the Country about it, and burn'd the Town of S. Giovanni alla 
Vena. | 

This enterprize (though for the moſt part incffleQual) encouraged Nicolo to proceed ne- 

vertheleſs ; eſpecially, obſerving that the Conte and Neri ftirr'd not to molett him : there- 
upon he aſſaulted S. Maria in Caftello and Filetto, and took them both : nor did the Florex. 
tine Army move for all that : not that the Count was affraid to come forth, but becaufe the 
Magiſtrates in Florence ( out of reſpet to the _ who was mediating, a peace) had not as 
yet reſolved upon the war : and that which was but prftdence in the Florentines, being in- 
terpreted fear by the enemy,they took courage,and with all the Forces they could make, fate 
down before Barga. The news of that fiege cauſed the Florentine to lay afide all compli- 
ments and reſpec ; and to reſolve not only to relieve Barga, but to invade the Country of 
the Lxccheſi. Whereupon the Conte marching direGly againſt Nicolo, and giving him Bartel 
to force him from the Siege, he worſted his Army, and made him draw off: the Venetians in 
the mean time perceiving the Duke had broke the LOR Giovan Francſeco da Gonzagys 
their General, with an Army as far as Chiaradadda, who ſpoyling the Duke's Country, con- 
ſtrained him co call back Nicolo Piccinino out of Tuſcary. Which revocation, with the 
Vidtory they had lately obtained againſt Nicoto, encouraged the Florentines to an expedition 
againſt Lweca, and gave them great hopes of ſucceſs: in which they carried themſelves 
without cither fear or reſpe&, ſeeing the Duke ( who was the only perſon they apprehended) 
imployed by the Venetians; and the Lacchefi, by having, as it were, reccived their enemies 
into their houſes, and given them cauſe to invade them, had left themſelves no grounds to 
complain. ; 

In April therefore, in the year 1437, the Conte march'd with his Army ; and before he 
would fall upon any thing of the enemies, he addreſſed himſelt to the recovery of what 
had becn loſt, and accordingly he reduced S. Maria de Caſtello, and what-ever elſe had been 
taken by Piccinino. Then advancing againſt the Lacchefi, he fate down before Camajye 3 
whoſe Garriſon and inhabitants (though well cnough affected to their Lord) being more. 
influenced by the terror of an enemy at hand, than their hdelity to their friends affaroff, 
ſurrendered immediately 3 after which, he took Maſſa and Serazar with the ſame dexterity 
and reputation 3 and then turning his Army towards Lxccs in the month of May; he de- 
ſtroyed their Corn, burn'd their Villages, ſtubb'd up their Vines, and their Fruft-trees, 
drove away their Cattel, and omitted nothing of outrage and hoſpitality that is or can be 
committed by Souldiers. The Lwccheſi ſeeing themſelves abandoned*by the Duke, and un- 
able to defend their Country, rggired into the Yowne: where they intrench'd and fortified 
well, that they did not Joubt (by reaſon of their numbers within) but to be able to make 
it good for ſome time, as they had formerly done. Their only fear was of the incor. tancy 
of the people, who bting weary of the ſiege, would probably conſider their own private 
danger before the liberty of their Country, and force them to ſome ignominious accord. 
Whercupon, to encourage them to a vigorous defence, they were called together into the 
” Ib and one of the wiſeſt and graveſt of the Citizens ſpake to them as follow- 
cth. 

* You have often heard, and muſt needs underſtand, that things done of neceſſity, are 
© neither to be praiſed nor condemned, If therefore you accuſe us of having drawn this 


* war upon you, by cntertaining the Duke's Forces, and ſuffering them to aflault you 3 gou 
* arc 
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« arc highly miſtaken. You cannot be. ignorant of the ancient and inveterate hatred the 
& Florentines bear you 3 ſo that *tis not any injury in you, nor any reſentment in them, but 
& your weakneſs and their ambition which has provoked them; the firſt giving them hopes, 
« the other. impatience to oppreſs you. Do not think that any kindneſs of yours can di- 
« yert them from that delire3- nor any injury of yours provoke them to be worſe ? 'Tis 
« their buſineſs therefore to rob you of your liberty 3 *tis yours to defend it: and what 
« either of you do in purſuance of thoſe ends, may be lamented, but cannot be wondred'at 
« by any body : we may be ſorry our Country is invaded, our City beſieged, our Houſes 
« burn'd 3 but. who of us all is ſo weak as co admire it? Seeing, if our power were as 
« preat, we would do the ſame to them, and, if poſſible, worſe. It they pretend this war 
« was occalioned by our admitting of Nicolo; had not he been received, they would have 
« pretended another 3 and, perhaps, had this invaſion been deferred, it rhight have proved 
« more fatal and pernicious 3 ſo that *tis not his coming is to be blamed, but our ill fortune, 
«and the arubition of their nature 3 for we could not refuſe the Duke's Forces 3; and when 
« they were come, it was not in our power to keep them from doing aQs of hoſtility : you 
« know very well, that without the aſfiſtance of ſome conſiderable Prince, we had not been 
«able to detend our ſelves; nor was any more proper to relieve us, both in reſpe& of his 
« fidelity and power, than the Duke. He reſtored us to our liberty, and *twas but reaſona- 
« ble he ſhould ſecure it, He was always an enemy to thoſe who” would never be our 
« friends 3- if therefore we have provoked the Duke, rather than we would .difoblige the 
« Florentines, we have loſt a true friend, and made our enemy mote able and more ready to 
<« offend us: ſo that it is much better for us to have this war, with the friendſhip of the 
« Duke; than to have peace, with his diſpleaſure : and we have reaſon to hope he will re- 
< ſcue us from theſe dangers to which he has expoſed us, if we be not wanting to our ſelves. 
* You cannot forget with what yay Florentines have magy times aſſaulted us; and with 
« what honour and reputation we have repelled them, even when we have had no hopes but 
© in God and in time, and how both of them have preſerved us. If we defended our 
& ſelves then zwhat reaſon now is there to diſpair ?Then we were deſerted by all Iraly,and left 
« as a prey to the enemy 3 now we have the Duke on our fide, and *tis not improbable the 
<< Venetians will be but flow in their motions againſt us; ſecing it can be no pleaſure to them 
© to ſee the power of the Florentines increaſe. Then the Florentines were more free arid 
« uncngaged, had more hopes of aſſiſtance, and were ſtronger of themlelves, and we every 
« way weaker for then we defended a Tyrant, now we fight for otir ſelves; then the ho- 
©« nour went to other people, now it returns upon us3 then they were united and entire, 
&* now they are divided, and all Italy full of their Rebels. But it we had none of theſe 
< reaſons, nor none of theſe hopes to excite us, extreme neceſlity would be ſufficient to ani- 
©& mate us to our defence. Every enemy ought iri reaſon to be apprehended by us, becauſe 
All of them ſeek their own glory, and our deſtrution ; but, above all, the Florentines 
© ought to be moſt dreadful, who are not to be ſatisfied with our obedience, tribute, nor the 
* povernment of our Cityz but they muſt have our perſons and wealths, to ſatiate their 
© cruelty with our blood, and their avarice with our eſtates; fo that there is no perſon nor 
* condition among us ſo mean, but ought juſtly to fear them, Let no-body therefore be 
< diſmaid to {ce our Country waſted, our Villages burn'd, and our Lands poſſeſſed by the 
« enemy: if we preſerve our City, they of courſe will revert: it we loſe our City, to what 
y puyen will they be kept ? maintaining our liberty, the enemy can hardly injoy them ; 
-- e: loſing our liberty, what comfort _ it be to retain them w _— vorrt pw wes 
©* with courage, and when you are ingaged with your enemy, remem e reward of yoar 
©* Victory is not only the ery of your Country, but the preſervation and ſecurity of your 
© children and eſtates. 

Theſe laſt words were received by the people with ſuch warmth and vigor of mind, thac 
unanimouſly they promiſed to dye rather than to deſert their City, or entertain any treaty 
that might intrench upon their liberty ; ſo that immediately order was taken for all things 
neceſſary tor the defence of the City. In the mean time the Florentine Army was not idle, 
after many miſchicfs and depredations in the Country, = took Monte-Carlo upon condi- 
tions3 after which they incamp'd at Vzaxo, that the Luccheſs being ſtraitned on all ſides, 
and made deſperate of relicf, might be conſtrained to furrender. The Cattle was ſtrong, 
and furniſhed with a good Garriſon; fo that was not fo cafily to be carried as the reſt. The 
Luccheſi (as was but reaſon) ſeeing themſelves diftreffed, had recourſe to the Duke, and re- 
commended their caſe to him with all manner of exprefhon 3 ſometimes they commemo- 
rated the ſervices they had done him 3 ſometimes they remonſtrated the cruelty of the Fle- 
rentines; what courage it would give the reſt of his friends to ſee him interpoſe in their 
detence 3 and what terror it would infuſe to ſee them expos'd : _ i they loſt their liberty 
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and their lives, he would loſe his honor, and his friends, and the 1idelity of all thoſe who 
had ever expos'd themſelves to any danger for his ſake : which words were deliver'd with 
tears, that if his obligations ſhould fail, his compaſſon might move him tv aſſiſt them. In- 
ſomuch that the Duke, adding to his old animoſity to the Florentines, his late ingage- 
ments tothe Lacchefi, but above all being jealous of the greatneſs of the Florextines, which 
of neceſſity would follow ſo important an acqueſt 3 he reſolved to ſend a great Army into 
Txſcany, or elſe to fall fo furiouſly upon the Venetians, that the Florentines ſhould be con- 
ſtrain'd to quit that enterprize to relieve thern : he had no ſooner taken this reſolution 
but they 1c gui at” Florence that the Duke was ſending forces into Twſcany 3 which made 
them ſuſpicious of their deligns, and therefore, to tind the Duke imployment at home, 
they ſolicited the Venetian very carneſily that they would attack him in Lombardy with all 
the power they could make : but they were not only weaken'd, but diſheartened by the 
departure of the Marqueſs of Mantxa,who had left their ſervice, and caken arms under the 
Duke. Whereupon they return'd this anſwer, that they were ſo far from being able to in- 
groſs the War, t 7 could not aſhſt in it, unleſs they ſent Conte Franceſco to command their 
Army > and oblig'd him by Articles t& paſs the Po with them in perſon ( ſeeing by the old 
agreement he was not to go fo far ) for without a General they would undertake no War ; 
nor could they have confidence in any but the Conant 3 nor in him neither, unleſs he oblig'd 
himſelf to purſue the War in all places alike. 

The Florentines were of opinion the War was to be carried on briskly in Lombardy ; yet 
on the otherlide to remove the Conte, was to deſtroy their deligns againſt Lucca, and they 
were very ſenſible that demand was made, not ſo much ont of any neceſſity they had of the 

_Count, as to defcat that enterprize. The Conte, for his part, was by contract oblig'd to 
go into Lombardy whenever he ſhould be requir'd by the League 3 but now he was unwil- 
ling to forfcit his hopes of that allyance which the Duke had promis'd him, by marrying 
him to one of his relations. So that betwixt the defire of conquering Laces, and the fear 
of having Wars with the Duke, the Florentines were in no little diſtraction. But their 
fear (as it always happens) was the ſtronger paſſion of the two, informuchas they were con- 
tent (as ſoon as Vzans was taken) the Connt ſhould paſs into Lombardy. Bar there was 
ſill a difficalty behind, which not being in their power to diſſolve, gave the Plorentines 
more trouble and jcalouſie, than any thing elſe ; and that was that rhe Conmr would not 
be oblig'd to paſs the Po; and without it, the Venetians would not entertain him : there 
being no way to accomodate this difference, but of neceſſity one of them muſt fubmir 3 the 
Florentines perſwadcd the Connt, that in a letter to the Senate of Florence, heſhould oblige 
himſelf to paſs that river, — that a private promiſe not ne ramry om to diffolve a 
publick ſtiputation, he might do afterwards as he pleas'd 3 and which way fo ever he adted, 
this convenience would certainly follow, that the Venetians having begun the War, would 
be compelled to purſue it 3 and that humor be incvitably diverted, which was fo much to 
be tear'd. 

To the Venetiens they intimated on the other ſide, that that letter, though private, was 
ſufficient to bind him, and that they ought to be farished there with : thar whilſt it mighe 
be done ſecurely it would be beſi to conceal it,and indulge his reſpedts to his Father-in-Law; 
for it would be ncither for his, nor their advantage to have it diſcovered, without manji- 
feſt neceiſity : and in this manner the Florentines concluded upon the Conte's paſſage into 
Lombardy; and the Connt having taken in UVzaxo, caſt upcertain new works about 
Lacca to keep from fallying ,& recommended the War to the Commiſſioners which ſucceed- 
cd; he paſs'd the Alpes, and went to Reggio, where the Venetians ( being jealous of his 

POINTS IG Lyon the Po, 
and joyning the reſt of their Army ; which the Count peremptorily refus'd, and many il! 
words paſſcd betwixt him and Andrea Maxroceno who was ſent aboutit from the Veneri- 
ans: upbraiding one another by their pride and infidclity ; and after ſeveral proteſtati- 
ons on both fides 3 on the one, that he was not oblig'd to it 3 on the other that he ſhould 
not be paid without it, the Cownt returned into Txſcancy, and his adverſary to Vexice. The 

Count was qutarter'd by the Florentines in the Country of Piſa; and they were not with- 

out hopes of prevailing with him to reaſſurne his command againſt the Lxccbeſt 3 hut they 
found him not dilpos'd 3 for the Duke underſtanding he had refus'd to paſs the Ps, in com- 
pliment to him ( fancying by his means he might ——_ Lucea ) he detired him that he 
would be an inſtrument to make peace betwixt Lucchefi and the Florentiner,and if he could, 
to comprehend him alſo, infinuatirg by the by, that in convenient time he ſhould 
marry his Daughter. This match had a great influence upon the Cont, who perſwaded 
himfelt the Duke having no heirs Males, he might thereby in time come wo the Government 
of Mi!/zy. Upon which grounds he diſcouraged the Florextines from proſecuting the war, 
athrming 
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affirming that for his own part he would not ſtir, unleſs the Yexetiaxs paid him his arrcery, 
and pertormed the reſt of cheir Covenants ; tor his pay alone would nor do his bulinc(s, 
wherefore it concem'd him to (ſecure his own ſtate, and therefore he was to look out for o- 
ther allies, and not depend only upon the friendihip of the Florentines : that ſeeing he/was 
abandon'd by the Venetians he was obliged to a ſtricter tegard to his own affairs ; hand 
threatned very lily to make an agreement with the Duke. Theſe tricks and expolthla- 
tions were not at all to the Florentine ſatisfaction. They found their delign upon Lu 
loſt, and their own ftate in danger whenever the Dake and the Count united. To prevail 
with the Venetian to make good their termes, Cofimo de Medici was diſpatched to them, 
( ſuppoling his reputation might have ſore influence upon them } and in a long ſpecch to 
their Senate, he repreſented the poſture of affairs in Italy ; the power and condut of the 
Duke 3- and concluded, thatif rhe count and he joyncd, the Venetians would be confin'd 
to the Sea, and the Florentines in no (mall danger of their liberty : to which it was anſwer'd 
by the Venetian that they had well confidered the condition of Italy, and their own 3 and - 
did believe they were every way able to defend themſelves; however it was not their ca. T9* Yettians 
ſtom to pay any Body for doing other People ſervice. It belonged therefore to the Flo. *29Wabie. 
rentines to {ce the Count ſatished, ſeeing it was they had had the benefit of his ſervice, or 
rather ( if they had a mind to preſerve themſelves in ſecurity for the future ) to corre 
and rebate his inſolence than to pay him 3 for Men put no bounds to their ambition 3 and 
if he ſhould then be you without doing any ſervice, his next demand, in all liklyhood, 
would be more inſolent and datigerous : in their jud t therefore it was high tune to 
put a ſtop to his carrcer, and nor let him run on, till he became incorrigible ; but if out of 
tear, or any other conliderrtion they had a mind to contiaue him their triend 3 their belt 
ou would be to pay him : with which anſwer Cofimo return'd, and nothing was conclu- 


The Florentines nevertheleſs interceded very carneſily with the Count that he would 
not forſake the League 3 who had no great inclination to it himſelf 3 but his defire to con- 
furmate the marriage with the Dukes Daughter,kept him in ſuch ſuſpence, that upon every 
little accident he was ready to leave them. The Count had left his Towns in /a Mares, to 
be ſecured by Furlano, oneof his principal officers : this Fxrlano was ſo carneſily ſolicited by 
the Duke, that he lefr the Comes fervice, and joyned himſelf to him- Whereupon laying 
alide all other reſpe&s,to ſave his own ſtake, the Cownt came to an agreement likewiſe with 
theDuke,and among the reſt of the Articles,this was one,that for the future the Count ſhould 
not intermedle in the affairs cither of Romagna or Tuſtany, Aﬀter he had made this peace 
with the Duke,theCownt was very importunate with theFlorentines to come to an agreement 
with the Lacebefi ; and he perſwaded them fo far, that finding no other remedy, they 
came to a compoſition with them in the month bf April 1438, by which Capitalation the 
Lucechsfi were to have their liberties preſerved 3 and the Florentines to keep poſſeſſion of 
Monti Carlo, and ſome other Caſtles which they had taken before : after which they writ 
many fad letters up and down Italy, lamenting that ſeeing God and Man were unwilling 
that the 'Lacccbefi ſhould fall under their Dominion, they had been conſtrained to a peace 
with them : and ſo much were they concerned for their diſappointment in that enterprize, 
that ſeldom has any Body been known to loſe their own Eſtates with more impatience and 
tegrete, than the Florentines expreſs'd, for not gaining other Peoples. However t 
the Florentines at that time had ſo many irons in the fire they forgot not their alliances 
With their Neighbours, nor the decoration of their City. Nicolo Fortebraccio ( who had 
married a Daughter of the Conte di Poppi ) being dead, Poppi had the conimand of rhe 
Borgo ſan Sepnicro, the Caſtle, and all other its appendixes, which he kept in behalf of his 
Son-in-Law, whilſt his Son-in-Law lived 3 refuting afterwards to ſurrender them to the 
Pope who demanded them as uſurped from the Church : upon which refuſal the Pope ſent 
the Patriarch with an Army to recover them by force. The Comnt di Poppi tinding himſclt 
unable to defend them, offered them to the Florentines, who would not accept them; 
however upon the Popes return to Florence, they interpoſed, and laboured an agreement 
betwixt his Holineſs and the Cont. 

But finding the Treaty difficult and dilatory 5 the Patriarch fell upon Caſentino, took 
Prato Vecehio, and Romena, and proffered them likewiſe to the Florentines ; but they could 
not be accepted,unlefs the Pope woyld conſent they ſhould reſtore them to the Count, which 
after much argumentation he did, upon condition the Florentizes ſhould uſe their intereit 
with Cont Poppi to reſtore to him. The mind ot his Holineſs being at quiet by this 
means, the Florentines ( the Cathedral Church of their City, call'd Santa Keparata, ha- 
ving been out of repair, long ſince begnn to be mended, and now 05g 6 to that pertefti- 
on, Divine ſervice might be Sr dens. in it ) intrcated his Holineſs that he would o_ 
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them © far, as to conſecrate it himſelf : to which he willingly condeſcended 3 and for 
the greater magnificence of the Church and City, and the oſtentation and honor of the Pope, 
a Gallery was built from Sante Maris Novella ( where the Pope held his Court to the 
Church which was to be conſecrated) four fathoms wide, and two high, covered over with 
very rich Cloths, under which, only his Holineſs, his Court, and ſuch Magiſtrats of the 
City as were appointed to attend him, were to pals, all the reſt of the Citizens and People, 
having diſpos'd themſelves in the ſtreet, the Church, and atop of their Houſes to behold 
ſoglorious a ſpectacle. The Ceremony being paſs'd with the uſual ſolemnity 3 his Holi- 
nels, as a token of more than ordinary reſpeQ, confer*d the honor of Knighthood upon Gwi- 
liano de Avanzati, at that time Gonfaloniere de Giuſtitia, but always a very eminent Citi- 
zens to whom the Senate ( that they might not ſeem behind hand with the Pope in any 
point of Beneficence)) gave the Government of the Piſa for a year. 
Ges About this time certain differences ariſing betwixt the Greek, and the Roman Churches, 
Controverſ ies! they could not agree in al] particulars about the Divine Worſhip : and for as much as in the 
Greek and Ko- laſt Council of Baſil, much had been faid upon that (ubject by the Prelats of the Church, it 
manChurches. was reſolved that all diligence ſhould be us'd to bring the Emperour, and the Prelats of the 
Greek Church together to the Council of Baſil, to try if there was any way to accomodate 
them with the Komans, Though it was derogatory to the Majeſty of the Emperour, and 
contrary tothe pride of his Prelats, to yeild in any thing to the Romans, yet the Turk lying 
heavy upon them, and fearing that of themſelves they d not be able ro retiſt him 3 that 
they might with the more confidence and ſecurity delire relief from other People, they re- 
ſolv'd to comply, and accordingly, as was directed by the Council of Baſil, the Emperour, 
: the Patriarch, and ſeveral other Prelats and Barons of Greece, arrived at Venice; but bei 

ne ng frighted from thence by the Plague, it was reſolved they ſhould remove to Florence, and fi 

= ſbmiſlion their differences be diſcuſſed and determined in that City : being aſſembled, and for many 

of the Greek: days together both Roman and Greek, Prelats, all of them in the Cathedral 3 after many and 
long diſputations, the Grecians condeſcended, and complyed with the Church and Biſhop 
of Kome. 

The peace betwixt the Lwccheſi, and the Florentines, and betwixt the Duke and the 
Count, being concluded 3 it was thought no hard matter to put an end to the Wars of 
Italy, eſpecially in Lombardy in Tuſcany ; for the War in the Kingdom of Naples betrwixt 
Rinato di Angio, and Alphonſo & Aragena, was hardly to be compos'd but by the ruine of 
one of them :and though the Pope was diſcontented for the lofs of ſo many Towns 3 and the 
ambition both of the Duke and Venetian was ſufhciently known 3 yet it was ſuppos'd ne- 
ceſſity would force the one to lay down, and wearineſs the other : but they were out in their 
conjectures 3 for neither Duke nor Venetian could be perſwaded to be quiet; but on the 
contrary they took arms afreſh, and Lombardy and Tuſcany was filled again with their Ho- 
ſtilities. The ambitious and haughty mind of the Duke could not brook that the Venetians * 
ſhould keep Bergamo, and Breſcia z and the rather becauſe he obſerv'd them always in arms; 
perpetually making incurſions all over his Country; in which, he thought he ſhould not 
only reſtrain them, but recover all he had loſt, when ever the Pope, the Florentines,and the 
Count ſhould deſert them : he deligned therefore to take Romagna from the Pope, ſuppo- 
fing when he had gained that, it would not be in his Holineſs Power to offend him and . 
the Florentines ſeeing the fire at their own doors, would not tir for fear of themſelves 3 or 

' ifthey did, they could not affault him conveniently. The Duke underſtood likewiſe how 
angry the Florentines were with the Venetians, about the butineſs of Laccaz and upon 
that ſcore conchided them the leſs likely to take up arms for the Venetians : and as to Count 
Franceffo, _ did not doubt his new amity, and the hopes of his marriage, would keep him 

ict and ſafe. 

Y To prevent Scandal, and give leſs occaſion to any Body to ſtir ( having oblig'd himſelf 
by his Articles with the Count not to meddle with Romagna) he caus'd Nicolo Ficcinino to 
take that enterprize upon himſelt,and fall upon it,as of his own ambition and avarice.Nicolo, 
at the time of the treaty betwixt the Duke and the Count, was in ns, and ( by the 
Dukes direQtion ) ſhew'd himſelt much diflatished at his agreement with his implacable ad- 
verſary, the Count. Whereupon here tired with his Army ( in great diſcontent as was 
pretended )) to Camwrata ( a Town betwixt Fwrli, and Ravenna, and fortitied himſelf, as 
if he deligned to make good that Quarter , till he could tind ſome better entertainment : 
and the report of his diſguſt being ſpread all over Italy, Nicole took order to have his ſer- 
vices, and the Dukes ingratitude, remonſtrated to the Pope 3 and that though by the inte- 
relt of two of the principal Generals, he had got all the forces of Italy under his command, 
et if his Holineſs would ſay the word, he could contrive things ſo, that one of them ſhould 
abt his Encmy, atid the other unſeryiceable 3 for if he would provide him with monies, 
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and ſupply him-with Men, he would fall upon the Towns which the Coxmnt had uſurped 
from the Church, and by giving, the Count imployment for the preſervation of his own 
Countries, render him incapable ot being ſubſervient to the ambition of tht Duke. The 
rope believing what he ſaid to be rational and true, ſent him 5000 Ducats, belides large 
promiſes of privifion for himfelt and his Children, and though many times he was admo- 
viſhed to have a care of being deceived, yer he would gever fuſpec, nor admit one word to 
the contrary. 


The City of Ravenna was at that tinic commanded for the Church by Oftaſio dz Polenta. The Pope de- 
Nicolo conceiving it no time to protract ( his Son Franceſco having plunder'd and ſack'd juged and his 


Spoleto to the great ſatisfaQtion of the Pope ) refolved to attack Ravenna, cither thinki 

the enterprize calic in it (elf, or cl(c holding private intelligence with Ofafio the Governour 3 
which ſoever it was, he had not inveſted it many days, before it was furrendered upon ar- 
ticles; and that being taken, Bologna, Inola, and Furli, followed in a thort time 3 and 
that which was molt ſirapge, was, that of twenty ſtrong holds which in thoſe parts were 
gariſon'd by the Pope, there was not any one but ſubmitted to Nicoloz and not contented 
with theſe affronts to his Holinels, he added contum)y to his injuſtice 3 and writ the Pope 
word that he had us'd him according to his deſerts: tor having impudently endeavoured 
to interrupt the old friendſhip betwixt him and the Duke 3 and hiIl'd all Baly with letters 
that he abandoned the Duke, and lided with the Verzetiay. Having poſlels'd himſelf of 
Komagna, he left it $& the Government of his Son Fraxceſco 3, and pathing himſelf with the 
greateſt part of his Axmy into Lombardy, he joyned the reſt of the Dukes forces 3 aſſaulted 
the Country of Breſcia; and in a ſhoxt time brought it under fubjecion, and when he 
had done fo, laid fiege to the City : the Duke defixous that the Venztians might be expo- 
(cd, excuſed himſelt rothe Pope, the Florentines, and the Coxnt, pretending that what was 
done by Nicole in Romagna, it it were contrary to their capitulatians, was no leſs contrary 
to his inclination 3 ſuggeſting peirathy tha; when time and opportunity contributed, he 
would make hjm ſenſible of his diſobedience : the Florexziner, apd the Count gave no great 
credit to what he (aid 3 believing ( as was frue ) that it was nothing but artifice to keep 
them in ſuſpence, till he conquered the Yenetians, who ſuppoling themſelves aMe alone to 
contend with the Duke, were tao proud to delire affiſiance of any body, but with their 
Captain Gattameiato, would wage War with him by themſelves The Count Frexceſeo 
dehixed, bypermiſſan of the Florentines, that he might have gone to the relief of King Ki- 
#as0 ( had not the accidents in Romagna and Lombardy diverted him ) and the Florentines 
for the old friendſ{hiþ betwixt them and France, would have willingly conſented and the 
Duke wauld have affilted 4/fouſo, for the kindnels he had —_—_ to him in his former 


diſtreſs : but both the one and the other had too much employment at home, to concern 


themſelves in any differences abroad : the Floreutines feeing Romagna overrun, and the 
Vewetions baffled by the Duke ( apprehending cheir own, by the calamity of their Neigh- 
bours _ defired the Cownt to corhe into Tyſcavy, that they might conlider of ſome way to 
* obſtruct the Dukes forces, which were then much ſtronger than ever they had been ; ad- 
ding withal, that if thcir infolence was not ſuddainly reltrained, there was no ſtate in 1t4- 
ly but would feel the inconvenience. 
The Caxit knew well enough the apprehenſion of the Florentines was but reaſonable; 
yet his delire that his marriage with. the Dukes daughter might proceed, kept him in ſy- 
{pence : and the Nuke percciving his mind, kept him up with rterated hopes, (it he ſtir'd 
not againſt him) for the young Lady was now of Age to have it conſummated, and many 
times, the Treaty was ſb far advanced, that all conyenient preparations were made far the 
Wedding, when of a ſuddain ſome new ſcruple or cavil was tound to pratract it : however 
- to make the Count more ſecure, he added ſome deeds to his promiſes 3 and (ene him thirty 
thouſand Florivs, ta which the Duke had engaged himſelt by the articles of marriage. Rut 
this tranfa&ion hindered not the proceeding of the War in Lombardy. Every day the Vene- 
tian loſt ſome Town or othcr; the Boats they ſent to ſecure the Rivers, were ſunk and di- 
{perſ'd by the Dukes forces 3 the Country of Breſſia and Verons harraſled and poſſes'd ; and 
thoſe Cities both of them o (traightly block*d up, the common opinion was, they could 
not hold out: the Marqueſs of Mantua, who for many years had been their General,- left 
them 3 and went over to the Duke 3 ſo what their pride would not ſuffer them to do in the 
beginping 3 in the proceſs af the War, they were driven to by their fear z for tinding now 
they had po remedy but in the friend{hip 2t the Comnt.and' the Florentixes, they demanded it 
of themſelves; but not without much difhdence and luſpition, leaſt the Florentines ſhould 
make chem the Game anſwer, which in the entexprize of Lwccs, they had peceived from them 
about the aflairs of the Count : but they found them more tractable than they expected aad 
indecd moxe than their carriage toward them had deſerved. So much more prevalent » 
ene 
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the Florentine was their old quarrel to their Enemies, than their new pique and excepti- 
ons to their friends. And having long betore preſaged the diſtreſs into which the Venetians of 
neceſſity would tall 3 they had repreſented to the Cornt how inſeperable his ruine would be 
from theirs 3 and that he would tind himſelf deceiv'd, ifhe expe&ted the Duke would c- 
Reem him more irt his good,than his adverſe fortunesfor it was fear of him (whilſt his affairs 
were uncertain )) and noting elſe had moved him to that treaty about his Daughter ; and 
forasmuch as the ſame thing which neceſſity conſtrains Peogle to promiſe, it conſtraing 
them to perform3 it was neceſſary to continue the Duke in the ſame diſtreſs z which could 
not be done, but by preſerving the Grandeur of the Venetians. He ought therefore to con- 
fider, that if the Venetians ſhould be forced to quit their territory upon the land 3 he would 
not only be deprized of the conveniences he might have from them, but of all that he might 
reaſonably expe& from other People who were afraid of them 3 and if he refleted upon 
other ſtates of Italy, he would find ſome of them poor 3 and ſome of them Enemies and 
alone ( as they had often inculcated) the Florentines were not able to maintain him 3 ſo tha 
in all reſpe&ts it was his intereſt to ſuſtain the Dominion of the Venetians upon the Terra fir. 
ma. Thdſe perſwalions, added to the hatred the Count had conceived againſt the Duke, for 
his jugling about his Daughter, diſpos'd him to the agreement 3 yet not fo as to oblige him- 
{clt to pals the Po, 

The Articles were agreed in February 138, in which the Venetians ingag'd to defray 
two thirds of the charge of the War,$& the Florentines onezeach of them obliging themſelves 
at their own expences to defend the Counts lands in La Marcs in the mean time. Nor was 
the League contented with theſe forces and allics 3 for they joyned to them the Lord of 
Faenza, the Scns of Pandolfo Malateſta da Kimino and Piero Giampagolo Urſino ;, they trycd 
the Marqueſs of Mantoxa likewiſc,:but they could not removehim from the Duke 3 to whom 
the Lord of Faenza revolted ( upon better conditions ) though he had cnter'd the League; 
which put them into great fear they ſhould not be able to execute their deſigns in Romagns 
ſo readily as they propos'd: at this time Lombardy was in ſuch diſtreſs, that Breſcia was 
belieged by the Dukes forces, and reduced into ſuch a condition,it was daily expected when 
by famin&ſt ſhould be conſtrained toſurrender. Verona was in the ſame condition, and if 
either of them was taken, it was concluded all farther oppoſition would be in vain, - and all 
their expences hitherto loſt : againſt this there was no vitible remedy, but to ſend. the Connt 
into Lombardy, and in that there were three difficulties. One was to perſwade'the Comnt to 
paſs the Po, and carry on the War in all places: the ſecond was that the Florentines ſeemed 
to be expoſed thereby, and left to the diſcretion of the Duke, who retiring into his own 
faſineſſes, might divide his forces, and facing the Count with one party, joyn with their 
rebels with the other,and march into Twſcany ; which was a courſe they were not a little a- 
fraid of. The third was to reſolve which way the Cownt might paſs moſt ſecurely into the 
Country of Padoxa tothe Venetian Army. Of theſe three Tiffculties, the ſecond relati 
to the Florentines, took up the greateſt debate 3 but knowing the neceiſity, and tired with 
the Venetians ( who prels'd for the Count with all imaginable opportunity, and proteſied 
that without him they would give over all ) they prefer'd the neceſſity of their affociats be- 
fore any danger of their own. | 

However the difficulty of the way was refer'd to be fecured by the Venetians ; and be- 
cauſe, for the managing ok this Treaty, and inclining the Count to paſs into Lombardy,it was 
thought ht that Ner: the Bn of Gino Capponi ſhould be diſpatched to him 3 the Senate con- 
cluded to ſend for him to Venice, to make the imployment the more grateful, and inſtruct 
himthe more commodiouſly about the way the Count was to march, - Upon this invitati- 
on, Neri departed from Ceſena, and came by water to Venice, where never any Prince was 
received with more honor and acclamation, than he was by the Fenatez for upon his com- 
ing, and the reſolutions which thereupon they were to take, they believed the whole hap- 
pineſs and ſafety of their Government did depend : Neri being introduced into the Senate, 
{pake to them in this manner. 


Moſt Serene Prince, 


" M Maſters were always of Opinion, that the greatneſs of the Duke would be the de- 
* ſtruftion of your Commonwealth and their own 3 and that if any thing prevent- 

*ed it, it muſt be the Grandeur and proſperity of both. Had this been credited in time by 
* your Lordſhips our condition had been better than it is 3 and your ſtate ſecure from 
* many dangers wherewith it isnow inf:ſted; but you not having given us either afſiftance 
© or credit when our neccſſitics required, we could not make ſuch haſte to your relief 3 nor 
<* you delire it ſo readily as you might Fave done, had ycu known us better either in prof- 
* perity or adyerlityz' or undertiood that where we love once , "our love is incxtin- 
. *guiſhable, 
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« puiſhable,and where we hate once,our hatredjis immortz1 : the love and reſpe& we have al- 
« ways retained to this illuſtrious Sexate, you your ſelves do know 3 having many times 
« ſeen Lombargy full of our forces which was ſent in to your relief:” our animoſity to Philip is 
« known toall the World, and we ſhall continue it to his family 3 for *tis impoſſible old 
© love, or inveterate hatred can ever be'expung'd, let the new injuries, or endearments be 
« 25 many as they will: weare and have been affared that in this War we _ have ſtood 
*- neuter, with great favour from the Duke, and no danger to our ſelves: tor though by 
« your expulſion he had made himſelf Maſter of Lombardy y yet there would be enough lett 
« in Italy to ſecure us ſecing envy is always concomitant with power 3 one increaſes with 
« the other 3 and where envy is, War and diftration muſt follow. We were not inſen- 
& {ible likewiſe ( by decli this War ) how great charges, and danger we ſhould have 
« avoided, and how cafily, by our ſtirrings we ma Kane 1b into Twſcany: bur all theſe 
« diſcouragements have been overrul'd by our affe&ion of the ſtate, and we refolved to aſ- 
« jiſt you with the ſame vigor, as we would defend our ſelves: to this end ( moſt Noble 
* Lords ) my Maſters judging it neceſſary above all things to relieve Verone and Breſcia ; 
< and imagining that impoſſible, but by the condu@ of the Count; they ſent me firſt to him 
« to perſwade his paſſing into Lomhardy,(to which your Lordſhip knows he would never be 
< oblig'd) and to try the ſame arguments with him, as wrought upon us : as he is invin- 
© cible in Arms, fo he is not to be outdone in courteſie 3 and that frankneſs and Generolity 
« which he ſaw us practiſe towards yon, he has endeavoured to exceed : he underſtood ve- 
« ry well how much he ſhould leave m__ expos'd by his departure, but obſerving how we 
poſtponed our own ſafety to yours, he very generouſly has promiſed thdo the fane, and 
pee your intereſt before his own. My buline here is to proffer you the Count at the 
of 7000 Horſe , and 2000 Foot, ready to receive your Orders, and ſeek out the E- 
* nemy as you pleaſe to dire. My requeſt therefore is ( and ir is the requeſt of my Ma- 
© ers, and his own ) that as he has exceeded the number which he was obligd to bring in 
© tg your ſervice, ſo you would enlarge your reward 3 that neither he may repent of his en- 
< terprize, nor we be ſorry we perſwaded him. 

Thele words of Ner#'s were heard with as much attention by the Sexate, as if they had 
been delivered from an Oracle, and ſo much was the auditory revived thereby, they had 
not patience to let their Duke reply according to cuſtom 3 but riſing all of them upon their 
ſeet, with their hands lifted up, and tears in their Js they gave the Florentines thanks 
for the good office they had done thefh, and him for the diligence and dexterity of his diſ- 
patch 3 promiſing that no time ſhould ever obliterate it, not only in their own hearts, bue 
in the hearts of their poſterity 3 and that their Country and therhſelves would always be at 
the ſervice of the Florentines. But the Cong being over they fell into ſerious debate a- 


cc 
cc 
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bout the way the Cownt was to take, that bridges, and all other conveniences might be pro- 
vided : four ways there were before them. e from Ravenna, along the ſhore but that 
lying moſt upon the Sea, and the Fens, was not a : the next was the dire&t way, 
but obſtructed by a Caſtle called the Ucellino which was garriſon'd by the Duke, and to 
be taken, before they could paſs; and that could not be done in a ſhort time without great 
difhculty,and to be long about it would fruſtrate their relief in another place, which required 
all poſſible expedition. The third way was by the foreſt of L»go, but the Po being over- 
flown, that was unpaſſable. The fourth was thorow the Country of Bologna, over the 
bridges at Puledrano,Cento,and Picxe, and ſo by Finale and Bondeno to Ferrara,trom whence 
—— water and partly by land they might paſs into the Country of Padua, and joyn 
with the Venetian Army : this way alſo had its difficulties, and they were liable to be im- 
peded by the Enemies Army 3 yet being choſen as the beſt 3 notice was given to the Cont, 
who departing, with all imaginable ſpeed, arrived in the Country of Psdoxa on the 2oth. of 
Fwne; the arrival of fo great a' Captain in Lombardy, revived the whole Government of 
Venices and whereas before they were almoſt deſperate of their ſafety ; they began now to 
take courage, and expe& new conqueſts upon the Enemy. The hrit thing the Count at- 


—— 


tempted, was the relief of Verona, to prevent which, Nicolo marched with his Army to So-gy 


ave ( qa Cafile betwixt the Country, of Vicenſa,and Verona ) where he intrenched3 throw- 
ing up a ditch from Soave to the marches of Adice. Is 
The Connt finding himſelf obſtrufted thorow the plain reſolv'd to march over the 


mountains to Verona 3 preſuming that Nicolo would cither believe he could not paſs that - 


way, by reaſon of its ſtcepneſsand cragginefs 7 or let him pals ſo before he believed it, that 
it would be too late to interrupt him. Wherefore, taking cight days proviſion along with 
him, he march'd his Army over the Mountains, and at Soave came down into the plains. 
And though Nicolo had thrown up ſome works to incomode him, yet they were t00 weale 
to give hima ſtop- Nicolo finding the Enemy paſs'd mb his imagination 3, and fearing 

ro 
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to be forced to an engagement upon ſome diſadvantage 3 hc drew off to the other ſide of the 
Aldice, and the Count,without farther obſtacle, marched intg Verona. Having overcome 
the firſt difficulty, and rclieved Verona 3 the next thing the Count was to attempt, was to 
ſuccour Breſcia. That City is ſeated ſo ncar the Lake di Gards, that though it was blocked 
up by land, yet the Lake was open, and they could ſupply themſelves with proviſions, 
Upon that conſideration, the Duke had put what force he could upon the Lake, and in the 
beginning of his deſigns, had ſecured all the Towns which were capable of ſupplying them 
by the benehe of the Lake. 

The Venetians had Gallics likewiſe upon the Lakez but they were not ſtrong enough 
to cncounter the Dukes. The Cont thought it neceſſary with his Army at Ls to give 
the Venetian Gallics ſome advantage upon the Water 3 and therefore he concluded to at- 
tempt ſome of thoſe Towns which lay conveniently for the famiſhing of Breſcia, he clap'd 
down therefore with his Army before Bandolino ( a Calle ſtanding upon the Lake }) ho- 
ping if he took that,the reſt would ſurrender: But in that enterprize, his fortune deceived 
him 3 for moſt of his Men falling ſick, he was forced to raiſe the ſeige and remove his Ar- 
my to Zemo, a Caſtle belonging to the Veroneſi, where the air was more healthful, and the 
Country more plentiful, The Count retired, Nicelo, not to flip the opportunity of making 
himſelf Maſter of the Lake, lefthis Camp at Vegafio, and witha ſclect party went to the 
Lake, where joining with the reſt, he fell ſo furiouſly upon the Venetian Squadron, that he 
broke it quite, and took moſt of them Priſoners. Upon this Victory, molt of the Caſtles 
upon the Lake, ſurrender'd to the Duke. The Venetians, ſtartled at this deteat, and fear. 
ing leſt the Breſcians ſhould yield thereupon, they ſolicited the Count very earneſtly, both 
by letters, and Meſſages, that he would attempt to relieve them. The Count, percciving 
his hopes of doing it by the Lake, abſolutely defeared, and his way by the helds impoſſible, 
by reaſon of the Trenches, and Bulwarks, which were ſo numerous and ſtrong, and an Ar- 
my to make them good, ſo that to venture among them would be inevitable deſtruction, 
the way by the Mountains having been ſuccesful to him at Verona, he refolved to try ic 
once more tor the relicf of Breſcia. Having pitched his way, the Count d 
from Zeno, and by the Val & Acri, marching to the Lake of S. Andres, he paſsd to Forbo.. 
li, and Pendz upon the Lake di Garda, from whence he advanced to Tenns, and ſat down 
before it 3 it being neceſſary that Caſtle ſhould be taken before he could get into Breſcia. 


Nicolo Piccini- Nicolo having intelligence of his delign, marchedhis Army to Piſchiera, and from thence 


no detcared by 


the Count. 


Eſcapes ro 
Tenna and 
from rhenc c 
very ſtrange- 
ly rohis Ar- 
my. 


( joyning with the Marqueſs of Mantoxa, and a commanded party of his beſt-men ) he pro. 
_—_ to engage the Count, who giving him battle, Nicolo was beaten 3 his Army dif. 
perſed 3 many of them taken Priſoners; and thoſe which eſcaped many of them fled to their 
Camp, and many of them th the Fleet. Nicolo got off himlelt into Tenna, and night be- 
ing come, concluding it he ſiaycd till morning he could never get farther, to avoid a cer- 
tain danger, he expoſed himſelf to a doubtful. Ofall his retinue, Nicolo had only one ſer- 
vant with hin, a luſty ſtrong German, and one that had always been very faithful ro him. 
Nicolo per{waded his German, that it he would put him into a ſack, he might carry him off 
to ſome ſecure place upon his ſhoulders, as ſome luggage of his Maſters. The Enemy lay 
round before the Caſtle, but ( tranſported and ſecure upon their ViRtory the day betore ) 
without any Order, or guards : by which means the German found no great diſculty in the 
bulincls, tor putting himſelf into the habit of a freebooter, and mounting his Maſter upon 
his ſhoulder,he paſſed thorow their whole Camp, and brought him ſafe to his party. This 
Victory had it been improved as happily as it was gained,- might have given more relief t5 
Breſcia, and more telicity to the Venetians; but being ill managed, they had little reaſon to 
exſult, and Breſcia remained in theUame neceſbty as before; for Nicolo was no ſooner re- 
turned to the forces which he had left behind, but he ſet all his wits to work which way he 
might exploit ſorne new thing to attone for his loſs 3 and obſtruQt the relict of the Town; 
he knew himſdl the ſituation of the Citadel of Verona, and had learned from the Priſoners 
taken in that War, not only that it was ill guarded, but the way how it might calily be ſur- 


go==" ; he believed therefore that fortune had preſented him with an opportunity of reco- 


ering his honor, and converting his Enemies joy, into ſadneſs and forrow. Veronz is in 
Lombardy, ſeated at the foot of thoſe Mountains which divide Italy from Germany ; 'fo that 
it ſtands partly upon the Hill, and partly upon the plain: the River Adice riſes in the yally 
di Trento and running into 1taly, docs not extend himſelf immediatly thorow the plains 3 
but banding to the Ictt hand among the Mountains, it comes at length to the City ; and 
paſſcs thorow the midit of it: yet not ſo as todivide it into cqual parts, for towards the 
plain it is much greater, than towards the Mountains : upon the riling part of the Ciry, 
there are two Caliles, one of them called San Piero, and the other Sar F, elice, which appcar 
ſtronger in t1c:r lituation, than their Walls 3 and do by it command the whole Town. In 
the 
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the plain on this fide the Adice, behind the wall of the City, thereare two Fortreſſes, about 
a thouſand paces diſtant one from the other » of which one is called the old Citadel, and 
the other the new. On the inſide of one of them, there paſſes a wall to the other, and is 
(in reſpe of the other walls which fetch a compaſs )) as the ſtring toa bow. All the 
ſpace betwixt theſe two walls, is full of Inhabitants and called the Borg of Sax Zeno, Theſe 
two Caſtles and the Burg, ,Nicolo deligned to ſurprize, belicving it would be no difficile 
matter, both becauſe of the former negligence of the Guards ( which he preſumed after the 
hate Victory would be much greater ) and of an opinion he had, that no enterprize;was fo 
feaſible as that which the Enemy believed was impoſſible to be done. Having drawn out 
a party of choice Men in order to his deſign, he joyned with the Marqueſs of Maxtows, and 
marching in the ni gli to Verona, he ſcaled the new Citadd, and took it without being per- 
ceived, and then, torcing upon the Port d; S. Antoine , the lignal was bore to his Horſe; 
and they marched all of them into the Town. Thoſe of the old, Citadel who were upon 
the Guard, hearing the noiſe when the Sentinels in the other Citadel were knock'&on the 
head, and when the Gate of S. Antoine was broken up; believing it was the Enemy, cryed 
out to the People to Arm z and fell a -ringing their Bells The Citizens taking the alarm, 
came together in great Confuſion ! thoſe of them who had moſt courage, got to their Arms, 
and retreated with them to the Palace of the Rettor:: in the mean time Nicols's , Souldiers 
had plundered the Borgo di S. Zeno, and advancing towards the Town, the Citizens, pet- 
ceiving the Dukes forces was entered , and no way left to detend themſelyes, . adviſed the 
Venetian Rettori to retire into the fortreſſes, and preſerve themſelves and their goods, for 
( as they faid }) it would be much better to do ſo, and attend, better tortunez than-by en- 
deavouring to avoid the preſent danger, to be knock'd, on the Head, and the whole ' City 
pillged : hereupon the Rettori, and all the Venetians betook themſelves to the Cakile of 
S. Felice; and ſeveral of the principal Citizens went. to meet Nieolg; andthe Marquels of 
Mantoua to beg, of them that they would rather poſſcls that City rich, and: with honor , 
than poor to their diſgrace 3 «ſpecially ſeeing they had not by an. obſti deſerved 
preferment from their old Maſters, or hatred from their new., The and Nicolo 
having encouraged them what they could, they proteted them from plunder , as much as 
was poſſible ; and becauſe they were confident the Count would immediatly addreſs himſelf 
to the recovery of the Town, they contrived with all imaginable induſtry to get the Forts in- 
to their hands 3 but what they could not take, they block'd up with. ditches ?and trenches 
cut about to obſtrudt the Enemy from relieving them. TP _—_ | 
The Count Franceſco was with his Army at Tex, where upon the fuſt report of this ſur- 
prize, he believed it but vain; afterwards underſtanding the truth, he. reſolved by a more 
than ordinary ſpeed torecompence his former negligence, and expiate its diſgrace-. / And 
though all the chief Officers of his Artny advis'd hjm to give over hip enterprize of Breſcis, 
and Verona, and retire to Vicenza, leſt otherwiſe the Enemy ſhould encompaſs bim- where 
he was, yet he would not conſent 3 but reſolved to.try his fortune for ghe ; yp of Fe _ 
ro#4, and turning about to the Venetian Proveditori, and-Barnardetto gle. Medici =__ gh On 
ſted as Commiſſioner for the Florentines ) he encouraged them in,their doubts and aſſured "= 
them he would retake it if any of the Caftles held out for him. Having put all things jn-or- 
der, and drawn out his Men, he marched towards Verona with all ition - at frit fight, 


Verona ſurpri- 
zed by Nicolo. 


it time to ptovide for his defence : but all was too late,. the treachel . and .embarraſments 


queſs of Mantua, ret firſt into the Citadel which they had taken, and from-thence e-- > 


| a the Count. 


P 2 night 
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might be ſenſible of their own overlight, and feel the inconveniences they had pulled upon 
themſelves, he reſolved to invade Twſcany,to which he was much encouraged by Nicolo, and 
the Florentine exiles. Nicole's deſign was upon the poſſeſſions of Braccio, to drive the 
The Duke en» Count out of Le Marcs : the other had an itching after their own Country, and a mind to 
couraged in be at home, o that both parties animated the Duke with ſuch arguments as were moſt ſuit- 
his expedition +1. to their particular deligns : Nicolo told him he might ſend him with an Army into Twſ- 
rt op cany, and leave Breſcis beſciged 3 for he was Maſter of the Lake z was well entrenched about 
the Florentine the Town 4 had ſeveral yo the Country 3 and good Officers and Souldiers e- 
exiles, nough to reſiſt the Count, if ſhould make any attempt in another place 3 which was not 
to be imagined till he had reclived Breſcia, and that was impoſſible : fo that if he pleaſed he 
might make War in Txſceny, and not quite his enterprize in Lombardy ; he remonſtraced 
belides that the Florentines wonld be conſtrained, as fon as they ſaw him in Tuſcany, to 
call back the Comnt or be ruined 3 and whichſoever of the two happened, his ViRory would 
be certain. 

The exiles, inculcated, that if Nicolo came near Florence with his Army, it was impoſ- 
ſible,but the People,tired out with their Taxes and the inſolence of the Grandees, would take 
arms and revolt ; as to his paſſage to Florence, they promiſed it ſhould be eafie, and Caſen- 
tino open to them, by the intereſt yer pg 1 Rinaldo held with that Gover- 
nor : ſo that the Duke, inclinable of himſelf, was much fortihed and encouraged by their 
perſwaſions : the Venetians on the other ſide ( though the Winter was very ſharp )) preſs'd 
the Count to the relief of Breſcia with his whole Army 3 but he refuſed, alledging it was not 
to be done at that time 3 that better weather was to be expeed, and that in the interim 
cheir Fleet ſhould be got ready, and then it might be attempted both by Land and by Wa- 
ter : which anſwer giving no ſatisfaQtion, the Venetians became flow, and remiſs in ſend- 
ing them proviſions, ſo that in their Army many People died. The Florentines having ad- 
vertiſement of all theſe paſſages, were greatly diſmaid 3 ſecing the War brought home to 
them in Tuſcany, and thatin Lombardy, not turn'd to account : nox were they lIcls fearful 
of the forces of the Church z not that the Pope was their Enemy, but that they found chat 

The Patriarch Army at the devotion of the Patriarch who was their implacable adverſary : Giovanni Vitel- 
of Alexandris leſchi Cotnetano, was firſt Apoſtolical Notarie, then Biſhop of Ricanati, after that Patriarch 
General for of Alexandria, and being, at laſt created Cardinal, was called the Cardinal of Florence 3 
Pope., This Cardinal was a cunning and couragious Perſon, ſo __ of buſineſs that the Pope 
had a ſtrong affeQtion for him, gave him command of the of the Church, and in all 
the Popes enterprizes in Tuſcany, Romagna, Naples, and Rome, he was conſtantly his Ge- 
neral ; ſo that by degrees he gained (o great Authority both over the Army, and the Pope, 
that the Pope to be affraid to command him, aud the Army to refuſe their obcdience 
to any body but The Cardinal being at that time in Rome, when the news arrived 
that Nicolo was marching into Tuſcany. 
: The fear of the Florentines was highly increaſed, becauſe from the time of Rinaldo's ex- 
The Patriarch J,tfon, that Cardinal had been an Enemy to their tate,for the Articles of agreement which 
Rinalde. were, by his mediation, procured in Florence, were not made good, but managed to 
the prejudice ofKinaldo,he haveing been the occaſion of his laying down his Arms,&that,the 
occaſion of his baniſhment 3 ſo that the Government of Florence began to fear the time was 
come for the reſtauration of Rinaldo, if he joyned with Nicol in his ition into Twſcs- 
ny and their apprehenſions were augmented by the ſuddain departure of Nicelo, who ſeemed 
to them to leave an enterprize which he had almoſt compleated, to embark himſelf in 4no- 
ther that was more dangerous and doubtful : which they preſumed he would never have 
done, without ſome private intelligence, or unknown invitation : theſe their apprehenſi- 
ons they had infuſed into the Pope, who was grown ſenſible of his error in having transfe- 
red ſomuch Authority upon other People. But whilſt the Florentines were in this ſuſpence, 
fortune preſented them a way, to ſecure themſelves of the Patriarch : that State had ſcouts 
abroad to intercept, and peruſe all letters, to ſee if they could meet with any co 
to the prejudice of the State, 3 at Monte Pulciano it happened a pacquet was taken which the 
The Pope dif- Patriarch had writtcn to Nicolo Piccinino without oe knowledge or conſent of the Pope. 
ovces incl. _ the Character was ſtrange, and the ſence ſo implicite and abſtruſe, that 
gence berwixt could be made out of it, yet that obſucrity, conlidered with its direQtions to an Enemy, a- 
the Patriarch Jarmed his Holineſs ſo, as he reſolved to ſecure him. The care of his fion he commi.- 
= _— ted to Antonio Rido da Padoxa, whom he had made Governor of the e of Rome, An- 
to lecure him. 070 a5 ſoon as he had his orders, was ready to execute them, and expected an opportuni- 
ty- The Patriarch had r. ſolved to paſs into Txſcany and having fixed upon the next day 
for his departure from Rome, he ſent to the Governor that he would be upon the bridge 
next morning at a preciſe hour, for he had ſomething to diſcourſe with him: Antonio 


thought 
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thought now his opportunity was comme, ordered his People as he thought convenient, . and 
' at the tirue appointed was ready expecting the Patriarch upon the Bri which was to be 
drawn up, or let down, as occaſion required. The Patriarch was » and came ex- 


aQly at his time, and Aztonio entertaining him a while upon the bridge, gave a tign, and on a The Parriarch 
ſuddain the bridge was pulled up, and the Patriarch in the Caftte ; ſo that of the General of ſecured and 
an Army, he became a Priſoner in a moment. The People which were with him, began dyes 


to {w at tirſt, but underſtanding afterwards it was his Holineſſes diretion, they were 
raciter and quiet: and the Governor of the Caſtle comforting him with fair words, and 

iving him hopes of a better condition, the Patriarch replyed, that Perſons were not 
| cn to be diſcharggd again 3 that thoſe who deſerved to be ſeized, did nor deſerve to be 
diſmiſſed, and it was his own caſe, for he died in Priſon not long after, aud Lodvico Pa- 
eriarch of Aguileia was made General of the Pope's Army in his place 3 who though before 
he could not be engaged in the Wars betwixt the Duke and the yet then hz was 
Re z and promiſed to be ready for the defence of Tuſcany, with 4000 Horſe and 
2000 Foot. 

Being delivered from this danger, there was another of no leſs i and that was 
their fear of Nicolo upon the confulion of a affairs in Lombardy, and the differences berwixt 
the Venetians and the Count : for better information, the Florentines ſent Neri the Son of 
Gino Capponi, and Guiliano & Anazenti to Venice, as alſo to ſettle the proſecution of the 
War for the next year, commanding Neri, upon the reſolution of the Venotians, to repair 
to the Count, to ſound his, and him to ſuch courſes as ſhould be neceſlary for the 
ſecurity of the League : theſe Embaſſadors were ſcarce got onward on their way, as far as 
Ferrara, before they had the news that Piccinino had paſſed the Po with 6000 Horſe, There- 
upon they made what haſte was poſhble, and being come to Venice, they found that Senate 
very politive to have Breſcia relieved at chat very time, not being ( as they ſaid )) able to 
attend any better, nor their ſtate to put out any Fleet, ſo that without preſent ſupply, they 
would be forced to ſurrender, which would compleat the Dukes ſucceſſes and be the loſsof 
all their Territories by Land-finding them ſo perverſe,Neri went to Verona, to hear what ar- 

ments the Coy could produce to the contrary, who with good reaſons made it out to 
Fim that to endeavour the relief of Breſcia in that unQure, would be not only incffeQual 
at preſent, but much to their prejudice atterwazds 3 for ing the ſeaſon of the year, 
and lituation of the Town, nothing could be done, he ſhould only and diſorder his 
Men ſo, as when a proper time for ation ſhould come, he ſhould beforced to draw off to 
Verons to ſupply himſelf with what the Winter had conſumed, and what was neceſſary for 
their future ſupport 3 fo that all the time that was fit for ation, would be ſpent in march- 
ing backward and forward. To adjuſt theſe things,Orſalto Fuſtinieni,and Giovan Piſani were 
ſent to Verona to the Count, by w it was concluded ( after much diſpute ) that the 


Venetians for the enſuing 1d give the Count $0000. Ducats, and 40. a piece to the Count £ 
reſt of his Army. The he ſhould march forth with his whole Army, and fall upon the the Phnlans 


Puke, endeavouring by ſome ſmart i upon his Country to make him recal Nicolo 
out of Lombardy. Alter which concluton, na fon: = Venice, but the Venetians 
( the fm being thought cat  ) went on but ſlowly with their preparations. Nicolo 
Piccinino —_ da, = t alrcady into the Country of na, and tampered 
ſo ſuccesfully with the Sons of Pandolfo Malateſta, that they deſerted the Venetians and took 
up Arms under the Duke : this news was npraing at Venice, but at Florence much more 3 
becauſe chat way they thuught to have given Nicolo a ftop. But the Malatefti being in Re- 
bellion, the Florentixes were not a little diſmaid, eſpecially fearing that their General Pie- 
ro Giampagolo Orſino ( who was then in the territorics of the Malatefti Pen 46 be defeated, 
and they by conſequence diſarmed : theſe tidings, werealſo no ſmall 

who began to apprehend if Nicolo paſſed into 7 he might be in danger of Lz 

Marca, and ( diſpoſed to ſecure his own Country if he could }) he came to Venice, and be- 

ivg iutzoduced to the Duke, he declared to him, that his paſſage into Tuſcany would be 

convenient for the for the War was to be carried on where the General, and Army 

of the Enemy was, and not among their private and particular Towns, and Garriſons : 

becauſe their Army once beat, there is an end of the War 3 bat their Garriſons be 

taken, and their Towns reduced, if their Army be intire, they ſhould be never the nearer, 

but the War ( as it does many times ) would break out more feverely. Afſuring 

them that Ls Marca and all Teſcany be loſt if Nicolo was not _— ed > which 

being loſt, no remedy could be expected in Lombardy; but if it.mi e did not under- 

ttand how he could with any excuſe abandon his own SubjeRts and friends for coming in- 

to Lombardy a Prince, he ſhould be loth to leave it as a private Captain, To this the Duke 
of Venice replicd, that it was manifeſt, and nothing more certain, that if he left A; + 

an 


e to the Count , TheCount des 


Commiſſio- 
mers ro the 


ous to fol- 
low Nicols- 
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Diflwaded by 


the Duke of 
Venice," 


They come to 


a refolution. 


and paſſed the Po with his Army all their territorics upon Land would be loſt ; and that i 
would be to no purpoſe toconſume more Mony in defending it. For he' can beno wiſe 
Man who endcavours to defend that which he is ſure to loſe, and: he no fool whochuſes to 
loſe his Country alone rather, than his Country and his Mony too, and if the loſs of their af- 
fairs ſhould follow, it would then be clear enough how much it imported the reputation of 
the Venetianz , to protect Romagna and Twſcancy. But the whole Senate was againſt his 
opinion, believing if he ſucceeded in Lombardy, he ſhould be ſure every whereelſe, and 
that could be no hard task 3 that State, upon Niecolo's departure, being left weak and infirm, 
ſo that that might be ruined, before Nicolo could be called back, or any other ſufficient re- 
medy provided. That if things were curiouſly examined, it would be found that Nicolo 
was ſent into Tuſcany upon no other errand, but to divert the Cownt from his effterprize in 
Lombardy, and remove the War from his own Country by carrying it into another : ſo that 
if the Count ſhould purſue him withovt irreſiſtable neceſſity, he would rather accompliſh 
his deſigns, and do as he would have him : but if they continued their Army in Lombardy, 
and ſhifted in Twſcany as well as they could 3 they would be ſenſible of their ill reſolution 
when it was too late, and find that they had loſt all in Lombardy irrecoverably, without any 


equivalence or repriſal in Tuſcany. 
In this manner every Man having 


ſpoken, and replyed, as his judgment dircQed him, 


it was concluded to be quict for ſome days to ſee what the agreement berwixt Nicolo and the 
Malateſti would produce: whether the Florentines might rely upon Piero Giam Pagolo ;, and 
whether the Pope proceeded fairly with the League as he had promiſed he would. This 
reſolution being taken , not long after, they had intelligence 3 that Piero Gian Pagolo was 
marched towards Twſcany with his Army 3 and that the Pope was better inclined to the 
League at that time, than before 3 with which advertiſements the Cownt being conhrmed 
he was content to remain in Lombardy himſelf; that Neri ſhould be diſpatched thither with 
a 1000 of his Horſe, and five hundred others, and if things ſhould proceed fo, as that his 
preſence ſhould be neceſſary in Twſcany 3 upon the leaſt ſummons from Neri the Count en- 


gagcd to repair to him without any delay. 
his forces at Florence in April, and t 


fame day 


Accordingly Neri marched away, arrived with 
Pagolo arrived there alſo; in the 


mean time Nicolo Piccinino having, ſetled the affairs of Romagna, was deligning for Tuſcany 
and being inclined to have marched by the way of the Alps of S. Benederto, and the vale of 


Montone, he found that paſſage 


ſo well defended by the condu& of Nicolo da Piſa, that 


he believed his whole Army would not be able to force it : and becauſe of the ſuddain- 


neſs of this irruption the Florentines were but indifferently 


ided either with Sotildiers, 


or Officers, they committed the paſſes of the other Alpr to the = of certain of their Citi- 
zens, with ſome new raiſed Companies of Foot, among which Citizens Bartholomeg Or- 


landini had the command, and more particularly the keep! 


of the Caſtle of and 


the paſs that was by it. Niccolo Piccinino ſuppoling the paſs of S. Benedetto inſuperable by 
reaſon of the courage and vigilance of the Comander 3 choſe rather to attempt the other 
way where the cowardice and inexperience of the chief Officer was-not like to give him fo 
great oppoſition. . Marradi is a Caſtle built at the foot of thoſe Alps which divide Tuſcany 
and Romagns; but on the fide of Romagna, at the entrance into the Vale di Lamons though 
it has no Walls, yet the River, the Mountains and the Inhabitants make'it ſtrong, '' For the 
Men are martial and faithful, and the River has worn away the banks, and made fuch Gro- 


tes and hollows therein, that it is im 
which lies over the River be defend 


ible from the valley to approach it, if a little Bridge 
: and on the mountain fide the Rocks and the Cli 


are ſo ſicep, it is almoſt impregnable : but the puſilanimity of Bartolomeo debas'd the cou- 
rage of his Men, and rendered the ſituation ofhis Caffle of no importance : for no ſooner 
did he hear the report of the Enemies approach, but leaving all in Confuſion, away he ran 


with his Party,and never ſtopped till he came at Borgo «San. 
himſelf of that paſs, ſtrangely ſurprized to conſider how 
as much pleaſed that now it was his own _) marched down into 
ſeveral Caſtles, he ſtaid at Pwlictano to refreſh 3 from whence he 
as Monte Fieſole, and was ſo bold to paſs the River Arxd , ſcouring ; forragi 
dering the Country within three miles of Florence. The Florentines ho 


; Nicolo(having pofſeſs'd 
poorly it had 'been defended 3 and 

, and having 
his excurfions as far 
ing, and plun- 
wever were not at all 


taken 


diſmaid, but the hrſt thing they did 'was to ſecure the Government, of which they were 
not much afraid both for the intereſt which Coſimo had with the People 3 and the method 
they had taken to reduce the chief Officers of the City into the hands of a few of che moſt po- 
rent Citizens, who with their vigilance and ſeverity kept under all ſach as were difconten- 
ted, or ſtudious of new things, beſides they had news of the refolations in Lombardy: of 
Ner#*s approach 3 with the number of his forces, and that the Pepe had promiſed'to ſupply 


them with more: which hopes were ſufficient to ſapport them till Ner#'s arrival. 


"Bat Neri 
hnding 
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tinding the City in ſome diſorders, reſolved to take the held, and reſtrain Nzcolo from fo- 
raging ſo freely : and therefore drawing together what Infantry he could out of the People. 
he joyned them with his Horſe, marched into the field, and took Remole, which” the Ence- 
my had poſſeſs'd. After the taking of that Town, he —_— his Army there; obſtru- 
ed the exurlions of Nicolo; and gave the City great hopes of ſending him farther offs Ni- 
colo obſerving though the Florentines had loſt many of their Men, it procured no commoti- 
on; and underſtanding they were all quiet and ſecure in the Town, he concluded it vain to 
loſe time any longer, wherctore he changed his defigns,and reſolved to do ſomething which 
might cauſe the Florentines to provoke him to a Battle, in which he doubted not to over- 
come, and then all things would follow as he expeced,of courſe. There was at that time in 
Nicolo's Army, F when Conte di Poppi who ( when the Enemy was in Mwgello ) revolted 
from the Florentines, with whom he was in League : the Florentines had a jealouſie of him 
before, and endeavoured to continue him their triend, by enlarging his pay, and making 
him their Deputy over all the Towns which were near him : but nothing could do, {q 
ſtrongly did his afteQion encline him to the other patty, that no fear, nor a& of kindneſs 
what ever was ſufficient todivide him from Rinaldo, and the reſt of the Brethren, who had 
had the Government formerly: & that he no ſooner heard bf Nicolo's approach , but he 
went in to him immediat]y, and ſolicited him with all imaginable importunity to advance 
towards the City, and tnarch into Caſentino 3 diſcovering to him the whole {trength of the 
Country, and with what eaſe and ſecurity he might ftraiten the- Enemy. Nicolo took 
his Counſel, and.marching into Caſentino, he poſſe(s'd himſelf of Romens, and Bibiena, and 
aferwardsencamped betore Caſtle Sar Nicolo. That Caſtle is placed at the foot of thoſe Alps 
which divide Caſentino from the vale of Arno; and by reaſon it ſtood high, and had a 
ſirong Garriſon in it, it was no cake matter to take it, ound Nicolo ply'd it continually 
with his Cannon. TE 
This ſcige continued twentydays, during which time the Florentines had got together 
what force they could, and had already under ſeveral Officers about 3000 foot at Feggbine, 
commanded by Piero Giam Pagolo as General, Neri Capponi, and Bewnardo de Modict 
Commiſhoners. The Caſtle of Sar. Nicolo had ſent out four Perſons to give them notice © 
their Condition, and preſs them for relief : whereupon the Commiſſioners examining the 
ſituation of the place, fouhd it was not to be relieved but by the Alps which came down, 
from the Vale of Arno, the tops of which might caſily be poſleſs'd by the Enemy, before 
they could come at them, in reſpeR they a ſhorter cut to them, and the Florentines 
could not ſtir, but they muſt of neceſſity be ſeen : fo that to attempt a thing which was not 
like to ſucceed, was to expoſe and caſt away their Men without doing any good : upon 
theſe conſiderations the Commiſſioners having commended their courage pals'd, adviſed 
them to continue it whilſt they were able, and when they found they could hold it no lon- 
cr , to ſurrender upon as good termes as they could : hereupon after 32 days ſeige Nico- 
became Maſter of the Caſtle, but che loſing {o much time upon ſo inconfiderable a place, 
was ( in great part  ) the miſcarriage of that enterprize : for had he inveſted Florence, or 
but kept it blocked up at a diſtance, the Governor of that City would havee been conltrai- 
ned to raiſe Mony, and Men, and muſt have ſupplied it with proviſions, with much more 
difhculty, having the Enemy {o near them, beſides many would have been preſling tor peace, 


ſeeing the War fo likely to continue : but the defire the Comnt di Poppi had to be revenged of j;,,1, :11 134; 
that Garriſon ( which had been his Enemy a long time) cauſed him to give that Counſel, ſed 


The Count - 
Poppt revolrs 
from the Flo 


rentine. 


and Nicolo to oblige him conſented to it, which was the deſtruction of both: and indeed ic fel- P-pp% 


dom happens, but private animolity, proves a prejudice to the intereſt of the publick. Nz- 
colo, purſuing his Victory, took Paſſine and Chinſi, and the Count di Poppi perſwadedhim 
to continue in thoſe parts, alledging that he might extend his Quarters Os Chinfi,and 
Pieve as he pleaſed, and making himſelf Maſter of the Alps, he might as he ſaw occaſion, 
return to the old poſt in Caſentino and the Vale of Arno, or falling down into Vale di Chi- 
ana and the Vale de Fevere, be ready upon the leaſt motion of the Enemy. But Nicolo re> 
fleting upon the rockineſs of thoſe places, only he replied his Horſes could ſwallow no 
ſiones, and removed to Borgo a S. Sepulcro where he was received with all demonſtration of 
kindneſs, from whence he endeavoured to debauch the Citizens of Caftello, but they were 
toohrm to the F lorentines to entertain any ſuch motion» Being deſirous to have Perugia 
( where he was born ) at his devotion, he went thither with 40 Horfe to make than a vi- 
lit, and was honorably treated, but in a few days he rendred himſelf ſuſpected, having been 
wheedling with the Legate and ſeveral of the Citizens, and made many propoſals to them, 
= none of them ſucceeded 3 ſo that- receiving 8000 Ducats of them, he returned to his 
ry. lv 

Aiter this he got intelligence in Cortoxz, and was very buſic in ſeducing it from the Flo- 

rentines, 


Counx; 
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The Battle of 
| Angbiari, 


rentixes, but being diſcovered before it was ripe, that alſo came to nothing. Among the 
principal of that City there was one Bartolomeo di "a rrp going the Rounds one nigh by 
the Captains order,was told by a Country Man his friend, that it he had no mind to be kil- 
led, he ſhould have a care, and go back. Bartolomeo preſſing to know his reaſon 3 he found 
the whole ſeries of the Plot, and went immediatly to the Governor, and acquainted him : 
who ſeizing upcn the Conſpirators, and doubling his Guards thereupon, expected the 
coming of Nicolo according to agreement,who came indeed punQually at his time,but tind- 
ing himſelf diſcovered,returned to his quarters. Whilſt things were carried on in Tuſcany at 
this rate, with little advantage to the forces of the Duke, his affairs in Lombardy were as un- 
quiet, but with more detriment and loſs: for Count Franceſco as ſoon as the ſeaſon gave 
leave, took the field-with his Army, and the Venetians having repaired their flect in the 
Lake, he thought it beſt in the firſt place to make himſelt Maſter of that, and to drive the 
Duke out 3 ſuppoſing when he had done that, the reſt would be cafice. Whereupon he 


' cauſed the Venetian Fleet to ſet upon the Dukes 3 which they did, and defcated them 3 after 


which he took all the Caſtles which they had in their poſſeſhon, ſo that the Enemy which 
beſeiged Breſcia by land, underſtanding the deſtiny of their Camarades, drew off from the 
ſeige 3 and left the Town free, after it had been ſtraitned three years. Having finiſhed 
his bulincſs there, and obtained ſo important a Vitory, the Count thought fit to ſeek our 
the Enemy, who was retired to Socino, a Caſile upon the River of Oglio, and diſlodging 
them there, they retreated to Cremona: where the Duke made a head, and reſolved to de- 
fend that part of his Country. But the Count advancing daily againſt him 3 'being fear- 
ful he ſhould loſe all, or a great part of his Territory, he began to lament the reſolution of 
ſending Nicolo into Tuſcany; and to redreſs his error, he writ word to Nicolo of the condi- 
tion he was in, preſſing him with all ſpeed to come back to his reliet. The Florentines in 
the mean time had joyned their forces with the Popes, and made a halt at Anghiari a Caſtle 
at the foot of the mountains which part Val di Tevere, from Valdicbiana, four miles diſtant 
from Sax Sepulcro ; betwixt which places the way was plain, the Country champian, fit 
for Horſe, and proper for a Battle. Having heard of the Counts Victory, and that Nico- 
Jo was recalled, they t t the Victory might be obtained without more d or labour, 


and therefore orders was diſpatched in all haſte to theComiſlaries to avoid an engagement by 


all means 3 for Nieolo could notitay in Tuſcaxy many days: Theſe orders coming to Ni- 
colo*s car, finding that of neceſſity he muſt part 3 that he might have left nothing untryed, 
he reſolved to provoke them to a Battle, believing he take them unprovided, {cei 

( according to their intelligence ) they could have no reaſon to expe any ſuch thing 3 a 
to this he was much encouraged by Rinaldo, the Conte di Poppi, and all the Florentine ex- 
iles, who kaew well enough they were undone if Nicolo departed 3 but if they could bring 
them to a fight, there was a poſlibility of prevailing, and if they did loſe the Victory, they 
ſhouldloſe it with honor. 

This reſolution being raken, the Army moved ; and being advanced as far as Borgo be- 
fore the Florentines perceived it, he commanded 2000 Men, out of that City, who, e rely- 
ing much upon the conduct of their General, and the promiſes he made them, 
being alſo defirous of plunder ) followed him chearfully. Marching on from thence di- 
rectly toward  Anghjari in Battalia, Nicolo arrived with his whole Army within two 
miles, when Micheletto Attendulo perceiving a great duſt, and ſuſpeQting it to be the Ene- 
my, cryed out to have all People ſtand to their Arms. The tumult in the Florentine 
Camp was not fmall ; for that Army encamped ordinarily without any Diſcipline, and be- 
ing negligent belides,in preſumption the Enemy were further off,they were fitter to fly than 
to hght 3 all of them being diſarm'd,and ftraggled fromtheir quarters into ſuch places. as the 
ſhade, or their recreations had carried them. Nevertheleſs ſo much diligence was uſed by 
the Commiſfarics, and the General, that before the Enemy could get up, they were on 
Horſeback, and in order to receive them 3 andas Micheletto was the firſt that diſcovered 
them, ſo he was the firſt that engaged them 3 running with his Troop to ſecure the Bri 
which croſſed the way not far from Angbiari. Micheletto having poſted himſelf at 
Bridge, Simominoan Officer of the Popes, and his Legat placed themſelves op the right 
hand, and the Florentine Commiſſaries, and General on the left 3 having planted the foot as 
thick as"poſſible upon the banks; there was only one way for the Enemy to attack them and 
that was by the bridge;nor hadtheFlorentinesany where to defend themſelves but therezonly 

they ordered thcir foot, that if the Enemies foot, ſhould leave the high way, and fall upon 
the flanks of their Horſe; they ſhould let fly at them with their Croſsbows, and give their 
Cavalry a ſecure paſſage over the Bridge. 

The firſt that appeared, were gallantly received by Micheletto, and repulſed ; but Aftor- 
re, and Franceſco Piccinino coming in with a commanded party, to their rclict, they _ 
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gcd him ſo briskly,that Michelerto was not only beat back over the Bridge, but purſued to 
the very end of the Town, and they which purſued them being charged again in the Flank, 
were repulſed over the Bridge, and all things as at firſt, This skirmith continued two 
hours compleat 3 ſometimes Nicolo, and ſometimes the Florentines being Maſters of the 
Bridge, and though the tight upon the Bridg was equal toboth, yer on this fide and the 
other, Nicolo had much the diſadvantage. For Nicolo's men paiting the Bridg were re- 
ceived by a groſs of the Enemy, which being drawn up with advantage by reaſon of the 
ground , could charge, or wheel, or relcive thoſe that were, diſtreſſed as they ſaw occaſi- 
on, But when the Florentines paſſed over, Nicolo had no /place to relieve his Men for 
the ditches and banks in the way, as it appeared in the conflict ; for though Nicolo's forces 
gained the Bridge ſeveral times, yer by the freſh ſupplies of che Enemy they were {lil tor- 
ced to give back : but when the Florentimes ara, and paſſed over the Bridge, Nicolo 
: hadnot time, by reaſon of the brisknels of their charge, and the incomodity of the ground 


Piccinino de«- 


to reinforce his Men, but thoſe which were behind were forced to mix with cloſe that were feared. 


before, one diſordered the other, and the whole Army was conſtrained to fly, and every 
Man got to Borgo as well as he could. The Florentines let them go, as having more incli- 
nation to the plynder, which in Horſes, Arms, and other things afforded them a plenti- 
ful ; for Nicolo there eſcaped not above 1000 Horſe, moſt of the reſt being taken 
Priſoners: the Cirizens of Borgo who had followed Nicolo tor prize, became prize them- 
ſelves, and were moſt of them taken with all their carriages and colours: this victory. was 
not ſo much prejudicial to the Duke, as it was advantagjous :to Twſcany, for had the Flo-- 
rentines loſt the Day, that Province had been his 3 but he loling it, loſt nothing but his Arms- 
and his Horſes, which a little Mony would recruit. Never was ti;ere .any War made in 
an Enemies Country with leſs execution than in this, for in ſo great a rout, and ſo ſharp 
an engagement, which laſted four hours, there was but one Man flain, and he not by any 
mater, |. honorable exploir, but falling from his Horſe, he was.troddegy to Death; with 
ſuch ſecurity did they tight chent; for all of them being cuiraſſiers on Horſeback, and: cogr- 
RY armed, they could not preſently be killed, , and if they found there was no, likely- 
ood of getting off themſelves, or being reſcued by their friends, they ſurrendered before 
they could come at them to ſlay them : this Battle both' in it ſelf and conſequences, wes; # 
inſtance of the unhappineſs of that War ; for the Enemy being beaten, and Nico/s 
Redo Borgo, the Commiſſioners would have purſued, and beſeiged him in that place,;,to* 
have made their ViRtory entire: But ſome of the Officers and Souldiers would not obey x 
pretending they would diſpoſe of their plunder, and cure themſelves of their wounds, :and 
whichis more remarkable,the next day about noon, without any regard to,or leave from their 


__ Officers, they went to Arezzo 3 depolited their prey 3 and xgturned to Anghtart - 
en | 


they had done. | | 
A thing fo contrary to all order and military diſcipline, that the reliques and xeminder 
of any well governed Army would cafily have rob'd them of the Viory, which ſo unde« 
ſervedly they had obtained. And beſides this, the Commiſlioners giving order that all pri- 
ſoners ſhould be kept ( to prevent their rallying, or getting together again ) in ſpight of 
their Orders, they diſmiſs*d them all. A thing moſt juſtly to be admir'd, that an Azmy © 
conſtituted,ſhould be able to get the Victory, and that the Enemy ihould be ſo poor 1pi- 
rited as to be beaten by them. Whilſt the Florentines therefore were marching to Arezzo, 
and returning again , Nicelo had opportunity to quit Borgo, and draw off all his Meu 
rowards Komagnzsz and with him the Florentine exiles, who ſecing their hopes deſperate of 
returning to Florerice 3, they diſperſed themſelves into all parts of Italy, and forme of them 
into other Conntrics, as their conveniences prompted them , of theſe Rinaldo choſe Anco- 
na for his rclideuce, and afterwards ( to bbtain a manſion in Heayen, for that which he 
had loſt upon Earth ) he went to viſit the Sepalchre of our Saviour 3 from whence being re» 
turned, as he was fitting at the Table very merry at the Wedding of one of his ters, 
he tell down on a ſuddain, and died. His fortune being favourable fo far, as to him 
away in one of the moſt pleaſant days of his Life > a Man truly honorable in all conditions, 
but would have been much more, had his ſtars brought him forth in a City that had been 
united 3. for Florence being faftious, the fame things diſguſted there, which would have 
been rewarded in another place. The Commiſſarics, when their Men were come back 
irom Arezzo, and Nicolo departed, preſented themſelves before Borgoz whereupon the 
Townſmen would have ſurrendered to the Florentines, but could not be accepted: in this 
Treaty and negotiation, the Commiſſaries became jealous of the Popes Legate , leſt he 
had a deſign for ſeizing it for the Church 3 ſo that they came to ill language, and doubricls 
ſome ill accident would have happened, had thoſe propoſals proceeded : but the Popes Le- 
gate being gratified in his delires : that Controverſy fell to the ground. Whilſt they were fo 
| Q. 
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t by 
Captains order,was told by a Country Man his friend, that it he had no mind to be kil- 
led, he ſhould have a care, and go back. Bartolomeo preſling to know his reaſon 3 he found 
the whole ſeries of the Plot, and went immediatly to the Governor, and acquainted him : 
who ſeizing upcn the Conſpirators, and doubling his Guards thereupon, expected the 
coming of Nicolo according to agreement,who came indeed punGtually at his time,but find- 
ing himſelf diſcovered,returned to his quarters. Whillt things were carried on in Tw{cany at 
this rate, with little advantage to the forces of the Duke, his affairs in Lombardy were a un- 
quiet, but with more detriment and loſs: for Count Franceſco as ſoon as the ſeaſon gave 
leave, took the field-with his Army, and the Venetians having repaired their fect in the 
Lake, he thought it beſt in the firſt place to make himſelf Maſter of that, and to drive the 
Duke out 3 ſuppoſing when he had done that, the reſt would be calie. Whereupon he 


rentixes, but being diſcovered before it was ripe, that alſo came to nothing. neigh the 


' cauſed the Venetian Fleet to ſet upon the Dukes 3 which they did, and defeated them 3 after 


which he took all the Caſtles which they had in their poſſeſhon, ſo that the Enemy which 
beſeiged Breſcia by land, underſtanding the deſtiny of their Camarades, drew off trom the 
ſeige 3 and left the Town free, after it had been ſtraitned three years. Having finiſhed 
his bulincſs there, and obtained ſo important a Victory, the Count thought fit to ſeek our 
the Enemy, who was retired to Socino, a Caſtle upon the River of Ogio, and diſlodging 
them there, they retreated to Cremona: where the Duke made a head, and reſolved to de- 


fend that part of his Country. But the Count adyancing daily againſt him; 'being fear- 


ful he ſhould loſe all, or a great part of his Territory, he began to lament the reſolution of 
ſending Nicolo into Tuſcany ; and to redreſs his error, he writ word to Nicolo of the condi- 
tion he was in, preſſing him with all ſpeed to come back to his reliet. The Florentines in 
the mean time had joyned their forces with the Popes, and made a halt at Angbiari a Caftle 
at the foot of the mountains which part Val di Tevere, from Valdicbians, four miles diſtant 
from San Sepulcro ; betwixt which places the way was plain, the Country champian, fit 
for Horſe, and proper for a Battle. Having heard of the Counts Victory, and that Nico- 
to was recalled, they t t the Viftory might be obtained without more hazard or labour, 


and therefore orders was diſpatched in all haſte to theComiſlaries to avoid an engagement by 


all means; for Nieolo could notitay in Tuſcany many days: Theſe orders coming to Ni- 
colo*s car, finding that of neceſſity he muſt part 3 that he might have left nothing untryed, 
he reſolved to provoke them to a Battle, believing he take them unprovided, {cci 

( according to their intelligence ) they could have no reaſon to expe any ſuch thing 3 a 
to this he was much encouraged by Rinaldo, the Conte di P oppi, and all the Florentine ex- 
iles, who kaew well enough they were undone if Nicolo departed ; but if they could bring 
them to a fight, there was a poſſibility of prevailing, and if they did loſe the Victory, they 
ſhouldloſe it with honor. 

This reſolution being taken, the Army moved ; and being advanced as far as Borgo be- 
fore the Florentines perceived it, he commanded 2000 Men, out of that City, who, C rely- 
ing much upon the conduct of their General, and the promiſes he made them, 
being alſo defirous of plunder ) followed him chearfully. Marching on from thence di- 
rectly toward Angbiari in Battalia, Nicolo arrived with his whole Army within two 
miles, when Micheletto Attendulo perceiving a great duſt, and ſaſpeQing it to be the Ene- 
my, cryed out to have all People ſtand to their Arms. The tumult in the Florentine 
Camp was not ſmall ; for that Army encamped ordinarily without any Diſcipline, and be- 
ing negligent betides,in preſumption the Enemy were further off,they were fitter to fly than 
to hght 3 all of them being diſarm'd,and firaggled fromtheir quarters into ſuch places. as the 
ſhade, or their recreations had carried them. Nevertheleſs fo much diligence was uſed by 
the Commiſfarics, and the General, that before the Enemy could get up, they were on 
Horſeback, and in order to receive them 3 andas Micheletto was the firſt that diſcovered 
them, ſo he was the firſt that engaged them 3 running with his Troop to ſecure the Bridge 
which croſſed the way not far from Anghiari. Micheletto having poſted himſelf at 
_ Simominoan Officer of the Popes, and his Legat placed themſelves op the right 
hand, and the Florentine Commiſſaries, and General on the left 3 having planted the foot as 
thick as'poſſible upon the banks; there was only one way for the Enemy to attack them and 
that was by the bridge;nor hadtheFlorentinesany where to defend themſelves but therezonly 
they ordered their foot, that if the Enemies foot, ſhould leave the high way, and fall upon 
the flanks of their Horſe they ſhould let fly at them with their Croſsbows, and give : ar 
Cavalry a ſecure paſſage over the Bridge. , 

The firſt that appeared, were gallantly received by Micheletto, and repulſed 3 but Aftor- 
re, and Franceſco Piccinino coming in with a commanded party, to their rclict, they pg” 
ge 
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gcd him ſo briskly,that Micheletto was not only beat back over the Bridge, but purſued to 
the very end of the Town, and they which purſued them being charged again in the Flank, 
were repulſed over the Bridge, and all things as at firſt» This skirmith continued two 
hours compleat 3 ſometimes Nicolo, and ſometimes the Florentines being Maſters of the 
Bridge, and though the tight upon the Bridg was cqual toboth, yer on this tide and the 
other, Nicolo had much the diſadvantage. For Nicolo's men patling the Bridg were re- 
ceived by a grols of the Enemy, which being drawn up with advantage by reaſon of the 
ground , could charge, or wheel, or releive thoſe that were, diſtrefled as they ſaw occaſi- 
on, But when the Florentine paſſed over, Nicolo had no -place to relieve his Men for 
the ditches and banks in the way, as it appeared in the conflict ; for though Nicolo's forces 
gained the Bridge ſeveral times, yet by the freſh ſupplies of the Enemy they were fill tor- 
ced to give back : but when the Florentimes prevailed, and paſſed over the Bridge, Nicolo 
| hadnot time, by reaſon of the brisknels of their charge, and the incomodity of the ground 


Piccinino des 


to reinforce his Men, but thoſe which were behind were forced to mix with choſe that were feared. 


before, one diſordered the other, and the whole Army was conſtrained to fly, and every 
Man got to Borgo as well as he could. The Florentines let them go, as having more mncli- 
nation to the plynder, which in Horſes, Arms, and other things afforded them a plenti- 
fal prey 3 for Nicolo there eſcaped not above 1000 Horſe, moſt of the reſt being taken 
Prifoners: the Cicizens of Borgo who had followed Nicols for prize, became prize them- 
ſelves, and were moſt of them taken 3 with all cheir carriages and colours: this victory, was 
not ſo much prejudicial to the Duke, as it was advantagious :to Tuſcany, for had the Flo-- 
rentines loſt the Day, that Province had been his 3 but he loling it, loſt nothing but his Arms 
and his Horſes, which a little Mony would recruit. Never was ti;ere .any War made in 
an Enemies Country with leſs execution than in this, for in ſo great a rout, and ſo-ſharp 
an engagement, which laſted four hours, there was but one Man lain, and he not by any 
w or honorable exploir, but falling from his Horſe, he was.troddea to Death; with 
ſuch ſecurity did they tight chen's for all of them being cuiraſfiers on Horſeback, and: aom- 
__ armed, they could not preſently be killed, and if they found there was no, likely- 
ood of getting off themſelves, or being reſcued by their friends, they ſurrendered before 
they could come at them to ſlay them : this Battle both' in it ſelf and conſequences,, was; 
inſtance of the 'unhappine of that War 3 for the Enemy being beaten, and Nigo/# 
ed to Borgo, the Commiſſioners would have purſued, and beſeiged him in that place,;,to- 
have made their Victory entire : But ſome of the Officers and Souldiers would not obey ; 
pretending they would diſpoſe of their plunder, and cure themſelves of their wounds, :and 
whichis more remarkable,the next day about noon,without any regard to,or leave from their 
ſuperior Officers, thcy went to Arezzo 3 depolited their prey 3 and xgturned to Anghtari - 
when they had done. | —_ 
A thing fo contrary to all order and military diſcipline, that the reliques and xemdinder 
of any well governed Army would calily have rob'd them of the Victory, which ſo unde-< 
ſervedly they had obtained. And beſides this, the Commiſſioners giving order that all pri- 
ſoners ſhould be kept ( to prevent their rallying, or getting together again ) in ſpight of 
their Orders, they diſmiſs'd them all. A thing moſt juſtly to be admir'd, that an Army © 
conſtituted,ſhould be able to get the Victory, and that the Enemy ſhould be ſo poor 1pi- 
rited as to be beaten by them. Whilſt the Florentines therefore were marching to Arezzo, 
and returning again , Nicelo had opportunity to quit Borgo, and draw off all his Meu 
towards Komagns; and with him the Florentine exiles, who ſecing their hopes defperate of 
retutning to Florence 3. they diſperſed themſelves into all parts of Italy, and ſome of them 
into other Countrics, as their conveniences prompted them , of theſe Rinaldo choſe Anco- 
ns for his relideuce, and afterwards ( to obtain a manſion in Heayen, for that which he 
had loſt upon Earth ) he went to viſit the Scpulchre of our Saviour 3 from whence being re- 
turned, as he was fitting at the Table very merry at the Wedding of one ot his eers, 
he tell down on a ſuddain, and died. His fortune being favourable fo far, as to him 
away in one of the moſt pleaſant days of his Life 3 a Man truly honorable in all conditions, 
but would have been much more, had his ſtars brought him forth in a City that bad been 
united 3 tor Florence being faftious, the fame things diſguſted there, which would have 
been rewarded in another place. The Commiſſaries, when their Men were come back 
irom Arezzo, and Nicolo departed, preſented themſelves before Borgoz whereupon the 
Townſmen would have ſurrendered to the Florentines, but could not be accepted: in this 
Treaty and negotiation, the Commiſſaries became jealous of the Popes Legate , leſt he 
had a deſign for ſeizing it for the Church 3 ſo that they came to ill language, and doubr\cls 
{ome ill accident would have happened, had thoſe propoſals proceeded : but the Popes Le- 
gate being gratihed in his delixes : that Controverſy tell to the ground. Whillt they m__ io 
olict- 


- 


"as 
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Poppi beſciged. 


Poppi's ſpeech 
ro the Floren-, 
tine Comiſſa- 


rem, 


Neri's anſwer, 


ſolicitons for the enterprize of Borgo, news came that Niceto Piccinino was riiarclicd towards 
Rome 3 but others ſaid towards La Marca, wherefore the Legat, and many of thereſt, gave 
their opinions to march towards Perugia, tobe ready to detetid cither Rome or La Marca, 
whither Nicolo was fled with Bernardo de Medici; and Neri, with the Florentizer, were to 
march for Caſentino : this being determined, Neri departed with his forces to Kaſſina 
took it; and Bibiena, Prato Vecchio, and Romeni ; from thence he marched to Poppi, and 
beſciged it on two ſides3 one towards the plain of Certomonds ; and the other upon the 
mountain which goes along to Froazoli, Count Poppi ſeeing himſtlf forſaken both by God 
and Mari; had ſhut himſelf upin Poppi, not with any hopes of relief, but to make his con- 
ditions ſo much the better 3 and Neri coming before it, and forming his ſcige 3 he deſired 
a parly, and had wn gre a5 in his ſtare could be CORUON gs 
away himſelf, and his Children, with what ever they could carry with them, for 
which « the Town arid its Territory was to be delivered to the Florentines ; whillt the 
Treaty was managing, hecame down to the Bridge over the Ar#o which is at the end Of the 
Town, and calling to Neri, in great fortow and afflition he ſaid to him, 

« Had 1 confidered my own ill fortune, and your power as I ſhould have done, I had 
© been now as a friend lating your viQtory, and not ſupplicating your Mercy as an 
«Enemy. Fortune it cient is Gtvoattble and ptopitious to you: to me it is rigid and 
©« ſevere I had Horſes and Arms, and ard Eſtate, and who can wonder if 1 
« part with them unwillingly ? bat if you pleafe (' as you tnay ) to command all Tuſcany, 
« we muſt of neceſſity obey : I have this only to comfort me, that had not I committed 
& this error ſuch would not have been that exerciſe nor demonſtration of your Generolity, 
©* for if now you ſhall think fit to preſerve me, you will leave to the World an ind<lible in- 
© ſtance, and c of Clemency : let therefore your compaſſion exceed my offence, and 
« perrtut at leaſt this ſingle refidence may contitiue to thoſe from whom your prede- 
<« <fors have received formerly many obligati 

upon People which could do him 


obligations. 
Nori replyed, © That he had unhappily placed his 
© nogood. That he had tranſgreſſed fo hight 't the Republick of Florence, that as 
< things then ſtood, there was a neceſſity up all, atid that he muſt abandon thoſe 
_— as he was an Enemy to Florence, ns fend he had refuſed to preſerve 3 for 
< he had ſo#11 a Teſtimony and example of himſelf, That he could not be continu- 
© ed 3 and in every change of fortune had been ſo uncoriſtant and various,that they could not 
© have any confidence but that ftill he would be working to the prejudice of their ſtate, and 
«yet it was not ſo much him, as his intereſt they were afftaid of. But if he would with- 
« draw into Germany, the Government of Florence would intercede, that he might reſide 
© there as a Prince;- and be a friend to him, for the obligations he ſaid they had received 
< from his Anceſtors. To which the Count anſwered in great paſſion, that he would be 
« fiviber off of the Fleventiner than fo.nnd laying afule all Gurcher copitaletion (lorlng do re 
* medy ) the Count delivered up the Town, and all his other concerns to the Florentines ; 
* only his goods, his Wife and Children departed with him, very diſconſolate, for having 
loſt a Dominion which his predecefſors had enjoyed above 4oo years. Theſe ſucceſſes be- 
ing known in Florence, were received with great joy and acclamation, both by the Ma- 
giltrares and People. And becauſe Barnarderte de Medici, found that Nicolo*s marching 
towards Rome or La Marca would be of little importance, he. returned with his forces to 
Neri, and both of them coming back to Florence, it was reſolved that they ſhould be enter- 
p90 Ent ts > be conferred by that City, upon their victori- 
ous members, and accordingly they were received in a Triumphant magner, by the Senate, 
che Captains of the Partics, and the whole City befide, , 
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T always was (and *tis reaſonable it be) the deſign and end of all thoſe who make war 
to enrich themſelves, and impoveriſh the Enemy 3 nor is conqueſt and victory defired 
| _= any other ſcore, but to magnifie the one, and to depreſs the other : hence it is, 
that when ever victory impoveriſhes or debilitates you, you have either Ned,or 
fallen ſhort of what you aimed at in the War. That Prince, or Commonwealth is 
enriched by Victory, when he extirpateth his Enemy, and impropriats the ſpoil. On the 
otherlide, his victory impoveriſhes him, when ( though he overcomes his Enemy ) he can- 
not utterly extinguiſh him, and the ſpoil and prey is left to the Souldiers. This Prince, 
this Commonwealth is unhappy in its loſſes, but more in its victories 3 for being defeated, 
it is lyable to the injurics of its Enemies 3 and being vicorious, to the contumely of its 
friends, which as they are leſs reaſonable,are leſs ſapportable,ſecing, it is again necefſirated to 
oppreſs and diſguſt its ſubjets by new impoſitions and taxes: and if there be the leaſt hu« 
manity in Government, it cannot rejoice or exſult in a victory, which makes all its ſub- 
jets ſad. The well governed Commonwealths of old, were wont to fill their Bags with 
Gold and Silver 3 deftribute donatives 3 remit ſubſidies and tribute to the People 3 and ſo- 
lemnize their Victories with merriment and feaſtings but thoſe of whom we write, drain- 
ed their Exchequer, impoveriſhed the People 3 and never ſecured themſelves of their Ene- 
mies z which proceeded from the diſorders in the management of the War 3 for havin 
beaten, and pillaged the Enemy, they neither kept 'them Priſoners, nor killed them 
that (being incenſed )) they forbare revenging themſelves upon the Conqueror no longer 
than he which commanded them could recruit them with Horſes and Arms 7and the plun- 
der and ranſoms falling to the Souldier, the Conquerours made no advantage of the - ſpoits 
of the Enemy, but were forced to tear their ſupplies aut of the bowels of their SubjeQs 3 no- 
thing of benefit accruing to the People, they were rendered more imperious; and cruel in 
their taxes : and thoſe Souldiers had brought things to that paſs, that both the Conqueror ' 
and conquered ( if they intented to preſerve their authority over their Men )) were in ne- 
celity of more mony 3 for the one fide was to be recruited, the other to be rewarded; and 
as the one could not fight, unleſs he was newly equipped ; ſo the other would not engage 
him, without recompence for what was paſſed ; from whence it happened that one fide had 
no great joy of its victory 3 and the other no great ſence of its lo{s3 for the conquered had 
tine to xecruit, and the Conqueror had none to purſue. This diforder and perverlenels = 
| Q 2 
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The Duke pro- 


poſerh a 
Peace. 


The ivgrati- 
rude of the 
Venetians. 


Micheletts Ge- 


the Souldier was the reaſon that Nicolo was recruited, and on Horſe back again, before his 


defeat was known thorow Italy; and ſharper war he made upon 
than he had ever done betore. 


This it was that after 


his Enemies afterwards, 
his rout before Breſcia enabled him to 


ſurprize Verons : this it was, that after he was worſted at Verona, gave him opportunity to 
invade Tuſcany this it was, that after his loſs at Angbiari, recruited him again, and made 


him ſtronger in the held ( ere he got wm 
Duke new hopes of defending Lombardy, though by 
the Enemy an alarm at Txſcarny, the Duke of 


upon It as 


loſt: for whilſt Nicolo was givi 


) than he was before, which 


gave the 
means of his abſence he had looked 


Milan was reduced to a condition of hazarding all, and theretore apprehending he mighe 
be undone, before Nicolo ( who was ſent for ) would come to his reſcue, to ſtop the Ca- 
reer of the Count, and temper his fortune by induſtry, which he could not do by force 3 he 
had recourſe to thoſe xemedies which in the like caſe he had many times uſed, and ſent Ni- 
colo da Efti Prince of Ferrara, to Peſchiera to the Count, to perſwade him in his name to a 
Peace; and to remonſtrate to him that the proſecution of the War could not turn to his ad- 


vant 


;for if the Duke ſhould be diſtreſſed, and unable to maintain his reputation,the Count 


would be the firſt which would ſuffer by it; by reaſon the Venetians and Florentines would 
have no farthes occa{gon, * and by conſequence no farther eſteem for him : and asa teſtimony 
of the ſinccrity of his-propoſal, the Duke offered roconſummate his Marriage, and ſend his 
Daughter to Ferrara to be delivered to him as ſoon-as the peace was concluded, to which 
the Count replied, that if the Duke did truly deſire peace, he might ealily have it 3 for the 
Venetians and Florentines were as much inclined to it as he, but the difhculty would be to 
perſwade them he was in carneſt,as knowing he would never have propoſed any ſuch thing, 
had not ſome neceſſity conſtrained him 3 and as ſoon as that ſhould be removed, he would 
make War upon them again. 

As to the buſineſs of his Marriage, he could not repoſe any confidenee in his promiſe, ha- 
ving been ſo often bafiled by him before : nevertheleſs if every thing elſe were agreed, he 


ſhould proceed in it as his friends ſhould adviſe. 


The Venetians, who arc jealous of their 


Souldiers, where they have no reaſon to be fo, had reaſon enough to be luſpicious here, 
which the Count being deſirous to remove, 
nable 3 but his mind was fo inflamed with ambition, and the Venetians ſo lack, and inte- 
pidated with jealouſie, little more was done that Summer : ſo that when Nicolo Piccining 
xeturned-into Lombardy Witter came on, and the Armies were ſent to their Winter quar- 
ters. \. The Count to Verona; the Duke to Cremona: the Florentines into Tuſcany, nl the 


Popes Army to-Ro 


hopes to have talicts hams from Franceſco Piccinino, 
detended them ſo well, they could not get them out of his hands 3 nevertheleſs their com- 
ing into thoſe parts {© territicd the People of Ravenna that to avoid the domination of the 
Church, by conſent of Oftafio di Potenta their Lord, they ſubmitted to the Venetian, who 
( in recompence of his kindneſs, that he might never recover by force, what he had given 
them with {> little diſcretion ) ſent Oftafio with his only Son to ſpend their days in Candis, 


they died : in which expedition his Holineſs wanting 


where 
Victory at 


Things being in this poſture, and all fides. thinki 
Winter ; all thoughts of 


the War with all diligence imagi- 


nas which after the Battle of Angbiari,aſſaulted Frrli and Bologna in 


who kept them from his Father, and 


Mony, ( notwithſtanding the 


Angbiari ) he was glado fell the Caſtle of Borgo 4 San Sepulcro to the Floren- 
tines for 25000 Ducats. 


themſelves ſafe as long as it was 


ce were laid alide, eſpecially by the Duke, who thought him- 


{elf doubly ſafe, both in the ſeaſon of the year, and the arrival of Nicolo ; had therefore 
broke of his Treaty with the Cont a little abruptly 3 and in great haſte rigged out Nicolo 
again with all provihons and accoutrements that were neceſlary for the War: the Count 
having, notice of his preparations, went to Venice to conſult the Senate how affairs were to 
be oxdered the next Summer. When Nicolo was ready ( perceiving the Enemy out of or- 
der )' he never ſtaid for the Spring, but in the coldeſt of the Winter he paſſed the Adds, 
and Acrs, ſurprized 2000 Horſe, and took moſt of them Priſoners : but that which couch- 
ed the Commer neareſt, and ſtartled the Venetians, was the detction of Ciarpellone one of his 
principal officers, who went over to the Duke : the Cont had m5 ſooner the news, but he 
left Vexice; and coming with all poſlible ſpeed to Breſcia, he found Nicolo retired, and gone 
back to his former ſtation : the Coxnnt had no mind, tinding the Enemy gone, to follow him 
at that time; but choſe rather to defer, till ſome advantage ſhould tempt him, and give 
him opportunity to reyenge himſelf : he prevailed therefore with the Venetian to recall the 
forces they had in the Florentine ſervice in Tuſca 

upon Micbeletto Attendulo, Gattamelata bcing, dead. 


3 and to confer the command of them 
The ſpring being come, Nicolo Pic- 


neral for the </2ino was firſt in the tield, and beſeiged Cignano, a Caſtle ſome twelve miles diſtant fom 
League, 


Breſcia : to the relict of which, the Count addreſſed himſelf; and betwixt the two Gene- 


rals 
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rals the War was managed as formerly. The Cont being, fearful of Bergamo, went with 
his Army and encampcd before Martinengo, a Cattle which ( if taken ) lay very conveni- 


ent for the ſuccouring of Bergamo ( which City was by Nicolo greatly diſtrefled ) who tind- 
ing he could not cafily be diſturbed, but by the way ot Martinengo, had ſupplicd it plenti- 
fully with all things, ſo as the Cont was forced to beſeige it withall his Army 3 whereupon 


Nicolo marched with his forces where he might molt conveniently incommode him, and in- 
trenched himſelf ſo ſtrangely, the Count could not ( without manifeſt danger ) affail him, 
ſo that thereby he broughe things 
the beſciged 3 and the Cownt than the Caſtle. For the Count could neither keep the ſeige 
for want of proviſions, nor riſe, for fear of Nicolo's Army ; and every body expected vi- 
Qory for the Duke, and deſtruftion tor his Enemy : but fortune, ( which never wants 
ways of favouring her friends, and diſobliging her Enemies ) brought it about, that Nicolo 
in confidence of his Victory was grown (o 1nſolently haughty, that without reſp=c&t to the 
Duke, or himſelf, he ſent him word that he had ſerved him a long time, and as yct not 
gained ſo much ground as would bury him when he died 3 he deſired therefore to know 
what recompence he was to expe for all his dangers, and fatigues 3 for it being now in his 
power to make him abſolute Maſter of Lombardy, and to put 


to that pals, that the beſeiger was in more diſtreſs, than . 


his Enemies into his hands, y;,,14 inf 


he thought it but reaſonable, as he was certain of his Victory, to be ſecured of his reward 3 lence to the 
and therefore he did propoſe he might have the City of Piacenzs made over to him, that Duke. 


when he had tired and worn himſeltout in his wars, he might have that Town tor his re- 
cels ; and at the laſt he took the boldneſs to threaten the Duke with the quitting his enter- 
prize, it he was not gratified in his demands. This contumelious and infolent way of ca» 
pitulation, was ſo offenſive, and deteſtable to the Duke, that he reſolved to loſe all, rather 
than comply 3 ſo that this arrogance in Nicolo wrought an effe&t upon him, to which the 
Arms nor the minaces of the Enemy could never reduce him 3 and that was to make 


peace with the Count, to whom he ſent Guido Buone da Fortona with fals of peace; Peace berwixe 
and the proffer of his Daughter > which was embraced with both Arms by the Count and = —— 4 


his Collegues. | 

All being privatly agreed among themſelves; the Duke ſent a meſſage to Nicolo to re- 
quire him to make a Truce with the Count for a twelve month 3 memes wk his treaſure 
was low, and had been fo exhauſted with the War, that he could not bur prefer a certain 
Peace, before a Victory that was doubtful, Nicolo admired his reſolution, as not able to 
imagine what ſhould make him reje fo glorious a Victory z not in the leaſt ſaſpecting, that 
he bogled at the remuneration of his friends, and choſe rather to let his Enemies eſcape 3 (o 
that not obeying him readily, the Duke was conſtrained to threaten, that without imme- 
diate compliance, he would deliver him up as a prey to his own Souldiers, and his Enemy. 
Whereupon -Nicolo ſubmitted but with the ſame alacrity as one that is forced to torſake both 
his Country and friends; complaining, and lamenting his unhappineſs, whole victory over 
his Enemics was always interrupted either by his fortune, or the Duke. The truce being 
made, the Marriage betwixt Madona Bianca and the Count was conſummated,” and the City 
of Cremona given to her in Dower : after which, the peace was concluded in November 1441, 
at which for the Venetians Franceſco Barbadico, and Pagolo Frono, for the Florentines Agno- 
lo Acciailo were preſent 3 the Venetians got by this peace Peſchiera, Aſola, and Leonata a 
Caſtle belonging to the of Mantua. 

The Wars in Lombardy being ended,the only part of Italy where there was any Hoſiility, 
wasin the Kingdom of Naples, which not being able to be com was the occalion of 
new troubles in Lombardy. During the Wars in thoſe parts, Alfonſo of Aragon had over- 
run the whole Kingdom of Naples, and left the King Rinato nothing at all but the Country 
about the Metropolis. Whercupon Alfonſo conceiving the victory already in his hands, 
reſolved whilſt he beſeiged Napler, to ſeize upon Benevente, and the reli of the Towns 
which were yet remaining to the Coxnt in thoſe Countries, ſuppoſing it might be done with- 


out much danger, the Count himſelf being imployed in Lombardy ; and his defign fucceed- 
cd as calily-as he imagined; for he took all his Towns with litrle or no jon. But 
the news arriving, ot the peace in Lombardy, Alfonſo began to a leſt the Count 


( to recover what he had loſt ) ſhould joyn with Kinato, and Rinato being of the ſame opi- 
nion, ſent to invite, and ſolicite the Comnt, that he would come, and revenge himſelt of 
his Encmy, by rcleiving his friend. On the ocherlide Alfonſs was as earneſt with the 
Duke, that in reſpe& ot the friendſhip which was betwixt them, he would give the Count 
ſome diverſion, and by imploying himin greater affairs, enforce him from undertaking of 
this. Philippo entertained the motion very m—_ z not conlidering it intrenched upoa 
that peace, which not long before he had concluded with ſo much prejudice to himſelt : he 
cauſed therefore to be ſignitied to the Pope Engenins, that then was the time to recover the 
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Towns which the Country had taken from the Churches, and for his cafier ſucceſs, he prof- 
fered him Nicolo Piccinino ( who was in his pay ) during the War, but diſcharged upori 
the peace, and was at that time in Romagna with his forces : the Pope received the propo- 
{ition very joyfully upon a double account, both as he hated Franceſco, and defired his own, 
and though he had been cheated by Nicoloonce before, yet now the Duke interpoling, he 
could not ſuſpe& him in the leaſt 3 joyning his forces therefore with Nicolo's, he marchcd 
into La Mares : the Coxnt being, much alarm'd at the news, got what ſtrength together he 
could, and went to encounter them. 

In the mean time Alfonfo took Naples 3 and all that Kingdom fell into his hands except 
Caſtelnuovo : Rinato a having left ſtrong Garriſon in Caftelnwovo , went away himſelf 
for Florence, where he was moſt honorably received, but _ was not able to conti- 
nue the War, he ſtayed there but ſome certain days, and away he paſſed to Marſilia ; du- 
ring which time Alfonſo had taken CaſteInwovo, and the Count was got in to La Marca, but 
not ſo ſtrong as the Pope and Nicolo; wheretore he addrefled himſelf to the Venetian, and 
Florentine tor aſſiſtance both of Men and miony 3, repreſenting to them that unleſs they now 
looked about them, anddid ſomething to reſtrain the Pope and Alfonſo, whilſt he was in 
being, afterwards they would have enough to do to ſecure themſelves, for they might joyn 
with Dake Philip, and divide all Italy betwixt them : for ſome time both Venetian and 
Florentine ſuſpended their anſwer, either becauſe they were unwilling to make his Holi- 
neſs, and Alfonfo their Encmies 3 or elſe becauſe their hands were already tull in Bologna. 
Hannibal Bentivoglio had driven Franceſco Piccinino out of that City, and to enable himſelf 
wo defend it againſt the Duke (who was a favourer of Franceſco }) he had delired the afſi- 
ſtance of the Venetians and Florentines ; agd they not denied it. Whilſt the affairs in Bo- 
logna were in this manner uncertain, they could not reſolve to give the Count their aſſi- 
ſtance 3 but Hannibal defeating Franceſco afterwards, ſo that all things there ſeemed to be 
compoſed, they then concluded to ſupply him. Yet firſt to ſecure themſelves againſi the 
Duke, they renewed the League with him, to which the Duke was not averſe, tor though 
he had conſented to the War againſt the Count, whilſt Kinato was in the held 3 yet now 
Rinato was routed, and his whole Kingdom taken from him, he had no mind the Count 

' ſhould be deſtroyed likewiſe: and to that end he not only conſented to the aid which they 
deſired, but he writ to Alfonſo to draw his forces back again into Naples, and not to pro- 
fecute the War there any longer 3 to which, although Alfoxſo was very unwilling, yet in 
reſpe& of his obligations to the Duke, he quietly conſented, and drew of his Army to the 
other fide of Trento. 

Whilſt things were in this poſture in Romagna, the Florentines were not unanimous at 
home : among the Citizens of chiefeſt reputation and authority in that Government, Neri 
the Son of Gino Capponi was one, of whole intereſt Coſimo de Medici was molt particularly 
jealous, in reſpet of the great vogue he had both in the City, and Army : for having a 
long time had the Command of the Florentine forces, he had gaincd them exceedingly by his 
courage and deportment : beſides the many great ſervices performed by him and his father 
( the Father having taken Piſa, and the Sn defeated Nicolo at the Battle of Anghiart ) 
were freſh upon the memory, and cauſed him to be beloved by moſt People, but dicaded 
by fuch as were fearful of more Companions in their Government. Amongſt other of their 
principal Officers, there was one Baldaccio 4" Anghbiari, an excellent Souldier 3 not to be 
ſurpaſſed, either for courage or condut in all Iraly at thattime: having always command- 


Florentinefoor, Ed their foot, he had gained fo great influence upon them, that it was generally believed, 


with him they would undertake any enterprize what ever, when ever he delired them. 
This Baldaccio was a great lover of Neri,of whoſe bravery and prudence he had all along becn 
a witneſs, which to the reſt of the Grandecs, gave great occaſion of ſuſpicion 3 and think- 
ing with themſelves that to let him a lone wonld be | mdrny but to impriſon him much 
more they reſolved to make him away, and fortune effeted it. Bartolomeo Orlandini 
was at that time Gonfaloniere di,Ginſtitin, who having been ſent to keep the paſs at Marradi 
( as was ſaid before ) when Nicolo Piccinino made his inroad into Tuſcany, had moſt baſe- 
ly deſerted it, and expoſed a Country which was almoſt inacceſſible of it ſelf. Baldaccio 
was {fo much provoked, or rather aſhamed at his cowardice, that he ſpake ſlightly of him, 
and writ ſeveral letters cxpreſſing his contempt 3 which Bartolomeo reſenting highly, and 
being conſcious it was trucz he reſolved to be revenged, and expiate his own fault with the 
death of his accuſer : his reſolution being known to other of his Enemies, they encouraged 
him to procecd, and at one blow to revenge himſelt for the injury he had received 3 and de- 
liver the ſtate from a perſon they could ncither retain without danger, nor diſmiſs without 
ruine. Having hxed upon his way, Bartolomeo ſhut up ſeveral armcd Men one day in the 
Chamber and Baldaccio being come to the Piazza (as he conſtantly did) toWiſcourſe 
with the Magiltrats, aud require orders for his condu@, the Gonfaloxizre ſent to ſpeak 
with 
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ſpeak with him, and he preſently obeyed : ſeeing him coming, the Gonfaloniere went to 
rmcet him, and entertained him about his affairs three or four turns in the Serators Cham- 
ber 3 but at length having drilled him nearthe Chamber where his ambuih was hid, he 

ve the Signal, and all of them ruſhing upon him ( who was alone, and without arms ) 
the killed him, and threw him out of the Palace window which looks towards the Dogans 3 
and then cutting off his Head, and carrying his trunk into the Piazzo, they left it there all 
day as a ſpe&tacle for the People: he had only one Son by his Wife Annalena; which li- 
ving not long after him, Annalena deprived both of Husband and Child, and reſolving to 
have no farther converſation with Man, ſhe made a Monaltery of her houſe, and ſhutting 
her ſelf up with ſeveral other Noble Perſons, which came to her to that purpoſe ; ſhe ſpent 
the remainder of her days there in great piety and devotion;calling theMonaſtery by her own 
Namie, and immortalizing her memory, both by the one and the other. This aQion was 
no ſinall diminution to Nerji;and took away a conſiderable part of his reputation and friends; 
yet it did not ſatishe the contri for having bots more than ten years at the helm, the 
authority of the Bali Expired, and every body began to talk and a& with more freedom 
thati they thought convenient, they judged it neceſſary to revive that Court, for the encou- 
ragetnent of their friends, and the depreſſion of their Enemies 3 Hereupon, in the Year 
1444, the Counſels, created a new Balia, which re-eftabliſhed the Ofhces 4 contradted 


1444 


the number of the Officers which were to chuſe the Senators, renewed the Chancery of refor- #191: refor- 
mation 3 removing Philippo Peruzzi out of the Chancelbrſhip,and putting one into his place ®*< 


who they believes would be governed by them. They prolonged the baniſhment of thoſe 
that were refractory; impriſoned Giovanni, the Son of Simone Veſpucci ; degraded the Ac- 
coppiatort as E uemies to the State, and with them the Sons of Piero Baroncelli ; all the Serag- 
li, Bartolomeo Fortini, Franceſco Caftellani, and ſeveral others ; by which means they pro- 
cured great reputation, and authority to thernſelves, and no little prejudice, and difj - 
ment to their Enemies and having ſetled themſelves at home in the Government, they 
gafi to look about, and enquire how. were abroad. 

Nicold Piccinino ( as we ſaid before) being abandoned by Alfonſo 3 and the Count, by 
aliſtance of the Florentines, become fortnidably powerful, he- aſſaulted Nicolo not far from 
Firms,” and gavehimſo great a defeat, that Nicelo wet glad to fly (almoſt alone) to Momee- 
ehio, where he fortitied hindelffo wall, and defended himfelf fo bravely, that in a ſhore 
time his whole Army repaired to him again, and put him into a condition of ſupporting 
eaſily afainſt the Count, and the rather, becauſe Winter being come, both of them wer 
conn to ſend their Armies into ers. All Winter long Nicolo was imp in 
increaling his Army, which was farthered - Fry ailiſtance of the Pope, and Alfor- 
ſb; iffomuch that when the ſpring a and both Armies touk the field, the Coun 
was much too weak for Nicol», and indeed brought tothat extremity of want, that he 
muſt of neceſſity have been ruined, had not the Duke fruſtrated the advantage which N;- 
colg had got over him. Philip ſent to Nicolo to deſire he would come preſently to him, for 
he tnuſt needs ſpeak perſonally with bim about buſineſs of very great importance:and Nicolo, 
being greedy to know it, lefe his evinmand to his Son Franceſcs, and went to Milan to the 
Duke; relinquilhing a certain victory, for an uncertain reward, which being perceived by 
the Cornt he thought that occaſion of engaging the Son in tris Fathers abſence, was not to 
be flipped,and coming to a tight with him near the Caſtle di Monteloro,he overthrew Fran- 
e/co, and took him Priſoner. 


Nicole arriving at Milan, finding himſelf deluded by the Duke, and underſtanding the Nicolo dyes, 


dcfeat, and ithpriſoament of his Son, he took it to heart, and dyed with forrow 1445 in 

the 64 year of his age, a more brave, than fortunate General. He left only two Sons, 
Franceſco, and Giacopo, whoſe conduQt was lefs, and fortune worle than their Fathers 3 fo. 
that the Diſciples of Bracio were almoſt extin&t, whilſt the Sfirzeſcban being more ſucceſ-. 
tul, became more glori The Pope underſtanding Nicolo was dead, and his Army -, 
verthrown ( not daring to rely much upon the King of Aragons ſupplies ) defired a peace 

of the Count, and obtained it by the mediation of the Florentines, by which the Pope was 

to have in La Marca, Ofimio, Fabriano, and Ricanato reſtored, and all the reſt were to re- 

main to the Count. Aﬀer this accomodation in Ls Marcs, all Italy had been quiet, had 
not the Bologneſi diſturbed it. There were two ſuper-eminent families in the Can- 

neſchi, and the Bentivogli ; Hannibal was the head of the latter, and Battifte of the firſt. To 

beget the greater contidence betwixt them, many matches had been made; but 

Men that afpire to the ſame degree of greatneſs, an allyance is ſooner made,than a friend-. 
Ihip. Bologna was in League with the Venetians, and Florentines, which League was 
tmade by Hannibal Bentivoglio's means after Franceſco Piccinino was expelled. Battiſta, un- 
derſtanding how carneſtly the Duke delired the friendſhip of that City, contrived how -n | 
might 
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Towns which the Country had taken from the Churches, and for his cafier ſucceſs, he prof. 
fered him Nicolo Piccinino ( who was in his pay ) during the War, but diſcharged upori 
the peace, and was at that time in Romagna with his forces : the Pope received the propo- 
{ition very joyfully upon a double account, both as he hated Franceſco, and deſired his own, 
and though he had been cheated by Nicoloonce before, yet now the Duke interpoſing, he 
could not ſuſpe& him in the leaſt 3 joyning his forces therefore with Nicolo's, he marchcd 
into La Marca : the Coxnt being, much alarm'd at the news, got what ſtrength together he 
could, and went to encounter them. 

In the mean time Alfonfo took Naples 3 and all that Kingdom fell into his hands except 
Caſtelnnovo : Kinato a having left ſtrong Garriſon in Cafteln»ovo , went away himſelf 
for Florence, where he was moſt honorably received, but __ was not able to conti- 
nue the War, he ſtayed there but ſome certain days, and away he paſſed to Marſilia ; du- 
ring which time Alfonſo had taken CafteInwovo, and the Count was got in to La Marca, but 
not ſo ſtrong as the Pope and Nicolo: wheretore he addrefled himſelt to the Venetian, and 
Florentine for aſſiſtance both of Men and niony 3 repreſenting to them that unleſs they now 
looked about them, anddid ſomething to reſtrain the Pope and Alfonſo, whilſt he was in 
being, afterwards they would have enough to do to ſecure themſelves, for they might joyn 
with Dake Philip, and divide all Italy betwixt them : for ſome time both Venetian and 
Florentine ſuſpended their anſwer, either becauſe they were unwilling to make his Holi- 
neſs, and Alfonfo their Encmies ; or elſe becauſe their hands were already tull in Bologna. 
Hannibal Bentivoglio had driven Franceſco Piccinino out of that City, and to enable himſelf 
wo defend it againſt the Duke (who was a favourer of Franceſco }) he had defired the aſſi- 
ſtance of the Venetians and Florentines ; and they not denied it. Whilſt the affairs in Bo- 
logna were in this manner uncertain, they could not reſolve to give the Count their afſi- 
ſtance 3 but Hannibal defeating Franceſco afterwards, ſo that all things there ſeemed to be 
compoſed, they then concluded to ſupply him. Yet firſt to ſecure themſelves againſ; the 
Duke, they renewed the League with him, to which the Duke was not averſe, for though 
he had conſented to the War againſt the Count, whilſt Rinato was in the held 3 yet now 
Rinato was routed, and his whole Kingdom taken from him, he had no mind the Count 

' ſhould be deſtroyed likewiſe: and to that end he not only conſented to the aid which they 
deſired, but he writ to Alfonſo to draw his forces back again into Naples, and not to pro- 
fecute the War there any longer 3 to which, although Alfonſo was very unwilling, yet in 
reſpect of his obligations to the Duke, he quietly conſented, and drew of his Army to the 
other ſide of Trento, 

Whilſt things were in this poſture in Romagna, the Florentines were not unanimous at 
home : among the Citizens of chicfeſt reputation and authority in that Government, Neri 
the Son of Gino Capponi was one, of whole intereſt Coſimo de Medici was moſt particularly 
jealous, in reſpe of the great vogue he had both in the City, and Army : for having a 
Jong time had the Command of the Florentine forces, he had gaincd them exceeding]y by his 
courage and deportment : beſides the many great ſervices performed by him and his father 
( the Father having taken Piſa, and the Sn defeated Nicolo at the Battle of Angbiart ) 
were freſh upon the memory, and cauſed him to be beloved by moſt People, but dreaded 
by ſuch as were fearful of more Companions in their Government. Amongſt other of their 

——— principal Officers, there was one Baldaccio d" Angbiari, an excellent Souldicr 3 not to be 

neral of the furpaſſed, cither for courage or condudt in all Iraly at thattime: having always command- 

Florentinefoot, ©d their foot, he had gained fo great influence upon them, that it was generally believed, 

with him they would undertake any enterprize what ever, when ever he deſired them. 
This Baldaccio was a great lover of Neri,of whoſe bravery and prudence he had all along been 
a witneſs, which to the reſt of the Grandees, gave great occaſion of ſuſpicion 3 and think- 
ing withthemſelves that to let him a lone wonld be dangerous, but to impriſon him much 
more they reſolved ro make him away, and fortune effefted it. Bartolomeo Orlandini 
was at that time Gonfaloniere di Ginſtitiz, who having been ſent to keep the paſs at Marradi 
( as was ſaid before ) when Nicolo Piccinino made his inroad into Twſcany, had moſt baſe- 
ly deſerted it, and expoſed a Country which was almoſt inacceſſible of it ſelf. Baldaccio 
was fo much provoked, or rather aſhamed at his cowardice, that he ſpake ſlightly of him, 
and writ ſeveral letters cxpreſling his contempt 3 which Bartolomeo reſenting highly, and 
being conſcious it was truc 3 he reſolved to be revenged, and expiate his own fault with the 
death of his accuſer : his reſolution being known to other of his Enemies, they encouraged 
him to procecd, and at onc blow to revenge himſelf for the injury he had received 3 and de- 
liver the ſtate from a perſon they could neither retain without danger, nor diſmiſs without 
ruine. Having fxcd upon his way, Bartolomeo ſhut up ſeveral armcd Men one day in the 
Chamber and Baldaccio being come to the Piazza (as he conſtantly did) toWiſcourſe 
with the Magiltrats, aud require orders for his condu@, the Goyfaloxiere (ent to ſpeak 
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ſpeak with him, and he preſently obeyed : ſeeing him coming, the Gonfaloniere went to 
meet him, and entertained him about his affairs three or four turns in the Sexators Cham- 
ber 3 but at length having drilled him near the Chamber where his ambuſh was laid, he 
gave the Signal, and all of them ruſhing upon him ( who was alone, and-without arms ) 
they killed him, and threw him our of the Palace window which looks towards the Drgane 3 
and then cutting off his Head, and carrying his trunk into the Piazzo, they left it there all 
day as a ſpeRtacle for the People: he had only one Son by his Wife Annalena; which li- 
ving not long after him, Annalena deprived both of Husband and Child, and reſolving to 
have no farther converſation with Man, ſhe made a Monaltery of her houſe, and ſhutting 
her ſelf up with ſeveral other Noble Perſons, which came to her to that purpoſe ; ſhe ſpent 
the remainder of her days there in great piety and devotionscalling theMonaſtery by her own 
Namie, and immortalizing her memory, both by the one and the other. This ation was 
no ſinall diminution to Nerizand took away a conſiderable part of his reputation and friends; 
yet it did not ſatisfie the —_— for having been more than ten years at the helm, the 
authority of the Balia Expired, and evety body began to talk and a& with more freedom 
thati they thought convenient, they judged it neceſſary to revive that Court, for the encou- 
ragetnent of their friends, and the d of their Enemies 3 Hereupon, in the Year 
1444, the Counſels, created a new Balia, which re-eftabliſhed the Offices 4 contradted 


1444 


the number of the Officers which were to chuſe the Sexatorsy renewed the Chancery of refor- #/9t1%t retor- 
mation 3 m_ Philippo Peruzzi out of the Chancelbrſhip and putting one into his place **< 


who they believed would be governed by them. They prolonged the baniſhment of thoſe 
that were refractory; impriſoned. Giovanni, the Son of Simone Veſpucci ; degraded the A4c- 
coppiatori as E uemies to the State, and with them the Sons of Piero Baroneell; ; all the Serage 
li, Bartolomeo Fortini, Franceſco Caftellani, and ſeveral others 3 by which means they pro- 
cured great reputation, and —— to themſelves, and no little prejudice, and diſparage-= 
ment to their Enemies 3 and having themuſeIves at home in the Government, they be- 
gan to look about, and enquire how. were abroad. 

Nicold Piccinino ( as we ſaid before) being abandoned by Afonſo 3 and the Count, by 
aliſtance of the Florentines, become fortnidably powerful, he- afſaulted Nicolo not far from 
Firms, and gavehimſo great a defeat, that Nicelo weeghs to fly (almoſt alone) to Momtec= 
ebio, gee fortitied cr ws awe —_— -_ elf fo _— in a ſhort 
time his whole Army to him again, put him into a condition of ſapporti 
eaſily afainſt the Corint, and the rather, becauſe Winter being come, both of them _ 
conſtzzined to ſend their Armies into ers. All Winter long Nicolo was imployed in 
inctealing his , Which was farthered - vn ailiſtance of the Pope, and AIfor- 
ſo; infomuch that when the ſpring a and both Armies touk the field, the Coun 
was "much too weak for Nicolv, and indeed brought to that extremity of want, that he 
muſt of neceſſity have been ruined, had not the Duke fruſtrated the advantage which N:- 
cola had got over him. Philip ſent to Nicolo to deſire he would come preſently to him, for 
he muſt needs ſpeak perſonally with him about bulineſs of very great importance:and Nicolo; 
being greedy to know it, lefc his command to his Son Franceſce, and went to Mi{an to the 
Duke; relinquilhing a certain victory, for an uncertain reward, which being perceived by 
the Comnt he thought that occaſion of engaging the Son in his Fathers abſence, was not to 

be lipped.,and coming to a tight with him near the Caſtle di Monteloro,he overthrew Frax- 
eco, and took him Priſoner. 

Nieolo arriving at Mien, finding himſelf deluded by the Duke, and un 
dcfeat, and ithpriſoament of his Son, he took it to heart, and dyed with forrow 1445 in 
the 64 year of his age, a more brave, than fortunate General. He left only two Sons, 
Franceſco, and Giacopo, whoſe conduCt was leſs, and fortune worle than their Fathers 3 fo. 
that the Diſciples of Bracio were almoſt extin&t, whilft the Sforzeſchan being more ſacceſ-. 
ful, became more glori The Pope pegs Nicolo was dead, and his Army o-, 
verthrown (" not daring to rely much upon the King ot Aragons ſupplies ) defircd a peace 
of the Count, and obtained it by the mediation of the Florentenes, by which the Pope was 
to have in La Marca, Ofimio, Fabriano, and Ricanato reſtored, and all the reft were to re- 
main to the Count. After this accomodation in Ls Marcs, all Italy had been quiet, had 
not the Bologneſi diſturbed it. There were two ſuper-eminent famnlics in the Can- 
neſchi, and the Bentivogli ; Hannibal was the head of the latter, and Battiftz of the firſt. To 
_axet the eater contidence betwixt them, many matches had been made; but 

en that 
ſhip. Bologna was in League with the Venetianr, and Florentines, which League was 
tnade by Hannibal Bentivoglio's means after Franceſco Piccinino was expelled. Battiſta, un- 
derſtanding how carneſily the Duke detired the friendſhip of that City, contrived how he 


ire to the ſame degree of greatneſs, an allyance is ſooner made, than a friend-. 
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might kill Hannibal, and deliver that City to the Duke 3 and having concluded the circum- 
ſtances, on the 24th, of Jane 1445, Battifts and his accomplices ſet upon Haxnibal, and 
flew him, and when they had done, declared themſelves for the Duke. The Venetian and 
Florentine commiſſaries were at the ſame time in the Town and at the firſt report of the 
tumult, returncd privatly to their houſes, but finding the People thronging in great num- 
bers in the Market place, complaining, and exclaiming againlt the Murderers of Hannibal; 
they took courage 3 joyned themſelves with them, and putting them into a poſture, they 
fcll upon the Canneſchi, and,in half an hours time, routed them, killed part of them, and 
drove the reſt out of the City. Battiſta not having opportunity to get away, nor his Ene- 
mies tokill him, bctook himſelf to his houſe, where hiding himſelt in a cheſt, or Biog to 
keep Corn in, they ſearched for him a whole day, and could not diſcover him : keing affu- 
red he was not gone outof Town, they came back again and threatned his Servants ſo, that 
one of his Lacqueys betraid him, and carried them to him, then drawing him out 'of his 
hole in armour as he was, they killed hinz, and then dragged him about the Streets,. and 
burned him: fo that th: Victory of the Dake was ſuffcient to encourage that enterprize, 
but his expedition in rcleiving it, was not great enough to make it good. By the death of 
Battiſta, and the expulſion of the Canneſchi their tumults were compoſed 3 but the Bolog- 
neſi remained in no little confuſion, there being none of the family of the Bentivoglio's left 
to govern them for Hannibal had only one Son, of about fix years old called Giovanni ; 
mw, it was feared leſt ſome difference and diviſion might ariſe betwixt the friends of Benti- 
voglo ( in whoſe power it was reſtore the Canneſeht ) to the deſtruction of their party, and 
Country. 

Whilſt they were in this ſiſpence, the Conte di Poppi being, by accident in Bologna, ſent 
word to the principal of the City,that if they would be governed by one of Hannibals blood, 
he could dire& them where they might have one 3 for about twenty years ſince, Hercyles, a 
Couſin-German of Hannibal: being at Poppi, had the enjoyment of a young Maid in that 
Town, who was brought to bed afterwards of a Son called Santi; which Hercales affirm- 
cd to him many times was his, nor was it to be denied, for who ever knew them both, 
muſt needs owne a more than ordinary reſemblance, The Citizens giving credit to what he 
ſaid, deſpatched ſome of their Citizens to Florence immediatly, to lee. the Youth, and to de- 
fire Neri, and Cofimo that he might be delivercd to them : the reputed father of Santi was 
dead, and the Son lived with an Unckle called Antonio da Caſceſe, a rich Man, withour 
Children of his own, and a great friend of Neri's ; Neri qut of reſpect to his Uncle, think- 
ing the buſineſs not to be deſpiſed, nor on the ot herſide, raſhly accepted, propoſed th: 
Santi might be ſent for 3 and that in the preſence of Coſimo and the Bolognign Embaſſadors, 
they might hear what he could ſay for himſelt; he was fent for ccorlingh , *:d behaved 
himſelf fo well, the Bologneſi were ready to worſhip him 3 ſo ſtrangely prevalent ſometimes 
isthe love of a faction 3 yet there was nothing concluded at this meeting, only Cofimo topk 
Santi a (ide and told him. | 

* No Body can counſel you better in this caſe, than your felt ; becauſe you may follow 
«your own inclination. If you be the Son of Herewles Bemtroogli, you will apply your (clf 
© to ſuch things as are worthy and ſuitable to the honor of that houſe : But if you be the 
< Son of Agnolo da Caſceſe ; you will continue in Florence, and ſpend the reſt of your days 
* baſely in the ordering of Wool. 

This ſpcech netled the young Man, and whereas before he ſeemed to be irreſolate, . he 
now declarcd he would reter himſelf wholly to Cofimo, and Neri, and do as they direted 
him and ( it being agreed with the Embaſſadors  ) Cloaths and Horſes were bought, and 
equipage provided, and a while after being honorably condufted to Boloxia, he was made 
Governor both of Haxnibals Son, and the City, which office he executed ſo well, that 
whereas all his predeceſſors were killed by their Enemics 3 he lived quietly all his time, and 
dycd lamented at laſt. 

After the death of Nicolo, and the peace concluded in La Mares ; Philip wanting a new 
General to command his Army, made private overtures to Ciarpellone one of the moſt expe- 
ricnced officers in the Counts Army 3 and at laſt coming to an agreement, Ciarpelloye deti- 
red leave of the Count to go to Milan, and take poſſcihon of certain Caſtles which Philip 
had given him in the late Wars. The Count ſuſpeRting the Eulineſs ( to diſappoint the 
Dake, and prevent his (crving againſt him) he cauſed him firſt to be ſtopped, and after- 
wards to be killed, pretending to have found him engaged in Conſpiracy againſt him, at 
which manncr of procecding the Duke was highly incenſed 3 but the Venetans and the Flo- 
reatines were pleaſed well cnough, as apprechending the leaſt amity betwixt the Count and 
the Duke z however this indignity (ct all La Marcs in an uproar, and was the occalion of 
new War there. Giſmondo Malatsfti was Lord of Riminoz and being Son-ingLaw to the 
Connt, 
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Count, he expected to have had the Government of Peſaroz but the Count having: redu- 
ced it, gave the Command of it to his Brother, which Giſmondo took very ill ; and to 
makeit the worſe, his mortal Enemy Federico di Monte Feltro, by the Counts means, ' had 
uſurped the Dominion of Urbino: upon theſe provocations Giſmondo joyned himſelf with 
the Duke, and ſolicited the Pope and the King of Naplzs to make War upon the Cont ; 
who to give his Son-in-Law a reliſh of the War to which he had ſuth a mind, he reſolved 
to begin, and to fall firſt upon him z whereupon the Countries of Romagna and La Marc 
were ina tumult immediatly ; for Phil;p, the King of Naples, and the Pope ſent all of them 
aſfiſtance to Giſmondo, and the Venetians and Florentines ( though they ſent him no Men ) 
ſupplicd the Cownt with what monies he wanted. Philip, not content to make Wat againit 
him in Komagna only, deſigned todeprive him of Cremona and Pontremoli, but Poxtremoli 
was defended for him by the Florentines, and Cremona by the Venetians ; (o that the War 
was reviyed again in Lombardy; and many troubles enſued in the Country of Cremona, a- 
mong which the Dukes General Franceſco Piccinino was overthrown at Caſale by Micheletto 
& the Venetian Army 3 and the Venetians conceiving, _ thereupon of depoling the Duke, 

ſent their Commiſſary to Cremona, aſſaulted Ghiaradadda, 
cept Cremona it ſelf 3 and then paſſing the Addz, they made their excurlions to thie very 
walls of Milan : the Duke not fatished with his condition, applied himſelf ro Afonſo King 
of Aragon tor fuccour 3 repreſenting the ill conſequences which would tollow upon his Do- 
minions in Naples, it Lombardy ſhould fall into the hands of the Venetians : Alfonſo promi- 
ſed toſend him ſupplies, but their paſſage would be difficult without the permiſſion of the 
Connt, upon which conlideration, Duke Philip addreſſed himſelf to the Connt, and begged 
of him that he would not abandon the Father-in-Law who was both aged and blind. The 
Count was much offended with the Duke, for haying pulled thoſe Wars upon him 3 and-oa 
the otherſidc the greatneſs of the Venetians did not pleaſe him at all ; belides his mony was 
gone, and the League ſupplied him but coldly 3 for the Florentines were now freed from 
their apprehenlions of the Duke, which was the great cauſe of their careſling the Connt,and 
the Venetians delired his ruine, as the only perſon capable of carrying the whole ſtate of 
Lombardy from them. . 
' Nevertheleſs, whilſt Philip was ſeducing him to his fide, and promiſed himthe Com- 
mand of all his forces, upon a condition he would leave the Venetians, and reltore La Mar- 
ca to the Pope > they [ent Embaſſadors to him, promiling him Milan, when it was taken; 
and the Generalſhip of their Army in perpetuwm, {0 he would proſecute the War in La Mar- 
ca, and obſtrud the ſupplies which were ſending by Alfonſo into Lombardy, The Veneti- 
an proffers were great, and his bbligations to them conliderable, they having made that 
War on purpoſe to ſecure Cremona to the Count 3 again the Dukes injuries were freſh,agd his 
promiles not to be truſted. Yet the Count remained doubtful which he ſhould accept 3 his 
obligation to the League, his Faith given, the late good offices which they had done him, 
and their many promiſes for the future, were great arguments on one fide, yet he was loth 
on the other ſide todeny the importunities of his Father-in-Law 3 but that which ſwayed 
with him moſt of all, was the poiſon which he ſuſpected was hid under the promiles of ,the 
Venetians, to whoſe diſcretion he muſt leave himſelf. ( if he ſuceeded in their Wars) both 
for their peiformance, and his own preſervation 3 which no wiſe Prince would ever do, 
till neceſſity compelled him. But this ſuſpence and diffculty-of teſolution in the Count, 
was taken away by the Vexztians ; who having a deſign by ſome praftices and intelligences 
in. the Town, to get it for themſelves, upon ome other pretence they cauſed their forces to 
march into thoſe parts, but their plot was diſcovered by him that governed there for the 
Count, and inſtead of gaining Cremona, they loſt the Count, who laid aſide all reſpeds, and 
joyned with the Duke. | IR RR ROS Tere . 
; Pope Emgenius was dead, Niolo V. created his ſucceſfor, and the Gount advanced, wich 
his whole Army to Cotegnola in order to his paſſage into Lombardy,when news was broug| 
to him that Duke Philip was dead, which happened in the year 1447, on the laſt of Augutf, 
Theſe tidings much troubled the Count, whoſe Army .could not be: in order becauſc 
they had not had their full pay. The Venetians he teared, as being in arnds, arid his pro- 
leſſed Enemies, now upon his revolt to the Duke. Alfonſo had been always his Enemy, 
aud he was fearful of him 3 he could have no confidence in cither the Pope or the | Floren- 
rines,for the. Floreatines were in Leaguc with the Venetians 3 and he was iu poſſeſſion, of ſes 
veral Towns, which he had taken from the Pope : however he re{olved to bear up bravely ; 
Jook his fortune in the face > and comport himſelf according to the accidents which ſhould 
occur 2 for many times ſecicts are diſcoyered in action, which dejeion and deſpondency 
would have concealed for evers It was no little fupport to him to beleive, that it the Mz- 
lanefi were oppreſſed 3 or that jealous of the ambition of the Venetian, no Man was ſo pro- 
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for them to apply to, for proteQtion, as himſelf. So that taking courage thereupon, he 
nv into 4 dre I and from thence paſſing by Modena and Reggio, he 
encamped upon the Lenza, and ſent to the Milaneſi to offer them his ſervice : the Milane. 
fi, after the Dukes death, were divided into faftions 3 part of them had a mind to be free, 
and part of them to live under a Prince 3 and of thoſe which were for a Prince,part were for 
the Count, and part for Alfonſo : but they which were for a Commonwealth, bei 1g more 
unanimous prevailed, and creed a republick according to their own model, to which ma- 
ny of the Cities in that Dukedom refuſed to conform,ſuppoſing they might make themſelves 
free as well as Milan if they pleaſed 3 and thoſe who were not inclined to that Government, 
would not ſubmit to it in them. Lodi and Piacenza therefore ſurrendercd to the Venetian; 
Pavia and Parma made themſelves free : upon which confulions, the Count removed to 
Cremona, where certain deputies of his to that purpoſe, met with certain Commiſſioners 
from Milan, and came to an agreement, by which it was agreed that he ſhould be General 
of their forces, and all conditions performed to him which were concluded in his laſt treaty 
with the Duke 3 to which was ſuperadded that Breſcia ſhould be = into the Coxnts hands, 
till he ſhould be poſſeſs'd of Verona, and that then keeping the laſt, the firſt ſhould be re- 
ſtored. | 
Before the death of the Duke, Pope Nicolo upon his aſſumption to that Chair endeavou- 
red to make a general peace , betwixt all the Princes of Italy ; and to that purpoſe he ne- 
otiated with the Florentine Embaſſadors which were ſent to his creation, for a Diet to be 
held at Ferrara, to treat either of a long ceſſation, or a firm peace 3 and accordingly the 
Popes Legate was met there by Commiſſioners from the Venetians, the Duke, and the Flo- 
rentines. Alfonſo ſent none, for he was at Tiboli with a = Army in favour of the Duke, 
and believed ( as ſoon 2s the Cont could be debauched from them ) he ſhould have a fair 
opportunity to fall upon both the Venetian, and Florentine, In the mean time the Comnt 
lay till in Lombardy, attending the conſummation of the Peace, to which Alfonſo would 
not ſend, but promiſed to ratitie what ſhould be agreed by the Duke. This peace was a 
long time in debate, but at length it was concluded, it ſhould cither be a ceſſation for five 
years, or a perpetual Peace, as the Duke of Mil ax ſhould chuſe 3 the Dukes Commiſſioners, 
returning to know his reſolution, they found him dead, however the Milanefi were wil- 
ling to ſtand to their mn but the Venetians would not condeſcend, wry I. wr 
hopes to themſelves ot overrunning that State, becauſe Lodi and Piacenzs had ſubmitted 
to them ſoon after the death of the Duke 3 and believing either by treaty or force they 
ſhould be able to reduce the reſt, before any Body could come in to their relief 3 and this 
they fancied the rather, becaule the Florentines were en ina War with Alfonſo. Al- 
fonſo was at this time at Tiboli, and being impatient to purſue h is deligns upon Twſcany ( ac- 
—_—_ to agreement betwixt him a1d the Duke ) conceiving the War already commenced 
in Lom3ardy, would give him convenience, he had a great mind to have ſome footing in the 
ſtate of Florence, before the War ſhould a ntly outz to that purpoſe he entred 
into correſpondence with ſome perſons in the Caſtle of Cennina, in the upper Val 4 Arno, 
and took it : the Florentines were much furprized at ſo unexpected an accident, and ſeein 
that King iv motion againſt them, they liſted Men, created a new Council of Ten, ons 
provided themſelves for War, with as much induſtry as any of their predeceſſors. The 
King was marched already with his Army into the Country of Siena, and had uſed his ut- 
moſt endeavours to get that City into his clutches 3 but it continued firm to the Florentines ; 
refuſed to adniit him, and all the reſt of the Towns, under its juriſdition, did the ſame. Yet 
they furniſhed him with proviſions, their weakneſs and the Kings great ſtrength excu- 


it. 
he Kings reſolution was changed of invading the Florentines by the way of the Vale 
d' Arno, cither becauſe Ceanins was taken from him again, or that the Florentiner were 
too well furniſned with Souldiers in thoſe parts 3 wheretore he turned towards Volterra,and 
ſurprized many Caſtlesin the Country belonging thereto. From thence he paſſed into the 
Country of PAs, where by the afſiftance of Arrigo, and Fatio ( Counts of Gherardeſca ) he 
took ſome poſts, and then aſſaulted Campiglis, which being defended by the Florentines 1 
he was not able to carry 3 ſo that the King leaving Garriſons in the he had taken; 
and certain Troops to make excurſions upon the Enemy 3 with the reſt of his Army retired 
and took his quarters in the Country of Siens. The Florentine in the mean time being 
feeured by the ſeaſon of the year, provided theniſelves with Souldiers with all poſſible care, 
and gave the command of them to Federige Lord of Urbino, and Grſmondo Malateſts ds Kis 
mino, betwixt whom there was ſome precedent difference, yet it was ſo prudently compo- 
ſed by Neri d: Gino,and Barnardetto de Medici their Cormiſſarics,that they took the ticld to- 
gether before the Winter was over 3 recovered the places lo!t in the Country of Piſa 3 and 
5M the 
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the Pomerancie in the Volterran ;, curbing and reſtraining his excurſions of thoſe who were 
left by Afonſo upon the Coaſts, ſo, as they were (carce able to ſecure their Garriſons. As 
ſoon as the Spring was come, thc Commiſſarics had a Rendezvous of all their Army ( which 


conliſted of abour 5000 Horſe, and 2000 Foot, at Spedaletto 3 and the King had another, _ 


of about 15000, ſome three miles from Campiglia : and when it was ſuppoſed he would 

have fallen upon that Town, he turned about to Piombino, believing it would bc no hard 
matter to gain it, in reſpect that it was but indifferently provided 3 and it he did, it would 

be no little prejudice to the Florentines, ſccing from thence he could harrafs them with a te= 

dious War, and by ſending forces there by Sea, infelt the whole Country of Piſz. This 
Folicy of Alfonſo's (tartled the Florentines, and conſulting what was to be done, it was con- 

cludcd that it they could lye with their Army upon the coaſts of Campiglia, tte would run a 

hazard of being, beaten, or be torced to draw off with no little diſgrace. To this purpoſe 
they rigg'd out tour Calliaſſes which they had at Ligorx, and ſent three thouſind toot in 

them to reinforce Piombino,& then poſted themſelves at Caldanz a place of no catic acccls;tor 

to lye upon the coaſts in the plain.thcy judged it more dangerous, and more ſubject to at- 

tacks : the Florentines were to be ſupplied from the neighbouring Towns, which bcing 

thin, and but ill inhabited, they were but indifferently furniſhed, fo that the Army was 

much incommoded, eſpecially tor Wine, for none growing there, and coming, with great 
difficulty trom other parts, it was not poſſible to provide tor them all. But the King 
( though (traitned by the Flaorentines) had plenty of all things by the way of the Sea. The 
Florentines perceiving, it, had a mind to try experiment, whether thcir forces could not be 
ſtppliced by Sca likewiſe, whereupon they cauſed their Galiaſſes to be brought, loaded them 
with vituals, and having diſpatched them accordingly, they were ſet upon by ſeven of 
Alfonſo's Gallies, 'and two of them taken, and the other two fled. This diſaſter cut off all 

hopes of relieving that way : ſo that 200 of the looſer fort of Souldiers ran away to the 

Kings Camp for want of Wine, and the reſt mutiny*d, grumling that they ſhould be con- 

tin'd to ſo hot places where there was no Wine, and . Water yery bad : hercupon the 

Commiſſarics took it into debate, and it was concluded that they ſhould leave that Poſt, and 

addreſs themſelves to the recovery of certain Caltles which remained in the hands of the 

King- /. 

On the other {ide the, King, though he wanted no proviſion, and was more numerous 
in Men 3 found himſelf no le(s diſtreſſed, for his Army was full of the diſcaſes which thoſe 
maritime Countries do produce, they.. were grown fo general and fierce, that many Men 
died, and moſt of them were ſick. Upon this conſideration, a Peace was propoſed,: and 
the King inlifted upon 50000 Florins,and thatPiombino might be Ictt to his diſcretion. Which 
demands being deliberated at Florence, many who detired peace, were carnelt to have 
them acceptcd 3 affirming they could not expect ſucceſs in a War, which required fo vaſt an 
expence to maintain it : but Neri Capponi going to Florence, gave them ſuch pregnant rea- 
ſons to the contrary, that the whole City agreed to refuſe them, and the Governor of Pi- 
ombino was well entertained, and promiſed to be relieved both in time of War and Peace, it 
he would defend it couragiouſly as he had hitherto done. The King having notice of their 
reſolution, and perceiving his Army too fickly and infirm to take the place, he brake ab- 
ruptly from his ſeige 3 lett above 2009 of his Men dead behind him 3 retreated with the 
reſt of his Army thorow the Country of Siena, and from thence into the Kingdom of Na- 
ples, highly diſſatisfied with the Florentines, and threatning them with anew War when 

mn oftercd, 
Whillt rheſe things paſſed in Tuſcany, the Courit Franceſco being made General for the 
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Milangfi, thought tit before any thing elſe, to reconcile himſelf with Franceſco Piceinino, + 


(who had a command likewiſe under him _ that he might aſſiſt him in his cnterprizes, or 
at leſt oppoſe them with more circumſtances of reſpe&R : after which, he took the held with 
his Army, and the Citizens of Pans, ſuſpeting their own ability to defend themlelyes a- 
gainſt ſo formidable a force, and yet unwilling to bring themſelves under the yoke of the 
Milaneſi, they offercd to ſurrender to him, upon condition they might not fall under their 
domination. The Cornt had a great mind to that City, and looked upon it as a fine ini- 
tation, and pretence, to the relt of his deſigns. Nor was it fear, or the imputation ot 
breaking his Faith, that reſtrained him from taking it, for great Men think it diſhonorable 
for to loſe, but none to gain, though with fraud and injuſtice. His great doubt was lclt in 
taking it, hc ſhould diſoblige the Milaneſi fo, as they ſhould give theraſelves co the Venete- 
ax 3 and in not taking ir, he was jealoas they ſhould ſurrender 'to the Duke of Savoy, to 
which he ſaw too many of the Citizens inclin'd , in either of which caſes, his authority 1a 
Lombardy would be loit. At length judging it lefs Ganger to take that City himſclf, thaa 


tolet another Man get it 3 he reſolved to accept it, pertlwading himſelf it would —_ _=_ 
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Milanefi, to let them know, how fatal it might have been for him to have refuſed it, ſec- 
ing thoſe Citizens would certainly have delivered it to the Venetian,” or the Duke of Savoy; 
either of which ways their State had been undone 3 and that it was better in his poiſaſion 
who was their friend, than in either of theirs, both of them being too potent, and both of 
them their Enemies. The Mzrlaneſi, for all his compliments , were much unſatisfied wich 
the buſineſs, as plainly diſcovering the ambition and ends of the Man ; but they thought 
beſt at preſent to conceal it, not knowing whither they were to betake themſelyes (upon a 
rupture with the Coxnt ) but to the Fenetians, whoſe pride, and arrogant terms, they 
dreaded and abhorred : ſo that they concluded not to break with the Count, but to obviate 
their preſent miſeries, with his aſſiſtance, hoping when they. were treed from the former 3 
ſome propitious opportunity might happen ro quit them of him 3 for they were not only 
infeſted by the Venetians 3 but by the Genoweſes, and the Duke of Savoy in the name of 
Charles of Orleans, deſcended from a Siſter of Philips ; but the Count detended all againſt 
them without any trouble. Their greateſt adverſary was the Venetian, who was come 
near with a powecrſul Army to ſeize upon their ſtate, and had Lodz and Piacenza alrcady in 
their poſſeſhon, which laſt, the Count beleagured, and after a long ſeige, took it, and 
fack'd it : after he had recovered that City, Winter coming on, he drew his Army into 
quarters, and went himſelf to Cremona, where all that Winter he entertained himſelf with 
his Wife:bat as ſoon as the Spring appeared,the Venetian,and Milanef: were both in the field: 
the Milanefi had a great deſire to retake Lodi, and afterwards to come an agreement with 
the Venetian: tor the expence of the War was increaſed 3 and the tidelity of the Count fu- 
ſpeed. In order to this, it was reſolved their Army ſhould march to Caravaggio and be- 
ſcigeit3 ſuppoling that upon the taking of that Caſtle, Lodi would ſurrender. The Count 
obeyed their Orders, though his own inclination was to have paſſed the Adda, and invaded 
the Country of Breſcia. Being ſet down before Caravaggio, he intreached and fortified 
his Army ſo well with Ditches and Ramparts, that the Venetians could not attempt to re- 
leive it without great diſadvantage. 

However the Venetians advanc'd with their Army, under the Command of their Gene- 
ral Micbeletto, within two flights ſhot of the Counts campe 3 continued there ſeveral days, 
and had many skirmiſhes with them. Notwithſtanding the Count perfifted in his ſcige, 
and preſt them ſo hard, they muſt of neceſſity ſurrender. The Venetians, believing the 
loſs of that Caſtile would be the loſs of their whole enterprize, were much diſſatisfied with 
the news, and calling a Counſel, after many diſputes it was concluded, there was no way but 
to attack the Count in his trenches, which was not to be done without great diſadvantage ; 
but the Senate of Venice,r naturally timerous, and not apt to any ſuddain or dangerous 
reſolutions, was in this caſe fo much tranſported as rather to venture all than loſs that, 
though the loſs of that would be the ruine of all. It was concluded therefore to fall upon the 
Count,& ſtanding to their Arms one morning very carly,they aſſaulted that part of the camp 
which was the weakeſt guarded, and ( as it uſually happens in ſuch furprizes as that ) at 
the very tirſt onſlaught they put the whole Sforeſcan Army into diſorder. But the Count 
ſo rallied them again, that after many — and irruptions upen their Works, they 
were not only repulſed, but fo ſhattered and diſperſed, that of their whole Army ( in which 
there were more than 12000 Horſe, there were not aboye 1000 eſcaped, and their whole 
baggage and train of Artillery taken 3 fo that never till that day had the Venetians received 
ſo confiderable a defcar. | 

Among the reſt of the prey and Priſoners there was found a Venetian Proveditore who be- 
fore the Battle had ſpoken opprobrious words of the Cownt, calling him Baſtard and Co- 
ward : this Proveditore finding himſelf in the hands of his Enemies, being conſcious of his 
offence 3 and expecting no otherwiſe but that his reward would be ſuitable 3 according to 
the Nature of baſe Spirits, (whoare always inſolent in proſperity, and poor & abjeQ in ad- 
verſity )) throwing himſelf with tears at the fect of the Count, he acknowledged his fault, 
and beſcech'd his pardon. The Count took him up by the arm, and bad him be of $20 
courage : but afterwards he told him he could not but wonder a Perſon of prudence and that 
gravity as he defir'd to be thought,ſhould commit fo great an crror, & indecorum.as to ſpeak 
reproachfully of thoſe who did not deſerve it. As to Baftardy he accuſed him of, he knew 
not the paſſages betwixt Sforza his Father, and Madonas Lucia his Mother, for not being 
then preſent, he was not able to order them better, and therefore he did hope nothing 
which they did could be imputable to him. But this he knew, that fince he had been ca- 
pable of any thing himſelf, he had carried himſelf ſo, as no body could reprchend him, co 
which both he _ his Senate could give freſh and irrefrapable teſtimony 3 at laſt he admo- 


niſh'd him to be more modeſt for the futures to have more caution in all his enterprizes, 
and then he diſmiſs'd him. 


Aﬀteer this Victory, the Count marah'd his Army into the 
Country 
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Country of Breſcia, poſſe(s'd himſelfof all wherever he came and then encamped within 
two miles of the City, The Venetians upon their overthrow, ſuſpeting ( as it happe- 
ned ) that Breſcia would be the firſt thing ths Count would attempt, reintbro'd it as much 
as in ſo ſhort a time they were ablezgot what forces they could together with all imaginablg 
diligence 3 and ſent to the Florentines to deſire their afhiſtance by vertue of their League : 
who being freed from their War with Alfonſo, ſupplied them with a 1000 foot and 2000 
Horſe 3 with which forces having got an Army together, the Venetians began to think 
they were ig acondition to treat z and for a long time it had been the cuſtom and fate of the 
| Venetians to recover twice as much by peace, as they loſt by the War. They underſtood 
very well, the Milaneſi were jealous of the Count ; whoſe defen was not ſo much to be their 
General, as their Prince z they knew it was in their own power to make peace with which 
of them they pleaſed z for both of then deſired it 3 one out of ambition, the other tor fear. 
They concluded at laſt to compoſe with the Count, and to profler him their affiſtance for 
the ſubduction of Milan; preſuming that the Milanefi hnding themſelves betraid by the 
Count, in their fury would ſubmit to any dominion but his 3 and then they being moſt ca- 
pable of defending them, were the moſt likely to be the Perſons they would chule for their 
rotection. 
F Upon this reſolution, they ſent to try the Coxnt, and found him very inclinable to a 
peace, as dcliring the victory at Carevaggio might be appropriated to him, and not to the 
Milaneſes. A peace therefore was ſiruck up, and the Venetians obliged themſelves to pay to 
the Count, ( till M:/2x ſhould be taken ) 13000 Florins a month, and maintain in his ſer- 
vice 4000 Horſe, and 2000 Foot during the War. The Count on the other fide engaged to Peace berwixt 
reſtore to them, all the Towns, Priſoners, and what evcr clſc had been taken in that War — —_— 
by him. reſerving to himſelf only ſuch Towns as were in Duke Philips poſſetiion when he exciuding the 
dyed, The news of this agreement, diſquieted the Mi/anefi much more than their Victory Milanef, 
had rejoyced them. The Magiſtrats ſtorm'd 3 the People complain'd ; the Women and 
Children lamented 3 all of them in one chorus pronouncing the Cownt a Traitor and an in- 
tidel. And though they did not expe to reclaim him from his ingratitude, by any pray- 
dr waar ops nga 7 mem. nevertheleſs they thought fit to ſend fadors to 
him, to ſee with what confidence, and expreſſions he could reccive them after ſuch barba- © 
— a and being brought: into his preſence, one of them ſpake to him to this 
E | 


* Thoſe who deſire to obtain any thing of other People, are wont to accoſt them with T4, g,aion 

« prayers, or promiſes, or threats 3 that either their compaſſion, or profit, or poverty of one of the 
© might move them to condeſcend : but in Men that are cruel, and covetous, and prtepo- Milan Embaſs 
«© ſeſt with their own greatneſs and authority, there being no room for either ofthe three, #4915 to the 
« tis in vain for any Man to think to mitigate them with prayers, to oblige them with pro- ***"* 

© miſcs, or to fright them with threats. * We therefore, undeefianding ( though too late) 

& your cruelty, ambition, and your inſolencez are come hither, not to beg any thing 

E of you ( for if we did, weare ſeniible it would not be granted } but ro commemorate 

« and charge you with the benefits you have received from the People of Milan ; and to re- 

<« monſtrate with what ingratitude you have requited them 3 that among the many milſeries 

&* which you have brought upon us, we may have at leaſt the pleaſure to reprehend you: for 

« them. You ought to remember your condition after the death of the Duke 3 you were 

« at hoſtility wich the Pope, and King Alfonſo 3, you were diſcarded by the Venetians, and 

© the Florentines, who, upon ſome juſt and late provocation 3 or elſe hnding you uſeleſs, 

« were become ( asit were) your Enemies : you were tired and weary of the War' you 

© had maintaiged againſt the Church, you were left without Men, without mony, without 

© friends, deſperate of preſerving your own, much more of gaining from othersz under 

* which exigencics, vt neceſſity you muſt have ſunk, had not our innocence, and plain 

© heartedne(s ſupported you. We, we were they who received you into our Arms,moved 

< by the reverence we retained for the memory of our Duke 3 with whom you had enter'd 

* into {o near and fo late an allyance 3- preſuming (and as we thought } with reaſon, that 

*the love you profeſt to him, would have been extended to his People 3 and that our re- 

© wards being addeeto his, the amity betwixt us, would not only have been firm, but in- 

* diſſolvable, and for that cauſe to your old articles with the we threw in Verons 

* and Breſcia, What could we give, or promiſe you more ? you, what could you 

© have ( orindeed ask.)) more of us,or any Body elſe at that time ? You received. from us a 

© kindneſs you could not look for 3 and we, in recompence, have received a miſchict we 

* never deſerveÞ: nor was this the fir{tinſtance of your falſhood 3 for no ſooner were you 

< in poſſeſſion of the command of our Army,but againſt all juſtice & obligation,you received 
© Pavia into your hands 3 which, indeed, gave us the firſt hint of what was to be expected 


* from 
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« from your friendſhip 3 however he (wallowed that injury, in hopes ſuch an acqueſt as that 
& might have ſatiated your ambition. Bur alas ! thoſ» who mult have all, will not be fa- 
« tished with a part» You promiſed that all your conquelts afterwards ſhould be ours, be. 
« cauſe you knew, what you ſhould give us at ſeveral times,you could rake from us at once; 
& this is verified {ince your victory at Caravaggio, which though won- with the expence of 
© our treaſure and blood,is by your baſeneſs perverted to our ruine. Oh! unhappy are thoſe 
« Cities who are conſiraincd to detend their liberty againſt ſuch as invade them, but much 
<: more unhappy are they who in their defence are inforced to imploy ſuch mercenary and 
« ſuch treacherous inſtruments as you......May we be example to poſterity, though Thebes 
« and the King of Macedon could be no warning to us, who having beaten their Enemies, 
& was made their General by them,and their Prince afterwards by himſelf, We are nor,there- 
« fore,to be condemned for any thing,z but our confidence in you 3 whoſe paſſed life,and in- 
« ſatiable appetite of dominion ought to have taught us berter than to have truſted a perſon 
& which bctraid the Prince of Lacca ; {queez'd the Florentines and the Venetians, lifcelpe- 
« ted the Duke 3 deſpiſed a King and committed ſeveral injuries ( above all )) both a- 
&« painſt God and the Church. And indeed we had no reafon to bzlieve that ſo many Prin- 
« ces and Potentates ſhould be ot leſs authority with Franceſco Sforza,than the Milanehi , or 
« that he would be juſt in his engagements to us, when he had broke them with cvery body 
« elſe. But our indeſFetion cannot excuſe your treachery, nor clear you of that infamy, 
& which our juſt and deplorable complaints will tix upon you all the World over. Nor 
© can any thing ſecure you againſt the ftings and compunCtions of your own Conlcience 3 for 
© inverting thoſe Arms which we had provided for our detence, againit our own liberty 
< and freedom; you cannot think any thing ſo proper for you, as the reward of a Parricide. 
* And if yet your incontroulable ambition ſhould blind you 3 the evidence the whole World 
« will give of your impiety, will open your eyes, and God himſclt will open them, if 
< either perjury, or falſhood, or treaſon, do offend himz or itin his divine providence, for 
© ſore occult good, heſees it fit to forbear it, and to ſhow himſelt to us a favourer of ill 
* Men. Do not therefore delude your {elt with the affurance of victory 3 the juſt anger of 
* God will oppoſe you 3 and w# are reſolved to loſe lives and liberties together : and if it 
& {© fall out that we Chould be conſtrained to ſubmit, -there is no Prince in taly but we will 
© chooſe before you; and if our ſinsbe {o great, as to pull, down the greateſt miſery in the 
* World upon our heads, and force us into your hands, be aſſured, that dominion 'which 
«you begin with infamy and fraud, will end in the deſtruction of you or your Chil- 
©* dren. 
The Comnt was netled by every part of the ſpeech, yet' without-any extraordinary com- 
motion in cither geſture or words, he made them this anſwer 3 
* 1 hat being injured ſo highly as they thought themſelves, he would bear with the in- 
* diſcretion ot their language 3 though to perſons capable of judging betwixt them, there 
* was nothing that they had charged him with, which he could not eafily refel. He could 
** rake it appear, that he had not injured the Milanefi, but ſecured himſelf only againſt their 
* intelligence and deſigns. That if they reflected upon their carriage after the Battle of Ca- 
*ravaggio, they would find that inſtead of rewarding him with Verona and Breſcia, as they 
" had contracted, they were underhand negotiating a-peace with the Veretians, that the 
* burden and ſcandal of the War might be left upon his ſhoulders, whilſt they ran away 
* with the protits of it, and the honor of the peace: ſo that if they looked impartially into 
"the matter, they would tind, hes had done nothing but what they had endeavoured be- 


* *fore; and that if he had defer*d todo it ſo long, the more they were oblig'd to himz and 


© with the more juſtice he might retort ingratitude upon them. That as to the truth, or 
*fallity of what was on cither tide alledg'd, the end of the War would make it appear, in 
* which, that God which they had ſo ſolemnly invoked to revenge*them, would demon- 
* firate which of the two. was molt tender of di{plealing him, and which with moſt equity 
* he oppoſed. | 

The Embaſſadors bcing departed, the Count prepared to invade them 3 and the Milaneſi 
for their detence 3 to which purpoſe they joyned-themlelves with Franceſco and Giacopo Pic- 
cinino, who upon the ſcore of the 61d animofity betwixtthe Bracceſehi” and the Sforzeſcbi, 
had been ftaithtul tothe Milaneſes: hoping by their means to e their libercies, till 
they ſhould have opportunity to-divide betwixt the Venetians and the Connt, which amity 
they did not think would be of any long continuance. The Count was of the ſame opinion, 
and thought it his beſt way to bind them by rewards, ſeeing they were tickliſh in gheir pro- 
miſcs.In the diſtribution therefore of the War, he was contented the Venertans ſhould artack 
Cremona, whiltt he with the remainder of the Army, aſſaulted the rcſt of that State : this 
article bcing propoſcd to the Venztians was ſo grateful, that upon that very reaſon they oy 

. tinue 
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nued their friendſhip to the Comnt, till he had overrun moſt of the Country of Milan, and 
ſo ſtrairned that City, that no proviſions could come at it. So that diſpairing of other 
rdief, they ſent Embaſſadors to Venice,to intreat, that they would commiſlerate their caſe 
and ( according to the praQtice of all Commonwealths ) rather ſupport thoſe who 
for their liberty, than a Tyrant 3 who if he thould gain their City, would be too af- 
terwards for Nor ought they to believe he would be content with the terms of t 
capitulation, who had violated his League with that ſtate. The Venetians were not yet 
Maſters of Crema; and being loth to diſcover themſelves till that were in their poſſeſſion, 
they anſwered them in pablick, that their alliance with rhe Comnt would not ſuffer them to 
aſſiſt them 3 but privatly they entertain'd them ſo, as they might give their Maſters aſſured 
of their friendihip. The Count was got already fo near Milan, that he had taken 
ſome part of the ſuburbsz and the Venetians having reduc'd Crema, they thought it time to 
publith their amity with Mifan, with whom they were ſecretly agreed; the firſt ar- 
ticle they agreed to, was the conſervation of their liberty. This being ratified, the 
Ven*tians commanded ſuch forces as they had wich the Count, to back to their Army, 
they (ignihed likewiſe to the Count, the peace which they had concluded 3 and gave him 
ewenty days time to ray ry a The Cont was not at all ſurprized at the inconſtan- 
cy of the Venetians;, he had forſcen it before, and Qed it ſhould happen every 
day. Yet he could not but regret it as as the Milanefi had been moleſted at his: he 
delired two days to give in his anſwer to the Embaſſadors,which time he reſolv'd to detain 
the Venetians who were in his ſervice, and go on with his enterprize. He gave out pub- 
lickly he would accept of the peace 3 and ſent Embaſſadors to Venice, with full power to 
ratihe itz but they had private inſtruQions to the contrary, to ſpin out and protrat the 
conclution by all the cavils and ſubtleties they could inyent: and that the Vexetian might 
give the more credit to his pretences,he made a truce with the Milanefi for a month;drew off 
is Army, and diſpers'd it into ſuch places as he had taken in that Country : this ſiratagem 
of his was the occation of his victory afterwards, and the ruine of the Milaxefi ; for the Ve» 
netians prefuming upon the peace, were' flower and rtiore remiſs in their preparations for 
War. 


their friend ; believed tor certain the Coxnt would le them no more: which opinion 
was pernicious to them two ſeveral ways, in making them more negligent for their de- 


this War in , the Florentines had not declar'd of either fide : nor ſhown any fa- 
ror to theConnt when het had not ſought their aſſiſtance 3 only after the defeat at C 
having no great not ſc ; at Ca- 
r MN as they were oblig'd by the League ) they ſent aid to the Veretianr. Bur now 
the Coupe we wheng ended no body elves refort to, he was UROT tojoe® Oh oF 
ſtance, publickly to the ſtate, and privatly to his friends, but ally co Cofimo de Medi- ; 
ci, who in all his undertakings had counſeF'd him faithfully freely ſupplied him : nor Cm 
did he deſert him now in his diſtreſs ; bur furniſh'd him with what could privatly be CON co Tn 
vey'd, - gre. rays on in his defign 3 he d likewiſe that the City would 
publickly owne him 3 but he found difficulty, in that Neri the Scn of Capponi was the moſt 
| Man in Florence, and to him it appeared more for the intereſt of that City, that the 

ount ſhould accept of the peace, than proſecute the War. His tirft apprehenſion wi ,,,; comm 
leaſt out-Bf indignation to the Count, the mars ana, > themſelves up to the domini- againſt Nien 
onof the Venetian, gw tori he ruine of them a Ar. if the ſhould ſuc- 
ceed, and Milan cone into his ſo an Army, with ſo gteat a territory added to 
it, muſt needs (im his j at leaſt) {anyones Dy and formidable; for if he were 
troubleſorm whilt but a . when a Duke he would be infupportable. For theſe rea- 


Neighbours; and fingly, and by theraſelves,they were not able wo dere a0 cringe which 


Neri's jadgment, as jealouſic ; leſt the Cont bei a Duke, Cofimio ſhould grow too 
endl eyes his friend. * Cofino on the other perſwaded that their alliance with 
the Conus would be for the advantage both of Florince, and all raly; for ir was madneſs to 
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imagine Milan could continue a Commonwealth, ſeeing the humour of the Citizens 3 their 
manner of Life ; and the old tations and differences among them, were not capable of any 
form or ſyſtem of civil Goverment 3; ſo that of neceility the Count muſt be Duke of it,or the 
Venetians Lords: and in that caſe no body could be ſo weak, but to prefer a fingle Neigh-. 
bour, competently powerful, before an Enemy that was remote, but more great and in. 
controulable. Neither could he believe the Mrlaneſi would give themſelves up to the Ve. 
netians, for the Cont had the bigger party in rhe Town, and when ever they found then. 
ſelves unable to defend their liberties any longer 3 they would more probably ſurrender tg 
the Count than the Venetian. Theſe varictics of opinions kept the City a long time in ſu- 
ſpence 3 but at length it was agreed that Embaſſadors ſhould be diſpatch'd to the Comnt, to 
treat about their alliances if they found him ſo ſtrong, that there was likelyhood he ſhould 
prevail, then they ſhould conclude; but if otherwile, they were to cavil, and protrac. 
By the time theſe Embaſſadors had got to Reggio, they had news the Cont was become Ma. 
ſter of Milax. For the Cownt as ſoon as his truce was expired, had clapped down again be- 
fore it with his Army,hoping to carry it in a ſhort timcin deſpight of the Venetians,tor they 
could not come to relieve it, but by the river Adds, which was cafie to be hinder'd 3. being 
Winter, he could not fear they would remove him with their whole Army , and before 
the Spring he doubtcd not to carry it, eſpecially ſceing Franceſco Piccinino was dead, and 
Giacopo his Brother remained ſole Captain of their forces. The Venetian had ſent an Em- 
baſſador to Milan to encourage them to defend themſelves, and to aſſure them of ſpeedy 
and effeQual relief; and fo far they were as good as their words, that during the Win- 
ter many skirmiſhes and conflicts paſſed betwixt the Venetians and the Cownt 3 till when 
the weather began to be open, they came down with their Army. ( under the command of 
Pandolfo Malateftz ) and encamped upon the river of Adds: where it being debated in 
Counſel whether they ſhould fall upon the Count, and run the hazard of a Battle, it was 


. oppoſed by Pandolfo, ( upon his experience both of the Count and his Army) who advis'd, 


the Town might be relieved without any ſuch danger, the Count being diſtreſſed already 
both for forrage and Corn. Wherefore his opinion was, that they ſhould block him up 
where he was, and intercept his proviſions, which would keep up the Spirits of the Mils- 
neſi and divert them.from ſurrendring to him. | | 

This reſolution was moſt plauſible to the Venetiens, becauſe they thought it ſafe in it 
{c}f, and did hope by keeping the Town in conſtant neceſſity, it would be forc'dat laſt to 
deliver up to them for confidering how the Count had provok'd them, they could not i- 
magine « ts would ſurrender to him. In the mean time the Milaneſi were reduced to ex- 
eream miſery, fur being a populous City, the poor Pcople fell down dead in the Streets for 
want of Bread 3 and this ſcarcity begetting murmurs and complaints in ſeveral places, the 
Magilſtrats were affraid of ſome tumult or other, and us'd all poflible diligence to prevent 
theiraſſembling» The multitude is not ſuddainly to be engaged in any miſchiet 3 but when 
Once are Iipos'd the leaſt accident imaginable ſets - 2 on work. It happen'd that 
two perlons of indifferent condition being in diſcourſe near the Porta Nuova about the cala- 
mitics of the City, and what ways were left to preſerve it; People got about them by de- 
grecs, ſo as in a ſhort time they were in a conſiderable number 3 upon which a rumour was 
pread in the Town, that they were in Arms againſt the Magiſtrats at Porz# Nwove: here 
upon, the whole multitude (who expected ſome occation_) put themſelves in Arms, made 
Gaſparre da Vico Mercato, their leader, and marching up to the place where the Magiſtrats 
were in Council, they fell upon them with ſuch fury, that all which could not eſcape,were 
Nin 3 among the reſt Lionards Veneto the Venetian Embaſſador, who had laugh'd at their 
miſeries, and was judg'd the principal occaſion of their wants: having made jthemſelves 
Maſiers of the City, they delib*rated which way to relieve themſelves out of their diſtreſles, 
and it was unanimouſly refoly'd. ( ſeeing their liberty was not to be preſerved) that they 
ſhould throw theraſclves under the protection of ſome Prince which ſhould be able to de- 
fend them, but they were divided about the Perſon 3 ſome were for King Alfonſo, ſome for 
the Duke of Sawy, ſome the King of France, not one word all the while of the Coxnt 3 fo 
great and implacable was the indignation of the People againſt him 3 yet at laſt, not agreeing 
in the reſt,Gaſparre da Vico Mercato mentioned the Count,and diſplay'd gravely before them, 
that if their delign was to rid themſelves of the War, the Count was the only perſon to be 
choſen 3, for the People of Milan were in n<ceſlicy of a certain and preſent peace, not of a 
tedious and only potlible ſupply. 

Then he fcll with great words to mitigate the proceedings of the Count ; he accus'd the 
Venetians ; he accus'd all the Princes of Italy, ( who ſome tor ambition, and ſorne for ava- 
rice ) would not permit them to live free. And now lince their l;berty was lolt 3 and they 
mult yicld to ſome Body or other, his opinion was, they ſhould do it to one that —_ 
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them; and was able to defend them 3 that they might be fare of peace for their ſervitude, 

and not be engaged in greater, and more pernicious Wars: The People heard him with 

great attention, and when he had done,they crycd out with one voice that the Count ſhould *127%*/co en- 

be the Man 3 and Gaſparre their Embaſſador to invite him 3 who carrying him the joyful =—_ _ " 

news, was kindly entertain'd, and the Connt enter'd into Milan 26 of February 14.50, and tg os 

was received with great acclamation, even by thoſe Perſons which not long before had fo 1450. 

highly traduced him. The newsof this conqueſt arriving at Florence, they diſpatched or- 

ders immecdiatly to their Embaſſadors who were upon the way, that inſtead of treating an 

agreement with him as Count ( which was their inſtruction before ) their buſineſs ſhould 

now be to congratulate him as Duke, Theſe Embaſſadors were honorably entertain'd, and The Duke of 

bountifully preſented by the Duke 3 who knewagainſt the Power of the Venetian, he could Milan and the 

not have in all Italy more faithful nor more potent allies, than the Citizens of Florence, who © on we os 

though freed from their apprehenſhons of the Houſe of the Viſconti, were nevertheleſs ob- MTs ome 

noxious to the forces of the King of Arragon, and the Venetians ;, for they knew the Kings 

of Aragon would be their Enemies, for the amity and correſpondence they had always main- 

tain'd with the French; and the Venetians knew their 'old tears of the Viſconti were occali- 

oned by them, and remembring with what cagerneſs the Viſconti were perſecuted, and that 

if they came into their power, they were like to fare no better, they were bent wholly up- 

on their raine. For theſe reaſons the new Duke embrac'd an agreement with the Florex- : 

rines, very willingly,and theVenetians and the King of Arragon confederated againſt them _ _ 

the King of Aragon undertaking the Florentines , and the Venetians the Duke 3 who be- —_ 

ing new, and ſcarce ſetled in his Government, they ſappos'd would not be able to confront 

them with all his own forces, nor all the friends he could make. But becauſe the League 

betwixt the Florentines and the Venetians, was not yet fully expir'd ; and the King of 4- 

ragon upon concluſion of the War at Piombino, had made an accord with them, it did not 

ſcera convenient to break the peace abriiptly, . but rather toattend ſome accident that might 

give them pretence to invade them. Whereupon they ſent Embaſſadors to Florence ( each of 

them, apart ) to let the Florentines know, that the Leagues which had paſſed betwixt Embaſſadors 
m were not made to offend any body, bat to defend one another. Then the Venetians from them to 

lained that the Florentines had ſuffer'd Alexander the Dukes Brother to paſs with his */9***- 

forces -into Lombardy by the way of Lanigiana : and belides, had been the authors akd 

Counſellors of the agreement betwixt the Duke, and the Marqueſs of Mantxs ; all which 

they affirmed was done to the prejudice of their ſtate, and contrary to the amity- betwixt 

ther 3 inlinuating as friends, that who ever injures another perſon wrongfully, 'gives 

him a right to revenge himſelf: and who ever breaks peace, mult prepare for War. The TheFlorentines 

anſwer to theſe Embaſſies was committed to Cofimo, who in a wiſe and eloquent oration,re.. **\wer. 

capitulated the benetits the republick of Venice had receiv*d from that ſtate 3 declaring what | 

empire and dominion they had gain'd with that treaſure, and forces, and advice of the Flo. 

rentines; and remonſirating that as the _\ betwixt them was propos'd by the Florex- 

tines z they would not bethe firſt which ſhould break it. For having been always lovers of 

peace, they were well ſatisjied with their friendſhip 3 and would always endeavour to pre- 

ſerve it-The truth was.all People wonder'd at their complaints,& that fo grave and judicious 

a Senate, ſhould concern themſelves for things fo trivial and vain; but ſeeing they thoughe 

them worthy of their conſideration, they could not but declare, chat their Country was 

freeand open toany body; and that the Duke was a perſon of ſuch qualifications, that he 

needed not the advice, or favour of any in the choice of his Allies; and therefore he was 

affraid there was ſomething more at the bottom, than they had hithertodiſcovered; which 

if hereafter it ſhould appear, the Florentines doubted not but to maniteſt it ealily tothe 

World, that as their friend({hip had been profitable, their enmity could be dangerous. How- 

ever things were ſmoothed over pretty handfomaly for that titne3 and the Embaffadors 

ſeemed to go away well cnough content:yet the alliance the King of Aragon & the Venetians 

had made, and the manner of their deportment, gave the Duke, and Florentines both, 

more reaſon to prepare for a War, than to rely upon their peace : upon which the Floren- 

tines confederating, with the Duke, the Venetians diſcover'd themſelves, made a League 

with Sienna, and baniſh'd all the Florentines and theis ſubjects, out of Venice and its do- 

minions : and not longafter, Alfonſo did the fame, without any reſpect to the League he 

had made with them the year before 3 and without any juſt, or ſo much as pretended oc- 

calion. The Venetians weredelirous to get Bologna into their hands, and to that end fur- 

nithing certain of their exiles with a proportionable forcr,they marched thirher in the night, 

and by the common ſhore got into the Town fo privatly, their entrance was not perceives, 

till they gave the alarm themſelves; upon which Sam: Bentivogli, teaping out of his bed, 

was intorm'd the whole City was in the poſſeſſion of the Enemy. _ was adviſed by ma- 
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ny which were about him, to fly, and preſerve himſelf that way, ſeeing there was not any 
left toſecure the ſtate, However he reſolv'd to try his fortune, and taking arms, and en- 
couraging his ſervants to follow him, he went forth, and having joyn'd them to ſome of 
his friends, he charg'd a party of the Enemy, beat them, kill'd ſeveral, and forc'd all of 
them out of the Town 3 by which aCtion he was t t to have given ample teſtimony of 
his extraQtion from the houſe of the Benzrvogli, T pallages made it clear to the Flq- 
rentines that a War was intended 3 and therefore they betook themſelves to their antient 
methods of defence. They created a Council of Ten. They entertain'd new officers. 
They ſent Embaſſadors to Rome, Naples, Venice, Sienna, and Milan, todcfire aid of their 
friends 3 to diſcover ſuch as were ſuſpitious 3 to gain ſuch as were irreſolute; and to prie 
into the Counſels of their Enemies. From the Pope, they could obtain nothing but gene- 
ral words, civility, and exhortations to peace. From the King of Aragon nothing but 
idle excuſes for having diſmiſs'd the Florentines ; offering his paſsport to any which de- 
manded it : and although he endeavoured by all means to conceal his preparations for war, 
yet the Embaſſadors found him a juggler, and perceived ſeveral of his practices againſt their 
State. With the Duke therefore they renewed their League 3 procured an amity with the 
Genoneſes ; compos'd the differences about the repriſal, and many other things which had 
formerly obſtructed it : rhey tricd always to fruſtrate, or break the Treaty 3 and they went 
fo far as to ſupplicate the great Turk, to baniſh all Florentines out of his Country 3 but that 
Emperour would not hearken. The Florentine Embaſſadors were prohibited entrance 
into the dominions of the Venetian, becauſe ( forſooth }) they were in League with the 
King of Aragon, and could not ſend any Embaſhes without his participation. The Siennefi 
received their Ambaſſadors, treated them well, leſt they ſhould be overrun, before the 
League could relieve them 3 and therefore they thought it beſt to collogue, and lull thoſe 
Arms aſleep, which they were not able to refiſt, - It was conjeCtured then, that the Vene- 
tian and King both, ſent Embaſſadors to juſtihe the Wat 3 but the Venetian Embaſſador be- 
ing refus'd likewiſe to be admitted into the territories of Florence, the King's denied to do 
that office alone, and the whole Embaſſy came to nothing : by which the Venetians , found 
themſelves us'd with the ſame rudeneſs and contempt, which not many months before they 
had exercis'd upon the Florentines, | 

In the midſt of theſe apprehenſions, the Emperour Federigo 3 pals'd into aly to be 
crown'd, and on the 3oth of Fannary 1451, enter'd into Florence with an equipage of 1400 
Horſc. He was honoxably entertain'd there by the Senate z and continued with them to 
the 6 of February, upon which day he departed for Rome,in order to his coronation 3 whe 
having performed that ceremony,and celebrated his nuptials with the Empreſs, (which was 
come thither by Sea.) he departed again for Germany 3 returned by Florence, ( were all the 
old honors were reiterated_) and having been oblig'd in his paſſage by the Marqueſs of Fer- 
rara, he gave him a grant of Modena and Reggio as a reward. But the Florentines were not 
by all theſe ſolemnities diverted from their preparations; for their own reputation, and 
the terror of their Enemies, the Duke they had enter'd intoa League with France, 
which with great joy, and oſtentation they publiſh'd all over Italy. 

In the month of May 1452 the Venetian, not thinking it fit to diſſemble any longer, in- 
vaded the territorics of the Duke of Milan, by the way of Lodi with 16000 Horſe,and 6000 
Footz whilſt at the ſame time the Marqueſs of Monferrat (' upon ſome deſigns of his own, 
or the ſtimulation of the Venetians )) aſſaulted him on the other ſide by the way of Aleſſan- 
dria. The Duke had got an Army together of 18000 Horſe, and 3oco Foot, with which 
( after he had furniſh'd Aleſſandria, and Ledi, with ſtrong Garriſons, and fortified all pla- 
ces where the Enemy might offend him ) he fell into the Country of Breſcia, where he did 
great miſchicf to the Venetians, both partics plundring the Conntries, and burning ſuch 
Towns as were not able to defend themſelves: but the Marqueſs of Monferrat, bein ; F-9g 

ed not long after by the Garriſon at Aleſſandria, the Duke was at more leiſure to infeſt, and 
make his inroads into the Countries of the Venetian, Whilſt the Wat was carried on in 
Lombardy in this manner, with various, but inconſiderable accidents, the War in Tuſcanny 
was commenced betwixt the King of Aragon and the Florentines, and manag'd with as 
lictle ardor, and ſucceſs as the other. Ferrando ( a natural Son of Alfonſo's ) march'd in- 
to Tuſcany with 12000 Men, under the command of Federigo, Lord of Urbin. His firſt 
enterprize was to aſſault Forano in Valdiſcians ( for the Sienneſi being their friends, th 

enter'd that way into the Florentine dominions )) the Caſile was weak 3 the walls but indit- 
ferent 3 the Garriſon but ſmall 3 yet thoſe they had within it were valiant and faithful ; 
the whole number which were ſent for the ſecurity of that place, not exceeding 200, Be- 
fore this Caſtle Ferrando encamped, and cither their courage was (o little without, or theirs 
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ſ great within ) that it took him up 36 days before he could maſter it. Which time gave 
the Florentines great convenience of providing other places of higher importance,and draw- 
ing _ forces together and diſpoſing them into better order, than otherwiſe they could 
have done. 

This Caſtle being taken, the Enemy march'd into Chianti, where they attempted two 
little Towns which were held by a few private Citizens, 'and were repuls'd. Leaving 
them, they remov'd to Caftellizz ( a little Caſtle upon the confines of Chianti ) and fat 
down before it. This Caſtle was about ten miles from Sierna , weak in its works, but 
weaker irvits ſituation 3 yet in neither fo weak, as the courage of the Aſſailants, for after 
44 days ſeige, and all the art, 'and force they could uſe, they were glad to draw off, and 
leave the Caltle as they found it.. So little formidable were the Armucs in thoſe days, and 
{o inconſiderable the Wars, that thoſe places which are now deſerted as impoſlible to be 
kept, were then defended as if they had been impoſſhble to have been taken. Whilſt Fer- 
rando was with his Army in Chianti, he made many incurlions into the Country of Florence, 
running up with his partics within fix miles of the Town, to the great terror and detri- 
ment of their ſubje&s, who, having got together about 8Booo Souldiers, under the Com- 
mand of Aftorre de Fienza, and Grſmo alatefte, held off from the Enemy towards the 
Caſtle of Cole, being unwilling to come roa Battle, becauſe they knew if they loſtnot their 
Army, there was no danger of the Wars for the little Caſtles which ſhould be taken, 
would be reſtored upon the peace 3 and the great Towns were ſecure. The King had like- 
wile a Fleet of about twenty Veſſels ( Gallies and Foifts) in the Sea of Piſa, which Fleet 
( whilſt Lz Caftellina was aſſaulted by Land.) was imploy'd by the King to batter the Caſtle 
of Vadz that ſtood upon the Sea 3 and they did it ſo effeQually, that in a ſhort time by the 
inadvertency of the Governor, they got it into their hands: from whence afterwards they 
ran over the whole Country thereabouts, but thoſe excurfions were preſently reftrain'd 
by certain Florentine Souldiers which wereſent to Campiglia. The Pope in the mean time 
concerned himſelf no farther, than tomediate an accord. But though he was © tener in 
engaging abroad in any action of War, he found himſelf at home in'no little danger. There 


was at that time in Rome a perſon call'd S: Poreari, a Citizen born, of good extra» Stephans 


&ion, Und learning, but moſt eminent for the Generoſity of his mind, This Stephano was Porcgri; 


ambitions ( as molt are whichare defirons of Gloty ——_—_ or at leaſt attempt ſom& 
thing that might make him memorable to poſterity. And nothing occur'd ſo honourably 
to his thoughts, as to deliver his Country from the 'infolence 'of the Prelats, and reduce it 
to its primitive liberty 3 hoping if he effeRted it, he ſhould be call'd cither the Father or the 
Reftorer of his Country., His great hopes and encourage in this enterprize was deduc'd 
from the iniquity and11Hlives of the Prelats 3 which we difpleafing both to the Ba- 
rons and People of Rome. But his greateſt confiderice ded upon certain verſes 
of Petrarch's in that Canto which begins, Spirigo Gentile he verſes are theſe. * 


Sopra ill monte Tarpeio Canzon vedrai, 
Un Cavalier ch Italia tutts honora, 


Penfoſo pin daltrui che di ſe fteſſo. 


Stephano was of opinion that Pocts were many times inſpir'd, and htd perfe@ anddivine- 
inflations from above. So that he concluded what Petrarch had' propheſied irthat Canto 
would certainly come to paſs, and he.did not know any man (fitter than himſelf to accom< 
pliſh it, in reſpe& of his eloquence and learning and favour, and "friends. Tying taken 
up this fancy, he could not contain himſelf, but his words, geſture, and-manner of livi 
diſcover'd him, and render'd him ſuſpicious to the Pope 3 to ſecure himſclfagainſt his 
ms contin'd him'to Bologna, and ſent inſtrutions'to the Governor to” have an eye 'over 
im every day. But Stephan» was not to be diſcouraged by one diſaſter 3 it rather —_— 
him in hjs deſign 3 inſomuch that with the greateſt caution he could; he continued his | 4r 
ices with his friends, 'and now and then would ftcal to Rome and back again with' ſuch 
expedition, as he would be fare to preſent himſelf before the Governor atthat time*He was 
to appear. Bur afterwards, having drawn in as many 25 he thought neceflary for hiswork, 
he reſolved to proceed to ation, without farther delay 3 and ſent to his correſpondentsin 
Rome, that at a pretix*d time; © ſpleudid ſupper ſhould be paper all the conſpirators to be 
invited ro it 3 and each of them have private orders'to bting his Confident along with'him, 


and he promiſed to be there himſelf preciſely at the tithe All things were order exactly 
to his directions; and he himſelf was punQually with them 3 for as foon as ſupper was rea- 
dy, and ferv'd up to'the Table, he preſented himfelf amongſt them, in a Robe of cloth of 
Gold his collar and 6ther ornaments about him, to give —_ o—_ and 
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having embrac'd all the Conſpirators ) in a long oration he exhborted them to be couragious 
and ditboſe themſelves cheartully in ſo glorious an enterprize. Then he - * pug the way, 
ordering one of them to ſeizethe Popes Palace the next morning 3 and the other to run a- 
bout the ſtreets, and excite the People to Arm. But his Conſpiracy coming to the car of 
the Pope (ſome ſay by, the treachery of his confederats,others by his being ſeen in the Town) 
which way ſoever it was, the Pope caus'd him and the greateſt part of his Camerads to be 
apprehended the very ſame night after ſupper, and "nd to death, as they deſerv'd. This 
was the end of that enterprize, and though among People perhaps his intention mighe 
be commended, yet his judgment muſt neceſſarily be blam'd ; for ſuch attempts may 
have ſome ſhadow of glory in the contrivance, but tncir execution is certain defiru- 
Ction. | 

The War in Tuſcany had continued about a year, and in the ſpring 1453 both Armicg 
had taken the tield, when in relief of the Florentines Aleſſandro Sforza the Dukes Brother 
arriv'd with a ſupply of 2000 Horſe, by which the Florentine Army being much increas'd, 
and the Kings Army become inferiour in number, the Florentines thought fit to recover 
what they had loſt,and with little labour took ſome of their Towns gon : after which they 
encamp'd at Foiano,which by the carcleſneſs of the Commiſlarics was {ack'*d ; fo that the in- 
habitants being diſpers'd, they were hardly got to inhabite there againz and when they 
did come, it was not without great exemptions and reward. The Caſtle of Vada alſo was 
retaken 3 for the Enemy perceiving they could not hold it, they ſet it on fre, and depar- 
ted. Whilſt the Florentine Army was imploy'd in this manner, the King of Aragons Ar- 
my, not having the courage to come near them, were retreated towards Sieuna,trom whence 
they made frequent excurſions into the Country about Florence, where they made great 
hubbubs; committed many outrages,and brought great terror upon the People. Nor was 
the King defective in contriving other ways of aſſaulting his Encmics dividing their forces, 
Or ing from their tion, Gherardo Gambatorti was at that time Lord of Valdi- 
bagno, This Gherardo and his Anceſtors, had always been in the Florentine ſervice, either 
as hired, or recommended. Alfonſo was tampering with this Gherards to deliver up his 
territory tohim, and he promis'd to give him an equivalence in the Kingdom of Naples. 
This tranſa&ion was not ſo private, but they had news of it in Florence, and an 

dor was diſpatch'd to remember. him of his own and his predeceſſors obligations to that 
Statez and ta admoniſh him to perſevere in his amity with them,as they had conſtantly done. 
Gherardo pretended to be ſurpriz'd at what the Embaſſador told him; ſwore a thoyland 
oaths that never any ſuch wickedneſs enter'd into his thoughts 3 proffer'd to have gone in 


: 


perſon to Florence, and reſided there, ,to ſecure them of his fidelity 3 but being ily 
indiſpos'd himſelf, his Wo along with him, and remain there asa perpetual Ho- 


. His proffers, and hj tions together made the Florentines believe that Gbe- 
_ was honeſt, and his ad the Knave,, in which opinion they acquieſced. But Gbe- 
rardo went on with the King, and rather with more eagerneſs than before 3 and when all 
was agreed, Alfonſo ſent Friar Puccio ( a —__ of Jeruſalem ) to take poſſeiſion of the 
Caſtles and Towns which belong'd to Gherar 

But Bagno retaining its affeftion to Florence, promis'd obedience to the _ Commilſ- 
ſary, with no little regret : Pwccio was in poſſeſhon of almoſt all that ſtate, only the Caſtle 
of Corzano was behind, which was likewiſe to be deliver*d. When Gerardo made this ſar- 
render > among the reſt of his own creatures about him, there was one Antenio Gualandi, 
a Piſan, a young Gentleman and brave, and one that highly deteſted this treachery in Ghe- 
rardo, Pondering with : himſelf the fituation of the place , the number of the Garriſon ; 
the Jiaricfation he obſerved both in their geſtures and looks, and finding Gherardo at the 
Gate ready to introduce the Enemy 3 he convey'd himſelt betwixt the Cattle and Gherardo, 
and taking his opportunity with both his hands thruſt him away 3 and then cauſing the 
wicket to be ſhut, he exhorted the guards to ſtand faithfully to the Florentines againit fo 
falſe and (o flagitious a Man ; the report of this aQticn arriving at Bagyo, and the Towns 
which were about it, they unanimouſly took Arms againſt their new Maſters ; and ſetting 
up the Florentine colours upon the walls, they drove them all out of that Country : this 
news coming to Florence, they immediatly clap'd their young Hoſtage into priſon, and 
diſpatch'd ſupplics to Bagno and thoſe parts, to ſecure them, and made that Country de- 

dant upon themſelves. Gherardo ( a Traitor inthe mean time, both to his friends and 
fiis Son) bad much ado to eſcape 3 leaving his Wife, Family, and fortune in the hands of 
his Enemics. This accident was lookt upon as a great deliverance in Florence : for had the 
King made himſclt Maſter of thoſe parts, he might with little expence have overrun all as 
tar as Yaldi Tevere, and Caſentino, and brought ſuch diſtraQtion upon their affairs, that the 
F lorentines mult have divided their Army, and been dilabled thereby from attending the 
g wag 
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Arragoman forces about Sienxa, with their Army entire. Belides the proviſions which 
the Florentines had made in Italy to oppoſe the confederacy of theit Enctnies; they ſent 
Agriolo Acciaivoli their Ambaſſador into France,to negotiate with that King for the ſending 
King Rinato & Angio intoltaly,in the behalf of the Dake and theniſelves; and to repreſent to 
him, that coming thicher for the defence of his friends, when he was 'once entred, and had 
ſettled them, he might ſet up his own claim to the Kingdom of Naples, and they would be 

'd to afliſt him 3 and ſo whilſt in Lombardy and Twſcany the War was carricd on (as 
we have related) in France, the Treaty was concluded, and Kinato oblig'd in Fant to come 
into Italy with 2400 Horſe 3 and the League on the other fide obliged at his arrival at Alex- 
andria, to pay him 30000 Florins, and 10000 per men. afterwards whilit the War ſhould 
continue : But being ready (upon. this ſtipulation) to pals into, Italy, he was obſtracted 
by the Duke of Savoy and the MarqueſS of Monferrat, who were friends to the Venetians, 
and would not ſuffer him to paſs. Hereupon Rinato was deſired by the Florentine Ambaſſa- 
dor to march with his Forces into Provence, and for the encouragement and teputation of 
his friends, to paſs himſelf and part of "them into Italy by Sea, leaving the reſt in; Provence, 
cill the King of France ſhould prevail with the Duke of Savoy that they might march through 
his Country : and as the Ambaſſador adviſed, it was done 3 -for Rinato went by Sex, and 
the reſt at the King of France's mediation, were permitted to _ into Italy, through the 
Dominijons of the Duke of Savoy. King Rinato was received by the Duke of Milan with 
all che demonſtrations of kindneſs wv w—__ and - having oyned their Forces, they aſ- 
faulted the Venetians with ſuch terror, that in a little time, all the Towns they had taken 
about Cremona were recovered; and not contented with them, they took almoſt all the 
Country of Breſſia ; for the Vinetian Army, not thinking it (elf ſecure in the field, was 
retreated under the walls of that City. Winter coming on,” and the Duke at Verona, 
he thought tit for the refreſhment of his men, to put them into quarters, and coriſigned Pie- 
zengs for the ers of Rinato, where having remained all that Winter in the year 1453, 
without any ation conſiderable 3 when the Spring was come, and the Duke reſolved to 
draw:into:the field, and drive the Venetians out of all they had upon the terre firmia, Ri- 
nate ſignified to the Duke, that of necefſity he muſt return into France. This reſolution of 
Rinato's was unexpected to the Duke, 'and gave him no little anxiety. He went to him 


parted for France, and ( as he had 
not in Lombardy, but remov'd 


Fope 


fia- 

ries to him, to negotiat a general peace. . His motion being accepted, and.the E adors 
met; when they came to the matter, ſo much difficulty aroſe, as there was but ſmal hopes 
of accomodation. - =T : 
Alfonſo required that the Florentines ſhonld reimburſe him for all the charges he had. 
been at in that War : and the Florentines expected the fame; The Venetians dethanded 
Cremona of the Duke and the Duke Bergamo, Breſcia, and Crema of them. $6 that thefe 
difficulties ſeem'd impoſſible to be remov'd. Nevertheleſs, what was ſo deſperate at Rome, . 
among ſo many , was caſily contluded betwixt two of them, at Mila, and Vere ; for 
Whilſt the peace was negotiating at Rome, and proceeded thus ſlowly; or the ninth of #- 
op 1454 it was determined berwixt the Duke and the Venetians, thatcach of them ſhould 
reſtor'd to what they were poſſels'd of before the War. That the Duke ſhould Have li- 


1453+ 


Peace be-, 
twixc the 


berty to recover what the Marqueſs of Manferrat, and the Duke- of. Sevoy had taken from Duke and the 
him; and that three months time ſhould be allow'd to the reſt'of the Prince: of Traly go Feartiens. 


come in. The Pope,the Florentines, the Siennefi, and other lirtle Potentates came in withm 
the time pretix'd, and ratiti'd it 3 and the Venetians, Florentinep and Duke, -roade - o+.o 
betwint thera three for 25 years. eta Am 010/90 0h bm 41 ol 
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Alfonſo enters 
inro the 


League. 


New troubles 
by G1acopo 
Piccinino en- 
courag'd pri- 
vatly by Al- 
fon/o. 


Caliſto 2 ſoli- 
citsa War a- 
gainſt the 
Turks. 


A prodigious 
tempeſt. 


fractory 3 conceiying he could not concur without diminution, in reſpect he was to be ad. 
mitted rather asan auxiliary, than a principal : upon which ſcore he continued irreſolute 
a good while, and would not declare 3 at length upon ſeveral Embathes trom the Pope and 
other Princes, he ſuffered himſelf to be prevailed upon, and he and his Son entred into 
the League for 3o years, After which the King and the Duke made ſeveral alliances and 
croſs-matches together 3 tnarrying their Sons and Daughters reciprocally into one anothers 
families. Yet,that Italy might not be Jcft without ſeedor foundation for a new War, Alfox. 
ſo would not enter into the League, till he had leave by conſent of the colleagues to make 
War upon the Genoneſes ; and Giſmondo Malateſta 3 and Aſtorre Prince of Faenzs : Peace 
being concluded upon thoſe terms, Ferrando Alfonſo's Son, who had been at Sienna, re. 
_ intoNaples, having done nothing conſiderable. in Tuſcany, but loſt many of his 


Ne G 

This Peace being made, and moſt of the Princes comprehended, the only fear that re- 
mained, was, leſt the differences betwixt Alfonſo and the Genoxeſes might dittfrb it. But 
it proy'd otherwiſe, for Alfonſo did nothing openly to moleſt it; it was the ambition and 
avarice of the mercinary Souldier which interrupted it 3 the Venetians (as their cuſtorn is 
upon the conclulion-of peace }) disbanding their Army, Gracopo Precinino one of their Ge- 
nerals, with ſeycral other contiderable officers ( without leave ) departed into Romagna, 
and from thence to Sienna, where he began new Hoſtilities, and took ſeveral Towns. In 
the beginning of theſe troubles, and of the year 1455 Pope Nicelo died, and Califto 3 was 
choſento ſucceed. This Pope, to repreſs theſe new and approaching Wars, rais'd what 
forces, he. could , under the command of his General Grovannt Ventimigha, and joyning 
them with the forces of the Florentines and the Duke”. ( who were likewiſe got rogether to 
ſuppreſs thoſe commotions ) they march'd together in a Body againtft Gracopo, and comin 
to an engagement with him near Bolſena,notwithſtanding/entimiglis was taken Priſoner,Gi- 
acopo was worlted, and got off in diſorder to Caſtiglione della Peſcaia 3 where, had' he not 
been ſupplied with monies by Alfonſa, he had been utterly ruin'd. Which relict made all 
People believe that that enterprize was undertaken, and proſecuted by Alfonſo's order, and 
dircRion : and Alfoxſoperceiving he was diſcover'd,. to reconcile himfelt to the es, 
( whom he had diſoblig'd with that pitiful War ) he broaght it about that Giecops ſhould 
reſtore all that he had-taken in the territory of Sienn, upon the payment of 20000 Florins ; 
aftex which conclug@n,' he-xeceiv'd Giacops and his forces into the Kingdom of Naples.” In 
thele times, though the, Pope was very intent upon thecurding of Prcrixino, yet not ſo but he 
had an eye ftill apon-the intereſt of Ghriftendom, which was then much overlaid by the Turk, 

To this end he ſent Embaſiadors, and preachers intoall che Provinces of Europe, to per- 
ſwade them to arm againſt the common Enemy of their Religion 3 and with theirperſons 
and purſes to give what afliſtance they were able : ſo that in Florence great ſtore of alms were 
colle&ed 3 and ſeveral People wore the red:crofs, to intimate that they were ready in their 
Perſons to engage in that Var. Belides which, ſeveral ſolemn procaſions were made 3 nor 
was there any thing io pablick or private wanting, to ſhow them among the fowardeſt of 
the Chriſtians in that enterprize, either for Counſcl, or Mony, or Men. But the edge of 
this Croiſad was taken'off, by a late intelligence they receiv*d, that the Turk having' be- 
ſcig'd Belgrad, a Town in Hungary, notfar from the Danwbe 3 was beaten off by the Hwy 
gariens, and himſelf wounded : fothat the terrour which all Chriſtendom conceiv'd upon 
the taking of Conſtantinople, being abated, they went on but cooly in their preparations 
for War ; and in Hyngery likewiſe upon the Death of the Way-wod their General,their Vi- 
ory was proſecuted but faintly. But to return to ther affairs in _ The troubles com- 
menced by Giacopo Piccinino, being, compos'd in the ycar 1456, and all humane 'contenti- 
On in apPpcarance at an end /it pleaſed God to begin a'new War of his own, and to ſend'(uch 
a ſtorm and tempeſt of ; wind in Twſcany, as produc'd moſt ſtrange and memorable. cf- 
tes, above the records of time paſt, or the credit of time to come. Upon the 24 of A- 
guſt, about an hour before day near the upper Sea towards Anconia,” a thick dark cloud, of 
about two milcs wide,' was ſeen. crolling, over Italy, and pointing towards Piſa';'which 
cloud being driven by ag extraordinary impulſe ( whether natural or ſapernatural I cannot 
ſay ) was divided into ſeveral parts > ſometimes hurried up to the sky 3 ſometimes” as fari- 
ouſly towards the Earth; :; ſometimes rwilting round like a Cilender, knocking and daſhing 
one againſt the other with unconceivable. violence, with lightnings and flaſhes of tire 
beforg them 3 which concuſſions made a noiſe more tul and loud than ever atry chun- 
der or Earthquake was known to have done. Theterror of this tempeſt was ſo-great, eve- 
ry one believed the World was at an end; and that the Heavens, the Earth, the Waters, and 
the reſt ot the Elements, were reſolving into their tirſt.chaos and contution : nor. were the 
effeQs leſs tormidable where it paſs'd, eſpecially about the Caſile of S. Caſſians. This Caſile 
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is about eight miles from Florence, ſituate upon the mountain which parts the vales of Piſe 
and Grieve ; betwixt this Caſtle, and the Town of S. Andres ( upon the fame mountain ) 

this whirlwind paſſing, reach'd not to the Town 3 and of the Caſtle it carried away only 

the battlements and chimnies 3 but betwixt the ſaid places it laid ſeveral houſes flat with the 

ground 3 tore up the Churches from their foundations, and carried the Roofs of the Chur- 

ches of San. Martino a Bagnuolo, and of Santa Maria della pace, whole and intire,above the 
diſtance of a mile. A Meſſenger and his mules were hurried out of the way, into. the 

neighbouring valley, and found dead the next day. The ſturdieſt Oaks and the 

trees, were not only blown down, but carried an incredible diſtance from the place where 

they grew- Inſomuch that when day appeared, and the tempeſt was over, the people re- 
mained ſtupid, and in ſtrange conſternation. . The Country was deſolate, and waſted 3 
The ruines of the houſes and Churches terrible ; The lamentation of thoſe whoſe: houſes 
were ſubverted, and their cattle, ſervants, or friends found dead in their ruines, was not 
to be ſeen nor heard without great horror and compaſſion. But God ſure intended rather 

to affright, than chaſtiſe the Twſcans z, for had this tempeſt happened in any of their Cities 
where the houſes were thick, and the inhabitants numerous, as it fell upon the hills 
where the oaks and trees and houſes were thin 3 doubtleſs the miſchief and deſolation had 
been greater than the mind of man can comprehend. But God Almighty was pleaſed to 
content himſelf with this efſay, to make mankind more ſenible of his power, it they per- 
liſted to offend him. 

But torcturn where I left. Alfonſo, as I ſaid before, was not at all ſatisfied with the 
peace: and ſeeing the war which he had cauſed Giacopo Piccinino to make, upon the Siex- 
xeſi (without any reaſonable occaſion) had produced no conliderable effe&t ; he had a mind 
to try what that would come to, which by Ne League he was permitted to undertake : So 
chat in the year a po < deſiring to m__—_ — - > A _ Adorni, and to 
ſupplant the Tregoſi who were in poſſeſſion). he reſolved to in G both 
— by Land.T othis end, he cauſed C wy « 


Giacopo Piccinino to pals Tronto with his Forces,and afla... 


fall upon Giſmondo Malateſta, (by wages diverſion) who having ſecured his Towns,was not 4{#*/+- 
—_ 


much terrihedat his approach,ſo that erprizeon that ſide turn'd to little account:but his 
invaſion ofGenoa created him and his Kingdom more troubles,than he ever defir'd:Piero Fre- 
goſa was at that time Duke of Genoa. This Piero,finding himſelf unable to bear up againſt ſo 
powerful a King 3 upon conlideration of his own weakneſs, reſoly'd at leſt to ſurrender 
that State to one that ſhould be able to defend it, and perhaps ſometime or other give him a 
reaſonable reward 3 he ſent Embaſſadors therefore to Charles 7 of France to defire his pro- 


tection, and tender him the Government. Charles accepted the offer, and to take poſſeſ- Genoa delives 
ſion of the City, he ſent Giovanni d' Angio ( King Rinato's Son ) who not long before was *<4*o the 


returned from Florence into France; for Charles was perſwaded that Giovanni being ac- 
quainted with the humors, and cuſtoms of the Italians, was properer for that Government, 
than any Man he could ſend : beſides from thence he believ'd he might proſecute his de- 
ſigns againſt Naples with more caſe and convenience 3 his Father Rinato, having been cx- 
pel'd that Kingdom by Alfonſo of Aragon. Hereupon Giovanni departed for Genoxa, was 
_ honorably by the Town, and inveſted with. the whole power both ofthe City, and 

wy | 

This accident was not at all pleaſing to Alfonſo ; he found now he had pulFd an old 
houſe over his head 3 however he carried it bravely, went on with his enterprize and was 
advanc'd with kis Fleet under Villa Marina at Porto Fino, when ſurpriz'd with a ſuddain di- 


ſtemper, hedied. Thedeath of Aifonfo, put an end to the Wars againk Giovanni, and the 11/,v/o dyes. 


Genoneſes : and Ferrando ſucceeded his Father Alfonſo in the Kingdom, was in no little 
trouble, having an Enemy upon his hands of ſuch reputation in 1:aly 3 and a jealouſic of 
ſeveral of his Barons, who being inclin'd to new changes, he was affraid might fide. with 
the French: belides he was acquainted with the ambition of the Pope; and being ſcarce ſet- 
led in his Kingdom, , was feartul leſt he ſhould attempt fomething to ſupplant him : his on- 
ly hopes were in the Duke of Milan, who was no leſs folicitous tor the affairs of that King- 
om, than himſelf ; apprehending that if ever the French came to be Maſters of Naples, their 
next enterprize of courſe would be againſt himsfor he knew they age pretend to Milan as 
an appendix to that Crown. For theſe reaſons, as ſoon as Alfonſo was dead, Franceſco, 
ſent letters and Men to Ferrando; the firſt to keep up his heart, the other his: reputation. 
Upon the death of Alfonſo the Pope deligned to give his Nephew Piero Lodovieo. Borgia, the 
Government of that Kingdom 3 and to gloſs over the buſineſs, and make it more plaulible, 
to the, Princes of 1taly, he gave out that that Kingdom belonging formerly to the Church, 
his inteation was only to reduce it to that condition, and therefgre he defired the Duke of 
Milan would not give any afliſtance to Ferrands ; and offer'd him ſuch Towns as _ 
po bl 
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Caliſfto 3 dyes 
and Pivs 2 
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Chair. 


The Genoef 
revort from 
the French. 


1459- 


The Kingdom 
of Naples inva- 
ded by Gio- 

vann d' Angio: 


F#rando dil- 
comfired. 


poſſeſs'd formerly in that Kingdom. Burt inthe midſi of his contrivances Califto died, and 


Pins 2 ſucceeded him, who was a Srexneſe of the Family of the Piccol Huomini, and his 
Name Aneas. 
This Pope imploying his thoughts wholly for the benefit of Chriſtendom, and the Honour 
of the Church,and laying aſide all private paſſion,and advantage.at the intreaty of the Duke 
ofMilan,crown'd Ferrando Kingot Naples : judging it a readier and fafer way to compoſe the 
differences of Italy by confirming him that was already in poſſeſſion, than by aſſiſting the pre- 
rtences of the French; or ſetting up ( as Califto did ) for himſelf. However Ferrands 
took it for a favour, and to requite it he made Antonio the Popes Nephew Prince of Maſi ; 
married him to his natural Daughter 3 and beſides this, reſtor*d Benevento and Ferracina to 
the Church. And now all the Arms in Italy were viſibly laid down, and Pixs ( as Caliſts 
had begun before ) was moving all Chriſtendom againſt the Turk when a new quarrel 
ſprung up betwixt the Fregoſi, and Giovanni the Lord of Genoa, which produc'd a greater, 
and more important War than the laſt : Petrino Fregoſi was retir'd to a Cafile of his in Kive- 
ria , much diſcontented, that Giovannid' Angio having been prefer'd tohis dignity in Genoa 
by him and his Family, had not gratihied them as they deſerved : ſo that by degrees it was 
come to a feud. Ferrando. was very well pleas'd with the difference as being the only 
way to ſecure him in his Kingdom, and therctore he ſent Pietrino ſupplies both of Men and 
Mony, hoping thereby Giovanni might be expuls'd out of the State of Genoa. Giovanni 
having notice of their intelligence, ſent for relict into France, which having received, he 
marched out againſt Pietrinoz but Pietrino by the accels of more ſupplies from ſundry places, 
bci wn too ſtrong, Giovanni retreated, and applyed himſelt to ſecuring the City 
which he did not do ſo carefully, but Pietrino in one night ſurprizcd ſeveral Polts in it, but 
was beaten the next morning, himſelf and moſt of his Men flain. This ViQtory elated Gio- 
vanni fo tar, that he reſolv's to attempt upon Ferrendo; and departing from Genoa in Oto- 
ber 1459 with a great Fleet, he fail'd to Baia, and from thence to Seſſs, where he was ho- 
norably received by that Duke. | 
There had joyn'd themſelves with Giovanni, the Prince of Taranto; and the Citizens of 
Aquila; beides ſeveral other Princes and Cities 3 ſo that already that Kingdom was more 
than half loſt. Upon which Ferrando defir'd aid of the Pope, and the Duke of Milan, and to 
leſſen the number of his Enemies,tnade peace with Giſmondo Malateſti,which peace diſguſted 
Giacopo Piccinino ſo highly ( Giſmondo being his natural'Enemy )) that he deſerted Ferrax. 
do, 2nd took up Arms under Giovanni. - Ferrando ſent mony likewiſe to Federigo Lord of 
Urbin, and as ſoon as could be expeRod, got together a conſiderable Army ( according to 
to thoſe times ) with which he marched againſt the Enemy, and finding them upon the 
River Sarni, he engaged them, but was defeated and/his moſt conſiderable officers taken ; 
after this victory,molt of the Towns & Caſtles ſurrender'd to Giovanni; only Naples & ſome 
few neighbouring Towns and Princes, adher'd ſtill to Ferrendo. Giacopo Piccinino advis'd 
to march dirc&ly for Naples, and make himſelt Maſter of the chicf City, but Giovanni re- 
plycd he would hrlt ruine the Country, and then the City would come with more eaſe 3 but 
his rejzeting the counſel of Piccinino, was the loſs of that delign 3 for he did not know that 
the members follow the head more naturally, than the head the members : Ferrando was 
flcd into Naples, and there reſorted to him diverſe of his Subjets who were driven from 
their Homes, whom he receiv'd, and having with all poſſible gentleneſs, gained ſome mo- 
nics of the Citizens, he got a ſmall body of an Army together ; he ſent new Embaſſies to 
the Pope and Duke for ſupplics, and was reliev'd with more plenty and ſpeed than before ; 
for they were bogh of them afraid, that the loſs of that Kingdom would turn to their preju- 
dice. Much ſirengthned by their ſupplies, Ferrando march*d out of Naples 3 and having 
recover'd his reputation, in =_ he recover'd ſome of his Towns: But whilſt the War 
was carricd on in that Kingdom with ſuch variety, an accident happen'd which rob*d Gio- 
vanni of his opportunity ot compleating that enterprize. The Genoefi were extreamly diſ- 
fatisficd with the inſolent Government of the French ; had taken Arrss againſt the Gover- 
nozx, and forc'd him into the Caſile 3 ia this action the Fregoſt and Adorni concur'd; and 
the Duke of Milan, ſupplyed them both with mony and Men : King Kinato paſſed that way 
with a ficet towards the relict 2f his ſon,imagining by the help oftheCaftle he might recover 
the Town ; and landing his Men in order thereunto,he was beaten in ſuch ſort, that he was 
forc'd back into Provence. This news diſmaid Giovanni not a little: however he gave not his 
enterprize over, but continued the War by the help of ſuch Barons whoſe revolt Come erran- 
do had render'd them deſperate of pardon: at length after many occurrencies, both Armics 
came toa Battle ncar Troza, in which Giovanni was routed, bur his defeat troubled him not 
ſo much, as the loſs of Picginino, who lefthis fide, and went back again to Ferrando, His 


Army 
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Army being broke, he got of into Hiſtris and from thence into France. This War conti.. 


nued 4 years, and miſcarried by the negligence of the General, when the Souldiers had Gievers! de 


many times overcome. In this War however the Florentines were not publi 
The truth is upon the death of Alfonſo, his Son Fobn of Aragon being come to 


ſent his Embaſſadors to delire their affiſtance tor his Nephew Ferrando, according 
obligation by their late with Alfonſo 3 but the Florentines return 
not think themſelves oblig'd to affiſt the Son in a 

it was begun without their conſent or knowled 


concern'd. 


ed, that os 
; 

el commenced by the Father 3 and as 
ſo without any afliſtance from them it 


might be continued or ended. Whereupon, in of their King, the Embaſſadors 
teſted them guilty of the breach of the League, and reſponſible for all the loſſes which 
huff they departed, During the revolu« 


ſhould follow 3 and having done that, in a 


tions in this War, the aura 6 wy em abroad, but at home it was otherwiſe, as 
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ſhall be ſhown more particularly, in the fo 
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N the reading of the laſt Book, it may appear ( poſſibly ) impertinent, and a digreſ(- 
fon, for a Writer of the Florentine Hiſtory to have broke out, and expatiated upon 
the affairs of Lombardy and Naples. Yet have done it; and ſhall do it for the fu- 
ture 3 for though I never profels'd to write the tranfaQtions of Traly; yet I never. 
bound my ſelf up from giving a relation of ſuch important' and memorable as 
; ce efpecially ſeeing from aGions 

id many times ariſe, in which the Floren- 
tixes were of necellity involved : for example, the War betwixt Giovanni d Angio, and 


would make our Hiſtory more grateful and inte 
of other Princes aud States, wars and troubles 


King Ferrando proclaimed in them fo 


a hatred and animoſity 


one . towards - 


the other , that it was continued afterwards betwixt Ferrando and the Florentines, and 
more particularly the Houſe of Medici. For King Ferrands complaining, not only that they 
had refus'd him their aſſiſtance, but givenit to his Enemies3 that reſentment of his, was 


the occaſion of much miſghicf, as will be ſhown in our 


And becauſe in my deſcription of our foreign 
1463 ( being return'd to our domeſtick }) it will be neceflary 


narration. | 
affairs, I am advanc'd to the year 
to look back for ſe- 


yeral years. But firſt by way of introduQtion ( as my cuſtom is ) I ſhall ay, that they 
who imagine a Commonwealth may be contintied united, arg egregiouſly miſtaken. 


tis, Lit ention does many times hurtz but ſometimes it rote; guar Ic hurts when 


it is accompanied with parties, and faQtion ; if 


- 


helps, _ it none. 


True 


toro 


: 


a 
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Coſemo de. Me- 
dici and Nut 


C apponz the 


rwo great Ct- 


zens in Fle- 
rence. 


fore, it is impoſſible for any Legiſlator or founder of a republick, to provide there ſhould be 
no piques, nor unkimdneſſes betwixt Men 3 it is his buſineſs what he can to ſecure them a. 
inſt growing into partics and Clans. It is then to be: conftider'd, that there aretwo ways 
for Cirttens to advance themſAves to reputation among their Neighbours , and they are'ci- 
cher publickly or privatly. The Publick way is, by gaining ſome battle, ſurprizing and 
diſtreſſing ſome Town 3 performing ſome Embaſſy oor rm prudently3 or cou cling 
their Stare wiſely and with ſucceſs ; the private way is, by being kind to their fellow Citi- 
zens3 by Sirading them from the Magiſtratsz ſupplying them with mony 3 promoting 
them to honors 3 and with plays and publick exhibitions to ingratiat with the People. This 
laſt way produces parties and faQions, and as the reputation acquir*d that way is dangerous 
and fatal, fo the other way it is beneficial ( if it ſides with no party }) as extending to the 
publick. And although among Citizens of ſuch qualihcation, there muſt needs be emulati- 
ons and jealouſies, yet wanting partiſans, and People which for their advantage will fol- 
low them, they are rather a convenience than otherwiſe to a Government 3 for to' make 
themſelves more eminent and conſpicuous than their Competitors, they imploy all their fa- 
cultics for its advancement, prying and obſerving one anothers actions ſo ftrictly, that nei- 
ther dares venture to | 
The emulations in Florenge were always with faftion 3 and for that reaſon always were 
dangerous z nor was any Party unanimous any longer-than it had an adverſe party in being; 
for that being overcome, and the predominant party having no fear, nor order to reſtrain 
it, ſubdivided on courſe : Coſemo, de Meicis patty prevail'd in the year 1434 3 but ( the 
depreſs'd party being great, and many powerful Men amongit them ) for a while they con- 
tinued unanimous and , ſupportable, committing no exorbitance among, themſelves, nor 
injuſtice to the People, . which might beget them their hatred. Inſomuch as when ever 
they had uſe of the People for their readvancemept to aty place of authority, they found 
them always ready to confer it upon the chief of that party, whether it was the Balis orany 
other power which they deſir'd: and fo from the year 1434 to 55 ( which was 21 years ) 
they were ſix times created of the Balis by the Counſels of the People. 
y times 
gain'd his 
on the 


Fved together, they could ask nothing of the People 3-bue it was readily granted, 


lots, as in the former Squittin?i's or eleftions. 
ways, Cither to poſſeſs himſelf forcibly of the Government by the power of his party, and 
depoſe his Eneniics 3 or to let things go which way they wuuld, and attend till time ſhould 
make his friends diſcern, that they did not take the Government, and authority ſo much 
from him, as from themſelves. Of the two he madechoice of the laſt 3 knowing that ac- 
cording to that conſtitution, the purſes being full of his friends he could without any dan- 
ger r2afſume his Authority when he pleas'd. The City being thus reduc'd to its old way of 
creation of Magjiſtrats by lots, they thought they had perfe&ly recover'd their liberty,-and 
that for the future clefions were to be made not according to the influence of the Nobility, 
but che inclination of the People. So that ſometimes the friend of one Grandee Was refe- 
ed, and ſometimes of another, and thoſe whoſe houſes were formerly full of Clients and 
their preſents, had now ſcarce houtholdſtuff left, or ſervant to attend them : thoſe who 
were formerly their inferiors, were now become their equals, and their equals advanced to 
be their Superiours: they were not regarded nor reſpected, but rather derided and abus'd 
all People taking the freedom to talk of them and their Government as they pleas'd, even 
in the ſtreets and highways, without any contradiction 3 ſo that it was not long after they 
—_— that as he had told them it was not ſo much Cofimo, ® themſelves which were 
cgradc 
me: Coſimo took no notice, but in all propoſitions that would pleaſe the Feopes, he 
was the firſt who concurr'd. But that which was moſt terrible to the Nobility, and made 
Coſimo look about him, was the receiving of the Cataſtro of the year 1427 by which the im- 


politions were to be laid by order of Law, and not by the capriccio's of particular Men- 


This 
£ 
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This Law bcing'reviv'd, and Magiſtrats already choſen to putit in execution, the Nobility 
afſembled, and went to Cofimo to beg of him that he would be a means to reſcue them out of 
the jaws of the People 3 and reſtore the State to a condition that might make him power- 
ful, and them honorable. To which Coſmoreplyed he would do it with all his heart, pro- 
vided it might be done legally by the conſent of the People, and without any torce, of which 
he would not endure to hear. Then they endeavoured in the Counſels to prevail for a new 
Balia, but they could not obtain it : whereupon they returned to Coſimo, and preſs'd him 
with all expreſſions of humility that he would conſent to a Parliament 3 but Cofimo ( re- 
ſolved to make them fully ſenſible of their error ) abſolutely refuſed it, and becauſe Donati 
Cochi ( being Gonfaloniere di juſtitia at that time ) preſum'd to call a Parliament without 
his conſent, Cofimo made him fo ridiculous and contemptible in the Senate, he was not able 
ro continue there, but as a diſtracted Man, was ſent home again to his houſe : Neverthe- 
lefs, leſt things ſhould run too far to be recovered, Luca Pitt: ( a bold and tenacious Man) 
being made Gonfaloniere di Giuſtitia, he thought it a convenient time to have the Govern# 
ment to him, that if any thing miſcarried in that enterprize, it might be imputed to Lu: 4. 
And acording]y Lxca in the very beginning of his office, urged the People many times to the 
reſtauration ©t the Balia, threatning thoſe of the Counſels with opprobrious and inſolenc 
language 3 and not long after he executed what he had threatned 3 for in Auguſt 1453 in 
the vigil of San. Lownzo, having hlled the Palace with armed Men, he called the People 


together into the Piazza, and conſtrained them by force to conſent, to what they had vo» £4 ? ttt. 


luntarily 0 ws repoſſeſs'd themſelves of the State,created a new Balia, and chang- 
&d the Magiſtrats according to the pleaſure of a few; that the beginning of their Government 
might be as terrible, as it was forcible, they contin'd Girolamo Machiavelli and ſome others, 


Giarolomo Ma* 


deprived many of their honors. Girolamo not being exa&t in obſerving his bounds, 7-1 


was proſcrib'd, and wandring up and down Italy to excite the ſeveral Princes againſt his 
own Country, by the Treachery of one of the Senators in Lanigiana, he was apprehended, 
brought back to Florence, and executed in Priſon. This Government (which laſted eight 
years }) was very violent, and inſupportable : for Coſimo being grown old, weary of buſt- 
neſs, and infirm in his Bodyz could not be fo ſedulous as formerly, fo that the City was 

-become a prey to a few particular Citizens 3 who in requital of his good ſervice to the State, 

made Lacs Pitti a Knight, and he (C in return of their kindneſs ) appointed, that whereas 

before they were called Priori Arti, now ( that they might at leaſt retain the Title, 
though they had loſt the poſſeſſion ) they ſhould be caYed Priori della liberta, He ordered 
likewiſe that whereas formerly the Gonfalonieri ſat on the right hand of the Rettori, they 

ſhould fit in the midſt of them hereafter : and ( that God might have his ſhare in the revo- 
lution _) he cauſed ſfolema ſervices, and proceſfions to be pertormed, by way of thanks for 
the honors to which they were reſtored. 

Luca was richly preſented both by Coſimo and the Senate; after whom the whole City 
came in flocks,ſo that it was believed he had given him that day to the value of 200009Ducatrs 
by which means he grew into ſuch reputation, that not Coſimo but he was looked upon as 

the Governor of the City 3 and he arrived at that point uf vanity, to begin two ſtately and 
magnificent houſes one in Florence,& the other at Racina,not above a miles diſtance from the 
City:bur that in Florence was greater, and more ſplendid, than the Houſe of any other pri« 

. nate Citizen-whatſoever ; for the tiniſhin g of which he baulk'd no extraotdinary way 3 for 
not only the Citizens and better ſort, preſented him, and furniſh'd him with what was ne- 
ceſſary about it 3 but the Common People gave him all of chem their atliſtance:belides all that 

- were baniſh'd, or guilty of Murder, Felony or any other thing which expos'd them to pub- 
lick puniſhment, had Sanctuary at that Houſe provided they would give him their labour. 

- The reſt of his Brethren, though they buile not ſuch Houſes, they were no lels rapacious 
than he, fo that th Florence had no Wars abroad to deſtroy it, it had Citizens at home, 
in its own bowels, which would not ſuffer it to proſper. In the mean time, as we have 
faid before,the Wars happen'd in the Kingdom of Naples, and the Pope had difference with 
theMalateſti in Romagna, concerning Rimino and Ceſana, which they had taken from 

' him, and he defired to recover : ſo that betwixt the thoughts of that, and the enterprize 
againſt the Twyks, the time of Pius his whole Papacy was conſum'd. Bat Florence fell again 
into its old factions and diſſentions. The divitions in Coſims's party began in 55 upon the 
occaſions aforeſaid, and by his Wiſdom ( as is aid before ) they were reſtrained. But in 
64 Coſimo fell lick, and dyed, generally lamented, both by his friends and his Enemies, for 
they, who lcv'd him not whilſt at the Helm, ſeeing their fellow Citizens ſo rapacious 


whillt he was living, ( the reverence they bore to his Perſon making them leſs inſupportable Cofino dies. 


than otherwiſe they would be ) could not but fear now he was dead, and his influence lot, 
they ſhould be utcerly ruined, and in his Son Piero they could repoſe lircle contidence for 
oy T 2 though 
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though he was of himſelf a good Man, yet being infirm, and but young in the State, they 
ſuppoſed he would be conſtrained to comply with them, and they become more head- 

and incontroulable in their wickednes : ſo that Coſimo died univerſally lamented, and cer. 
tainly he deſerved it 3 for he was the moſt famous and memorable Citizen ( of a Perſon thar 
was no Souldier ) that ever Florence or any other City produc'd : he exceeded all his co- 
remporaries, not only in Authority and Efiate, but in liberality and prudence 3 which |. 
qualities made him a Prince in his Country, and beloved by all People : his munifhcence 
was more eminent after his death, than betore, for when his Son Piero came to look over 
his writings, and to enquire into the particulars of his Eſtate, he found there was ſcarce a 
Man of any quality in the City, to whom Coſimo had not lent a-conliderable ſum 3 and ma- 
ny times when he heard of the exigencics of any Perſon of quality, he ſupply'd them unask- 
ed. His magniticence appear'd in the multitude of his buildings for in Florence he buile 
the Convents of S. Marco, and S. Lorenzo, and the Monaſtery of S. Verdiano; in the Monti 
di Fieſoli, S. Giralomo, and the Abbey in Magello, he not only repaired a Church of the M;. 
nor”s, but he took it down, and rebuilt it from the ground: belides this in S.Croce,in Servi in 
Agnoli, in $. Mineato, he ere&ed altars, and moſt ſumptuous Chappels, all which belides 
the building, he adorn'd with all the utenſels and decorations required in fo ſacred a place. 
Beſides his religious houſes, he built ſeveral private houſes for himſelf, one in the City ſui- 
table to his quality 3 four without, at Careggio, F ieſole, Cafaggivolo, and Trebi , all of 
them fitter for Princes, than private Men : and as if his buildings in 1zaly were too few to 
make him famous, he built an Hoſpital in Fer»ſalem, for the reception and relcif of poor 
and infirm pilgrims brought thither by their devotion 3 in which tabrick, he laid out a vaſt 
ſum of Mony : andalbeit in his a&tions and buildings he behaved himſelf like a King, and 
was the only Prince in Florence, yet he was ſo moderate, and untranſported in all things, 
that in his converſation, his Parades, his allyances, and his whole manner of lite, he re- 
tained the modeſiy ofa Citizen; for he was ſenſible that oſtentation and Pomp in thac 
which is every day to be ſeen, contracts more envy, than moderation, and gravity. Being to 
ſeck for matches for his Sons, he did not endeavour for the alliance of Princes, but married 
his Son Giovanni to Cornelia Aleſſandri, and Piero, to Lworetia Tomabuoxi, and contraſted 
his Grand-children by Piero, Biancs to Gulielmo di Pazzi, and Naunins to Bernardo Kaecel- 
lai, Amopgallthe States, Princes, and civil Governments of his time z, no pero 
nearhim for ſagacity and intelligence. Hence it was that inall the vaxicty of his fortunes, 
when the City was fo uncertain, and the people ſo voluble 3 He kept his Authority 31 years, 
for being a wiſe man and of great proſpeR, he foreſaw any miſchief at a diſtance, and was 
ready to prevent it, before it proceeded too far 3 or to frultrate the effects of it, it it did. 
Whercby he did not only ſubdue all domeſtick and private ambition at home, bur reſtrained 
it ſo happily in ſeveral Princes, that whoever confederated with him and his Country, came 
off upon equal terms, if not worlted their enemies 3 and whoever oppos'd him, cither loſt 
their mony, their time, or their State : and of this the Venetians can give ample teſtimony, 
who whillt in League with him againſt Duke Philip, were always victorious 3 but that 
League was no ſooner broken, but they were | beaten both by Philip, and Franceſco: and 
when they joyned with Alfonſo againi(t the Republick of Florence, with his own cxedit 
drained Naples and Venice fo dry, that they were glad to accept what terms of peace he 
would allow. Of all the difficulties therefore which Coſimo encountred both within che 
City and without, the concluſion was ſtill honorable for him, and deſtructive for his enc- 
mics 3 (© that the civil diſcords gain'd him authority at home, and his toreign Wars, pow- 
er and reputation abroad 3 inſomuch that to the territory and Dominion of his Country, he 
added the City of Borgo a Sepulcro, Montedeglio, Caſentino, and Val di Bagno, and by his 
virtue and fortune, ſuppreſs'd hisEnemics, -and exalted his friends. He was born 138g. 
on S, Coſimo, and Damiano's day. The tir(t part of his life was full of troubles, w—_ his 
baniſbment, his impriſonment, and his dangers in being killed. From the Counſel of 


+ - Conſtance, after Pope Fobn was ruin'd ( whom he had attended thither ) he was forced to 


maſt confels himſelt his debtor. His Rtature was ordinary, his complexion worthy, his 
| . preſence 


fly in diſguiſe, or otherwiſe he had been ſlain: bur after the forticth year of his age . it was 
more pleaſant and happy 3 not only ſuch as were employ'd with him in publick affairs, but 
the managers alſo of his private treaſure in foreign. parts, participating of his felicity. From 
him many Families in Florence may derive their great eltates :, particulazly the Fornabxoni, 
the Benci, the Portinari, the Sapertt, and in ſhortall that had dependance cither upon his 
counſel or fortune. 

Though his disburſements were vaſt in building his Houſes and Temples,and in his diftri- 
butions to the poor, yet he would complain ſometimes among his friends, that he had not laid 
out ſo much tothe honour of God,as he was'oblig'd 3 and that if he had done much moxe, he 
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curally prudent, courteous to his friends, rerciftul to the poor, profitable in his converſe, 
cautious in his counſels 3 ſpeedy in his executions, and in his ſayings and replies, both ol- 
lid and facetious. When he went firſt into Baniſhment, Rinaldo de gli Albizi ( drolling 
upon his exilement ) ſent him word, The ben was hatching,to which Coſimo returned, that ſhe 
would bave but ill batching ſo far from ber neſt. To ſome of bus Rebels who ina threatning way 
ſent him word. They were not aſleep,he reply'dhe believ'd it, for be had ſpoil'd their ſleeping. 
whenPope Pixs was encouraging&prefſing all Chriſtian Princes againſt the Turk,Coſims ſaid 
the Pope was an old Man, but be bad begun an enterprize as if be had been s Boy, To the 
Venetian Embaſſadors, who came to Florence with the Embaſſadors of Alfonſo, to complain 
of that Commonwealth, putting his hat off to them, he demanded the colour. of þis hair, 
they told him it was gray 3 he replyed, in time your Sexators will be of the ſame colour, Nor 
many hours before his death, his Wife ſeeing him ſhut his eyes, enquired why he did fo, 


and he told her to ſe them. Some Citizens after his return complaining to bim-that the 


City would he depopulated, and God Almighty offended, it he baniſhed ſo many weal- 
thy and Religious Men 3 he told them, the Cityghed better be ulated than deſtroyed. 
That two yards of Cloth were enough to kgep 8 Man fromthe cold; and that States were not to 
be preſerved by the beads Man carried ix bis band. Theſe laſt exprefſions gave his Enc- 
mies occalion to calumniate him, as a perſon that was a greater loyer of himſelf, than his 
Country 3 and one that toole more care of this World than the next.Many other of his wiſe 
ſayings might be inſerted; but being unneceſlary,they are omitted,Cofioro was likewiſe a great 
lover and advancer of learned Men; upon which ſcore he entertained in Florence Argiropolo 
a Grecian as learned as any in his time, that by him.the youth of Flprence might be inſtru- 
Red in the Greek tongue, and in ſeveral of his Tenets. He entertained likewiſe in his 
Houſe Marcileo Ficine, a great Patron of the Platonick Philoſophy, whom he loved fo en- 
tirely ; and that he mighe follow his tudies with more convenience; he gave him a houſe 
near his own Palace at Carraggi. So that his prudence, | his beneficence, bis ſucceſs, and his 
way of living made him be: 'd, and feared among the Citizens, and much' eſteemed by 

Plan or Buceps Whereby he left ſuch a foundation to his poſterity, that by their 
virtue they might equal him, by theirfortune tranſcend him, and' obtain as much honor gs 
he had in Florezce, 4n all the Cities and;Countrics of Chriſtendom. Nevertheleſs towards 
the latter end of his days, he had ſeveral afflitions, hehad but ewo Sans, Piero and Gio- 
vanni, of which Giovanxi ( the moſt hopeful ) dyed, and:Piero who ſarvived,' was. infirm, 
and by the weakneſs of his body unfit either for publick or private bulwels 3 ſo that after 
the death of his Son, cauſing himſelf to be carried about his houſe, he;flighed aud faid, this 
bouſe is too big for ſo ſmall a Family. | per ns!. 

It troubled him. alſo -that hehad not (in his judgment ) enlarged: the dominion of the 
Florentine ſtate, nor added to its empire, any exable acqueſt ; and it troubled .him 
the more, for that he found himſelfcheated by Fraxceſco, who when he was buc Count,had 
promis'd him, as ſoon as he had made himſelt Maſter of Milan, to employ, his Arms againſt 
Laccs in the behalf of the Florentines 3 but his mind chavg'd withihis fortune, and having 

ot tobe the Duke of Milan, had a delire to enjoy, in peace, what hethad obtained by War, 

that after his elevation, the never medled in forcign concerns, wor made any more, Wags , 
than were-necefſary- for his own defence : which was a-great diſturbance to Coſimo,who now 
diſcerned -he had. been ar great painsand expence to advance a Man,who.was i both falſe and 
ingratefu). -He perceived likewiſe that in reſpeRt ot his age, and the inturmities of,his body, 
he was notable to apply himſelf to publick or private'bulineſs as 9__ 3 and; 
both the one and the other decline, the City going to wrack by the diflen of the Citi- 
zens; and his fortune by his Miniſters and Sons. Theſe conliderations gave him..y$ ligzle 
diſquiet-towards his end 3 yet he dicd full of Glory and.renown 3 all-the Cicies ,and Prigces 
of Chriſtendom ſent their complimentsiof condolency to-his Son Piers, the. whole, Giry ;@r- 
tended his Corps with great ſolemnity to the Grave, and. by publick decree it, was .infſerib'd 
upon his Tomb Padre della Patria, * 1 M ly al give onytt gn 

If in my deſcription and charadeer of Cofime, I haye rather followed the example of choſe 
who have written the/lives of Princes, than of an Hiſtorian, [it is pgt to beadmix'ds ;He was 
a perſon extraordinary in-our City, .and I thonght my ſelf obliged to-gire him; a! more 
ordinary commendation: during the time that Italy and Florexee were in. the. condition @- 
foreſaid 3 Lewis King of France was infeſted with m_ War, which hjs |Bazons, ( at, 
the inſtigation of Francir Duke of -Britan; and Charlie of-Byrgandy ,) had rais'd- This 
War lay fo heavy upon him; he cond not affilt Gievarins in and Na- 
ples, but believing he-had need cnough of all the ſupplies be. 1'd þ4agk; his 

> and'Savons being at that time in the hands ofthe: French, be ordered it $0 be, deli-, 


preſence venerable : his learning was not great, but his eloquence admirable 3 he Was nas 
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Giacopo Pic- 
£1x1n0 mur- 
dered. 


vered to the Count, and left him if he pleas'd to purſue the enterprize againſt Genoa : the 
Count was ealily perſwaded to a thing ſo much to his advantage 3 fo that by the reputation 
of his amity with the French King, and the afliſtance given him by the Adorni, he poſleſs'd 
himſelf of Genoa, and in gratitude to the French King, ſent him a ſupply of 1500 Horſe in- 
to France, under the Command of his eldeſt Son Galeazzo : by this mcans Ferrands of A- 
ragon, and Franceſco Sforza remain'd at quiet; the one Duke of Lombardy, and Lord of 
Genoa; the other King of the whole Kingdom of _— and having contracted alliances 
together, and married their Children the one to the other 3 they began to contider how 
they might ſecure their ſtates to themſelves whillt they lived, and to their heirs when they 
were dcad. 

In order to this, it was thought neceſſary the King ſhould make ſure of ſuch of his Ba- 
rons as had fided againſt him in his Wars with Giovanni d' Angio, & the Duke ſhould endea-» 
vour to cxtirpate all that had been favourers of the Braccr,who were mortal Enemies to the 
aid Duke, and at that time in great reputation, under the conduct of Giacopo Piceinino. For 
Giacopo being the greateſt Captain in Italy, and having no Soveraignty of his own 3 it con- 
cerned all who ul, any to have an eyc over him, and more eſpecially che Duke,who thought 
he could not enjoy his Dominion fafely himſelf, nor leave it to his Sons, whillt Giacopo 
was living. Hereupon the King with all-induſtry endeavoured an accord with his Barons, 
uſed all poſſible art to reconcile himſelf to them 3 and he ſucceeded without much difficulty 
for they found that whilſt they were in Wars with the King, they muſt certainly be ruined ; 
but by accomodation of their differences, and truſting themſelves to him, there was only a 
hazard -anid becauſe Men do always avoid thoſe evils with more readineſs, which are moſt 
certain, Princes do eaſily deceive, ſuch as are not able to contend. The Barons ſeeing no-+ 
thing before them but deſtruction, if they continued the War , accepted his conditions,and 
threw themſelves into his Arms 3 but not long after, ſundry pretences were taken againſt 
them, and they were all of them extinguiſhed. Which news, was ſo terrible to Gracopo 
Pictinino (who was then with his forces at Solmona) that by the mediation of his friends 
he immediatly practiſed his reconciliation with the Duke : and the Duke having offered 
him honorable terms, Giacopo reſolv'd to accept them," and comein 3 .and accordingly he 
went to Milan to preſent himſelf to him, attended by:100 Horſe. - Giacopo had ferved un- 
der his Father, and with-his Brother 4 long time firſt for Duke Philip and then for the 
People of Milan ; fo that by long converſation in thoſe parts he had got a good intereſt, and 
was generally beloy'd, and the preſent condition of affairs, had much increas'd it 3 for the 
proſperity, and Grandeur of the Sforzeſchi had created them envy 3 and Giacopo's adverlity 
and long abſence had- gain'd him compaſſion among the People, and a great deſire to ſee 
him advanced : all which kindneſs diſcovered it (elf at his arrivals there being ſcarce any of 
the Nobility but went out to meet him 3 the ſtreets were full of People to behold him; and 
no talk in'the whole City but of him, and his family. But their extravagant acclamations 
were his raine 3 for as they increas'd the Dukes jealouſy, ſo they contirm'd his reſolution to 
remove him, and that it might be done the moreplaulibly, and with lefs danger of dete- 
&ion,' he ordered that his marriage with Drsfians his - natural daughter ( to whom he had 
been contracted long before }) thould be conſunmarte. After which he practis'd with Fer- 
rands 10 ehtertainhim'as General of his ' Army, and co give him 100000 Florins by way of 
advance z upon concluſion of theſe Articles,Giacopo and his Wife accompanied an Ambaſſa- 
dor from the Duke toNapler : where they were all very well received, and for ſeveral 
days entertained with all imaginable affluence and divertion 3 but defiring leave'to pals to 
his a__ Salmons, he was invited by the King into the Caſtle, and after ſupper both he 
and his Son' Fraxceſes wereapprehended, and clapped up into Priſon, where not long after 
they wtrethurdered;” 7 | 

Thus were the Princes'of Italy jealous of that virtue, which they had not in themſelves; 
and not enduririg '# in'other People; they expoſed: that Country to calamiries which not 

after afflicted and defroyed it. 

ope Pix, having in the mean time accommodated the. differences in Romagna, and find- 
ing an "Univerſal peace-aV over Europe 3 thought ita convenient time to ſolicite the Chriſti- 
ens apairſt the Turks,” and reaſſumedthe' whole methods which his predeceſſors had taken, 
by whiefalFche Princes of Chriſtendom were prevailed withal to afliſt either with mony, 
or Men : Mathes King of Hungary, and Charles Dake of Burgondy engaged to go in Perſon, 
& were made Generalsot that enterprize by the Pope,who was ſo well pleas'd with what he 
had dons; that he went from Rome to Ancona to be at the Rendezvous of the Army, which 
was to-tneet there, and ( by Ships which the Venetians had promis'd to furniſh }) be tran- 
ſported into-Sclavonia. | After the arrival of his Holine(s, there was ſo great a throng and 
confluence of People, that in a few days all their proviſion was devoured 3 and the neigh- 
bare bouring 
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bouring Towns not being able to ſupply, every Body was ready to-ſtarve for hunger : be» 
fides which they neither had mony to pay the Souldier, nor weapons to Arm them ; there 
was neither Duke of Burgundy, nor King of Hungary there 3 the Venetians indeed had ſent 
a few Gallies under one of their , Captains, but it was rather to ſhow their Pomp, than to 
perform their promiſe 3 ſo far were they unfit for the tranſportaticn of an Army. So that 
in the midſt of theſe diſaſters, by reaſon of his great age and infirmities, the Pope died ; the 
whole Army disbanded and returned to their own homes. Pope Pizs dying in the year 
1465, Paxl 2 ( by birth a Venetian _) was elected in his place. And as molt of the Principali- 


ties in Italy had changed their Governars about that time,ſo Franceſco Sforzs Duke of Milan Franceſco Sfare 
died after he had enjoyed that Dukedom ſixteen years, and Galeazeo his Son was declared I %icd- 


his ſucceſſor. The Death of this Prince was the occaſion that the diviſions in Florence increa- 
ſed,8& broke out much ſooner than otherwiſe they would have done.Cofimo being dead, Piero 
his Son ſucceeded both to his authority and Eſtate; & having call'd to him Diotiſalvi Neroni 
as bonorable &great a Man as molt in the City,by whom, upon his death bed had com- 
manded his Son Piero to be governed in all his affairs) he.let him know the great contidence 
his Father had repos'd in hiin 3 & that being deſirous to obey him after his Death,as he had 
done whilſt he was living, he did intreat his advice not only in his private&domeſtick affairs, 
but inhis publick adminiſtration of theGovernment:&that he might begin firſt with his own 
particular buſineſs, he would ſhow him the accouuts and Books of, his Eſtate, that be.might 
underſtand how things ſtood 3 and direct him afterwards as he pleas'd. Diotiſalvi pro- 
miſed to be ready, and faithful 3 but the accounts being produced and examined, were found 
very diſorderly and imperfe&t : Diotiſalvi ( as a Perion which reſpected his own intereſt, 
more than his profeſſions to Piero, or his obligations to his Father, uppolng it calic to rob 
him of his reputation and diveſt him of the Authority which Cofimo had lett him as heredi- 
tary ) came to him therefore with Counſel very fair and reaſonable in but in- 
wardly deſtructive and pernitious. He repreſented to him the diſorder of his accounts 3 and 
what ſums of mony would be neceſſary to have by him, it he meant to keep up his credit, 
or preſetve his tin the State: he told him that thoſe diſorders were not any way 
fo readily to be redreſs'd 3 nor his Coffers fo naturally ſupplicd, as by calling in ſuch ſums as 
he ys pg hejs.6n Shy For Cofimo ( to gain hi an inte- 
reſt |) had been very ready to accommodate any body that wanted 3 and the monics he had 
lent amounted to an incredible ſum. Piero was well fatisfhed with his advice, and thinki 
it but juſt, he called in his mony. But no ſooner had he done it, but the Citizens 
out upon hirm ; declaimed againſt him as ingratcful and covetous, and uſed him as 
ouſly, asif he had robbed them, and not demanded his own, . Diot;ſalvi finding his de- 
fign ſucceeded, and that Piero was fallen into diſgrace with the. People, he conſulted with 
Lacs Pitti, Agnolo Acciaivoli, and Nicolo Soderini, how they might depoſe him : they were 
all of them ready to ctmbrace the deſign 3 but upon ſeveral gr and provocations 3 Lucs 
delired to ſucceed Piero in his command, for he was grown fo great, he diſdained to: obey 
him : Diotiſalvi, knew Luca was not fit to be chiet in the Government, and therefore he 
—_ Piero was removed, in a ſhort time that authority would devolve upon him : 
NicoloSodoreni had a mind the City ſhould be more free,& governed by direQion of the chief 
wy had a private quarrel to the Medici for ſeveral reaſons, and particular- 
ly all his Son had long before married Aleſſandra de Bardi, and had a great for- 
tune with her : this Lady, cither tor his own defe&s, or other Peoples, was ill treated by 
both Father-in-Law, and husband. Lorenzo d' Harione a young Gentleman her relation, 
itying her condition, went with certain of his Camerads one night well Armed,and took 
by force out of the houſe of Agnolo, The Acciaivoli ined heavily of the: our< 
rage, and the cauſe being refer'd to Cofimo, he awarded that the Accaivoili ſhould » refund 
her portion, and that then it ſhould be left to the Ladies eletion whether ihe would return 
to her Hysband or no. Agnolo did not think Coſimo in this determination, had dealt with 
him as a friend, and not being able to revenge it upon him, he reſolv'd to doit upon his 
Son. Yet though their reaſons and ends were diverſe, the Conſpirators agreed all in their 
pretence, that the City ſhould not be govened by a peculiar Council, but by the Magiſtrats. 
The hatred of the People, and their occalions to revile him, were much cxaggeratcd by 
the failing of ſeveral Merchants about that time, which was objected to Piero as a pre- 
judice to the City, as if the calling in ofhis mony had broke them. To this ic 
on _ - od _—_ ney ptiating S match RAR eldett _ Lorenzo, with _— z 
Jugnhter 0 ini, which they took in great dudgeon, upbraided him by it;decla-/ 
ring that it was now apparent what he | —__ and that chinking his {nana fond 6: 
any alliance in Florence, it was manifcR he did not now look upon himſelf as a Citizen, bue 
Cray enout bow hemight make himſclt Soveraign ; for he was too proud to have the 
Citizens to his kindred, a delire to make them his ſubjes 3 and therefore he did not 
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deſerve to have them his friends. Theſe Conſpirators believed they had all fure in their 


for the of the Citizens being deluded with the name of liberty, ( with 
ures the Confbirators had guilded and embelliſhed their deſigns ) had profeſs'd themſelves 
on their ſide. There being a general ebullition of theſe fort of humors at rhat time in the 
City x it was thought convenient by ſome that werenot at all taken with them, ſeeing 
they could not be abſolutely depreſs'd, to find out a way to diſcuſs and divert them 3 for 
whilſt the People are idle, they are inſtruments for any commotion : to employ them 
therefore, and remove their _— rom contriving againſt the Government ( it being 
a compleat year ſince Cofimo died ) for the entertainment and recreation of the City, they 
took occaſion to make two publick and ſolemn Feafts, or ſhows ( which are uſual there )) 
one of them repreſented the three Wiſemen who were conducted by the Star to ghe place 
where our Saviour was born, and this was performed with ſo much Pomp and magnihicence, 
that for ſeveral months together the whole City was employed about the Pageants and pre- 
tion» The other was called a Tornament ( which is a kind of ckirmilhing on Horſe- 
back ) in which the young Gentlemen of the City had challenged the moſt eminent Knights 
of Italy; and among theſe young Gentlemen, Lorenzo the cldeft Son of Piero carricd the 
applauſe, not by favour or partiality, but by his own valour and dexterity. But theſe ſports 
and divertiſements were no ſooner over,but the Citizens returned to their old jealoulics, and 
every one purſued his own fancy with more cagerneſs than before 3 which occaſioned great 
feuds, and they were augmented much by two unfortunate accidents. The one was, that 
the authority of the Bali was expired 3 the other that Franceſco Duke of Milan was dead 
upon whoſe death, the new Duke Galeazzo, ſent Embaſſadors to Florence to contirm the 
capitulations which his Father Franceſco had made with that City ; one of the articles 0bli- 
ging them to pay Franceſco an annual ſum of mony : the chief of the atlverſe party,thinking 
this a fair opportunity, oppoſed theMedict in the ratification 3 alledging that the agree- 
ment was made with Franceſco, not with his Son 3 and that Franceſco being dead, the obli- 
ion was yoid ; for Geleazzo was not fo and conſiderable as his Fathet, and there- 
Bee his amity unlikely to be ſo profitable 3 fo that though indeed there was not much gain'd 
by Fraxceſco, there was Jeſs to be expected from his Son 3 and if any Citizen, to maintain 
EEE EIS it would be againſt the freedom and the 
ſafety of the City. 


To this Piero replyed , that o i ant an alliance ,* was not fo careleſly to be loſt that 
nothing was more advantagious and neceſſary ( as well for all Italy as Florence ) than their 
alliance with the Duke 3 for thereby the Venetiaxs would be diſcouraged from attempting 
upon that Dutchy, either by counterfeit friendſhip, or manifeſt War. Bur ſhould this alli- 
ance be difſolv*d, no ſooner would it be known to the Venetians, but they would fall im- 
mediatlyupon the Duke 3 and finding him young, without friends, and ſcarce warm in 
the Statez they would eaſily carry it him, cither by fallacy or force 3 and in cither of 
thoſe caſes, the Commonwealth of Florence muſt be deſiroyed. But his reaſons could not 
be accepted 3 the ſedition began to break out openly : the adverſe party aſſembled in ſeve- 
ral Companies in the night, the greateſt part of them in Lz Pita, and the friends of the 
Medici in the Crocetts : the Conſpirators being impatient to have Piero deſtroyed, had got- 
ten the ſubſcription of ſeveral Citizens as favourers of — : but being got conother, 
one night above the reſt, after a ſolemn debate in Counſel which way they were to proceed 3 
it was unanimouſly agreed that the power of the Medici ſhould be rebated ; but they were 
divided in the way 3 the moſt moderate part propoſed that ſecing the Balia was extin&,chey 
ſhould only take care it ſhould not be revived ; tor if the Government fell into the hands of 
the Counſeland Magiſtrats(as it would do of courſe )in a ſmall time Piero's authority would 
evaporate 5 and with that, his intereſt among the Merchants ; for his affairs were now in 
ſuch a poſture, that unleſs hecould relieve himſelf by the publick Treafure, he would be 
certainly ruined : and when that ſhould happen, there would be no farther danger of him, 
their liberty would be recovered withqut baniſhment or blood, which all good Citizens 
ought to delire 3 but if force was applyed, intinite hazards might occur. It one be falling 
of himſelf, no body thruſts him 3 itany one thruſts him, every body ſuſtains him, Beſides 
if nothing extraordinary be acted againſt him,he will have no occaſion to Arm,or ſtrengthen 
his party and it he ſhould, it nault be with great charge, and diſadvantage ; for every one 
would ſuſpect him, which would facilitate and haſten his ruine. Others were not fatisticd 
with this delay 3 affirming that time wonld be more for his benefit, than theirs; and if 
they would proceed by cold and delatory gradations, Piero would run no hazard, but they 
ſhould run many. For the Magjiſtrats ( though they were his Enemics ) ſuffering him to 
enjoy the priviledges of the City 3 his friends would make him Prince ( as had happencd in 
58 J totheir utter deſtruCtion: and that though that Counſel was honeſt and peaccable, 


yet 
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yet this was wiſer and more ſecure, and therefore to be executed, whilſt the minds of the 
People were incenſed ; the way they propoſed was to arm at home, and to entertain the 
Marqueſs of Ferrara into their pay abroad 3 and when a Senate of their friends happencd to 
meet,then to riſe,and ſecure themiſe]ves as well as they could. The reſult of all was,that they 
ſhould attend ſuch a Serate, and then make the belt of their time: Nicolo Fedixi ( who 
was employed as Chancellor ) was one of this Council; who being tempted by greater, atid 
more praQticable hopes, diſcovered the whole plot to Piero, and gave him a liſt of the Con- 
ſpirators, and a Catalogue of che ſubſcriptions. Piero was aſtoniſhed at the number and 
quality of his adverſaries 3 and upon conſultation with his friends, it was concluded, that 
he alſo ſhould take ſubſcriptions, and having committed the care of them to ſome of his 
conhdents, he found the Citizens {o tickle and unſtable, that many of them who had ſub- 
{cribed to the Enemy came over, and us themſelves to him. Whilſt things were in 
this diſtraction, the time came about in which the ſupream Magiltracy was to be renewed ; 
to which Nicolo Soderini was advanced by the Gonfaloniere de Giuſtitia, It was a wonder 
to ſee the concourſe not only of the better ſort of Citizens, but of the common People which 
attended him to the Palace, and put on an Olive Garland upon his bead by the way, ( to 
ſignihe th he was the Perſon upon whom the ſafety, and the liberty of their City did de- 
pend.,) By this, aud many examples of the ſame nature it is evident how inconvenient it is 
ro enter upon the Magiſtracy, or Government with more than ordinary acclamation 3 for 
not being able to perform as is expected ( and for the molt part more js required ) the 
People abate of their eſteem, and come by degrees to diſpiſe you. Thomaſo and Nicoli So- 
derini were Brothers, Nicolo was a perſon of greater Spirit, but Thomaſo the more prudent. 
Thomaſo being a friend to Piero and knowing the humor of his Brother 3 that he deſired the 
liberty of the City, and that the Government might be preſerved without offence to any 
body, he encouraged him to a new Squittini, by which means the Borſi might be filled 
with the names of ſuch Citizens as were lovers of liberty, and the Government continued 
without violence, as he deſired. Nicolo was calily pexſwaded by his Brother, and ſuffered 
the time of his Magiſtracy to expire in the vanity of that opinion,, and his friends which 
were of the Conſpiracy were well enough contented, as being already emulous of him, and 
not deſiring the reformation ſhould fall out during his authority 3 prefuming they could 
effect it when they pleas'd, though another was Gonfaloniere, Whereupon his office ex- 
pired, with leſs honor than he entred upon it 3 by reaſon he had begun many good things, 
but perfeed nothi 

This accident fortified the party of Piero exceedingly 3 confirmed his friends,and broughe 
over ſuch as were neuter : ſo that though all things were ready on all fides, they were de- 
kid for ſeveral months, and not the leaſt, tumult appeared: Nevertheleſs Piero's party in- 
ciealing, his Enemies began to reſent it, and met together, to perform that by force,which 
they might more cafily have done before by means of the. Magilirates 3 in order to which 
they concluded to kill Piero ( who was at that ſame time lick at Correggi }) and canſe the 
Marqueſs of Ferrara to advance towards the City » for when Prero was dead, they reſolved 
to come arrned to the Palace and force the Senate to ſettle the Government as they ſhould 
direct: for though all of them were not their friends, yet they doubted not but to _— 
them into a concurrence. Diotiſalvi, to diſguiſe his deſigns viſited Piero very often ; dif- 
courſed with him about uniting the faQtions, and adviſed him very frankly. But Piero was 


in ormed of the whole conſpiracy, and beſides Domenico Martegli had given him notice that 


Franceſco Neroni the Brother of Diotiſalvi had been tempting him to their party, aſſuring 
him ot ſucceſs; Hereupon Piero reſolved to be thirſt if arms, and took occalion from their 
practices with the Marqueſs of Ferrars. He pretended he had received a Letter from Gis« 
vanni Bentivogli Prince of Bologna, importing that the Marqueſs of Ferrara was with cer- 
tain forces upon the River Albo.and that it was given out,his delign was for Florence, upon 
which intelligence, Piero pretended to arm, and (attended by a great number of armed 
men) he eame to the City. At his arrival his whole party took arms, and the adverſary did 
the ſame, yet not in ſo good order as Piero, for his men were prepared, and the other ſur- 
_— Dieriſalvi*s Palace being not far from Piero's, Diotiſalpi judged himſelf inſecure at 

ome, and therefore went up and down, ſometimes exhorting the Senate to cauſe Piero to 
lay down his Arms; ſometimes ſeeking out Lwcs and encouraging him to be conſtant 3 bur 
the briskeſtand moſt couragious of them all was Nicolo Sodermi, who taking Arms imme- 


diatly, 2nd being followed by molt of the Populace of hisquarter, went to Lmca's houſe, in» Niy'sSedvini 


ke 
( be aſſured him ) were of his fide 3 by doing of which, the Victory would be certain bur again Pines 


treated him to mount, and march with him to the Palace tor the ſecurity of the Senate, who 


it he remained in his houſe, he would run the hazard of being ſlain by thouſe who were ar- 
med, or abuſcd by thoſe who were not 3 and then i "5c 
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whereas now it was in his power by force of Arms to ruine Piero if he pleaſed: or it hede- 
lired peace, it was more honorable to give conditions, than to receive them. But all his. 
Rhetorick could not work upon Lic 3 he had altered his mind, and received new pro- 
miſes of Alliances and rewards from Piero 3 and already marricd one of his Neices to Giovan- 
ai Tornaboni;, fo that inſtead of being perſwaded by him, he admoniſhed Nicolo to lay 
down, and return quietly to his houſc 3 for he ought to be ſatished that the City ſhould be 
governed by its Magiſtrats: for whether he was ſatisfied or not, it would be fo; all People 
would lay down their Arms and the Senate — the ſtronger party, would be Judges 
of their quarrel. There being no remedy, and Nicots _ no where elſe to diſpole hin- 
ſelf, went back to his houſe 3 but before he departed he told him thus. 

< I cannot alone do this City any ſervice, but I can prognoſticate its miferics- The reſo- 
< lution you have taken, will deprive your Country of its liberty z your (elf of your autho- 
< rity; meof my Eſtate 3- and others of their Country. 

At the firſt news of this tumult, the Senate had cauſed their Palace to be ſhut up, where 
they kept themſelves cloſe with the Magiſtrats, without appearing for cither tide : the Citi- 
zens ( eſpecially thoſe who had followed Lc ( ſeeing the Party of Preroarmed,gnd the 0- 
therdifarmed ) began to contrive how they might ſhow themſelves his fricnds, not how 
they might expreſs themſelves his Enemies. Whereupon the principal Citizens, and the 
heads ot the factions met in the Palace before the Senators, where many things were dcba- 
ted relating to the Government of the City in that juaQture, and the ways of reconciliation : 
but becauſe Piero could not be there in refpet of his indiſpoſition, all agreed to go to him to 
his houſe, except Nicolo Soderini,who (having recommended his Children and family to the 
proteCtion of Tomaſo ) was retired to his Country houſe, to attend there the concluſion of 
theſe troubles, which he expected would be unhappy to him, and fatal to his Country. 
The rcſt being arrived at Piero's Palace, one of them being deputed, complained to himof 
the condition of the City by reaſon of the tumules 3 declared that they who took Arms firſt, 
were molt conſcious of them 3 that underſtanding Piero was the Man, and his delign un- 
known, they were come to him to be informed from himſelf, and if it appearcd to be for 
the advantage of the City, they promiſed tocomply. To which Prero replyed, that he who 
takes Arms firſt is-not in the fault,but he who gives the occafion : that if they confidered more 
ſeriouſly of their behaviour towards him, they would not wonder at what he had done for 
his own preſervation : for they would tind it was their conventions in the night 3 their ſub- 
ſcriptions, and practices to defeat him both of his Authority and life, which had forced 
him to his Arms, yet having extended them no farther than his own houſe, he conceived it 
was good evidence his intentions were innocent, and rather to defend himſelf, than*injure 
any body elſe : that he deſired nothing, but his owrr ſecurity, and had never given them oc- 
cation to ſuſpe& him of other ; that when the Authority of the Balia expired, he never at- 
tempted to revive it in any extraordinary way 3 but was willing (ifthey were ſo themſelves) 
that the Magiſtrats ſhould have "the Goverament of the City ; that Coſimo and his Sons 
knew how to live honorably in Florence, cither with or without the Bali; and that in 58 
it was for their intereſt, not his, that jt was reſtored. But this was not ſufficient, he found 
them of opinion, that whilſt he was in Florence, there would be no afety, no tranquilliry 


' for them: a thing truly fo far from his belicf, he could never have imagined or thought up- 


on it, that his own friends and his Fathers ſhould not endure to live with him in the ſame 
City, ſeeing noaQtion of his had ever'expreſs'd him otherwiſe, than a qaiet and peaccable 
Man | « _ | 


Then turning'abont to Diotiſalvi and his Brothers who were all preſent, he reproached 
them ſeverely by the favours they had received from Coſimo 3 by the contidence he had pla- 
ced in them and thegreat ingratitude which _ had returned (which reprimende was 

ha 


delivercd with ſo much zeal and efficacy, that, not Piero himſaf reſtrained them, fome 


there preſent were ſo much enraged 2t their deporttment towards him, they would, certainly 


Have killed him) and at laft he concluded, that what ever they and the Senate determined, 
he wouldconſent to, for he deſired nothing of them bur to live quiet and in peace. Hercup- 
on many things were propoſed but nothing concluded; only in general it was thought nc- 
cefiary the City ſhould be reformed, and new Laws created. The then Gonfaloniere de Gi- 
uftitia was Bernardo Lotti, a perſon in whom Piero had to confidence 3 and ſo reſolved not 


todo any thing whilſt he was in office, which he conceived would be no great prejudice to 
his affairs, becauſe his time was almoſt expir'd. Bur at the EleQtion of Senators in Seprem- 
ber and Oftober following , 1466, Roberto Lioni was choſen Gonfaloxiere, who was no 
ſooner ſettled in his office, but ( all other things being prepared to his hand ) he called the 
People together into the Piazza, and treated a new Bahia all of Pjero's creatures, who 
(cl! preſently upon the ercation of new Magiſtrats, and choſe them as Pizrd directed. Which 


manncr 
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manner of proceeding fo terrified the heads of the adverſe party, that they fled our of the 
City moſt of them 3 Aguolo Acciarvoli to Naples, Drotiſalui Neroni, and Nicolo Sodericii to 
Venice. But Luca Pitti remained behind, preſuming upon his late alliance, and the pro- 


miſes which he had received from Piero : Giovanni the Son of Neront, at that time Archbi- The Enemies 
ſhop of Florence ( to prevent the worit ) banithed himſelf voluntarily to Rome. All” the of the Medic 
fugitives were pr. claimed rebells; andthe farhily of the Neroni diſperſed. Many other Cj- 4prefs'd. 


tizens were baniſhed likewiſe, and confined to particular places 3 nor was this all 3 a ſolemn 
proceſſion was ordered, to give God thanks fot the preſervation of the State, and the unity 
of the City : in the time of which ſolemnity, cettain Citizens were apprehended, tortured, 


and then/part of them put to death, and part of them baniſhed. Bart in all the inconſtancy 


and variations of fortune, nothing was ſo remarkable as the fall of Luca Pitti. He quickly 1c: Pitti de- 
learned the difference betwixt victory and misfortune;berwixt honor,and diſgrace.His houſe ferred. 


( which was formerly thranged with the vilits and attendaticies of the better ſort of Citi- 
2cns ) was now grown. ſolitary and anfrequented. When he appeared abroad inthe ſtreets, 
his friends and relations were not only affraid to accompany him, but to owne or ſalute him 
ſome of them having lolt their honors for doing it, ſome of them their Eſtates, and all of 
them threataed. The noble ſtruftures which he had begun, were given over by the work- 
m en 3 the good deeds which he had done were requited with ,contumely, and the honors 
he had conter'd, with infamy and diſgrace. So that many perſons, who in his authority had 
preſdnted him largely, in his diſtreſs required it again', pretending it was lent,and no more, 
and theſe very People who before commended him to the skics.cried him down again as faſl, 
for his ingratitude and violence:ſo that now when it was too late, he began torepent himſelf 
that he had not taken Nicelo's advice, and died honorably ſecing he could not live fo. Ne- 
vertheleſs Agnolo Acciatyeli being then at Naples, before he attempred any thing of 'inno- 
yation, he reſolved totry Piero, and {te if there was no hopes of reconciliation 3 to which 
purpoſe he writ to him this following leftet. 

« I cannot but ſmile to obſerve the wantonneſs of fortune, and what ſport ſhe makes het 


« ſelfin turning fricnds into Enermies, and Enemies into friends, according to her own hu- Agno#'s letter 
&« mor and capriccio 3 -you may reinembet bow at the baniifhment of your Father ( reſenting wht " 


« the injury done to him. above any danger of my own )) loſt my Country, and ef 
& narrowly with my life. In Cofimo'7 days T refuſed no opportunity of honoring your fa- 
« mily 3 and ſince he dicd, I have cntextained norieto offend it. True it is the weak- 
« neſs of your complexion, and the minority of your Sons, gave ſome kind of diſquict, 2nd 
© 1 was willing our Country might be put in ſuch a poſture , as to ſubſiſt after your Death ; 
© what ever I have done , was only to that end 3' not againſt you ſo much , as for the be- 
« nchit of my Country : if that was an errour, I am ſotry for it, and do hope the innocence 
* of my intention , and the ſervice of my former actions may attone it: nor can I fear but 
© I ſhall tgd mercy in a Family which has had {© Topg experience of my fidelity 3 or that 
« one lingle fault will be able to extinguiſh ſo many obligations: Piero haying received 
* this Letter, by the ſame hand returned him this anſwer. _ = 

« Your ſmiling at. that diſtance, is the reaſon I weep not where am { were you ſo mer 
< ryin Florence , I ſhould be more melancholy at Naples. 1 grant you have been a well 
«* wilher to my Father, and you confeſs he gratified you for it ; fo that if there be obligati- 
© 9n on any ſide,” tis on yours, becauſe deeds are more valuable than words 3 and if you on 
< been already rewarded for your good aCtions, *tis but teaſonable you ſhould be puniſhed 
< for your evil: your pretence of love to your Country cannot excuſe you , for no body 
< but will believe the Medzci as great lovers and propagators of their Country, as the Acci- 
© zivoli. Live thcrefore where you ate, in diſhonor , ſitice you had not the diſcretion to 
© live honorably here. | 

Agnolo upon the receipt of this letter, diſpairing of Pardon, removed his quarters to 
Kome 3, where aſſociating with the Archbiſhop, and the reſt of the exiles; they conſulted 
what was the beſt way o& leſſening the reputation of the Medici; which at that time was 
tottering in Rome, and gave Pero no {mall trouble to ſuſtain itz but by the afliſtance 6f his 
friends, they failed of their deſign. Diotiſalvi , and Nicolo Soderini on the other fide; uſcd 
all pothble diligence to provoke the Venetian Senate againſt their Country :' ſuppoſing its 
Goverment being new , and ungrateful to many People, the firſt invalion would ſhake it, 
and that it would not be ablc to ſtand. There was at that time in Ferrara, Giovan Franceſ- 
co, the Sun of Palla Strozzi, who in the revolutions in 34 was baniſhtd with his Father 
out of F lorence £ this Giovanni was a Man of great ctedit, and reputed as rich a Merchant as 
any in the City. Theſe new Rebels infinuating with him, perſwaded him how-eafy't 


would be to rccover their Country when ever the Venetians would undertake it; and they” 


doubted not but they would undertake it, if part of the charge could be defrayed _ 
V 2 wi 


Piers's anſwer. 
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iſe it was not to be expeted ; Giovanni was willing to —_ the injuries he had 're- 
_ beleived what they aid, and promiſed to affilt with all the Mony he could make ; 
upon which Diatiſalvi, and Soderini addreſſed themſelves to the Doge , 
« Complained to him of their Baniſhment, which they pretended was for no other cauſe, 
« hut that they were delirous their Country might be governed by the Laws;and che Magi. 
« ſtrats ( not a few of the Grandees )) have the power to put thetn'in execution. Upon 
« this account it was that Piero de Medici and his followers, having been uſed to z tyranni- 
& cal way, had taken arms by an artifice, difarmed them by a cheat, and banithed them by 
& a fallacy, and as if this were not enough , God Altnighty muſt be brought ir, and' made 
< an acceſlary to their cruelty, whillt in a ſolemn Proceſſion, and the ſacred exercile of their 
« devotion , many Citizens who ( upon I they ſhould be ſafe ') had' remaj- 
<*ned behind , were ſcized , ſecured , tortured, and executed - athing of moſt execrable 
<« and nefarious example. To m_ the inhumanity of choſe aftions, and avert the 
< ;adgments which they would otherwiſe pull down upon their Country, they knew noe 
< where to apply themſelves with more hopes than to that illuſtrious Senate, which having 
< Jone ſo much for the preſervation of their own liberty , muſt need have ſome 
& for ſuch as have loſt theirs They beſceched them therefore as free-men , to aflift them 
« againſt their Tyrants 3 ag merciful , againſt the mercileſs; and remembred chem how the 
« Family of the Medici had defeated them of Lombardy , when Cofimio ( contrary to the in- 
« clinations of all the reſt of the City ) alfiſted Franceſco agaitiſt them : lo that it the equi- 
< ty of their cauſe did not move them , the juſtice of their own indignation might profoke 
* them» 
Theſe laſt words prevailed fo far upon the Senate, that they teſolytd Bartolomeo Coligni 
( their General ) ſhould fall upon the Dominjon of the F 7, #nd to that purpoſe 
their army being drawn together with all poſſible ſpeed, and Herewles dz Efti ſent by 
Borſo Duke of Ferrara,joyned himſelf with them. Their firſt en ze was upon the Town 
of Doadola which ( the Florentines in noorder }} they . and did fone miſ- 
chief in the Country about it: But the ines ( as ſoon as Pitro had baniſhed the ad- 
verſe party ) had cntred into a new with Galedzzo Duke of Milan, and Ferrends 
ing of Noples z andentertained Federige Count of Utbi fot their Generals: {6 thar being 
ortitied by ſuch friends, they did not inuch valic their Enemies: for Ferrando (ent his Sou 
Alfoyſe and Galeazzo camein perſon ( both of them with conſiderable forts )' to their 
ief 3 and all of them together made a head at Caſttacaro, x Caſtle belonging to the Fle- 
rentines at the bottom of the Alps which deſctnd out of Tuſcaryinto Rowagne, In the 
mean time, the Enemy was retired towards Imols ; {6 that the one arfd the other, 
according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, there happened ſeveral light skirmiſhes, bar no be- 
ſciging nor ſtorming of Towns, nor no provocation to a battle on elther fide, both partics 
keeping their tents, and ſtaring _ one another, with extraordinary cowardize; This 
manner of proceeding was not at all pleaſing to the Florextires, who found themſelves enga- 
gedin a War, which was like to be experitive, and no proht to be expected: informch 
that the Magiſtrats complained of it to thoſe Citizens which they had deputed as Commiſſa- 
ries for that expedition;who replyed, That Geleazzo was wholly in the fault;and that having 
more Authority than experience, he knew not how to rtake atty advantagious reſolution ; 
nor would he believe them which were able to inſtru& him, and that therefore it was im- 
poſſible ( whilſt he was in the Army ) that any great a&ion ſhould be atchieved. Here- 
upon the Florentines addreſſed themſelves to the Duke, and let him know , 
* That he had done them a great honor ( and it had been much for their advantage ) in 
* coming perſonally to their affiſtance 3 for his very name and ion had made their 
* Enemies retire: Nevertheleſs they could not but prefer his and the of his 
© State , before their own 3 becauſe whilit he was ſafe, they could not be capable of fear 3 
*and itloſt , they ſhould be incapable of comfort. They could not therefore diſcharge 
* themſelves , nor expreſs the __ had for him better , than by him, 
*that (beſides the danger where he was _) it could nor be ſecure for hi © i 
*at that diſtance from Milan 3 for being but young in the Government , and his Enemics 
* powertul and induſtrious 3 who knew what miſchief they might meditate ? and how &l- 
* ily execute it when they-had done ? fo that they made it their requeſt to him for the fafe- 
< ty of his owa perſon, and the rn of his State,that he would leave only part of his 
* forces with t 1c, and return himſelf with the reſt. © 
| Galeazzo was as well pleaſed with their Counſel, as they were to give it 3 and 
without more ado returned from whence he came. The Florentine Generals ( being rid of 
this incumbrance, and that it might appear to the World who was the impediment before) 
edvanced againlt the Enemy, fo that they came preſently to a battle,which continued half a 
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day without any diſadvantage z for there was not one Man killed, - a few Horſes hurt, and 
but a few Men taken priſoners. When Winter was come, and the time that their Armies 
were accuſtomed to go into quarters, Bartolomeo retreated towards Ravenna ; the Floren- 
tines into Twſcany 3 and the forcesof the King and the Duke into their ſeveral- Countries : 
but finding no tumult nor commotion in Florence, as they were: promiſed by the Rebels 3 
and the Souldiers which were hired not being punctually payed 5 the Venetians thought fit 
to treat,and in a ſhort time a peace was concluded:this peace having deprived the rebels of all peace between 
hopes, they divided, and'went to feverat parts : Diotiſalvi went to Ferrara, where he was the Florentines 
ted and relieved by the Marqueſs Borſo : Nicolo Soderini removed to Ravenna,where _ the Yeae- 
he lived long with a fimall penſion from the Venetians, and at laſt died : this Nicolo was _ 
accounted a juſt and couragious Man,but flow, and irreſolute : which was the cauſe that he 

ſlipped an opportunity when he was Gonfaloniere , that he could never afterwards retrieve. 

Grown infolent upon their ſucceſs, thoſe of the Florentines who were in power ( as if they 

fanſied they had not prevailed, unleſs their cruelty did teſtify it, ) plagued and tor- 

mented not only their Enemies, bat whoever elſe they thought good, to ſulpe& 3 and ob- 

tancd of Bardo Altovili to diveſt ſeveral Citizens of their honors, and that othess ſhould be 

baniſhed 3 which was ſo greata ftrengthening to that party, and d to the other ; 

that they exerciſed the power which they had uſurped, as if God and fortune had given 

them that City for a prey: 

Theſe practices Piero underſtood not 3 and if he had , his ilneſs would not have orpe'# 
ted him to redreſs them : for he was {0 ſtiff, and contraſted with the Gout , he had the 
uſe of nothing but his tongue,” with which he could only admoniſh and adviſe them to live 
civilly, and enjoy their Country in peace, and not be acceſſary to its deſtrutidn. To pleaſe 
and entertain the People, he reſolved to celebrate the Marriage of his Son Lorenzo, to whom 
he had contracted Claricis a Daughter of the houſe of Urfine 3 which wedding was perfor- 
med with a Pomp and magnihcence anſwerable to the Perſons by whom, and for whom 
it mas made; ſeveral days o—__ in Balls,in Banquets,and Show$;and to demonſtrate the 
Grandeur of the Houſe of the Medici, two martial ſpeQacles were exhibited; one repreſen- 
ting Horſc and Men charging as in a held fight 3 Gr athte eg hs COIN of a 
Town 3 both of them contrived, and diſcharged with the greateſt gallantry ima=- 
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—_ Go ſcandal and detriment of all Chriſtendom : Bozo Mar of Feremg 
dicd about this time, and was ſucceeded by his Brother Hercules. Giſmondo ds Kimini di- 
ed ( a perpetual Enemy to the Church ) and left the Dominjons to his Son Koberto , who 
was reckoned afterwards among the beſt Commanders of that age. Pope Paxl dicd like- 
wiſe, in whoſe place was created likewiſe Sextxs called firſt Fraxceſco 4a Savons, a Perſon 
of mean or rather baſe extraction, but for his courage made General of the order ofS. Fren- 
: z and after that, Cardinal : This Pope was the tirſt which ſhowed to the World what 
the P could do : erg, = cn or ight not only be cxcu- 
ſed, but hid and obreQted by the Papal Authority. He had in his Family two Perſons 
( Piero and Girolamo ) who ( as was generally believed ) were his natural though 
they paſſed under more ſpacious and honorable appellations. Piero being a Frier, was by 
degrees promoted tothe Cardinalſhip, with the Title of Sx Sefto. To Girolamo be gave 
the Government of Furli, which he had taken. by violence from Antonio Ordelaſſi whoſe 
predeceſſors had along time been Princes of that City : this ſecular and ambitious way of 
png, wrongs is Holineſs great eſtimation the Princes of Italy ; infomuch 


as allof them deſiring his friendſhip, the Duke of MiJan gave to Giralamo, his natural 
— Catbarine in Marriage, ws in Dower with her, he gave him the City of Imola, 
which by the like violence he had taken from Taddeo Alideſſi. ixt this Duke and Fer» 


rando the King, a new alliance was contracted 3 for Elizabeth the Daughter of Alfonſo, 
( the Kings eldeſt Son ) was married to Giovan Geleazzo eldeſt Son to the Duke. In the 
mean time Italy was full of tranquility 3 no care incumbant upon thoſe Princes, but to pay 
their reſpects one to the other, and by mutual matches, dye am and leagues, to 
fortihie and ſecure one another. Yet in the midft of this Peace , Florexce was not without 
ts convulſions 3 the ambition and difſention of the Citizens diſtraRing their affairs 3 and 
Piero _ interrupted by his own diſtempers, could not apply any remedy to theirs. How- 
ever to difcharge his Conſcience , endeavour what he wasable , and try whether he could 
thame them into a ref6rmation , he called them all to his Houſe , and faluted them in this 
manner. . 
'*1 never imagined the time could corhe in which the cartiage of my friends ſhould Pins ſpeech 
© have made mc inclinable to my Enemies 3 or the conlequences of my Viddery , have made ting. © 
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« me wiſh 1 had been beaten. I thought my party had confiſted of Men whoſe appetites 
& inight have been bounded and mbited, and. ſuch as would have been latished to 
« have lived quietly and honorab]y in their own Country,eſpecially after their Enemics were 
« expelled. _ But I find now, 1 was miſtaken; ignorant. of the natural ambition of the 
« World 3 and more particularly yours. It is not enough ( it ſeems.) for you to be chief 
« and Principal in fo illaſtrious a City, and ( though but a-tew ) to have the honors, and 
« offices, and emoluinents, with which heretofore a much greater number was ſatisfied. It 
« js not enough, to have the forfitures and confiſcations of your Encmies divided 
© you 3 it is not Enough that ( exempting your ſelves') you load, and opprels the reli 
« with taxes and appropriate thern to your own private uſes when they come in 3 but you 
©« muſt abuſe and affli& your neighbours. with all the circumſtances of injury : you rob 
« thin of their Eſtates; you ſell them juſtice you.abhor the Laws 3 you opprels the 
< peaceable , and exalt theinſolent : 1 did not think there had been ſuch examples of ra- 
« pinednd violence in all Italy, as Tfind in this City, Has this City given us the authori - 
«ty, to ſubvert it? Has it given us preheminence-to deſtroy it ? Has it honored us, to 
« 2Mi& it ? Ido profeſs by the Faith of an honeſt Man, and declare here publickly to you 
« 211, that if you perliſt.in theſe courſes, and force me to repent of my victory , I will or- 
* der things ſo, that you ſhall have but little cotnfort inabuſing it. 
The Citizens replyed modeſtly at that time , but not a jot of reformation z whereupon 
Piero ſent privatly to'Agnolo Acciairoli to meet him at Cafaggiolo, where they had long 
diſcourſe about the condition of the City 3 and it is not doubted but if he had lived, he would 
have recalled his Enemics to have reſtrained the exorbitances of his friends 3 but death 
Piero de Medi» would-not ſuffer it, for after great conflicts both in his body and mind, in the 53 year of 
C1 dics. his age, he'died : his virtuc, and his bounty could not be perfectly conſpicuous to his 
Country , being eclipſed by his Father , who died not long before himz and theſe few 
years he ſurvived, wete wholly taken up either by his own ſicknes, or the diſſention of his 
friends. He was interred in the Temple of San. Lorenzo near his Father , and his exe- 
quies performed with a Pomp proportionable to his \ a , and deſerts. He left behind 
him two Sons Lorenzo and Gniliano; pregnant, and —_—_ enough of themſelves, but the 
tenderneſs of their age was that which made every body apprehenſive... Among ( or ra- 
ther above, the principal 'of that Government was Tomaſe.: Soderini, whoſe prudence. and 
authority was not only eminent in Florence , but in the Courts of all the Princes of Italy : 
after the death of Piero, Tomaſo had the reſpect of the whole City, moſt of the Citizens 
Tomaſo Soderi- flocking to his Houſe, as their Chic 3 and many Princes diretcd their correſpondencies to 
» ingreat fa- Him : pe he being wiſe, and ſenſible of his own fortune and the fortunes of his Family, re- 
— fuſed their correſpondence z received none of their letters, and let the Citizens know, it 
= it di- Was not upon him,but the Medici they were obliged to attend:and that his ations might qua- 
Creetly, drate with his exhortations,having called all the chict families together in the Convent of S. 
Antonio, he brought in Lorenzo and Guiliano de Medici amongſt them, where after a long 
and ſollid diſcourſe about the condition of that City, 1raly, and the ſeveral principalities 
within it 3 he concluded that it ever they would live happily and in peace; ſecure againſt 
forcign' invaſion, and diſſention at home 3 it was neceſſary to continue their obſervance to 
the tamily of the Medici, and to give thoſe young Gentlemen the Authority of their prede- 
ceſſors 3 for Men are not troubled at the promotion of antient families but upſtarts, as 
they are ſuddenly advanced, are ſuddenly forſaken;and it has been always found more calie to 
preſerve a family in power” ( where time has worn out its Enemies ) than to raiſe a new one 
which will unavoidably be ſubject to new emulations: after Tomaſo had ſpoke, Lorenzo be- 
gan, and ( though but young )) delivered himſelf with ſo much gravity and compoſedneſ 
that he gave them great hopes of his future abilitics 3 and before they parted both of them 
were perte&ly adopted. Not long after, they were inſtalled in the dignitics of their Fa- 
Lorercs and ther 3 entertainedigs Princes of the Government 3 and Tomaſo appointed their chief Mini- 
Gailiazo de miſter 3 by which means they lived quietly for a while both abroad and at home, without the 
Medici made Ieaſt proſpect or apprehenlion of troubles 3 but on a ſudden, a new tumule unexpectedly a- 
_— of tte roſe roditturb them, and give them a hint of their following miſerics. 

_ Among the Families which ſuffered with Luca Pits;, and his party, was the Family of 
the Nard:; Salveſtro and his Brothers ( the chief of that houſe ) were firſt baniſhed , and 
then ( upon the War with Bartolomeo Coglione ) proclaimed rebels. Among the Brothers, 
there was one of them calted Bernardo, a brisk and couragious youth, who ( not being able 
to ſubfiſt abroad by reafon of his poverty , and, having no hopes of retutning by reaſon of 
the peace ) reſolved toattempt ſomething that might be an occaſion of reviving the War: 
a flight and incouliderable beginning, producing great effets many times, becauſe People 
are genera!ly more prone to alliſt improve a commotion, than to contrive and begin it- 
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Bernardo had good acquaintance in Prato,” and in the Coumery about Piftois ; but more cſpe+ 
cially with the Palandre, which (though a Country family ) was numerous, and brought 
up, like the relt of the Piſtolefi, in arms and in blood. He knew they were highly diſcon- 
tented , as having been ilt uſed in the time of the Wars by the Magiſtrats in Florence : he 
knew likewiſe the diſguſts of the Pratifi 3 the pride and rapacity of their Government, -and 
ſome body had told him how ready they were for any pratice agaialt the State : fo that from 
all theſe circumſtances he conceived hopes ( by debauchin of Prate) of kindling ſuch a 
fire in Tuſeany, as by ſupplying it by fewel, they ſhould not be able to extinguiſh : he com- 
municated his delign with Dzotiſatviz, and inquired of him, in caſe Prato ſhould be ſurpri- 
zed what aſſiſtance he could procure him from the Princes of 1;2ly, Diotiſalvi looked up- 
pon the bulineſs as deſperate and almoſt impoſſible 3 however ſeeing the part he was to bear 
init, was ſecure enough 3 and that the experiment was to be made at another Mans coſt 5 he 
encouraged him to go on, and promiſed him affiſtance from Bologia and Ferrars, if he could 
but ſecure the Town for a mn. «4 Bernardo (tickled with his promiſes, and perſwading, 
himſelf his ſucceſs would be 00d P conveyed himſelt privatly to Prato, and imparting his 
d to ſome perſons , he them readily diſpoſed : the ſame compliance and alacrity 
he tound in the Palandre, and having agreed with them both of the tiqe, and the place, he 
ſent the news inumediatly to Diotiſalvii, The Potefts or Governor of Prato at that time was 
Ceſare Pretucci who being put in by them, preſerved it for the Florextines, The Go- 
vernors of ſuch Tawas had a cuſtom to keep the keys of the Caſtle themſelves; yet (eſpe- 
cially where there was na jealoulie) if any of the Town deſired to go in or out in the night , 
they were ſo civil, as to ſuffer them : Bernardo underſtanding the cuſtom ; came himlelf, x Conſpiracy 
and the Pelandre with about a hundred armed Men, and y cloſe near the gate which ofthe Nardi. 
towards Piſtoia , whilſt choſe in the Town who were privy to the Conlpiracy, armed 
kewiſe , - and {ent one of their numbex, to the Governor to beg the favour of the keys, pre- 
tending there was a Citizen which deſired to enter, The Governor ſuſpeQing nothing , 
ſent one of the ſervants with the Keys , who being gone a convenient diftance from the By. 
lace, was knocked down , his charge taken from him 3 and the Gate being opened, Bernar- 
& znd bis party were Jet in. Having entered, and diſcourſed a little while with their friends 
in the Town, they divided into two bodies 3 ane of themundet the condut of Salveftro 
a Prateſe , ſurprizcd the Caſtle z the other commanded by Bernardo, poſſeſs'd themſelves of 
the took the Governor and his whole Family Priſoners, and committed them ta the 
cuſtody of ſorne of his Men : which done,they ſet up great ry for liberty in the Streets,and 
upon it many of the People reſorted to the Market place : It being now day , and the Magi 
ſtrats informed that the Caſtle and Palace were ſurprizcd , and the Governor and all his Fa- 
mily in Priſon , they could not imagine from whence this accident ſhould proceed. . The 
eight ( who in that City were ſupream ) met together in the Palace to conſult what was to 
þe done. But Bernerdo and his accomplices , having xun ſome time about the ſiteets, and 
found. few or no body come in 3 upon information that the eight wert aſſanbled , they 
went direQly to them, and Bernardo took occalion to let them know, that theix Was 
only to deliver their Town from ſervitude 3 and that if they would take Arms, and joyn 
with them in it, they would create: imumortal honor to themſelves , perpetual Ay 
Pcople 3 then he remembred them of their antient Liberty , and compared it with their 
preſent coudition 3, and promiſed them ſuch affiltance in a few days, asthe' Floremtines 
ſhould not be able to contend withal ; beſides he aſſured them he had int > in PFlo- 
rence , and they would ſhow themſelves as ſoon as they underſiood their f{uccefs io this 
Town; but the cight were not to be moved with bare words, and anſwered that they knew 
not whether Florence was in- liberty or bangs nor did.it belong to them to inquire 3 
this they knew that for their parts they deſired not: liberty,than to continue under the 
ſame Magiſirats which had then the Goverumegt of Florence , from whoſe hands they had 
never received any injury that might provoke them to take Arms againſt them : rtey admo- 
niſhed him therefore to releaſe the Governor , Teave the Town as he found it; and with- 
draw. ia timc from an enterprize which he had ſo raſhly - But Bernardo wastiot to be 
ſo cally, for ſecing, intreatics and fair means had no better ſucceſs, he reſolved _. 
to try how far terrax would work 3. and as a taſte of what was to be expected, concluded | 
to put the. Goveraor to Death 3 havigy cauſed him to be haled out of Priſon, he gave or- 
ders he thould be hanged out of one Of the Windows in the Palace : ans $16, Hee 
almoſt tothe Window: with the rop about his neck, when he ſpied Bernardo attending to 
ſee him executed,z and turning to him, he ſajd, | a $2047 1 
* Bernardo you think by citing, me off, to make the Pratefi follow you 3 but the effect 
© will, be quite. contrary. - The veneration , they bear to the Governors which are ſene 
© hicher from Florence , is ſo great, it will incenſe them to ſee me deſtroyed , and ay 
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The Duke of 


Milan in; 
Florence, 


Tutnulrs in 
Velterra, 


| there was no realon a commodity found in the publick lands , ſhould be converted whore 


© elty to me, will turn to your ruine 3 ſo that *tis my life , not my death muſt do your bu. 
« fineſs 3 if I command them what you think fit to dire& , they will obey me betore you, 
« and 1 following your dircions, your deſign will be fultilled. 

Bernardo ( - + was no conjurer } thought his Counſel was good, and therefore orde. 
red him (out of a back window which looked into the Market-place )) to require the obedi. 
ence ofthe People, which as ſoon as he had done, he was carried back from whence he 
came. The weakneſs of the Conſpirators was by this time diſcovered 3 and ſeveral of the 
inhabitants were got together, and Giorgio Ginori (a Knight of Rhodes ) among the reſt, 
This Giorgio being the firſt who took Arms, advanced again(t Bernardo who was riding up 
and down the Streets, ſometimes perſwading, and ſometimes threatning the City. Ha. 
ving found him and chatged him with a conhiderable number that followed , Bernardo was 
wounded , and taken ellower , after which it was not hard to releaſe the Governor, and 
over-powet the teſt ; for being but few , and divided into ſeveral parties, they were moſt 
of them Either taken or killed. 

In the mean time the news of this accident arrived at Florence, and was repreſented 
much greater than the truth. The firſt report was that Prato was ſurprized 3 the Governor 
and his whole Family lain; the Town full of the Enemies forces; Piſtoia in Arms; and ſeve- 
ral Citizens of that City engaged in the Plot : fo that of a fudden the Palace was full of Cj- 
tizens, expeCting orders from the Senate for what was to be done. There was in Florence 
at that time an eminent Captain called Koberto San Severino z it was reſolved to ſend what 
forces they could get together of a ſudden under his command towards Prato; that he (ſhould 
advance as near it as he could,give them particular notice of all paſſages, and a& as he in 
his diſcretion ſhould ſee occafion- Roberto was preſently diſpatched, and marched with his 
party as far as the Caſtello di Campi, when he was met by a meffenger from Perrxcci with 
the news that Bernardo was taken, his party defeated, and all things in quiet; fo that he 
marched back again to Florence , and not long after Bernardo was brought thither to be ex- 
amined by the Magiſtrats. Being queſtioned upon ſeveral things, and particularly what 


induced him to that enterprize, he replyed, that chooſing rather to die in Florence, than to 
live any longer in exile , Cnatind to do ſomething which might make him memo- 
rable ONES wig dead. . This tumult being compoſed almoſt as ' ſoon as begun, the Ci- 


tizens began to return to their old way of ſecurity , thinking ( without any regard or con- 
ſideration.)). to enjoy the profits of a Government which they had ſo lately reeſtabliſhed and 
confirmed;from whence all thoſe inconveniencies enſued,which are too often the foflowers of 
peace 3 the youth being more vain and extravagant than formerly, ſquandred away vaſt 
fums, in Cloaths, and Treats, and all manner of Luxury 3 and Py ger. to do,fpent 
their whole time and Eſtates among dancing Maſters, and Women : their whole ſtudy and 
ambition was to be thought glorious in their habit 3 and ſmart and poinant in their dif- 
courſe, for he that could retort or bite the moſt readily, was thought the greateſt wit, and 
had the greateſt agplauſe : and yet theſe effeminacies were much increaſed, by the arrival of 
the Duke of Milan, who with his Lady and whole Court was come to Florence ( to fulfil a 
pretended vow ) where he was entertained with magnificence ſuitable to his quality, and 
the alliance betwixt them. Then was the firſt time it ever was {cen in that City that in 
Lent when all fleſh was forbidden by the Church, it was eaten publickly, without diſ- 
penſation, or reſpe& to the Laws of God or of Man. . Among the reft of the Shows which 
were made to entertain him, the Holy Ghoſts deſcending upon the Apdſites, being repre» 
ſented and jn the Church di S. Spirito, ſo many candles were uſed in the folermity, 
that ſome of them took fire, and burned the Church to the Ground, which was looked up- 
onas a judgment , and a manifeſt expreſſion of Gods anger towards us : if then the Duke 
found the City of Florence full of niceneſs, and delicacy, and exorbitance in their manners, 
he left ther much worſe when he went awayzſo that the ſoberer ſort of the Citizens thought 
it neceſſary for ſumptuary Laws, and ediQts of reſtraint for the regulation of expences in 
Cloaths, Funerals, and Feaſtings, to contine them within the compaſs of frugality and dif- 
cretion. | 

In the midſi of this there happend a new and unexpeRted tamnlt in Tuſcary. About 
this Town of Fibers, i we the fortune of ſome of thoſe _ to find a on ta. Alom, 
who knowing the uſctulneſs of it,and the advantage which might accrew,that they might be 
the better ſupplied with monies, and juſtified by bettes authority, they applicd themſelves 
to ſome of the conſiderable Citizens of Florence, and made them ſharers'in the profits. '' The 
buſineſs at firſt ( as all things of that nature are ) was litcle regarded by the Volterans,- but 
after when they grew ſenſible of their gains, they ſtrove too late, to do what at firſtmight 
have been eafily prevented. They began to examine and argue it in the Councils, alledging 


() 
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particular uſe : hereupon Embaſſadors were ſent to Florence , and the cauſe referred to 4 
Comittee of Citizens, who, being either bribed, or convinced , reported that the deſires 
of the People of Volterra, ( were in their judgment ) unjuſt. That they could not tind 
any reaſon why the defendants ſhould be deprived of what by their own labour and induſtry 
they had acquired 3 and that therefore the mine was inall equity to be continued to them: 
though if they pleaſed they might command. them to pay an annual ſum of mony, as a fee 
and acknowlegment of their Superiority. This being reported it rather increaſtd than lef- 
ſened the mutiny of the Volterrans ; nothing was diſcourſed of in the whole City, but this 
4fair : the Peop!e preſſed hard for what they Gn themſelves robb'd of: The Partizans 
were 2s. zealous to keep what they had got, and upon reference tothe Florentines it was 
contirmed to them 3 fo that in the diſpute, there was one eminent Citizen called Picorino 
lain, and after him ſeveral more of his party, and their houſes plundered and burned ; 
in the heat of their rage , they had much ado to forbear the ſame violence to the Florentine 
Magiſtrats: the fercenels of their tury being over, they ſent Emibaſſadors to Florence to re- 
prelent to that Senate that if they would preſerve to them their old priviledges, they would 
continue their ſubjeQion , and maintain the City in its antient dependance. But there was 
great argument about the anſwer : Tomaſo Soderini was of opinion the Volterrans were to 
be received upon any terms, as thinking it dangerous at that time to kindle a fire ſo near 
their own Houſes : tor he was fearful of the diſaffetion of the Pope, and the Power of the 
King nor durſt he depend upon the amity either of the Duke or the Venetian, as not be- 
ing certain of che courage of the one , or the fidelity of the other z harping ſtill upon an 
ol adage,that a lean Peace was better than a far Vitiory. Lorenzo, on the other fide, think- 
ing this a fair opportunity to demonſirate his Wiſdom, and his magnanimity together 3 and 
the rather becauſe encouraged by ſuch as envy*d Tomaſo , he declared againſtthe tumult ; re- 
ſolved to puniſh them by force, and affirmed that if theſe were not corrected, in terro- 
rem , upon the leaſt trivial and impertinenc occaſion , the reſt bf the Territories would do 
the ſame , without any fear or reverence in the World. The reſult of all being that they 
ſhould be corrected 3 anſwer was returned to the Embaſſadors, that the Volterrans were 
not to expect the continuation of their priviledges,having broken them themſelves,and that 
therefore they were cither to ſubmit to the Senate without any Capitulation , or to expect 
the conſequences of War. The Polterran Embaſſadors being returned with this anſwer ; 
they prepared for their defence 3 fortified their Town 3 and ſent for ſupplies toall the Prin- 
ces of Italy; but none of them gave them any encouragement, but the Siennefi, and the 
Governor of Piombino. rag. 

The Florentine , on the other fide , placing much of their ſucceſs in their ſpeed, diſpatch- 
&d away 10000 foot and 2000 Horſe under the Command of res 1 of Urbiz , wha 
falling upon the Country of Volterra, did ealily ſubdue it 3 after which he fat down before 
the City 3. but that ſtanding high, and the hill being ſtcep , it was not to be aſſaulted bug 
on that fide where the Church of S. Aleſſandro ſtood. The Volterraxs for their better de- 
fence had hired about 1000 Souldiers , who obſerving the Florentines reſolution to carry it, 
and that they were very ſtrong, in their Leaguer , believing it untenable, they began to be 
remiſs and careleſs in their duties 3 but in ay rw, of miſchicf to their Maſters, they were 
vigorous enough : ſo that the poor Citizens being aſſaulted without , and abuſed within , 
began to encline to a Peace 3 but not being admitted to conditions, they were glad to throw 
theraſelves into the arms of their Enemiesz who having cauſed them to open the Gates , 
the greateſt part of the Army marched in,& advancing to the Palace where their Priori were 
aſſembled , they commanded them to return to their houſes , but by the way one of them 
was unluckily pillaged and reviled by a Souldicr , and from that ation ( the diſpolition of 
Mankind prompting him more naturally to miſchicf than good ) proceeded the deſtryi 
of that City, which for a whole day t er was robb'd, and rummaged by the Sou ; 
neither Women , nor Children, nor ches , nor any place being exempt'fromthe ra- 
pacity as well of their Mercenaries, IIs. X58 news of this Vi was entertained 
in Florence with extraordinary joy , and being Lorenz's own enterxprize,it turned highly to 
his reputation:and one of hismoſt intimate friends upbraided 7; umaſ? Soder 


ini by his Counſel 
to the contraryz what think you now, Sir ( ſaid he to him ) Felferrs is won? To whom 
Tomaſo replyed , 1 think it rather loſt 3 for had you received it upon terms, ir might have 
been ſerviceable, and contributed to the ſecurity of this City, but being to be kept by 
force, it will be a trouble and weakneſs to you in tigie of War , and an cxpence and in- 


convenience in time of Peace. 4 
being deſirous to keep the Lands of the Church in their natural 


In thole,days , wx} 
obedience , had cauſed ; to be ſacked , which Town by inſtigation of the factions 
within it , had bcen in rebellion; and the City of Caſtello having beea in the fame contuma- 
X 


Valterra (ar- 
rendred and 
lacked, 
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OP. a 


Italy in wo 
faſtions. 


Troubles in 
Tu/cany. 


Cy , Was afterwards beſciged, In that Town Nicolo Vitelli was Prince , who retaining a 
great correſpondence and friendſhip with Lorexzo de Medici had ſupplies ſent him from #1. 
rence , though not enough todefend Nicolo, yet ſufficient to ſow the ſeeds of ſuch enmity 
betwixt the Pope and the Medici , as produced moſt pernitious effects. Nor had it been 
long before they had diſcovered themſelves , had not the Death of Piero Cardinal dt S. $i. 
fto intervened. For that Cardinal ( having travelled thorow all Italy, and ſpent ſome time 
both at Venice and Milan, in honor ( as he pretended ) to the Marqueſs of Ferrars's wed- 
ding )) had fifted the Princes to ſee how they ſtood inclined to a difference with the Florex- 
tines : but being returned to Rome, he died , not without ſuſpition of being poiſoned by 
the Venetians , out of an apprehenſion of his power , when ever he ſhould have opportunt- 
ty to exert it 3 for though his humor and extraction were mean, and his education retired, 
in a Covent, yet upon his promotion to the Cardinalſhip , he diſcovered more pride and 
ambition , than was becoming not only a Cardina], but a Pope. For he had the vanity 
to make a feaſt at Rome which coſt him above 20000 Florins, and would have been thought 
an extravagance in the greateſt King of his time. Pope Sixtzs having loſt his Miniſter, 
proceeded more coolly in his deſigns nevertheleſs the Florentine, the Duke, and the Ve. 
netians entred into a League 3 Sixtxs and the King of Naples entred into another, and 
left room for ſeveral other Princes to come in if oo pleaſed. By this means all Lay 
was divided into two factions, every day producing ſomething or other which augmented 
the feuds 3 and particularly a diſpute about the Iſle of Ciprus , to which Ferrands pretended 
but the Venetian had got the poſſeſſion 3 upon which the Pope and Ferrands confederated 
more {irictly ; the great Captain of thoſe times, and the moſt eminent for condu@t was Fe. 
derigo Prince of Urbin , Who had ſerved under the Florentine a long time : that their Lea 
might not have the advantage of ſuch a General, the Pope and Ferrand o reſolved, if poſ- 
ſible, to debauch him from them, and to that end both of them invited him to Naples. Fe- 
derigo obeyed , with great aſtoniſhment , and diſpleaſure to the Florentiner , concluding 
he would run the ſame tate which Giacopo Piccinino had done before him 3; but they were ut- 
terly miſtaken 3 for Federigo returned with great honor from ayer and Rome , and 
was made General of their League. In the mean time the Pope and the Kjng were not idle, 
but till fecling and tempting the Senats , of Romagna, and Sienna, to make them their 
friends, and enable themſclves thereby tobe revenged on the Florentines ; of which the 
Florentizechaving advertiſement , they provided ſuch remedy againſt their ambition , as 
would conliſt with thejr time 3 and having loſt Federigr, they entertained Roberto da Pi- 
mino into their pay : they renewed their Leagues with the Citizens of Perwgia, and the Se- 
nate of Faenza. 

The Popeand the King pretended that the grounds of their diſſatisfaction was , for that 
they had ſeduced the YVenetians from their League , and affociated with them themſelves ; 
and the Pope did not think that he could preſerve the honor and reputation of the Church , 
nor Count Girolamo his Soveraignty in Komagna , whillt the Venetian and Florentine were 
united. The Florentines onthe other fide teared that they did not defire to ſeparate them 
from the Venetians ſo much, to make them their friends , as to enable themſelves more eafi- 
ly to injure them , ſo that for two years together Iralyzremained under theſe jcalouſies, and 
diverſity of humors , before any tumult broke out. The firſt which happened ( and that 
was no great one ) was in Twſcany. Braccio of Perugia ( a Perſon as we have faid before, 
of great reputation in the Wars ) left two Sons Odds, and Carlo, whilſt the laſt was very 
young, his -Brother was lain unhappily in a tumult in the Val di Leamona: And Carle 
( when capable for his age  ) was preferred by the Venetians to a command in their Army, 
out of reſpe& to the memory of the Father and the hopefulneſs of the Son. The time of 
his Commiſſion expired about that time , and Carlo would not ſuffer it to be renewed by 
the Senate 3 being reſolved to ſee whether his own repttation , or his Fathers , could bri 
him back again to Perugia, To which the Venetians readily conſented , as People whi 
added ſomething to their Empire , by every commotion : Carlo therefore, marched into 
Tuſcaxy, but tinding the Perngians in League with the Florentines, and his enterprize by 
conſequence more uncaſic than he expected, that nevertheleſs he might do ſomething wor- 
thy to be talked of, he aſſaulted the Siennefi ( pretending an old ture to his Father 
for ſervice he had done them )) and fell 7 han them with ſuch fury, that their whole Coun- 
try was cyerrun. The Sienneſi ſeci emſelves ſo hercely invaded ( and being natural- 
ly jealous of the Florextines ) perſwaded themſelves, it was done by their conſent , and 
made their complaints to the Pope and the King : they ſent Enibafſadors likewiſe to Fls- 
rence , who complained of the injuries they had received3 and remonſrated, that with- 
out their privacy and connivance, Carlo could never have aſſaulted them ſo ſecuzxely. The 
Florentines excuſcd then ſclyes, aſſuring them they would employ their greateſt intereſt chat 
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Carlothould not injure them any farther 3 and that in what way ſo ever their-Embaſhdors 
ſhould propoſe , they would require him to deſiſt :- of which ings Carlo complained 
as much on the other ſide, declaring that for not having ſupplicd him, the Floremtines had 
robb'd themſelves of a conſiderable acquiſt, and him of great honor, and reputation ; for 
he promiſed chem the poſſeſſion of that City in a ſhort time 3 ſo much cowardizehe had 
obſerved in the People , and ſo much diſorder in their defence : whereupon Carlo drew off, 
and retired to his old Maſters the Venetians : and the Siennefi ( though delivered by the 
Florentines means ) remained full ofdiſgult, as not thinking it an obligation to reſcue them 
from a calamity they had. brought upon their heads. Whilſi the affairs in Taſcany were 
carried on in this mauner , by the Pope and the King , there fell out an accident in Lom- 
bardy of greater importance , and threatned greater deſtrution. There was a perſon called 
Cola ( of Mantua ) who taught the Latine tongue to ſeveral young Gentlemen in Milan ; 
this Cola, being a learned , but ambitious Man , out of pique to the Dukes converſation , 
or ſome private exceptions of his own, took occaſion in all his diſcourſe, whereever he came, 
to declaim againſt ſubjeQion to an ill Prince z and to magnihe their felicity whoſe. fortune it 
was to beborn , and brought up in aCommonycalth ; affirming that all famous Mep, had 
their education, not under Princes, but Republicks 3 the later preferring them as virtuous, 
the other deſtroying them as dangerous. The Gentlemen with whom he had entred into. 
more particular familiarity were Giovanandrea Lampognano, Carlos Viſconti , and Girolamo 
Olgiato , and to theſe he had many times inculcated the excellence of the one Government , 
and the pernitiouſneſs of the other , and by degrees he became fo contident both of their 
courage and inclination , that he perſwaded them to a ſolemn oath , thatas ſoon as their 
age would give them leave, they thould imploy all their faculties to redeem their 
from the Tyranny of their Prince, i dy; | | 
The young Gentlemen , full of his documents, and a deſire of obſerving their oaths : de- 
teſting the courſes of the Duke, and reſenting ſome particular injuries of their own , were 
impatient to put bis directions in execution. , Galeazzo was in his carriage cruel and 
kſcivious ( cach of which good qualities were ſufficient to make him odious ) it was-not e- 
for him to debauch and vitiate the nobleſt Ladies of the City , but he took delight to. 
mr: py no Man ( in his judgment) was , handſomly puniſhed who was not executed 
with ſome unuſual circumſtance of cruelty. He' was (aj 
his Mother , -for not fancying himſelf Prince » Whilſt ſhe was in the way, he bcha- 
ved himſelt ſo towards her , that ſhe delired to retire to Cremona ( which was the place of 
her dower ) in which journy ſhe was furprized with a ſudden fit of ſickneſs, and died, 
and her death, by many People , imputed to her Son. By tampering with, or reflect- 
ing upon ſome Ladies of their relations, Geleazzo had highly difobliged both Carlo and 
Grrolamo : and to Giovanandres be had refuſed to give the poſleiſion of the Abbey of Mira- 
mando , which was granted to his predeceſſors by the Pope : theſe private injurics, ; egg'd 
on the young, Gentlemen to revenge themſelves , and deliver their County 3 prekuning if 
they could kill him , not only the Nobility , but the whole body of the People would tol- 
low them : reſolved therefore upon the fact , they met many times toconſult of the way, 
and their old familiarity rendered them unſuſpected. Whilſt they were contriving their 
buſines , to make themſelves more dexterous and couragious when they came to it, their 
way was to ſtrike and ſtab one another with the ſheaths of thoſe daggers which they had p1 
pared to do the work , ſometimes upon the arms , and ſometimes upon the breaſts of one 
another. At length they came to conlider of the time and the place : ,in the Caſtle it was 
tunſafez a hunting , dangerous and uncertain z a walking , difficult, and unpra- 
Qicable 3 in the conventions impolſible 3 at length it was concluded he ſhould be aflaſfinated 
at ſome ſhow or publick teſtivity , to which he would certainly come , at which time upon 
ſundry pretences they might have opportunity to aſſemble their friends. They concluded” 
likewiſe, that if any of them, upon any occalion whatever ſhould be abſent, or apprehen- 
ded the reſt ſhould proceed , and kill him upon the place. 4 
+ In the year 1476 Chrittmaſs coming on, and the Duke accuſtomed on S. Stephens day 
with great ſolemnity to viſit the Church of that Martyr, chey pitched upon that for the time 
and the place, The Morning arriving,they cauſed ſome of their principal friends and ſervants 
toarm, pretending they were to athit Giovanandrea, who ( contrary to'the inclinations of 
ſome of his Encmies ) was to bring certain pipes of water into his grounds for his greater 
convenience? being armed according to directions, they conducted thern to the Pp 
all that they would get leave ot the Prince to juſtify what might happen ; they cau- 
ſed ſeveral others likewiſe of their friends and allies to meet there , ypon ſeveral pretences, 
preſuming when the ſtroke was (truck , and the bulineſs done to their hand , they would 
tall in then without any difficulty or ſcruple. Their re{@lucion /was, as foun as the Duke 
| "Ie was 
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Cy , was afterwards beſciged. In that Town Nicolo Vitelli was Prince , who rctaining a 
great correſpondence and friendſhip with Lorexzo de Medici had ſupplies ſent him from #1e. 
rence , though not enough todefend Nicolo , yet ſufficient to ſow the ſeeds of ſuch enmity 
betwixt the Pope and the Medici , as produced moſt pernitious effects. Nor had it been 
long before they had diſcovered themſeles , had not the Death of Piero Cardinal 44 S. $i. 
fto intervened. For that Cardinal ( having travelled thorow all Italy, and ſpent ſome time 
both at Venice and Milan, in honor ( as he pretended )) to the Marqueſs of Ferrars's wed- 
ding ) had ifted the Princes to ſee how they ſtood inclined to a difference with the Flores. 
tines : but being returned to Rome , he diced , not without ſuſpition of being poiſoned by 
the Venetians , out of an apprehenſion of his power , when ever he ſhould have opportuni- 
ty to exert it 3 for though his humor and cxtraQtion were mean, and his education retired, 
in a Covent, yet upon his promotion to the Cardinalſhip , he diſcovered more pride and 
ambition , than was becoming not only a Cardinal, but a Pope. For he had the vanity 
to make a feaſt at Rome which coſt him above 20000 Florins, and would have been thought 
an extravagance in the greateſt King of his time. Pope $ ixtus having loſt his Miniſter, 
proceeded more coolly in his deſigns nevertheleſs the Florentines, the Duke, and the Ve. 
netians entred into a League 3 Sixtzs and the King of Naples entred into another , and 
left room for ſeveral other Princes to come in if they pleaſed. By this means all Italy 
was divided into two factions, every day producing ſomething or other which augmented 
the feuds 3 and particularly a diſpute about the Iſle of Ciprzs , to which Ferrands pretended 
but the Venetian had got the poſſeſſion 3 upon which the Pope and Ferrands confederated 
more ſirictly : the great Captain of thoſe times, and the moſt eminent for condut was Fe. 
derigo Prince of Vrbin , who had ſerved under the Florentine a long time : that their Lea 
might not have the advantage of ſuch a General, the Pope and Ferrand o reſolved, if pol- 
ſible, to debauch him from them, and to that end both of them invited him to Naples. Fe- 
derigo obeyed , with great aſtoniſhment, and on to the Florentines , concluding 
he would run the ſame tate which Giacopo Piccinino had done before him 3 but they were ut- 
terly miſtaken 3 for Federigo returned with great honor from _— and Rome , and 
was made General of their League. In the mean time the Pope and the Kjng were not idle, 
but Rill fecling and tempting the Senats , of Romagna, and Sienna, to make them their 
friends, and enable themſclves thereby tobe _—_— on the Florentines ; of which the 
Florentizechaving advertiſement , they provided ſuch remedy againſt their ambition , as 
would conliſt with thejr time 3 and having loſt Federigr, they entertained Roberto da Pi- 
mino into their pay : they renewed their Leagues with the Citizens of Perwgia, and the Se- 
nate of Faenza. 

The Popeand the King pretended that the grounds of their diſſatisfaCtion was , for that 
they had ſeduced the Venetians from their League , and affociated with them theraſelves 3 
and the Pope did not think that he could preſerve the honor and reputation of the Church , 
nor Count Girolamo his Soveraignty in Komagna , whillt the Venetian and Florentine were 
united. The Florentines onthe other fide teared that they did not defire to ſeparate them 
from the Venetians ſo much, to make them their friends , as to enable themſelves more caſi- 
ly to injure them z ſo that for two years together Italyzremained under theſe jcaloulies, and 
diverlity of humors , before any tumult broke out. The firſt which happened ( and that 
was no great one ) was in Twſcany. Braccio of Perugia ( a Perſon as we have ſaid before, 
of great reputation in the Wars ) left two Sons Odd», and Carlo, whilſt the laſt was very 
young, his -Brother was ſlain unhappily in a tumult in the Val di Lamona: And Carle 
( when capable for his age  ) was preferred by the Venetians to a command in their Army, 
out of reſpe& to the memory of the Father and the hopefulneſs of the Son. The time of 
his Commiſſion expired about that time , and Carlo would not ſuffer it to be renewed by 
the Senate z being reſolved to ſee whether his own reputation , or his Fathers , could bring 
him back again to Perugia, To which the Venetians readily conſented , as People which 
added ſomething to their Empire , by every commotion : Carlo therefore, marched into 
Twſeaxy, but tinding the Perngians in League with the Florentines, and his enterprize by 
conſequence more unealie than he fab, that nevertheleſs he might do ſomething wor- 
thy to be ralked of , he aſſaulted the Siennefi ( pretending an old debenture to his Father 
for ſervice he had done them )) and fell upon them with ſuch fury , that their whole Coun- 
try was cyerrun. The Sienneſi ſecing themſelves ſo hercely invaded ( and being natural- 
ly jealous of the Florentines ) perſwaded themſelves, it was done by their conſent , and 
made their complaints to the Pope and the King : they ſent Enibaſſadors likewiſe to Fls- 
rence , who complained of the injurics they had receivedz and remonſtrated, that with- 
out their privacy and connivance , Carlo could never have aſſaulted them o ſecuxely. The 
Florentines excuſcd then ſclyes, aſſuring them they would employ their greateſt intereſt that 
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Carlo thould not injure them any farther 3 and that in what way ſo ever their-Embaſſadors 
ſhould propoſe , they would require him to deſiſt : of og Carlo complained 
25 much on the other ſide, declaring that for not having ſupplicd him, the Florentines had 
robb'd themſelves of a conſiderable acquiſt, and him of great honor, and reputation ; for 
he promiſed chem the poſſeſſion of that City in a ſhort timez ſo much cowardize he had 
obſerved in the People , and ſo much diſorder in their defence : whereupon Carlo drew off, 
and retired to his old Maſters the Venetians : and the Siennefi ( though delivered by the 
Florentines means ) remained full of diſguſt, as not thinking it an obligation to reſcue them 
from a calamity they had brought upon their head® Whilſt the affairs in Tuſcany were 
carried on in this manner , by the Pope and the King , there fell out an accident in Lom- 
bardy of greater importance , and threatned greater deſtruction, There was a perſon called 
Cola ( of Mantua ) who taught the Latine tongue to ſeveral young Gentlemen in Milan ; 
this Cola, being a learned , but ambitious Man , out of pique to the Dukes converſation , 
or ſome private exceptions of his own, took occaſion in all his diſcourſe, whereever he came, 
to declaim againſt ſubjeQion to an ill Prince 3 and to magnihe their felicity whoſe fortune it 
was to beborn , and brought up in a Commonwealth 3 affirming that all famous Mep, had 
their education, not under Princes, but Republicks 3 the latter preferring them as virtuous, 
the other deſtroying them as dangerous. The Gentlemen with whom he had entred into. 
more particular famuliarity were Giovanandrea Lampognano, Carlo Viſconti , and Girolamo 
Olgiato , and to theſe he had many tires inculcated the excellence of the one Government , 
and the pernitiouſneſs of the other , and by degrees he became ſo confident both of their 
courage and inclination , that he perſwaded them to a ſolemn oath , thatas ſoon as their 
age would give them leave , they thould imploy all their faculties to redeem their Country 
from the Tyranny of their Prince, F 
The young Gentlemen , full of his documents, and a deſire of obſerving their oaths : de- 
teſting the courſes of the Duke , and reſenting ſome particular injurics of their own , were 
impatient to put his directions in execution.  Galeazzo was in his carriage both cruel and 
kſcivious ( cach of which good qualities were ſufficient to make him odious ) it was not c- 
for him to debauch and vitiate the nobleſt Ladies of the City , but he took delight to 
oe is no Man ( in his judgment) was ,handiomly puniſhed who was not executed 
with ſome unuſual circumſtance of cruelty. He' was ſuſpeRed likewiſe to have murdered 
his Mother , for not fancying himſelf Prince enough , whilſt ſhe was in the way, he beha- 
ved himſelt ſo towards her , that ſhe defired to retire to Cremona ( which was the place of 
her dower ) in which journy ſhe was ſurprized with a ſudden fit of ſickneſs, and died, 
and her death, by many People , imputed to her Son. By tampering with, or reflect- 
ing upon ſome Ladies of their relations, Geleazzo had highly difobliged both Carlo and 
Grrolamo : and to Giovanandrea he had refuſed to give the poſſeiſion of the Abbey of Mira- 
mando , which was granted to his predeceſſors by the Pope : theſe private injurics, | egg'd 
on the young, Gentlemen to revenge themſelves, and deliver their Country z preſuming if 
they could kill him , not only the Nobility , but the whole body of the People would tol- 
low them : reſolved therefore upon the fact , they met many times toconſult of the way, 
and their old familiarity rendered them unſuſpe&ted. Whilſt they were contriving their 
buſineG , to make themſelves more dexterous and couragious when they came to it, their 
way was to ſtrike and ſtab one another with the ſheaths of thoſe daggers which they had pre- Conſpiracy a- 
pared to do the work , ſometimes upon the arms , and ſometimes upon the breaſts of one =_ _ : 
another. At length they came to conlider of the time and the place : ,in the Caſtle ie was j,, © MW 
thought unſafe 3 a hunting , dangerous and uncertain z a walking , difficult, and unpra- 
Ricable 3 in the conventions impoſſible 3 at length it was concluded he ſhould be affaffinated 
at ome ſhow or publick feſtivity , to which he would certainly come , at which time u 
ſundry pretences they might have opportunity to aſſemble their friends. They concluded” 
likewiſe, that if any of them, upon any occaſion whatever ſhould be abſent, or apprehen- 
ded the reſt ſhould proceed , and kill him upon the place. = 
In the year 1476 Chrittmaſs coming on, and the Duke accuſtomed on S. Stephens day 
with great ſolemnity to viſit the Church of that Martyr, they pitched upon that for the time 
and the place. The Morning arriving,they cauſed ſome of their principal friends and ſervants 
toarm, pretending they were to athſi Giovanandrea, who ( contrary to the inclinations of 
ſome of his Encmics ) was to bring certain pipes of water into his grounds for his greater 
convenience: being armed according to directions, rhey conducted them to the Church 
alledging that they would get lcave ot the Prince to juſtify what might happen ; they cau- 
ſed ſeveral others likewiſe of their friends and allies to meet there , upon ſeveral pretences, 
preſuming when the ſtroke was (truck , and the bulineſs done to their hand , they would 
tall in then without any difficulty or ſcruple. Their re{@lurion was, as foun as the Duke 
X 3 was 
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was killed, to get all thoſe armed Men at their heels, and to march into that part of the 
Town where they they could raiſe the People with moſt caſe, and perſwade them 
toarm againſt the , and the Miniſters of the State, not doubting but the People 
would readily follow thera, being much diſtreſſed for want of provilions , and promiſed 
( as they intended ) the houſes of Cecco Simonetts, Giovanni Botti , Franceſco Lacani, and 
all the reſt of the Governors, to plunder. Having hid their deſign thus, and encouraged 
one another to execute it bravely, Giovanandrea with his accomplices , went to Church he. 
times, and heard Maſs together,after which Giovaxandrea turning towards the image of San, 
Ambrogio,, he ſaid , Moſt venerable Patron of our City , thow knoweſt 'our intention, and for 
what end we expoſe our ſelves to ſo many dangers, be T beſeech you kind and propitions 10 our 
enterprize , and by favouring of juſtice, tee the World ſer bow much injujtice difpleaſes you, - 
To the Duke on the other fide , betore he came to Church, many m—_— which 
ſcemed to prefage his Death. When he dreſſed himfelt that morning , he puton a Coat of 
mail which he uſually wore, but on a ſudden thinking it unhandſom. or troubleſom, he 
cauſed it to be pulled offand laid by. He had a mind to hear Maſs in his own Chappel, but 
his Chaplain was gone to Saint Stephens Church , and carried all -the implements along 
with him 3 having news of that, he ordered the Biſbep of Como, ſhould officiate for him , 
but he excuſed himſelf upon very reaſonable impediments : fo that he was neceſſitated ( as 
it were ) to goto the Church : before he went he cauſed Giovan Galeazzo 2nd Hermes, his 
Sons to be brought ro him, and when they came, he kifſed and embraced them, as if he was 
never -to ſee them again 3 at length ( and very loath:) being parted from them, he reſol- 
ved to goto Church , and marching out of the Caſtle "berwixt the Embaſſadors of Ferrars 
and Mantua, he went towards S. Stephens. The conſpirators in the mean time, to give the 
leſs ſuſpition , and avoid the cold , which at that time was very great , were got up into a 
Chamber belonging to the Arch-prieſt,who was of their acquaintancezbut hearing the Duke 
was coming they went down and placed themſelves in the Porch, Giovanandrea and Girola- 
#o on the right hand, and Charles on the left. Thoſe who marched before the Dake were 
alrcady entred, then came the Duke himſelf encompaſſed with a great multitude of People. 
&-is wufual im ſuch pompous ſolemnitics. The firſt which addreſſed theraſclves to theis work 
The Duke of was Giovanandrea, and Girolamo, who pretending tomake room,prcfied up to the Duke,and 
Milax ſlain. . with (hott daggers which they had ready drawn in their fleeves, they ftab'd him. Giovanan- 
dres gave him two wounds, one in the belly, the other in the throat : Giralamo ſtruck -him 
ih the throat likewiſe, and in the belly: Carlo Viſconti being placed nearer the door, che 
Duke was paſt him before he was aſſaulted, and therefore he could not firike him befoxe he 
was dead, however he muſt do his ſhare, and with a ſchine gave him ewo deep wounts up- 
on his ſhoulders 3 his blows were ſo ſudden and thick, he was cut down and dead,' before 
almoſt any body perceived it. Nor hat he time todo or ſay more than to call upon the name 
of our Lady, (and that but once) as he fell. The Duke being flain,a great habub was rais'd, 
many ſwords drawn, and ( as it happens frequently in ſuch cafes} many People ran in great 
confuſion about the ſtreets,without any certain knowledg of what had paſſed. However thoſe 
who were about the Duke,had ſeen him killed and knew who they were that did it, prefſed 
hard upon them to revenge it. | 

Giopanandrea being willing to have diſengaged himſelf,gor out of theChurch,thruſt himſelf 
among the Women who were there in great numbers upon their knees,but being intangled, 
and ftopped by their coats, a Moor (who was one of the Dukes toot-men) got up to him,and 
killed him : Carlos was ſlain alſo by thoſe who were by 3 but Girolamo Olgiato got out of the 
Church among the crowd) for ſeeing his companions dead, and not knowing whither to be- 
take himſelf, he went to-his own houſe, but was rcfuſed by his Father and his Brothers: his 
Mother having more commiſeration recommended him to a Prieſt who had been an antienc 
friend of that tamily, which Prieſt changed habits with him, and conveyed him to his houſe 
where he remained two days mm hopes ſome tumule or other would fall out, and he might 
have opportunity to ſave himſelf. But finding he was miſtaken in'that, and fearing to be 
found out where he was, he diguiſed himſelf, and endeavoured to get eff,but was diſcover'd; 
fecur'd,and delivered up to the Magiſtrate, to whom he confeſſed the whole proceſs of the 
Conſpiracy. This Girolamo was about twenty three years old,no leſs couragious and reſolute 
at his death, than at the perpetration of the fact. Being ſtrip'd and the Executioner with his 
knife in his hand ready to give the ſtroke, he ſpake theſe words in Latine Mors acerbs, fams 
perpetuaftabit vetus memorta fafti,This Plot was carried on with range ſecrecy, and cxccu- 
ted with prodigious courage by theſe unhappy young Gentlemen : but being neither follow'd 
nor defended by thoſe whom they expeRed, they miſcarricd, and were ſlain. Let Princes by 
this example live ſo as to make themſelves honor'd and beloy'd, that no body may hope to 
kill themand eſcapes and tet other People' have a care of relying upon the multitude too 
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far, how diſcontented ſoever 3 for in their diftre(s they will be ſure to forſake thern. This ac- 
cident put all Italy into an amaze, but much more what happen'd in Florencence long after ; 
for that brake-the Peace of all Irolywhich had corftinued for 12 year.as ſhall be ſhown: in the 
next Book, whoſe end will be no lefs fad and deplorable, than the beginning is bloody and 
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T === Book falling betwixt two Conſpiracies,the one Execu- 
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ted at Milan,and already deſcribed the otherat Florence gnd remaining to be re- 
latedzit would haye been convenient (according to my cuſtom) to have ſaid ſome- 
thing of the quality and importance of Confſpiracies, and Lſhould willingly have 
undertaken it , hadit not been done in er place, and the ſubjet too co- 
pious to be paſſed over with brevity. Waving therefore a matter which would xequire (6 
much conſideration , and is elſe where amply difcourſed 3 I ſhall teſt, how the Family of 
the Medici ( having fubducd the adverfarics which openly oppoſed them ) to make them- 
ſelves abſolute in the City , and reduce the reſt to a civil ſubmiſſion , were neceſſitated to 
diſable thoſe who were privatly their Enemies. For whilſt the Medici were but equal in 
authority , and as it were but in competition with' other great Families 3 the Citizens 
which emulated their greatneſs , might oppoſe them publickly without er, becauſc the - 
iſtrats being free and independant, neither party was aftraid, till one of theta was ſup- 
7d. But after the Victory in 66 the Government devolving wholly upon the Medics., 
they exerciſed it with ſo much rigor that thoſe who were diſcontended were forced tocom- 
port themſelves patiently under it, or by private aud clandeſtine machinations to 
endeavour to remove it 3 which ſeldom and with great difficulty fucceeding , 
they moſt commonly ruined the Conſpirators , and augmented their Grandeur , agai 
whom they were contrived. So that a Prince , according to that method to be depoſed, if 
he be not killed dead, ( as the Duke of Milan ) which happens but rarcly, he breaks forth 
into greater authority 3 and how good ſo ever before, CEN COT For the 
practices of thoſe Men , give him occaſion to fear; tear , to ſecure himſelf; ſecurity, to be 
inſolent 3 abd from thence ſprings ſuch averſions and hatred , asis his ruine+ ſo 
that in conchulion treaſon does aſuallydetiroy the contrivers, and ruine then in time againft 
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Animoſity be- 
twixt thePaz- 
$4and the 
Medici. 


Conſpiracy a- 
gainſt Lorenzo 
and Giulian de 
# Medici. 


Itsly.( as we ſaid before ) was divided into two factions 3 the Pope and the King of 
Nepler made one 3 the FVenetians, the Duke of Milan, and the Florentines made the other ; 
and though betwixt them War 'was nbt ſolemnly declared, yer daily provocatipns were 
given ar both ſides, andthe Pope. vety:buſic in his deligns againſt Florence, | Philippe de 
Medici the Archbiſhop of Piſa being dead, in crolsnes to that F, amily, his holine(s inveſted 
Franceſco Salviati in that Biſhoprick as knowing him to betheir Enemy ; and the Senate of 
Florence refuſing him poſſeſſion , new quarrels aroſe which created much trouble. Hereup. 
on the family of the Pazzi was encouraged at Rome and the Family of the Medzer, affrone- 
ed in every thing The Family of the Pazz;, for quality and eſtate, was the molt illuſtri- 
ous in Florence, The chief of them was Meſſer Giacopo,, .who for his wealth and Nobility 
was made a Knight by the People : this Giacopo had only one natural-Daughter living, but ſe. 
veral Nephews by Piero,and Antonio his Brothers : -the chict of them, were Guilielmo,F ran 
ceſeo, Rinato , Giovanns , and ( after them ) Andrea , Galeotto, and Nicolo, Cofimo ds 
i Medici obſerving the Grandeur of that Family , had married Bianca his Neice, to the g. 
deſt, Gwilielmo , in hopes by that alliance to remove the yealoulie and animolity which was 
then betwixt the famgties. But { fo uncertain and fallacious are all humane deſigns ) ir 
proved quite contrarys- For thoſe who were of Lorenzo's cabal , perſwaded him it was dan- 
gerous , and a dimifiutidn to his authority , toadvance ſuch Citizens as were wealthy and 
potent; whereupon Giacopo and his Nephews were not preferred to thoſe dignities which 
( in the opinion of other People } they deſerved. This gave occaſion of diſguſt to the Paz. 
zi, and apprehention to the Medici 3, and the increaſe of the one, gave matter for the aug. 
mentation of the other. So that in all things where other Citizens were entertained, the 
Paz fe xejected. by the Mapiſtrats. The CounſeTof cight ( upon a trivial gccalion 
withourYhe reſpe& amid diflerence uſually ſhown to perſons of his quality ) recalled F ranceſ- 
to de Pazgi from Rome , and required his refidence in Florence. Hereupon the Pazzi com- 
plained highly of the Government, and ſpake bitrerly.of them wherever they came, which 
produced more ſuſpition in the Government , and more injury to themielves. Giovanni de 
Pazzi was married to the ter of Giovanni Boromet a very rich Man , who being dead 


without other Children , his Eſtate deſcended to his Daughter. Nothwithſtanding, Carlo 


his Nephew got poſſeſſion of part, and refuſed to ſurrender. The controverſy coming to 2 
hearing , it was decreed that Carlo ſhould keep his poſſeſſion , and the Daughter was defea- 
ted : which injuſtice, the Pazzi 'impyted wholly to; the malcyolence of the Medici ; of 
which Gizliano complained many times to his Brother Lorenzo , admonihing him to have 
a care leſt graſping at too much, he robb'd himſelf of all. But Lorenzo being young, and 
elated with his power , would have a hand in every thing , and all muſt be acknowledged 
from him. The Pazzi being too noble and opulent , to ſwallow fo many affronts; be 

gan to caſt about how they might oy themſelves. The firlt who brake the ice , was 
Franceſco, who beirig more ſenſible, and couragious than thereſt , determined to recover 
what was his right, or to loſe what he had. , | 


Retaining an implacable hatxcd tothe Government at Florence , he lived moſt conamon- 
ly at Rome , where he imploycd great ſums of Mony , as other Florentine Merchants did u- 
ually do. - Having an intimate acquaintance with Count Girolamo, they complained to 
one another oftentimes of the inhumanity of the Medici, at length they came to a ſolemn 
debate, and it was concluded that for the one's recovery of his Eſtate, and the others livin 
freely in that City,it was neceſſary the preſent Government in Florence ſhould be abretud 
which could not be done , but by killing Gizliano, and Lorenzo. They were contident 
( having firſt convinced them of the caſineſs of the fa) the Pope and the King of Naples, 
would give their conſents. Having entertained theſe thoughts betwixt themſelves, they 
thought ht to commanicate with the new Archbiſhop of Piſa 3 who being naturally ambi- 
fious, and lately diſobliged , moſt readily embraced ir : conſulti theſelves what mca- 
ſures were to be taken , it was reſolved that Giacopo de Pazzi ſhould be drawn in, without 
whoſe concurrence, the deſign was like to be more difficult. To this purpoſe it was con- 
cluded that Franceſco de Pazzi ſhould repair immediatly to Florence 3 and the Count and 
Arcbiſhop continue at Rome to be near the Pope when things ſhould be tit to be imparted. 
Franceſco finding, Giacopo more formal and untraQtable than he delired, and ſignifying it to 
Rome , it was reſolved to apply greater authority to diſpoſe him , whereupon the Archbi- 
}; __ _ t communicated the whole affair with Giovan Baptiſta one of his Holi- 
nels his 


This Giovanni was a Man of great reputation in Warzand particularly obliged both by the 
Count, and the Poze. Nevertheleſs he obje&ed the great danger and dittigultics ot the 
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enterprize, which the Archbiſhop endeavoured toretel by urgiag the aſſiſtance they were to 
expe(t both from the Pope, and the King of Naples. The hatred the Citizens of Florence 
bare to the Medici : the number of relations and friends which would follow the Selviars , 
and the Pazzi; the cafine(s to kill them , by reaſon of their frequent walking, alone about- 
the City without either guards or ſuſpition : and (after they were dead) the final or no 
oppolition to be expected in the - dy Government : which allegations Giovanxi 
Battiſta could not —_— believe, © he had been aſſured the contrary by ſeveral 
conliderable Citizens. Whilſt theſe things were ia this ſuſpence, it happened that Carlo 
Lord of Faenza fell ſick, and was given over for dead. Hereupon the Count and Arch- 
Biſhop conceived they had a fair rtunity to deſpatch Battifts to Florexce , and thence 
into Komagna , under pretence of recovering certain Towns which Carlo of Faenza had 
taken from them. The Count therefore commiſſioned Battiſta to wait upon Lorenzo, and 
in his Name to deſire his advice how he was to behave himſelf im Remagys : after which he 
was fo vilit Franceſco di Pazzi , and Giacopo di Pazzi, and ſee if he could engage them in 
the deſign : and that he might carry the Popes authority along with him, they appointed 
him betore he departed to receive his Holineſs his Commands , who-promiſed what could 
be imagined for the promotion of the enterprize : Battiſta departing ſpeedily from Rome , 
arrived at Florence conſulted Lorenzo according to his inſtructions z Was very divilly re- 
ceived, and fo wiſcly and amicably anſwered in all his demands, that Battiſta was furprized, 
and began to look upon him as courteous , diſcreet , a friend tothe Comnt 5 and one that 
had been maliciouſly miſrepreſented. However, he was to purſue his orders, and viſit 
Franceſco, he being at Lxca; he went directly to Giacopo , and upon the firſt motion found 
him very averſe. But before he went away the Popes recommendation ſweetned him fo 
that he told Battifts he might proceed in his journy to Romagns , and by that time he cante 
back , Franceſco would be in Florence , and they would talk farther of the buſineſs : Batti- 
fta went to Romagna and returned 3 purſued his pretended tranſactions with Lorenzs; when 
he had done with him, went to the Pazz:, ordered things ſo that Giacopo was drawn 
in upon ſerious conſultation of the way. Giacopo was of opinion their delign was impofible 
whilſt both the Brothers were together in Florence ; That they had better attend till Lo- 
renzo went to Rome , — would be certain, and in a very ſhort time: -Franceſ- 
co was willing, enough to have had Lorenzo at Rome, but if the worſt came tothe work, 
| and he did not go thither , they might be ſure to kill them both together at ſome wedding, 
ſome ſhow , or ſome a& of devotion : as to their foreign afliltance, it was thought'con- 
venient that the Pope ſhould ſend his forces againſt Caftello de Montoxe , having juſt occaſion 
of invading the Count Carlo , for the troubles and tumults he had raiſed in the Country of 
Perugia and Siena; Notwithſtanding they came to no poſitive reſolution at that time's on- 
ly they agreed that Franceſco di Pazzi, and Giouas Battiſta ſhould return to Rome, and 
there determine of all things with his Holineſs, and the Count, The whole matter being 
redebated ſolemnly at Rome, they came to this concluſion, ( the enterprize againſt Montone 
being confirmed ) that Giavan Franceſco da Tolentino ( an officer of the Popes ) ſhould 
into Romagna and Lorenzo da Caſtello into his Country; cach of them get together what 
orces they were able , and keep them ready to be diſpoſed of, as the Salviari, 
and Franceſco dei Pazzi ſhould order > who being come to Florence with Giovan Baztiſ- 
za, they prepared all that was neceſſary; and King Ferrande*'s Embaſſador afſured 
chem of his Maſters utmoſt affiſtance. The Archbiſhop, and Frexceſco being arrived at 
Florence, they perſwaded into their party Giacopo the Son of Poggio, a learned youth ; but 
ambitious ; and ftudious of new things. They drew in likewiſe two Giacopo Salviati's,, 
one of them a Brother , the other a Kinſman of the Archbiſhop's. They hired Bernardo 
Bandini , and Napoleone , two valiant young French Gentlemen, who had been much ob- 
liged to the Family of the Pazzi, , Of Foreigners, beſides them. two, they entertained 
Antonio da Volterra , and one Stefano a Prieſt , who taught the Latine tongue to Giaceped's 
Daughter , and lived in his houſe. | 
Kinato dei Pazzi ( a wiſe and ſtudent Man , and one who very well underſtood the con- 
ſequences of ſuch plots) conſented not to it, but rather deteſted it, and by all plauſible 
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ways endeavoured to difſwade it. The Pope had maintained at Piſs to ſtudy the Canon terprize, bur 
Law , Raffaello di Kiario nephew to the Count Girolomo , from which place he was recalled in vain. 


by his Holineſs, and promoted to a Cardinalſhip. It was judged commodious by the Con- 
iracy, that this Cardinal ſhould come to Florence for the better concealment of their de- 
n , ſeeing that in his equipage all ſuch of their confederats as were neceflary ,- might be 

conveyed into the Town, which would much facilitate the Work: , Accordingly the Caz-+ 

dinal arrived , and was lodged by Giacopo dei Pazzi at a Country houſe of his at Mowtwght, 

not far from Florence. They delired by his means that Lorenzo , and Guiliano mg 
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and it was reſolved that the firſt opportunity they ſhould be killed. It 
brought togerder to make an entertainment for the Cardinal at Fieſole, but by accident, 


purpole,it tell out that Giliano was not there 3 ſo that that deſign being deteated,cheir 
mas to invite the Cardinal to Florence , and thither they made no queſtion but both 
the Brothers would come : the 26 of April 1478 was appointed to be the day. The ni 
before , they met all together , and prepared and diſpoſed all things for execution the next 
ing 3 but the day being come, news was brought to Franceſco , that Gmiliano was noe 
there : upon that , the chict of them met together again , and concluded the buſineſs was 
no longer to be delayed, for being communicated to ſo many, it was not polſble to conceal 
it : ſo that they determined without more ado , to afſaſhnate him in the Church of Santg 
Riparata, when ( the Cardinal being preſent ') both the Brothers they preſumed would 
be of courſe. They appointed Giovanm Battiſta toattack Lorenzo, and Fraxceſco dei Pazzi, 
and Bernardo Bandini , to do as much to Guiliano. But Giovan Battiſta excuſed himſelf; 
the former familiarity he had had with Lorenzo, or ſome other accident having mollitied 
his heart: he pretended his courage would not ſerve him to commit ſuch an at in the 
Church,as would addfacriledge to his treaſon, and his denial was the firſt ſtep to the deſtru- 
tion of them all ; for being ftraitned in time , they were forced to depute Antonio da Vol- 
terra, and Stefano the Prieſt , to that office, two perſons very unapt for ſuch an ation 
both in reſpe& of their nature, and &ducation 3 for certainly if in any thing a reſolute, and 
great mind ( accuſtomed by long experience, to cruelty and blood ) be neceſſary , ie isin 
this caſe where Princes are to be killed. Having concluded of their time, and other cir- 
cumſtances , there was nothing behind but the ſignal when they were to begin 3 which was 
when the Prieſt which celebrated the Principal Maſs , ſhould receive the Sacrament himſelf: 
at which time the Archbiſhop of Salviati with his own followers, Giacopo di Poggio with 
his, ſhould poſſeſs themſclves of the Palace of the Senate , that, cither by perſwalion or 
force the Senate might be brought over to their ſide, as ſoon as the Brothers were ſlain. 
/ Upon this reſolution they went to the Church where the Cardinal and Lorenzo were al- 
ready in their ſeats. The Church was ng with People, and Divine Service begun, 
when it was obſerved that Gwiliano was not there , whereupon Franceſco de Pazzi and Ber- 
nardo who wete deſigned to murder him ; went to him to his houſe, and with increatics 
and other artifice, got him along with them to the Church. It is very remarkable , and 
not often to be matched , that with fo horrid , and deteſtable a delign at their hearts, t 
could carry themſelves with that tranquility and compoſedneſs , for all the way as they paſ- 
ſed they entertained him with youthful and pleaſant diſcourſe ; and ſuch was the ſecurity 
of Franceſco that under pretence of careiſing and embracing , he felt about his Body to fee 
whether he-was armed. Gniliano and Lorenzo both , knew well cnough that the Pazrzi 
bore themino good will, and that with all their hearts they would depoſe them if theycould ; 
but they believed when ever they __—_ againſt them it would be legally, and without 
any violence upon their perſons, and therefore ſuſpeRing nothing of danger in that kind, 
they diſſembled as much kindnels to the Pazzi, as the Pazzi did to them. The afſſaſlines 
being ready, ( thoſe who were to kill Lorenzo, by the help of the crowd being got up to 
him without any ſuſpition , on that fide, and Gxiliano's on the vther )) the lign was given, 
and Bernardo Bandini , with a ſhort dagger provided on purpoſe, ſtabbed Guiliano into the 
breaſt, who-paſling a ſtep or two forward , fell down upon the ground, Franceſco de Paz- 
zi threw himſelt upon him, ſtabbed him all over, and ſtruck with ſuch fury , that he hit his 
own leg,and made a deſperate wound: Antonio and Stefano in the mean time attempted upon 
Lorenzo,and making ſeveral ſtrokes at him, they wounded him ſlightly in the throat +> no 
where elſc;for cither by their own faint heartedneſs, or his courage in defending himſelf, or 
the interpoſition of thoſe who were by, all of them were put oft, and thei enterprizc 
miſcarried:Whereupon they fled in great terror,and hid themſelves as well as they could 3 but 
£0 being found they were ſhametully put to death,and their bodies dragged about the City. Lo- 
renzo on the other ſide, joyning with thoſe friends he had about him, betook himſelf to the 
veſtry , and ſtood upon his guard. Bernardo Bandiniſceing Guiliano dead , having an old 
; quarrel to Franceſco Nori , a great friend to the Medzci, he killed him into the bargain 3 
and not ſatisfied with two murders , he crowded up to Lorenzo with his courage and alacri- 
ty to ſupply what the flackneſs arid cowardice of his accomplices had left untiniſhed : But 
fnding him barricado'd in the veſtry, he could not come at him. In the midfſt of this great 
- tumult , (which was ſo dreadful, it was thought the Church would have been pulled down 
1upon their heads ) the Cardinal got up cloſe to the Altar, where by the labour of the Prielis 
he was preſerved, till the tumult was appeaſed , and the Senate ſent to condu@t him to his 
own Palace , where he remained in great fear till the time he was diſmiſſed. There we 
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that time in Florence, certain Perngians who had be:n baniſhed from their Houſes in 
the time of their factions z theſe Perugrans the Pazzi had drawn to their patty,by promiſes 
of reſtitution. So that the Archbiſhop of Salviati , marching with Giacopo di Poggio and 
their followers to ſecure themſclves of the Palace , took them along with him 3 and being 
come to the Palace , he left ſome of his company below , with orders upon the firſt noife 
above ſtairs that they ſhould ſeize upon the Gate, whilſt he and the relt of the Perugians 
went up inte the Caſtle. Finding the Senate was riſen ( by reaſon it was late ) after a 
ſhort time he was met by Ceſare Petrucci the Gonfaloniere di Giuftitia, ſo that entring fur- 
ther with him, and ſome few of his crew, he letr the reſt without, who walking into the 
Chancery, by accident ſhut themſelves in, tor the lock was ſo contriv'd, that without the 
key, it was not ealily to be opened either within or without. The Arch-Biſhop being cn- 
tred with the Gonfaloniere, pretending to impart ſome great matter to him from the Pope, 
he accoſted him in ſo conkifal and dettracted a way,the Gonfaloniere from the diſorder both 
of his looks and expreſſions, began to ſuſpect, ſprung from him out of the Chamber with 
a great cry, and tivding Giacopo di Poggio, he caught him by the hair of the head, and de- 
livered him to one of the _—_— The noiſe running immediately to the Senators, with 
ſuch arms as they had about them, they ſet upon the Conſpirators, and all them who went 
up with the Archbiſhop (part being ſhut up, and part unahle to defend themſelves) were 
either kill d, or thrown alive out of the windows. Of this number, the Archbiſhop, the 
two other Salviati , and Giacopo di Poggio were hang'd. Thoſe who were left below, had 
forc'd the Guards, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the Gate; inſomuch that the Citizehs which 
upon the tirſt alarm had rin into the Caſtle, were not able to aſſiſt the Senate cither with 
their counſel or Arms. Franceſco de Pazzi in the mean time, and Berxardo Bandini ſeeing 
Lorenzo eſcaped, and one of themſelves ( upon whom the hopes of that enterprize 
did principally depend ) moſt grievouſly wounded, they were much diſmaid 3 Bernardo, 
concluding all loſt, Ro to provide for his ſafety with the ſame courage, as he had 
injured the Medici, he made his eſcape. Franceſco being returned to his houſe, tried ifhe 
could get on Horſeback ( for orders were , as ſoon as the fat was committed to gallop a- 
bout the Town, andexcite the People to liberty , and arms )) but finding he could not 
ride by reaſon of the deepnels of his wound, and the great quantity of blood which he had 
loſt, he detired Giacopo to do that office for him , and then ſripping. he threw him- 
ſclf upon the bed. Giacopo, though an ancient Man, and not verſed'in ſuch kind of 
tumules , to try the latt experiment of his fortune, he got on Hotſe back, 
and with about an hundred Horſe well armed, and formerly prepated, he march- 
ed towards the Palace , crying out Liberty, liberty , to the People as he went along 3 but 
ſome of them being deafned by their obligations to the Medici , and the relt not defirous of 
any change in the Government , none of them camein. The Sexators who were on the top 
of the Palace and had ſecured themſclves as well as they could, threw down ſtones upon 
their heads , and frighted them with threats as much as pothble. Giacopo was in great con- 


fuſion ; and knew not what todo , when his couſin Giovanni Sariftori coming to him, and The Conſpira- 


reproaching him by what was done already, adviſed him to go hoine to his houſe , and be miſcarries. 


ict, aſſuring him there were other Citizens who would beas careful of the People, and 
their liberties as he. Being therefore utterly deltitute of all hopes , Lorenzo alive , Fran- 
ceſco wounded , and no body appcaring for him , he reſolved to ſay? himſelf if he could , 
and marched out of Florence with his Party at his heels , and went towards Romagna. In 
the mean time the whole City was in Arms, and Lorenzo, ſurrounded by a ſtrong Party of 
armed men , was reconveyed to his Palace. The Sexats Palace was recovered , and all 
theſe who had peſſeſs'd it were either taken or killed. The name of the Medici was with 
great acclamation cryed about the City ; and the members of thoſe who were ſlain were ci- 
ther dragged or carried upon the point of their ſwords about the ſtreet 3 every body with 
great anger and cruelty perſecuting the Pazzi. Their houſes were all broken up by the 
Yeople 3 Franceſco, naked as they tound him in his bed, was hurricd out of his houſe to the 
Palace , and hanged up by the Biſhop and his Brethren. Yer with all their coritumely by 
the way , and all their affronts when he came there, they could not provoke him to give 
thera one word 3 only he looked grim , and fixed his cycs upon every one that abuſed him, 
and without any other complaint , he filently expired. © Guglielmo de Pazzi Brother-in- 
Law to Lorenzo , was preſerved in his houſe, both out of reſpe& to his innocence , 
and the interceſſion of Biaxca his Wite, There was not a Citizen in all the City, bur went 
either armed or diſarmed to Lorenzo in this exigence, aud proffered him both them- 
ſelves and their fortunes 3 ſo great was the kindneſs and intereſt which that family by their 
prudence and liberality had gained in the People. Whilſt this buſineſs happened , Rinato di 
Pazzi was retired to his Country houſe, intending to diſguiſe himſelt, and eſcape it he 


could, buthe was diſcovered, apprehended by the way , _ brought back again to Fls- 
| rencee 
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rence, Giacopo was taken likewiſe paſſing the Alps, for the Alpigines hearing what happen- 
& in Florence, ſecing him paſs that way , they purſued, took him, and returned him 
to Florence ;, nor could he prevail with them ( though ſeveral times he made it his carneſt 
regueſt ) to kill him by the way. Four days after this accident , Giacopo and Kinato were 
condemned, and put to Death, but among all who were executed ( and they were ſo ma- 
ny that the ſtreets, and high ways were full of their limbs) none was ſo much lamented as 
Rinato; for he was always eſteemed an honeſt good Man , not guilty of that pride and ar- 
rogance which was obſerved in the reſt of his family. And that this ſtory might not paſs 
without an extraordinary inſtance of the fury of the People, Giacopo who was buried at firſt 
in the Sepulchre of his Fathers, afterwards was torn from thence asan excommunicated 
Perſon, dragged out of the walls of the City , and thrown into a holez and being taken 
up again his body was drawn (in the ſame halter with which he was hanged.) naked about 
the 1trects, and having no place allowed it to be quict at land, was at laſt thrown into the 
Arnus. A great example of the inconſtancy of fortune, to ſee a perſon of his wealth and 
authority , pulled ſo ignominiouſly in pieces, and ruined with ſo many circumſtances of 
contempt. They ſpeak indeed of his vices , and ofa ſtrange propenſity in him to ſwearing 
and play , above thedegree of the moſt profligate perſon 3 but thoſe inhirmities were abun- 
dantly recompenſed in his charity and beneficence 3 for he was a great reliever of the poor , 
and cadow'd ſeveral places of devotion. The Sunday before this plot was to be cxecuted , 
that no Man might be a ſufferer by any ill fortune of his, he paid all his debts 3 and all the 
effetts in his Warc houſes or cuſtody which belonged to other Perſons, he conhigned to 
their ſeveral owners with an unimaginable care, after a long examination , G!ovarn Bat- 
tiſta Monteſecco was at laſt condemned , and his head ſtruck off. Guglielmo de Pazzi, was 
baniſhed, and his kinſmen which were left alive, impriſoned in a dungeon in the Caſtle of 
Volterra, When the tumult was over , and the Conſpirators executed, Gwilzano's fune- 
ral was celebrated with the univerſal condolement of the City, he having been a perſon of 
as much goodneſs and humanity as could be deſired in one of his quality and extraction. He 
had only one Son , born ſome months atter his death, who was chriſtned Gi#1:0,who pro- 
ved ſo remarkable for his virtue and fortune , that the whole World rings of his reputation 
at this day 3 and it God gives me life, I ſhall ſpeak largely of when I come to the delcriptibn 
of his timcs. | 

- The forces which were got together under Lorenzo da Caſtelo in the vale di Trvero , un« 
der Giovan Franceſco Tolentino in Komagna , in behalt of the Pazzi, were in their march to-= 
wards Florence; but hearing of the miſcarriage of their affairs , they returned from whence 
they came. Nevertheleſs the Pope and the King of Naples ( though their Conſpiracy had 


The Pope and failed , and not produced thoſe mutations which they hoped tor in Florence ) reſolved to 
King of Naples attempt that by open War , which could not otherwiſe be cfteCted , and both the one and 
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the other cauſed their forces to advance towards that City , with all poſſible diligence, de- 
claring as they went , that allthe delign of their march , and all their defire of the Citi- 
Zens, was not removing but the removal of Lorenzo ,who was the only Enemy he had in the 
Town. The King's Army had already paſſed the Troxto , and the Popes was in the Coun- 
try of Perugia 3 _ lelt his temparal power ſhould be too little, he let looſe his ſpiritual 
malediftions, and excommunications againſt him. Whereupon the Florentines ſceing 
theraſclves invaded with ſuch formidable numbers , addreſſed themſelves to their defence, 
with all poſſible care. Lorenzo de Medici ( becauſe the War was pretended only againſt 
him ) prelſt very earneſily that all the chief Citizens might be invited to the Palace before 
the Senate z and above 3oo of them appearing , he ſpake to them in this manner. 


Moſt noble Lord's , and you moſt magnificent Citizens , 


1 do not well know whether Iam to congratulate , or condole with you this day for the 
© things which are paſſed 3 and truly when I contider with what nalice and colluſion, 
*1 was affaulted , and my Brother ſlain, I cannot but condole, and my whole heart and 
< Soul js overwhelmed with the afflition;when after that I revolve with what promptitude, 
* with what zcal , with what love, with what unanimity, and univerſal conſent of the 
* whole City , his death was revenged , and mine prevented 3 1 cannot but rejoyce, nay 
© even triumph and cxſult. For as experience has now taught me thar I had more Ene- 
©* mies in this City , than T ſuſpeed 3 it has convinced me on the other lide, I had more 
* true friends than I could haye hoped for: ſothat I am to congratulate your goodneſs, and 
* to condole the injury and iniquity of other People, which is the more deplorable , be- 
** cauſe rare , and undeſerved. Think, I beſcech you, molt noble Citizens, to what point 
* of infelicity fortune hath brought our family , when even among our friends , our relati» 
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« ons , and in the very Church weare in danger. Thoſe whoare in diſtreſs , or appreheh« 
« jjon of death , arc wont to fly to their friends, and relations for ſhelter ; we found ours 
&* not only diſpoſed , but armed, and prepared ,. and impatient to deſtroy us. Thoſe who 
« are under any publick or private pexlecution , have uſually their refuge and Sanctuary in 
« the Church:where others are protected, we are aſſaulted : where Parracides and Murderers 
« are ſecured, the Medici are murdered themſelves. But God ( who has not hitherto de- 
« ſerted our Family ) has preſerved us, and undertaken our defence. What injury have 
« we done to any body , that could deſerve ſuch vehement revenge # Sure we our ſelves ne- 
« yer offended thoſe perſons who have been fo furious againſt us; if we had, we ſhould not 
« have left them in that capacity to _—_ themſelves 3 if it be publick cenſure, or injury 
& which provoked them ( and of that too I know nothing ) *tis you , not we are offended ; 
« This Palace , this Senate , and the Majeſty of this Government, is aſperſcd with unde- 
« ſerved decrees againſt the Citizens , in partiality to us, which to my own knowledge is 
« far from being truc. We would not have injured them it we had been able, and you 
& would not have ſuffered us , had we been willing : who ever traces the truth. t5 the bot- 
« tom,will tind our Family was not exalted by this Goyernment for _— it I may ſpeak 
« jit modeſtly , it was thcir humanity , their bounty , their munificence which conltrained 
« you to it : if then we have been beneficial to ſtrangers, how came our relations to be diſ- 
« puſted ? If theix appetite of dominion prompted them to what they have done, (and the 
& ſeeing of this Palace, and tilling the Piazz2 with armed Men , is an evident demonſtra- 
« tion it was nothing clſc ) the deſign is ſufficient conviction , and ſhows their brutality 
and ambition. It it were hatred and deteſtation of our authority , it was you that gave 
& jitus, and itis you were injured, But certainly , it any power or authority deſerves to 
« be regreted, *tis that which is uſurped , not that which is acquired by a continued fiream 
« of kindneſs and libexality. 1 appeal to you, moſt Iluſtrious Senators , whether any of 
« my predeceſſors arrived at their Grandeur any way but by the unanimous conſent, and 
« promotion of this Court. My Grandfather Coſimo returned not from his baniſhmene by 
« violence , and force of Arms , but by your invitation. My antient and infirm Father ; 
« was too weak to have ſupported his authority againſt ſo many Enemies 3 it was your 
« bounty , it was your authority which defended it. When my Father was dead, and I 
« ( though but a Child }) was left to ſucceed him, Alas! how could Ihave maintained the 
« honor and dignity of the Family without your favour and inſtruction. Our houſe never 
« was, nor ever Will be able to govern this State , without your cooperation, and 
« affiſtance. I cannot imagine therefore what quarrel they ſhould have had againſtus , 
« or what juſt reaſon for their envy 3 they ſhould rather have turned their indignation upon 
« their own anceſtors , who with their inſolence and avarice defeated them ade honor , 
& which ours have gained by theix generoſity and goodneſs: But, let us gratifie them (0 
« far as to grant we had injured them, and that their combinations againſt us , were but 
© reaſonab'e and juſt ; Why muſt they conſpire againſt this Palace ? Why muſt they confe- 
« derate with the Pope, and King of Naples, againſt the innocence and liberty of this 
« Commonwealth ? Why muſt all Italy be involved in a War ? For this they can have no 
«= excuſe : if any Man had offended them , they might have offended him again , and not 
« blended and confounded private injury with publick revenge. This isit which revives 
«our calamities, though the Authors are extint. That is it which has broughe 
@ the Pope and King of Naples upon us with their Armies, though their declaration be on- 
«ly againſt me and my family. Iwitſh to God it were true , and that their delign was no 
a '& : the remedy would be eafic , and your deliverance at hand 3 I ſhould not be fo ill 
*a Citizen as to poſtpone the publick, to my private ſecurity 3. no I would willingly quench 
«* your flames , though with my own blood and deſtruction : but becaule the injuries of 
« prcat perſons are alway cloathed with ſome plaulible pretence , they have choſen this , to 
« exaſperate you againſt me : if you think I deſerve it, Iam now in your hands, to be 
* continued or rejected as you pleaſe : you are my Fathers , you are my Patrons, what ec 
* veryou command, I will endeavour to do 3 and not retuſe with my own blood to tinith 
* this War, which is begun with my Brothers. 

The Citizens could not contain from tears , whilſt Lorenzo was ſpeaking , and with the 
ſame pity as they had hcard him , he was anſwered by one deputed by the reſt. That the 
whole City did acknowledge the merits both of bis anceſtors and bimſelf. * That he ſhould be of 
* good cheer, for with the ſame readineſs and devotion as they had revenged his Brothers, 
* death, and ented his , they would preſerve his perſon and reputation, and expoſe 
* their whole Country rather than deſert him z that their ations might be commenſurate , 
they appointed him a guard, to ſecure him againſt domeſtick detgns, and payed themout 
ot the publick treaſure ; after which they addreſſed themſelves = the War, and raiſed __ $ 
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Men and mony they were able. They ſent for aid to the Duke of Milan, and the Venetrans 
according to the league 3 and the Pope more like a Wolt than a Shepheard , being ready 
to devour them , they tried all ways to juſtify themſelves that they could think of , poſſels'q 
all 1:aly with his treachery againſt their ſtate , remonſtrated his impieties to all the World ; 
and that he exerciſed his Papacy with as much injuſtice, as he gained it : for he had ſent 
thoſe ( whom he had advanced to the higheſt degree of Prelacy ) in the company of Traj. 
tors and Murderers to commit treaſon in the Church, in the time of divine ſervice, #nd the 
Celebration of the Sacrament 3 and after that ( having been unable to kill all the Citize 
alter the Government, and ſack the City ) he interdicted it with his Pontifical maledicti. 
ons, and threatned to deſtroy it. But it God were juſt , and the violences of Mcn offen. 
live to him3 hemuſt needs be diſpleaſed at the proceedings of his Vicar , and permit that 
Men ( having no other refuge ) might reſort unto him. For which reaſon the Florentine, 
not only refuſed his interdiftion , but forced their Pricſts to celebrate divine- ſervice as be. 
fore. They called a Counſel in Florence, of all the Twſean Prelats within their juriſdiction, 
and appealed to them concerning their differences with the Pope 3 againſt which in jultitica- 
tion of his cauſe , it was alledged , that it belonged properly to the Pope to ſupplant Ty- 
rants, to ſuppreſs ill Men, and to advance good all which he was to remedy, as oppor- 
tunity was offered. But that ſecular Princes had no right to impriſon Cardinals ; to exe- 
cute Biſhops3 to kill , or diſmember ,, or drag about the ſtreets the bodics of the Prieſts ; 
and to uſe the innocent and the nocent without any, difference or diſtintion. Nevertheleſs 
the Florentines not at all refuſing his quarrels and complaints , diſmiſſed the Cardinal which 
was in their power , and ſent him back to the Pope 3 yet the Pope without any regard to 
that civility, cauſed them to be invaded with all his forces , and the Kings 3 both their Ar- 
mies ( under the Command of Alfonſo Duke of Calabria Ferrando's eldeit Son , and Fede- 


the territories rigo Conte d* Urbino ) entred Chianti, and by means of the Sienxeſi,who were of the Ene- 
of the Floren- rnjes party , took Radda ;, ſeveral other Caſtles; and plundered the whole Country. Next 
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they encamped before Caſtellins : the Florentines ſeeing themſelves thus fiercely artacked , 
were in great fear , as having but tew Men of their own, and the aſſiſtance of their friends 
coming in very ſlowly 3 for though the Duke itideed , had ſent them ſupplies, yet the Ve- 
netians refuſed it , as not thinking themſelves obliged to relieve them in their particular 
quarrels; for as , they pretended, private animoſities were not in reaſon to be defended , 
at a publick expence. So that the Florentines , to diſpoſe the Venetian to betrer things,ſent 
Tomaſo Soderini Embaſſador to that State , whilſt in the mean time , they raiſed what Men 
they could , and made Herewles Marqueſs of Ferrara their General. Whilſt in this man- 
ner they were employed in their preparations , the Enemy had brought Caftellina to ſuch 
diſtreſs that, diſpairing of releit, the - Garriſon ſurrendered , after forty days ſcige. 
From hence, the Enemy advanced towards Arezzo, and fatdown before Monte $. Seni- 
#0. The Florentine Army was by this time drawn out, and being marched towards the 
Enemy , had poſted it ſelf within three miles of them , and incommoded them ſo, that 
Federigo ſent to Urbino todelire a truce for ſome fewFdays ; which was granted , but with 
ſo much diſadvantage to the Florentines, that thoſe who requeſicd it were amazed when 
they had obtained it 3 for without it they muſt have drawn off with diſgrace. But havi 
thoſe days allowed to recolle& themſelves, when the time was expired they went on with 
their ſeige , and took the Town under the very noſe of our Army. By this time Winter 
being come , to provide themſelves good quarters, the Enemy drew his Army into the 
— of Sienna, the Florentines where they thought moſt convenients and the Mar- 
queſs of Ferrara ( having done little good to himſelf or other People) returned from whence 
he came.About this time Genoa was 1n rebellion againſt the State of Milay.and upon this oc- 
cafion, Galeazzo being dead, and his Son Giovan Galeazzo a minor , and unfit tor the Go- 
vernment, difference aroſe betwixt Sforza , Lodovico, Ottanieno , Aſeanio, his Unckles, 
and Madona Bona his Mother 3 cach of them gannung to the tuition of the Child. ln 
which competition Madona Bona the Dutcheſs Dowager prevailed , by the Counſels of To- 
maſo Soderini ( the Florentine Embaſſador in that Court, at that time ) and Cecco Simo- 
netto who had been ſecretary to the late Galeazzo z whereupon Sforzi flying from Milan , 
Ottaniano was drowned , as he was paſſing the Adds, and the reſt di perſed into ſeveral 
places, Roberto de ſan Severino ran the ſame fortune , and fled , having forſaken the Dut- 
cheſs in thoſe diſputes , and joyned himſelf with the Unckles. The troubles falling out, not 
long after in Tuſcany , thoſe Princes hoping from new accidents , for new ſucceſs , every 
one of them attempred what he thought likely to reſtore him to his Country. King Ferrax- 
do obſerving the only refuge the Florentines had in'their neceffities , was to the State of 
Milan , determined to give the Dutcheſs ſo much imployment of her own , that ſhe ſhould 
not be at Icalure to ſend them any relief; and by means of Proſpero Adorno , the Signore 
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Roberto, and the Sforzi which were baniſhed , he wrought ſo that Genoxz rebelled i” never- 
thelels the little Caſtle remained firm to the young Duke , and the Dutcheſs ſent forces to 
them-to recover the Town , but they were overthrown 3 whereupon confidering with her - 
ſelf the dangers which might accrew both to her Son ; and herſelf; if the War thould be 
continued , all Tuſcany being imbroiled , and the Florentines in diftreſs, ſhe reſolved, (ce- 
ing ſhe could not retain Genoxa asa Subject , that ſhe would have it as a Friend; and a- 
grced with Battiſtino Fregoſi (a great Enemy to Profpero Adorno)to deliver himthe Caſtle,and 
make him Prince of Genoa , upon condition he would drive out Proffero , and give the 
Sforzi no aſiſtance nor protection. After all was concluded betwixt them , the Caſtle was 
ſurrendered , and by the help of that , and his party , Battiſtino reduced Genonxa , and ac- 
cording to their cuſtom , made himſelf _- z the Sforzi and Signore Roberto being forced 
out of the Town , they paſſed with their followers into Lanigians. The Popeand the 
King ſeeing the troubles in Lombardy compoſed , took occation to infeft Tuſcany on that 
tide towards Piſa, with thoſe Perſons which were driven out of Genona 3 ſuppoling by di- 
viding , and diverting their forces , to weaken the Florentines , whereupon the Summer 
approaching , they prevailed with the Signore Roberto to march with his Squadron from 
Lunigiana , into the Country of Piſa: Roberto put the whole Country into confuſion 3 took 
ſeveral Caſtles from the Piſans, and plundered them, and made his excurſions to the very 
walls of Piſa it ſelf. About this time Embaſſadors arrived at Florence, from the Emperour, 
the King of France , andthe King of Hungary , who from their ſeveral Princes being ſent 
to the Pope , perſwaded the Florentines to ſend Embaſſadors alſo , andpromiſed their ut- 
moſt endeavour with him , toconclude all their differences with an honorable peace. ' The 
Florentines conſented as well toexcuſe themſelves to the World,as that they were really de- 
firous of it. Having ſent therefore their Embaſſadors , they returned as they went ,, without 
any accommodation : and the Florentine: finding themſclyes abuſed or abandoned by the 
Italians , reſolved to try if they could gain themſelves any reputation by an-alliance with 


France, to which purpoſe they ſent as their Embaſſador Donato Acctaivols , a perſon well x4. 
skill'd both in the Greek and Latine tongues , whoſe Anceſtors had always born great office of the Forms 
in that State 3 but being arrived at Mila in his journy he died 3 and Florence, tm honor to tines. 


his memory , and remuneration to his Children , buried him magnificently at the publick 
charge 3 gave his Sons conſiderable exemptions 3 and his Daughters ſuch portions as would 
marry them like themſelves; and ſent Giud" Antonio Veſpmeci '( a Man well verſed in the 
imperiatand Pontifical Laws ) to the King of France in his place. The inroad Signore 
Roberto had made into the Country of Piſa, (as all ſudden and uncxpeRted things do) gave 
the Florentines no little diſtraction. For the War lying heavy upon them in the Country of 
Siena , they could not ſee how they ſhould be able to defend themſelves on the other fide ; 
however they ſent officers and all other proviſions to reinforce the City of Piſa; and that 
they might keep the Luccheſi from aſſiſting the Enemy , with mony or any thing elſe, they 
ſent Gino Capponi as their Embaſſador to them 3 but he was received (o ill, out of an 
antient Enmity to the People of Florence , ( upon former injuries received , and a conftanc 
apprehention of them }) that he was many times in danger of being killed by the multicude. 
So that this journey produced new quarrels, rather than new quiet; and thereupon the Flo- 
rentines called back the Marqueſs of Ferrara , entertained the Marqueſs of Mantoxa into 
their pay > and with great importunity , defired of the Venetians Count Carlo the Son of 
Braccio , and Deifebo the Son of Count Giacopo, who ( after ſeveral ſcruples and demurs 
were ſent to them} for having made peace with the Turk, and nopretence lefe pam, 
themſelves, they were aſh to break faith with the League. Carlo therefore, and 
Deifebo being come , with a cbniiderable number of Horſe , and joyned to what forces 
they could conveniently draw out of the Marqueſs of Ferrara*s Army, ( which attended the 
Duke of Calabria ) they marched towards Piſs in queſt of +: Roberto, who was po- 
ſted with his Army near the river Serchio and though at firſt he made a ſhow of expefting 
our Army , yet upon ſecond thoughts he removed, and retired into the Cquntry of Lai- 
giana , to the ſame quarters where he lay before his expedition to Piſs, Upon his Y 
ture , Cownt Carlo repoſſeſs'd himſelf of all the _ had taken in that Country 3 and the 
Florentines being clear on that fide 3 drew all their forces into one body berwixt Colle and 
Santo Giminiano ; but upon Carlo's conjunion there being ſeveral of the Sforzeſebi, and 
the Bracceſehi in the Army , the old feud began to revive , and it was believed, had they 
ſtayed longer together , they had fallen together by the ears: to prevent theſe inconveni- 
ences , it was reſolved to divide the Army, that Count Carlo ſhould march with his forces 
into the Country of Perugia , and the reſt fortitic and intrench themſelves at Poggiborzt , 
to obſtrut che Enemy from cntring into the Country of Florence, By this divition they 
ſuppoſed likewiſe the Enemy would be forced'to divide, for they thought that __ 
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Carlo would take Perugia ( where he had a great party as they believed ) or that the Pope 
would be conſtrained to ſend a gbod body of Mento detend it 3 and to drive his Holineſs 
into greater neceſſity, they ordered Nicolo Vitelli ( who had left Caſtelo, where Lerenzg 
his Enemy was predominant ) with what force he could make to approach the Town , to 
drive out his adverſary if he could , and keep it againſt the Pope. 

At firſt, fortune ſeemed to encline to the Florentines , Count Carlo advanced ſtrange- 
ly in the Country of Perzgia; Nicolo Viteli, though he could not get into the Town of 
Caſtello, yet he was Maſter of the field, and plundered round about it without any contra- 
diction 3 and thoſe forces which were encamped at Poggibonzi made their excurſions to the 
very walls of Sienna. But at laſt all their hopes came to nothing , for tirſt Count Carlo di- 
ed in the very height of their expeations, whoſe death had nevertheleſs much bettered the 
condition of the Florentines , had they known how to have improved the victory which it 
produced 3 for no ſooner was the death of Count Carlo known , but the Popes Army (be- 
ing all together in Perzgis ) concciving great hopes of overpoWring the Florentines, took 
the field, and encamped upon the Lake within three miles of the Enemy : on the other tide 
Giacopo Guicciardini , ( at that time Commiſſary of the Army) by the advice of Roberto 
da Rimino , ( who ſince the death of Count Carlo , was the chief, and beſt reputed officer 
among them ) knowing what it was that ſet the Enemy agog, they rclolved to attend 
him; and coming to a Battle not far from the Lake ( in the very place where Hannibal 
gave the Romans that memorable defeat }) the Popes Army was routed. The news of this 
victory was extreamly welcome in Florence , both to the Magiſtrats, aud People; and it 
would have been great honor and advantage to that enterprize , had not difordcrs in the 
Army at Poggibonzi ſpoiled all, and the victory over the one Camp, been interrupted by a 
mutiny ble other ; for that Army having got much plunder in the Country of Siena, 
when they came to divide , there fell out great difference betwixt the Marqueſs of Ferrara , 
and the Marqueſs of Mantoxs, fo that they came to blows, and did one atiother what mif- 
chict they were able. 

The Flerentines finding no good was to be expeRted from them together , conſented 
that the Marqueſs of Ferrara with his forces _ march home 3 by which means the Arm 
being weakned , without a head , and very diſorderly , the Duke of Calabria being with 
his Army not far from Siexna, took a reſolution of falling upon them 3 but the Florentines 
hearing of his advance, not truſting to their Arms, their numbers ( which was much 
greater than the Enemy) nor the ſituation of their Camp (which was very ſtrong) without 
expeCting their coming , or ſeeing ſo much as the face of their Enemy , as ſoon as they per- 
ccived the duſt,they fled, and left their Amunition, and Carriages,and Artillery behigd themz 
and fo cowardly and poor ſpirited that Army was become,that the turning of a horſes head or 
tail , pave cither victory or defeat. This Rout filled the King's Souldicrs with prize, and 
the Florentines with fear 3 for that City was not only afflicted with War, but with fo vio- 
lent a peſtilence , that moſt of the inhabitants were forced to leave the Town, and betake 
themſelves to the Country. This overthrow was rendred the more terrible by lickneſs, for 
thoſe Citizens who had Eſtates in the Valdi Piſa, and the Val Delſa , being driven thither , 
and ſecure 3 were forced ( upon this rout ) to hurry back again to Florence as well as they 
could , and that not only with their goods and their Children , but with all their families 
and dependants, for every hour theywere affraid the Enemy would have preſented himſelf 
before the Town. They who hal the adminiſtration of the War , being ſenſible of theſe 
diſorders , commanded their Army ( which was victorious in Perwgia ) that leaving their 
deſigns there, they ſhould march into the Val Delſa, and oppoſe themſelves againſi the E- 
nemy, who, ſince their laſt victory , over-run that whole Country. And though that Ar- 
my had ſo ftraitned Perzgia , it was every hour expeted to ſurrender , yet the Florentines 
choſe rather to detend themſelves , than to gain upon any body elſe 3 and railing their  - 
they were conducted to S. Caſſiano, a Caſtle about eight miles from Florence , as the only 
place where they might lie ſecure , till the other Army was rallied , and brought to them. 
The Enemy on the other fide, being at liberty in Perwgia , upon the withdrawing of the 
Florentines , took heart , and made their inroads daily into the Countries of Arezzo and 
Cortona z and the other Army , which under the command of the Duke of Calabria , had 
routed them at Poggibonzi , took Poggibonzi, and Vico, pillaged Certaldo , made great 
ſpoil, and got great prize in that Country, afterwards they fat down before Colle which) in 
thoſe times) was looked upon as extraordinary ſtrong , and being well maned , and pro- 
vided with all things , it was hoped it might entertain the Enemy , till their Armies could 
be united. 

The Florentines having joyncd all their forces at S. Caſriano , and the Enemy procced- 
ing very hercely in their leaguer 3 they reſolved to march towards them, and poti _ 
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ſelves as near them as they could , ſuppoling they ſhould thereby , not only encourage the 
Garriſon to defend themſelves, but make the Enemy more cautious in all his attacks : Here- 
upon they removed from S. Caſs7iano, and encamped at S. Giminiano about five miles from 
Colle , from whence with their Horſe , and the lighteſt of their foot, they daily moleſted 
the Dukes Camp: but this was not enough for the Garriſou in Cole, for wanting all 
things that were neceſſary , they ſurrendered the 13 of November , to the great diſplcaſure 
ofthe Florentines , but the great joy of the Enemy , cſpecially the Sienneſt , who belides 
their common hatred to Florence, had a particular quarrcl againſt this Town. 

Winter was now at the height 3 the ſeaſon unlit tor Warz and the Pope and King ( to 
give them hopes of peace, or to enjoy their Victory quictly themſelves ) offercd a truce for 
three Months to the Florentines, and allowed them ten days for an anſwer 3 which proffer 
was accepted 3 but as a wound is more painful when cold , than when *tis firlt given, this 
{mall repoſe , gave the Florentines greater ſence of the miſcrics which they had endured , 
inſomuch as thcy began to talk freely , and upbraig one another by the miſcarriages in the 
War, charging one another with the greatneſs of the expence, and the inequality of their 
taxes and theſe cxprobrations were not only in the ſtreets, and among the ordinary ſort 
of People , but cven in their conventions , and publick Counſcls, in which, one of them 
took the contidence to tell Lorenzo to his face, that the City was weary, and would have 
no more War, and that therefore He ſhould bethink himſelf of Peace 3 upon which, Lorenzo, 
diſcerning the neceſſity, adviſed with ſuch of his friends as he judged moſt faithful and able, 
and it was concluded by all ( that ſeeing the Venetians were cold and uncertainz the Duke 
young , and imbroiled in new troubles at home ) their beſt way would be to ſeek out for 
new alliance , and try what that would contribute to their ſuccels.. Their great ſcruple 
was , into whoſe arms they ſhould caſt themſelves , whether into the Popes , or the King's 
of Naples ; and upon ſerious debate , it was reſolved into the King's, as a perſon of more 
ſſability, and likely to yeild them better protection, in regard of the ſhortneſs of the Popes 
lives , and the changes upon their ſuccelſions. For the ſmall tear the Church has of any 
Prince , and the ſimall regard it has of any body elſe in all its reſolutions , cauſes that no 
ſecular Prince can repoſe any intire conhdence , or communicate freely in his affairs, with 
any of the Popes 3 for he that aſſociats with him in War, and in ; So , may perhaps 
have a companion and a ſharer in his victories 3 but in his diſtreſs he (hall be ſure to be a- 
Jone, his Holineſs being ſtill brought off by his ſpiritual influence and authority. Ir being 
thercfore determined more protitable to reconcile with the King, there could be no way 
thought of ſo likely, as by Lorenzo himſelf, for by how much the more that King had ta« 
ſed of his liberality , by ſo much the more they thought it probable he might ſucceed. Lo- 
renzo embracing the motion , and having prepared for his journy , commutted the City and 
Government to Tomaſo Soderint ( at that time Gonfaloniere 4: Giuftitiz ) and lett Florence 
in the beginning of December. Bring arrived at Piſa in his way , he writto the Senate, and 
pave them an account of his deſign , and the Sexate in honor to him , and chat he mighe 
treat with more reputation , made him Embaſfador tor the People of Florence, and gave 
him authoricy to conclude with him, according to his own judgment, and diſcretion. A+ 
bout this time Signore Roberto da Santo Severino , pyaing with Lodovico and Aſcanio ( for 
their brother Sforza was dead ) they invaded the State of Milan, in hopes to have reinve- 
ited themſelves 3 having poſſeſs'd themſclves of Tortoza, and Milan, and the whole 
State being in Arms , the Dutcheſs was adviſed ( to compole her civil difſentions ) to re- 
ſtore the Sforzi , and receive them into the Government again. Her great Counſellor in 
this, was Antonio Taſſino a Ferrareſe , who , though meanly extracted, being come to Mis 
I2n, was preferred tobe Chamberlain both to the Duke and the Dutcheſs 3 this Antonio, 
for the comlincſs of his perſon , or ſome other ſecret excellence , after the Dukes death, 
grew into great favour with the Dutcheſs, and in a manner governed the whole State 3 'K 
which was very unpleaſing to Cecco, a Man of great prudence, and long experience in pub- oy Tuſſes 
lick affairs, infomuch that he uſed all his interett both with the Dutcheſs, and the reſt of the the Ducheſs, 
Governors to clip the wings of his authority,and remove him. Antonio having notice of his de- 
"gn,to countermine him, and have ſome body near which might be able to defend him, he 
advis*d the Dutcheſs to reſtore the Sforzi,and the Dutcheſs following his perſwaſion,invited 
them back again without communicating with Cecco:upon which he is reported to have told 
her that ſhe had done a thing which would coſt bim bis life, and deprive ber of the Government. Lodevies Sea 

And fo afterwards it fell out, for Cecco was put todeath by Lorenzo,and Taſino turned out of ,, — 
Milan , which the Dutcheſs took in ſuch dudgeon , that ſhe torſook the Towa, and left gf Milan, 
the Government of her Son to his unckle Lodovico, which at of her's in leaving chat whole 
Dutchy to the Government of Lodovico , was the ruine of Italy, as ſhall be thown in its 
place, Lorenzo de Medici was in his journy towards Naples , and the truce betwixt the 

Partics, 
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parties, in a very fair way , when on a ſudden , beyond all expectation Lodovico Fregoſg, 
having intelligence in Serezana , ſurprized the Town, and made all priſoners whom he 
found any ways affected to the Florentines. This accident was highly reſented by the Go- 
vernors of Florence , for they imagined it done by the order of Ferrando, and therefore com- 
plained heavily to the Duke of Calabria ( who was with his Army at Sienna ) that whilſt 
they were in Treaty , they ſnould be aſſaulted ſo treacherouſly z but the Duke aſſured them 
by Letters , and an Embaſſyon purpoſe, that what had paſſed was done without either 
hisconſent , or his Fathers. However , the affairs of the Florentines were judged in a y 

ill condition 3 their treaſure being exhauſted 3 their Prince, in the hands of the King ; an 
old War on Foot with the Pope and the King , a new War commenced with the Genoueſ , 
and no friends to ſupport them, for they had no hopes of the Venetian , and of the State of 
Mila n they had more reaſon to be affraid, it was fo various and unſtable : the only hope re- 
maining to the Florentines , was in Lorenzo's addreſs to the King. 

Lorenzo arrived at Naples by Sea , was honorably received both by the King, and the 
5m _- a whole City 3 and though the War was begun tor no other end but to ruine him, yetthe 
Naples, greatneſs of his Enemies , did but add to his Grandeur for being brought to his audience, 

he delivered himſelf ſo handſomly , and diſcourſed ſo well of the condition of Italy , of 
the humors of all the Princes, and People therein, and gave ſo good an account of what 
was to be dreaded by War , and what was to be hoped for by peace , that the King admi- 
rcd the greatneſs of his mind , the dexterity of his wit , the ſolidity of his judgment, more 
now , than he had wondered before how he could alone ſuſtain fo great an invaſion, inſo- 
much that he doublcd his reſpects towards him, and began to think it his intereſt much 
more to make him his friend , than to continue him his Enemy. Nevertheleſs upon ſun- 
dry pretences and fetches, he kept him in diſpence from December to March, not only to 
fatisty himſelf in a farther experience of Lorenzo , but to inform himſelf of the inhdelity of 
Florence , for that City was not without thoſe who would have been glad the King would 
have kept him, and ha:dled him as Giacopo Piccinino was handled. Theſe People began 
to complain, and ſpeak il! of him , all over the Town, to oppoſe themſelves publickly in 
the Councils againſt any thing that was moved in favour to Lorenzo; and gave out gene- 
rally where ever they came,that it the King kept him much longer at Naples,they would al- 
rer the Government 3 ſo that the King forbore to diſpatch him for ſome time , in expecta- 
tion of a tumult. But finding all quiet, and no likelyhood of any ſuch thing , on the 6 of 
March 1479, he diſmifſed him, having frit preſented him ſo nobly , and treated him fo 
honorably , that they had made a perpetual League, and obliged themſclves mutually for 
the preſervation of cne anothers Dominions. : 

It therefore Lorenzo was great when he went from Florence , he was much greater when 
he returned 3 and was received with a joy , and acclamation in the City , ſuitable to his 
quality , and the recency of his deſerts, who had ventred his own life ſo frankly , to pro- 
Cure peace to his Country. Twodays after his arrival, the Articles of Peace were publi- 
ſhed,by which both the State of Florence and King had —_—_ obliged themſelves to a 
common defence z that ſuch Towns as were taken from the Florentines during the War 
C if in the King's power ) ſhould be reſtored ; that the Pazzi which were Priſoners at Vol- 
terra, ſhould be diſcharged , and a certain ſum of mony payed to, the Duke of Calabria , 
for a prefixed time. This Peace was no ſooner publiſhed , but the Pope , and the Veneti- 
ans were infinitly offended , the Pope thinking himſelf negleQed by the King, and the 
Venetians by the Florentines , for both one and the other having been partners in the War , 
they took it unkindly to be left out in the Peace. Their diſpleaſure being reported and be- 
lieved at Florence , it was preſently apprehended that the effe&t of this peace , would bea 


L — 


greater War. 
New conſtitu- . Hereupon the Governors of the State , began to think of contraQting the Government, 
tions. and reducing it into a lefſer number of Miniſters , appointing a Council of 70 Citizens to 


tranſa& ſach affairs as were of principal importance. This new Conſtitution ſetled the 
minds of thoſe who were deſirous of innovation, and to give it a reputation, the firſt 
thing they did was to ratihe the peace which Lorenzo had made with the King 3, and they 
appointed Antonio Kidelfi , and Piero Naſt, Embaſſadors to the Pope. Notwithſtanding 
this Peace , the Duke of Calabria departed not trom the Country of Siens with his Army , 
pretending he was retained by the difſentions of that City , which were ſo great, that be- 
ing quartered not far off , he was invitcd into the Town, and their differences referred to 
his arbitration. The Duke accepted the overture, tin'd ſeveral of the Citizens z impriſoned 
ſeveral 3 baniſhed ſome, and ſome heput to death; ſo that he became ſuſpitious, not only 
to the Sienefi, but to the Florentines alſo; that his delign was to make himſelf Prince 
ot that City 3 nor could they deviſe any remedy, ſeeing they had entred into a League with 


the 
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the King , and thereby made both Pope, and Venetian their Enemies. And this ſuſpiti- 
on was not only got into the brains of the multitude in Florexce ( a ſubtile interpreter of 
affairs , ) but into the minds alſo of the Governors, {© that it was generally concluded, the 
liberty of that City was never in more danger: but God who has always had a particular 
care of it in all its extremities, averted that evil, and by an unexpeRted accident, 

the King, the Pope, and the Venetians a diverſion which imported them more, than Feir 
advantages in Tuſcany. 

Mabomet the great Turk , was with a great Army, encamped before Rhodes , and had 
lyen before it ſeveral months : though his forces were numerous, and his diligence e, The Iſle of 
yet the valour of the bcſeiged was not to be maſtered, tor they defended themſelves fo brave- __—_ <_ 
ly, he was forced to draw off, and quit the ſeige , witha great deal of diſhonor. Ha- Turks, 
ving left Rhodes, he ſent pant of his Feet, under the command of Giacometto Baſcia towards 
Velona , and ( either upon contideration of the calincfs of the enterprize 3 or cx com- 
mand from the Grand Signore to that purpoſe }) coalting about Italy, on a fu he lan- 
ded Soo0 Men , affaulted the City of Orranto , took it , plundered it , killed all the Inha- 
bitants, and when he had done,fortitied both the Town and the harbour as much as poſkibly 
he could , and with a good party of Horſe , ſcomred the whole Country about ir. the 
King being much alarmed at this invation, as knowing how great a Monarch he had to 
dea! with , ſent his Embafſadors about to every Body , tolet them know his condition, and 
to beg their affiſtance,againfi the common Enemy 3 betides which he prefſed the Duke of Ca 
labria with all imaginable importunity , to leave his deſigns at Siens , and come back with 
all his forces : this invation though it was very dreadful to the Duke, and all the reſt of 1- 
taly , yet it was welcome to Florence and Siena, the one thinking itsliberty moſt miracu- 
louſly preſerved , and the other themſelyes as firangely delivered thoſe dangers which 
would of necefſity have deſtroyed them. Which opinion was much increaſed by the un- 
willingneſs wherewith the Duke departed from Siens 3 complaining and his fortune, 
which by fo unreaſonable and an unexpected an accident , had defeated him of the Domini- 
on of Tuſcany. The ſame thing, changed the Counſels of the Pope, and whereas before 
he would never admit any Embaſſador from Florence , he was grown now ſo meek , he 
would hear any body ſpeak of a general Peace 3 and word was ſent to the Florentines that 
when ever they found themſelves enclined ask pardon of the _ » they would be ſure to 
have it. The Florentine thought not fit to flip fo fair an occaſion 3 and therefore ſent 14 
Embaſſadors to the Pope, who entertained them with diverſe practices after they were 
arrived at Rome , before he admitted them to audience: yet at length it was adjuſted how all 
Parties ſhould comport for the future , and what every one ſhould contribute , in time of 
Peacc,as well as in War 3 after which the Embaſſadors were admitted to the feet of the Pope, 
who was placed in great Pomp, with his Cardinals about him. 

The Embaſſadors, to extenuate what had paſſed, laid the fault ſometimes upon their The gmbatt. 
own neceſſitics ; ſometimes upon the malignity of other People : ſometimes upon the dors to the 
kr fury 3 ſometimes upon their own jult indignation; as being ſo unhappy to be forced eh. Pope. 
ther to fight , or to die 3 and becauſe death is the moſt terrible of all things, and all things 
will be tried , before that will be embraced , they had endured the War , the excommuni- 
cations and all the ill conſequences which followed 3 rather than ſuffer their liberty(which is 
the life of a commonwealth ) to be taken from them, and extinguiſhed : neverthele&, if 
their neceflity had run them upon the rocks , and forced them to do any thing which was 
diſpleaſing to him , they were ready to make him ſatisfaftion, and did hope, according to 
the example of their gracious Redeemer , he would be as ready to receive them into his 
moſt merciful Arts. To which excuſes his Holineſs __— with great heat and indignation, The Pope re- 
reproaching them by all the miſchicfs which they had done to the Church 3 neverthelefs, to PI 
preſerve the Commandments of God , he was contented to grant them their pardon as 
they deſired but intimated withall, that chey were to be more obedient for the future,and 
if again they tranſgreſſed z that liberty which now they were only like to have loſt 
ſhould be then taken wholly , and that juſtly , away , becauſe they who deſerved to be free, 
were ſuch as praQtiſed good things , -and not bad 3 and liberty abuſed, was deſtructive both 
to themſelves , and other People z for to negle their duty cither to God or his Church , 
was not the office of good Men , but of ſuch as were diffolute and lewd 3 the correQtion of 
which belongeth not only to Princes,but to all that are Chriſtians; ſo that for what was to be 

ſſed , they were to lay the edicty themſelves 3 who by their ill deeds had given occa* 


ion of the War , and continued it by their worſe 3 but now that was at an end, yer it was 
attributed more to the other People, than any merit in them 3 after which he 
pave them his benediction and the form of the agreement to which he hadadded ( belides 
what had bcen debatcd, and concluded on in Counſel,) mer wat mms. ar 
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fruit from his bleſſing , they ſhould furniſh out hfreen Gallics and keep them in their pay 
till the Turk was beaten out of Italy. The Embaſfadors complained grievouſly to have an 
article of that weight ſuperadded to what was -concluded in'the Treaty 3 but by all the 


friends they could make , and all the arts they could uſe , they could not prevail to have ir 


expunged 3 whereupon returning 'to Florence , that Senate, to perfect the Peace, ſent 
Guid Antonio Veſpucci (who not long before was returned from France ) their Embaſſador 
to his Holineſs , and by his prudence , he brought the terms to be tollerable, and as a grea« 
ter ſign of his reconciliation , received ſeveral other marks of his Holineſs favour. The 
Florentines having put an end to all their difterences with the Pope. Siena being tree, they 
delivered from their apprehenlions of che King , by the Duke of Calabria drawing away 
with his Army out of Tuſcany , and the War continuing with the Turks, they prefled the 
King ſv hard to the reſtitution o' ſuch places as the Duke of Calabria at his departure had 
committed to the keeping of the Sanefiz that he began to fear the Florentines might deſert 
him, and by making War upon the Saneſi , hinder the afliſtance which he expected from 
the Pope, and the reſt of the Princes of Italy ; whereupon he cauſed them all to be delive- 
red, and by ſeveral new favours, reobliged the Florentines to him from whence we 
may obſerve , that it is intereſt and neceſſity , not their hands or their words , which make 
Princes keep their promiſes. Theſe Caſtles being reſtored , and the new League conhr- 
med , Lorenzo de Medici gained greatcr reputation than the War firſt , and after, the peace 
( when they were jealous of the King }) had taken from him. For at that time there wan- 
ted not thoſe who calumniated him openly , as one who to preſerve himſelf , had fold his 
Country , and as by the War they had loſt their Towns , by the peace they ſhould loſe their 
liberty. But when the Towns were reſtored; an honorable peace concluded with the 
King 3 and the City returned to its antient reputation , the People ( who are generally 
greedy to talk , and judg of things more by the ſucceſs, than the Counſel ) changed their 
note preſently , and crycd up Lorenzo to the skics, as one who had gained more by his 
management in that peace, than their ill fortune had got them by the War 3 and that his 
prudence and judgment had done what all the Armies and power of their Enemies could 
not. | 

This deſcent of the Turks defer'd the War, which the Pope and the Venetians upon pro» 
vocation of that peace, had deligned againſt them , but as the beginning of the, Turkiſh in- 
valion was unexpected , and produced much good 3 ſothe end of it was unlooked for, and 
the occalion ot much miſchict 3 for Mahomet the Grand Signore dyed ſuddenly, and diffe- 
rence ariling betwixt his Sons , thoſe who were landed in Pwglia, being abandoned by their 
Lord, came to an agreement with the King of _— , and delivered up Otranto into his 
hands. This fear'therefore being removed , which kept the Pope , and the Venetians qui- 


et; every one began to be apprehenlive of new troubles. On the one ſide the Pope and the 


Venetian were in League, and with them Genoxeſi, Saneſi, and other leſſer Potentates. On 
the other fide , were the Florentines , the King of Naples, the Duke of Milan, and 
with them the Bologxeſi , and ſeveral other little States. The Venetian had a deſign upon 
Ferrara, they thought they had reaſon en to attempt it, and hopes enough to carry 
it Thereafon was, becauſe the Marqueſs hadweclared himſelf obliged no longer to re- 
ccive either their Viſdomine, or their ſalt; for by compa after 70 years, that City was to 
be exempt both from the one and the other : to which the Venetian replyed that ſo long as 
he retained the Polefine;, ſo long he was , to receive the Viſdomine and the Salt but 
the Marqueſs refuſing , they thought they had juſt occalion to take Arms, and their oppor- 
tunity was convenient, ſeeing the. Pope, in ſuch indignation , both againſt the Florentines, 
and King : to oblige him the more, Count Girolamo being by accident at Venice , was ho- 
norably treated, made a Gentleman of that City, and had all the priviledges and immunities 
of a Citizen confered upon him which is a particular favour , and ſhows always the great 
clicem they bear to the Perſon which receives it. In preparation for this War, they laid 
new taxes upon their ſubjeRs 3, and for their General , they had choſen Roberto da San Se- 
verino , who upon ſome difference betwixt him, and Lodovick Duke of Milan, fled to Tor- 
2044 , and having made ſome tumules there, he got off to Genoxa, from whence he was in- 
vited by the Venetians, and made General of their Army. © The news of theſe preparati- 
ons coming to the cars of the League, they prepared themſelves accordingly. The Duke 
of M:lan choſe Federigo Lord of Urbin , for his General. The Florentines Coftanzo di Pe- 
faro z and to ſound the Pope, and diſcover whether theſe proceedings of the Venetians were 
by his conſent, King Ferrando ſent the Duke of Calabria with his Army to quarter upon 
the Tronto,and defircd leave of his Holineſs that they might paſs thorow his territortes,from 
thence into Lombardy to the relief of the Marqueſs; which being abſolutely denied, the Flo- 
rextines and King thinking that a ſaffcient declaration of his mmd , ed to attempt by 
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by force , and try it that way they could make him their friend , or at leaſt give him ſuch 
impediments as ſhould hinder his ſypplying of the Venetians , who had already taken the 
field 3 invaded the Marqueſs overrun moſt of the Country , andclap'd down with their 
Army before Figarols, a Caſtle of great importance to the affairs of that Prince. The 
King and the Florentines having in the mean time concluded to fall upon the Pope , Alfor- 
ſo Duke of Calabria marched his Army towards Kome, and by the help of the Collenneſi 
( who were joyned with him,in oppoſition to the Orfini who lided with the Pope) he com- 
mitted great ſpoils all over that Country. On the other ſide, the F lorentines under the 
command of NicoloVitelli aſſaulted the City of Caſtello ; took it, turned out. Lorenzo who 
had kept it for the Pope, and gave it to Nicolo as Prince : the Pope was at this time in ve- 
ry great anxiety. Rome was full of ations within, and the Enemy in the Country with- 
out. Nevertheleſs, ( like a couragious Prince , reſolved to overcome, not to yeild to his 
Enemies ) he entertained for his General Roberto da Kimino , and inviting him to Rome , 
where he had aſſembled all the forces he could make , he repreſented how great an honor it 
would be to him , if he could reſcue the Church from the calamities which were upon it 3 
and that not only himſelfand his ſucceſſors,but God Almighty would reward. him. Roberto 
having taken a view of his Army, and all the Magazins, he perſ{waded the Pope to raife him 
what foot he could more , which was done with great dilligence and expedition. + The 
Duke of Calabria was all this while forraging about chat Country , and making his inroads 
to the very walls of the City 3 which netled and provoked the Citizens ſo , as many of them 
came freely , and offered their ſervice to remove them , which Roberto with many thanks ; 
and great expreſſions of kindneſs accepted. 

The Duke, underſtanding their preparations , thought fit to draw farther off from the 
City , ſuppoſing that Roberto would net venture to follow him at anyUiltance from the 
Town + beſides he had ſome expotintion of his Brother Federigo who'was to come to him 
with freſh ſupplies from his Father. Roberto tinding himſelf equal in Horſe, and ſuperior 
in foot , drew his Army out of the Town , and directing towards the Enemy , he encam- 
ped within two miles of him. The Duke finding the Enemy upon his back, quite contra- 

to his expeRation 3 perceived there was no remedy but he mult fight ,- or run away fo 
that forced, and conſtrained, leſt otherwiſe he ſhould do a thing unworthy of a King's Son, 
he reſolved to fight , turned upon the Enemy , and each of them having put their Army 
into order , according to the diſcipline of thoſe times , they fell to it., and the battle conti- 
nued from morning to noon , and was fought with more courage than-any in Italy for tif- 
ty years before 3 there dying on the one lide and the other above a thouſand Men : the end 
of which tight was very honorable for the Church 3 for their infantry being numerous, ſo 


p_ the Horſe , that they were forced to turn tail, and the Duke had been taken, The puke of 


d he not been reſcued by ſome Turks , which upon the delivery of Otronto took pay un- Calabria de- 
der him- Roberto having gained ſo abſolute a Victory , returned triumphantly to Rome z fe ared. 


but he ye the pleaſure of it but little, for in the heat of the battle having drunk a great 
quantity of cold water, he put himſelf intoa flux, and died not many days after; his body 
being intered by his Holineſs with all imaginable ceremony, The Pope having gained 
this Vidory , he ſent the Count towards on to try if he could recover it for Lorenzo,and 
what he could doupon Kiminasfor after the death of Robert,there being only one Child left 
in the tuition of his Lady , he thought it might be no hard matter to get into that Town 3 
and doubtleſs he had ſucceeded , had not that Lady been affilted by the Florentines , who 
oppoſed him ſo happily , that he could do nothing againſt Rimino, nor Cafteloo Whillt 
theſe chings were in agitation in Romagna , and Rome, the Venetians had taken Figarole , 
and the Po with their Army 3 the Duke of Milan's, and the Marqueſs his Army (be- 
ing in no ſmall diſorder = thedeath of the Count d' Urbino ) who falling ill was re- 
moved to Bologna; and dicd theres fo that the Marqueſſes affairs began to decline, and 
the Venetians had great hopes of becoming Maſters of Ferrars. On the other fide the Flo- 
rentines and King of Naples, uſcd all pothible art to bring the Pope over to their party, bur 
not bcingable to doit by force they threatned him witha Counſel, which the Empe- 
rour had pronounced already ſhould be held at Bafil. Whereupon , by perſwaſion of his 
Embaſſadors at Rome and the chiet of the Cardinals ( who were very deſixous of peace} the 


Pope was conſtrained , and began to hearken to the peace, and tranquility of Italy 3 and Ae League, 


for fear the Grandeur of the Venztians ſhould be the ruine oft that Country , he became in- 
clinable to the League, and ſent his Nantii to Naples , where a peace was concluded tor tive 
years betwixt the Pope, King of Naples, and F lorentines , reſerving a certain time for the 
Venetian , 4 they pleaſed to come in. Which being done, the Pope ſent to the Veneri- 
ans to delift in their War againſt Ferrers, but the Venetians were fo far from complying , 


they reinforced their Army , and purſued it with more cagerne(s than betore 3 far having} 
| Z 1 | defeated 
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defeated the Dukes forces , and the Marqueſſes at Argentz, they had advanced in ſuch man. 
ner againſt the City , that their Army was encamped in the Marqueſſes Park. So that the 
League, thinking it no dallying ary longer, reſolved to aflault them with all the forces th 
could make , n.. accordingly the Duke of Calabris had orders to march thither with thejp 
Army. The Florentines likewiſe ſent what Men they could ſpare and for the better aq. 
miniſtration of the War, a Diet was appointed to be held at Cremona, where there met the 
Popes Legat,Count Girolamo,the Duke of Calabris,the Signo-e Lodovico, and Lorenzo de Me. 
dici, with many other Princes of Italy, in which Council the Method of the future War was 
debated, and having concluded that Ferrara could not any way be releived more effeCtually : 
than by a brisk diverſion , they delired Lodovice's permiſſion to attack the Venetians thorgw 
the Country of Milan ; but Lodevico would not be perſwaded , as fearing to pull a War up= 
on his back, which he could not be rid off when he pleaſed : whereupon it was determined 
that they ſhould march with thEir whole ſtrength for Ferrare , and having muſtered 4000 
Horſe and $000 Foot , they advanced againſt the Venetians, who were 2200 Horſe ,” and 
6000 Foot. But the firſt thing the League thought ht toattempt , was a Fleet which the 
Venetians had upon the Po: and they affaulted it fo {martly that they broke it at Bondino , 
deſtroyed 200 of their Veſſels, and took Antonio Fwſtiniano ( the Proveditor of their Na- 
vy ) Priſoner. . ; 

The Venetians ſccing all Italy combined againſt them 3 to give themſelves greater reputa. 
tion, they entertained the Duke of Reno into their pay with 200 good Horſe: and upon 
news of the defeat of their Fleet,they ſent him with part of the Army to face the enemy,whill 
Roberto da San Severino paſſed the Adda with the reſt , and approaching to Milan, pro- 
claimed the Duke and Madam Bona his Mother 3 hoping that co and his Government 
had been fo odiotis in that City , that the very name of the other would have begot ſome 
commotion. This inroad at hrſt prodaced ſome kind of terror : but the conlution was 
quite contrary to what the Venetians had deligned , for this compelled Lodovico to do, what 
he could not be brought to before 3 and theretore leaving the —_— of Ferrara to the de- 
fence of his own Country , with 4000 Horſe ; and 2000 Foot, the Duke of Calabria with 
12000 Horſe, and 5000 Foot, marched into the Countries of Bergoxg, Breſcia, and Vero- 
2a , plundering and ſpoiling all about them , before the Venetians could ſend them any re- 
kit, for Roberto and his'Army had much ado' to ſecure that City: on the other fide, the 

cſs of Ferrara, had recovered a great part of his lofles; for the Duke of Keno (who 
was ſent to confront him ) having but 2000 Horſe and 1000 Foot wae-not able to oppoſe 
him: ſo that all that year 14$3, things went on proſperouſly for the League. The next 
Spring ( the Winter having paſſed without any conſiderable ation ) both Armies took 
the field. The League, for greater expedition in their deſigns againſt the Venetians , had 
drawn their whole Army togetherz and ( had the War been managed as wiſely as the 
year before ) had calily carried what ever the Venetians were poſſels'd of in Lombardy ; for 
they were reduced to-6000 Horſe , and 5000 Foot ( whilſt the Enemy conſiſted of 13000 
Horſe , and 6000 Foot )) for the Duke of Keno, being entertained only tor a year, when 
his time was out , was retired. But ( as it many times happens where many areſn equal 
authority ) diſſention among the Grandees , gfffes the Victory tothe Enemy ; for Federigo 
Gonzagus Marqueſs of Mantua being dead ( who whilſt he was living , kept the Duke of 
Calabria , and Signore Lodovico in good correſpondence) there grew exceptions betwixt 
them , and jealoufies by degrees : for Giovan Galeazzo being of age become capable of the 
Government , and married to the Daughter of the Duke of Calabria , he had amind his 
Son-in-Law , and not Lpdovico ſhould exerciſe the Government. Lodovico, ſmelling his de- 
kgn , reſolved it e , to prevent him. This inclination of Lodovico*s , being known 
tothe Venetians , they thought it a fair opportunity to gain ( as they had done wn. ) by 
peace , what by War they had loſt 3 and making private overtures to him, in Augeft 1484 
they came to an agreement , which was no ſooner divulged but the other Confederats were 
higly diſpleaſed , eſpecially ſeeing all they had taken from the Venetians would be reſtored 3 
the Venetians left in the poſſcſhon of Rovigo and Polifine (which they had taken from the 
Marqueſs of Ferrara ) and inveſted with all the P tives and preheminences which they 
had exerciſed over that City before : for every Man judged they had made a chargable War 3 
gained ſome honor indeed in the proſccution of it 3 but in the conclution, they had come off 
with diſgrace z for the Towns which they had taken were reſtored, but the Towns they had 
loſt were kept by the Enemy : yet the contederats were glad to accept the Peace, being weary 
of the War , and unwilling to tempt their fortune any further with the defeRts and ambiti- 
on of other People. 
Whilit in Lombardy things were managed at this rate, the Pope , by the mediation of 
Lorenzo , preſſed hard upoa the City ot Caftelh to turn out Nicolo Viteli, who (to bring 
over 
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over the Pope to their party) was deſerted by the League. Whilſt they were intrenched be- 
fore the Town, thoſe of the Garriſon who were friends to Vitelli,fallyed out upon the Ene- 
my, and beat them from the nege 5 heguPen the Pope recalled Girolamo from Lombardy 
cauſed him to come to Rome to rx Army, and then ſent him to purſue his deſigns a- 

ink Caftello : but judging it better upon ſecond thoughts to reduce Nicolo by fair means . 
| war foul , he made peace with him , and reconciled him , wsmuch as'in him lay, to his 
adverſary Lorenzo:and to this he was conſtrained more out of apprehenfion of new troubles, 
than any deſire to peace 3 for he ſaw ill humors remaining betwixt the Colonnefi, and the 
Urſin. ne k 

me the War betwixt the Pope and the King of Naples , the King of Napler had taken 
from the Urſini the Country of Pagliacozzo , and given it to the Colonnefi who followed his 

arty. When Peace was afterwards made betwixt the Pope and the King, the Urſini de- 
manded reſtitution by virtue of that treaty. The Pope many times required the Colonneſi The colony; 
to deliver it, but neither the prayers of the one , nor the threats of the other being able to roroked 4 
prevail , they fell upon the Vrſmmz with their old way of depredation and plunder. The Pope, and are 
Pope not enduring that inſolence, drew all his forces cogether, and joyning them with 59in'd iv Rome. 
the Urſini , they ſacked the Houſes of all the Colonniin Rome 3 killed thoſe who reliſted, and 
deſtroyed moſt of the Caſtles which they had in thoſe parts: ſo that thoſe rumults were en- 
ded, not by peace, but by the deſtruftion of one of the parties. 

In the mcan time , the affairs in Genoxa and Twſcany were in no better condition 3 for the 
Florentines kept Antonio da Marciano , with his forces upon the- frontiers of Serezans , 
and with excurſions and skirmiſhes, kept the Serezani in perpetual alarm. In Genoa Bat- 
tiſtino Fregoſo Doge of that City, repolmg too much confidence in Paxlo ne the Arch- 

Biſhop, was himſelf, his Wife and Children , ſeized by him, and the Archbiſhop 
made himſelf Prince. The Yenerian flect had ar that time aſſaulted the King of Naples ; 

fleſs'd themſelves of Galipoli; and alarmed all the Towns about it 3 but upon the peace in 
Lombardy , all the differences were compoſed , except thoſe in Twſcany, and Rome : for 
the Pope dicd five days after the Peace was proclaimed, either his time being then come, or 
elſe his indignation at the Peace ( againſt which he was molt obſtinatly verſe ) having 
killed him. However he left all Iraly quiet when he died , though whillt he lived , he 
kept it conſtantly imbroiled. Upon his death , Rome was immediatly in Arms : Count 
Girolamo with his forces retired to the Caſtle : the Urſini were fearful the Colonni would re. 
venge the injuries they had ſo lately received: the Colonni demanded their Houſes and Caſtles 
to be made good 3 ſo that in a few days, Murders , Roberics, and burning of Houſes, was 
to be ſeen in ſeveral parts of the City ; but the Cardinals having perſwaded Girolamo to de. 
liver up the Caſtle into the hands of their Colledge; to retire to his own Government, and 
free the City from his forces 3 hoping thereby to make the next ops his friend, he readi- 
ly obeyed , delivered up the Caſtle to the Colledge, and drew off his forces to Imols. $9 
that the Cardinals being rid of that fear , and the Barons of the aſſiſtance they expeted 
from Girolamo , they proceeded to the Eleftion of a new Pope , and after ſome little diC. 
putes , they made choiſe of Giovan Battiſta Cibo Cardinal di Malfetta , a Genoneſe , with the 
name of Inxocent the 8, who by the calineſs of his Nature ( being a Man of peace ) pre- 
vailed with them to lay down their Arms, and once more made all quiet at Kome. 

Notwithſtanding this Peace , the Florentines could not be prevailed with to be quiet ; 
it appearing, to them diſhonorable , and inſufferable that a private Gentleman ſhould have 
taken , = keep from them the Caſtle of Serazans 3 and becauſe it was an article in the 
Peace, that not only all that had been loſt might be demanded again , but-that War miight 
be waged againſt any that obſtructed it , they prepared Men and mony to go on with thae 
enterprize: whereupon Agoſtino Fregoſo , who had ſurprized Serazana , finding himſelf un- 
able with his privare force , to ſuſtain ſuch a War , he religned it to $, George. And ſce- 
ing we ſhall many times have occaſion to mention S. George , and the Genoxeſi , it will no 
be inconvenient to deſcribe the orders and methods obthat City , which is one of the prin- = cn 
cipal in Italy. . 1f10. 

"When the Genoefi had made peace with the Venetians , after the greateſt War in which 
they had ever been engaged , not being able to ſatisfhe certain Citizens who had advanced 
great ſums of mony for the ſervice of the publick, they made over to them the profits of the 
Dogans , appointing that every Man ſhould ſhare of them, according td the proportion of 
his principal fam , ill his whole debt ſhould be wrought out 3 and for their convenience of 
mecting, and better diſpoling of their affairs , they cont: the Palace to them which 
was over the Cuſtom-houſe. Creditors exectcd a kind of Government amoug them- 
ſelves, created a Counſel of 100 to deliberate and order all publick matters, and another of 
eight Citfzens, to put them in execution : theis debts were divided into ſeveral Cary” =» 
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they called Lxoghi , and their whole body was called San Giorgia. Having eſtabliſhed their 
—_— this manner , new exigences ariſing every day to the Commonwealth, t 
had recourſe to San Giorgio for ſupplicsz which being rich, and well managed was able al. 
ways toreleive them : but the Magiſtrats and ity of the City ( having granted 
them their cuſtoms before ) were torced now when they ed any mony , to make 0. 
ver their lands to them, and they had done it ſo frequently , that the neceſſities of the one, 
and the ſupplies ofthe other had brought things to that paſs , that the greateſt part of the 
Town's and Cities under the juriſdiftion of Genone , were fallen into their hands, and they 
Governed and diſpoſed of them as they pleaſed ,, chuſing annually their Reztori or Gover- 
nors by publick ſuffrage, without the leaſt interpolition or concernment of the Common. 
wealth. From hence it happened that the affe&tion of the People was removed from the 
'government of the Commonwealth ( which they looked upon as tyrannical ) to the Go. 
vernment of San Giorgio, ( which waswell, and impartially adminifired ) and from hieuce 
the cafie and often changes , of the State did proceed 3 which ſubmitted it ſelf ſometimes 
to this Citizen , ſometimes to that ſtranger , as occaſion invited 3 and the reaſon was, be- 
cauſe it was not San Giorgio, but the Magiſtrats which altered the Government. There. 
fore when the contention was betwixt the Fregoſi, and Adorni for Soveraignty of the City; 
uſe the controverſie was only among the Governors of the Commonwealth 3 the grea- 
teſt part of the Citizens withdrew, and left the State to him that could catch it 3 the office 
of San. George concerning, it ſelf no farther , than toſwear the perſon advanced , to the con- 
ſervation of their Laws , which have not been altered to this very day 3 for having Arms, 
and mony , and condu& , they cannot be ſubverted without danger of a deſtructive Re- 
bellion. A rare andincomparable example , not to be fellowed in all the viſible, or im- 
maginary Commonwealths of the Philoſophers to behold in the ſame Circle , among the 
fame Citizens, liberty , and tyranny , civility , and corruption , juſtice, and rapine to be 
exerciſed at the ſame time; for that order alone preſerved that City in its antient and vene- 
rable cuſtoms. And had it fallen out ( as in time doubtleſs it will ) that the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth had tallen to the m— of San. Giorgio, no queſtion but 
before this it would have been greater , and more formidable than the republick of Venice, 
To this San. Giorgio , therefore Agoſtino Fregoſa ( not being able to keep it himſelf ) delives 
red Serezans: San Giorgio accepted it readily , undertook to defend it 3 put out a Fleet 
immediatly to Sea 3 and ſent forces to Pietra Santa to intercept any that ſhould go to the 
Florentines , who were already encamped before Serezana. The Florentines on the other 
fide had a months mind to Pjetra Sante , as a Town which , by reaſon of its ſcituation be- 
twixt Piſa and that , would make Serezans inconſiderable , though they ſhould take it; 
and in the mean time interrupt them in their Leaguer , as often as that Garriſon ſhould 
think it fit to come forth. Tobring this about , the Florentines ſent a conſiderable quanti- 
ty of proviſions and amunition , with a ſmall party to convey them from Piſa to their 
Camp. Suppoſing that the Garriſon of Pietra Santa would be tempted to take them, both 
from the weakneſs of the convoy , and the greatnels of the prize: and their artitice ſucceed- 
ed, for the Garriſon could not fee ſuch a booty , and ſuffer it to pals” This was as the Flo- 
rentines deſired, and gave them juſt pretenceof hoſtility z whereupon , riſing from Seraza- 
#4 , they marched to Pietra Santa, and encamped before it , which being well man'd, de- 
fended it ſelf ſtoutly. The Florentines having diſpoſed their artillery in the plain , they 
raiſed a new battery upon the mountain , intending likewiſe to batter it from thence. Gi- 
acopo Guicardini was their Commiſlary at that time , and whilſt they were MO at Pi- 
etra Santa in this manner, the Genoxa fleet took and burned the Roces di Vada, and land- 
ing ſome Men , overran all the Country there abouts. Againſt theſe forces Bowgianni Gian- 
figliazz.s was diſpatched with a party of Horſe and foot, who reſtrained their extravagance, 
ſo as they did not make their excurſions as formerly. However the Fleet continucd to mo- 
leſt the Florentines, and accordingly removed to Ligorne, where with bridges, and other 
military engincs, having got cloſe to the New Tower, they battercd it ſmartly for ſeveral 
days together , but finding it to no purpoſe , they went off again with ſhame. In the mean 
time the ſiege at Pietra Sante went on very flowly 3 inſomuch that the Enemy was encou- 
raged , to attempt upon their battery, and fallying out when they ſaw their advantage,they 
carried it, much to their own reputation, and to the diſcouragement of their Enemy, who 
immediatly drew &F to about four miles diftance , and the othcers conſidering it was OfGo- 
ber, and the Winter far on , were of opinion to put their Army into their quarters, and 
reſerve the proſecution of their ſcige , till a better ſeaſon. 

Thcſe diſorders being known at Florence , filled all the chict officers with great indigna- 
tion 3 upon Which torecruit their Camp , and recover their reputation , they cle&ed An- 
roxio Pucci, and Bernard: del Nero for their new Comilarics z who being ſent with a conli- 
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the Senate, the State and the whole City 3 their commands toreturn their Leaguer with 
the Army 3 the ſcandal and infamy it would be, it ſo many great officers, with ſo great 
an Army , having nothing to oppoſe them but a pitiful Garriſon, ſhould not be able to 
carry ſo weak , and fo contemptible a Town. They repreſented likewiſe , the preſent and 
future advantage which they might expect if it were takenzſo that they were all encouraged 
to return , and the firſt thing to be attacked , they reſolved ſhould be the Baſtion , our of 
which they had been forced: in which ation , it was manifeſt , what coupteſie, affabili- 
ty, kind uſage, and good words could: produce in the Souldiers , for Antonio Pucci , per- 
{wading this, promiſing that , aſſiſting a third with his hand , andembracing the fourth , 
incited them to the aſſault with ſuch tury , that they regained the Baſtion in a moment; but 
they did not take it without loſs , fox the Count Antonio da Marciano was ſlain from oneof 
their great Guns. This ſucceſs brought ſuch a terror upon the Garriſon , that they be- 
gan to think of ſurrendring, That things might be tranſaRed with greater reputation, Lo- 


renzo de Medici thought good to repair in perſon tothe Camp , where he was no ſooner ar- Pietra Sant s 
rived , but in a tew days the Caſile ſurrendered. Winter being come, it did not appear taken by Lo, 
to thoſe Officers convenient to proſecute the War , but to attend better weather 3; for the 74% 


ſeaſon of the year, by the malignity of the air had infeted the Army extreamly , and ma- 
ny of their chief Ofhcers were ſick z and among the reſt, Antonio Pucci , and Bongianni 
Gianfigliazzi , were not only ſick, butdied , to the great regret of all People, fo much 
honor and eſtimation had Antonio , acquired by his condut at Pietra Santa, The Flo- 
rentine had no ſooner taken, and fetled themſelves in Pietra Santa, but Embaſſa- 
dors came to them from the Luccheſi todemand it, as an appendix to their Commonwealthz 
alledging that among thereſt , there wasan expreſs article that what ever ſhould be taken 
either of the one fide or the other , ſhould be reſtored to the firſt owners. The Florentines 
did not deny the agreement, but anſwered that they could not tell whether in the Peace 
they were then negotiating with the Genoneſes , they might not be w_ to reſtore it, and 


therefore they could give them no poſitive reſolution , till that was determined 3 and if . 


it ſhould happen that they ſhould not be obliged , it would be neceſſary for the Sreneſi to 
think of ſome way to ſatisfy for the expence they had been at, and the damage they had 
received by the loſs of ſo many conſiderable Citizens , and when they did fo , they might 
be couhdent they ſhould haveit. This whole Winter was conſumed, in negotiations of 
Peace , betwixt the Florentines and the Genowefi , which were tranſacted at Rome by 
the mediation of the Pope: but nothing being concluded? the Florentine: would have 
fallen upon Serezana in the ſpring had they not been prevented by Lorexnto's indiſpolition , 
and a new War betwixt Ferrando and the Pope. For Lorenzo was not only troubled with 
the Gout( which was his hereditary diſeaſe) but he had ſo great pains and affliction at his ſto- 


mach , that he was forced togo to the baths to be cured. But the chiefeſt occaſion was * 


the War , which was originaly from hence. The City of Aquila was ſubje& to the King- 
dom of Naples , butſo, as in a manner it was free. In that City , the Count de Morto- 
rio wasa Man of more than ordinary reputation. The Duke of Calabria lying with his 
Horſe not far from Tronto , pretending a delire to compoſe certain tumults which had hap- 
pencd betwixt the Peaſants in thoſe parts ( but being really ambitious to reduce that City 
toa more infire ſubjcion to his Father ). ſent to the- Count to let him know he defired to 
(peak with him , and take his advice in the regulation of thoſe affairs. The Count, not 
having the leaſt jealoutic , repaired ro him immediatly , but he was ſeized , as ſoon as he 
arrived , and ſegt Priſonerto Naples. 


This accident being known in Aquila, altered the affeRtions of the whole City , info- hint _—_ 
King of Na+ 
and with him, ſuch of the Citizens as were known to be aff to the Neapolitan intereſt: ples. ; 


much that the People taking Arms, Antonio Concinello ( the King's Commiſſary ) was ſlain, 


and that they might have friends to defend them in their Rebellion , they ſet up the Ban- 
ner of the Church , and ſent Embaſſadors to the Pope , to tender him the poſſeihon of their 
City , and implore his proteQion againſt the Tyranny of the King. The Pope was eaſily 
pertwaded to theit defence , as a Perſon that hated the King, both upon publick , and 
private accounts 3 whereupon being informed that Roberto da San Severino Ga 


to riſe in his behalf 3 ſo that the Princes of Altemmrs, Salerno, and Biſignano took up 
Arms againſt the King. The King ſeeing himſelf engaged ſo unexpedtedly in a War, ſent 
tothe Florentines , and Duke of Milan for their aid 3 the Florentines were very irreſolute 
what was to be done 3 they thought it-unreaſonable , to leave their own deligns , for the 
promotion of other Peoples , beſides that the taking up Arms again ſoſuddenly againſt the 
Church , muſt nceds be very dangerous nevertheleſs being in League , and under an obli- 


fderable ſupply of mony to the Camp, remonſtrated to the chiet officers , the diſpleaſure of 


gation, 


great Enc- The Pope un- 
my to the State of Milan ) was out of imployment,he ſent for him to Rome with all ſpeed , derrakes irs 
made him his Gencral , and ſolicited all the triends and relations' of the Count de Mortorio P*Yrevion. 
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ion.th er'd their faith before either intereſt,or danger 3took the Orfini into their pay, 
Ys | 4 rene to force ( under the Count de Pitigliano ) towards Rome, in i 
of the King. By this means the King had two Camps , that under the Duke of Calabria, 
he ſent towards Kome , in conjundtion with the Florentines , to attend the motion of the 
Army of the Church 3 the other he kept at home, to ſecure his own Country againſt any 
commotion by the Barons, and in borh places things occurred with variety of ſucceſs : but 
at length the King remaining in all places ſuperior , by the mediation of Embaſſadors from 
Spain ,-in Auguſt 1486 a Peace was concluded, to which the Pope ( being depreſs'd, and 
diſcouraged with his ill fortune ) conſented , and all the Princes of Italy with him, only 
the Genoxeſi were excepted, as Rebels to the State of Milan , and uſurpers upon the terri- 
tories of Florence. The Peace being concluded , Roberto da San Severino, having been nei- 
ther faithful to the Pope , nor terrible to the Enemy , was turned out of Rome in diſgrace, 
and being purſued by the forces of the Florentines and the Duke 3 when he was paſt Ceſen- 
4, finding they gained upon him, and would be preſently upon his back , he betook him- 
ſelf to his heels , and with about 100 Horſe fled away to Kavenna , leaving the reſt of his 
party either to be entertained by the Duke , or deſtroyed by the Country. The King has 
ving ſigned the Peace , and reconciled himfelf with his Barons , he cauſed Giovanni Coppo« 
la, and Antenello d' Anverſs and their Sons , to be put to Death , as Perſons who had 
trayed his ſecrets to the Pope in the time of the War.By the experiment of this War,the Fope 
having obſerved with what diligence and alacrity the Florentines preſerve their alliance, 
though he hated them before for their affection to the Genoweſi,and their aſiſtauce to the King, 
he began now to careſs them , and ſhow greater favour to their Embaſſadors , than former- 
ly he had done: which inclination being intimated to Lorenzo, he improved it with all 
poſſible induſtry , as knowing it would gain him great reputation , it to his friendſhip with 
the King ,”.he could add the amity of the Pope. This Pope had a Son called F wn" , and 
being deſirous to advance bim both in fortune and friends ( which when he was dead might 
ſupport him ) he could not finda Perſon in all Iraly, with whom he might more ſafely ally 


him, than with Lorenzo de Medici, and therefore he ordered R—_ that he married 


him to a daughter of Lorenzo's. This alliance being finiſhed, bis Holineſs had a deſire 
that the Genozeſi by agreement ſhould deliver up Serezans to the Florentines , and declared 
to them that they could not in juſtice retain what Agoſtino had ſold them 3 nor could Agoſti- 
no convey that to San Giorgio which was none of his own 3 but with all his ar he 
could never prevail ſo that whilſt theſe things were in agitation in Kome , the G 

went on with their preparations , and rigging out many of their Ships , before they could 
have any news of it at Florence , they landed 3000 Men, and affaulted the Caſile of Sere- 
zanello, which ſtands upon the Serezaxajand was garriloned by the Florentines , and ha- 
ving ſacked, and burned the Town (which lyes on one fide of it ) they advanced againſi 
the Caſtle, and having planted their Guns , they battered it exceedingly. This attack 
was new , and unexpected to the Florentines , infomuch that they drew what force 
were able together , under the command of Urginio Urſine , at Piſa, and made their com- 
plaints to the Pope, that whilſt he was in treaty with them for peace, the Genoneſes had 
invaded them after which they ſent Piero Corfini to Lucca , to preſerve that City in its al- 
legiance : they ſent likewiſe Pagocantonio Soderini their E ador to Venice , to try the 
minds of that Commonwealth. They deſired aid likewiſe of the King of Naples , and 
Siguor Lodovico., but neither of them ſupplied them, the King pretending 


of 
the Turkiſh fleet 3 and Lodovico with other ſhifts delayed to releive themz ſo that the Flo- 


rentines ( as they uſually are ) were left alone in their neceſſity , findi body ſo well 
diſpoſed to atliſt them,as they were to aſſiſt other People. Nevertheleſs ( being not ſtrange 
to them ) they were not at all diſcouraged, but railing a great Army under the command 
of Giacopo Gnicciardini , and Pietro Vettori , they ont ther againſt the Enemy , who had 
lodged himſelf upon the River Magra, In the mean. time Serazanello was cloſely beſciged, 
and what with mines, and batteries, brought to great er of being taken. Whercupon 4 
Counſel being called , it was reſolved to leave it, and the Enemy pot atall declining , they 
came to an engagement , in which the Genoeſi were defeated , Lodovico dal Fieſco, and ſe- 
veral of their principal officers taken Priſoners : yet this Victory could not encline the Sere- 
z4aueſi to (urrender, they rather prepared more ob(tinatly for their defence 3 and the Floren- 
tme Commiſſaries being as diligent on their fide, it was couragiouſly both aſſaulted and de- 
tended. This Leaguer proving longer than was expedted , Lorenzo de Medici thought it 
expedient to go hitſett ro the Camp, where his arrival animated his own Souldiers, and 
diſcouraged the adverſary forupon obſervation of the vigour of the Florentines , and the 
coldnels of their ſupplics from Genoa , freely , without any capitulation , they threw 
themſelves into the arms of Lorexgo , and ( except ſome few who were more eminently 
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aQive in the Rebellion ) they were all courteouſly treated by the Florentiner, During this 
ſeige , Signor Lodovico , had ſent his Horſe to Pontremali , in appearance , in our favour 3 
but holding a correſpondence in Genoa, a party mutinicd againſt the Government, and by 
the help of thoſe forces , fecured the Town for the Duke of Milan. About this time , the 
Germans made War upon the Venetians, and Boccelino d' Ofimo Nella Marca , hadtauſed 
Ofino to revolt from the Pope , and made himſelf Lord of it. This Boccelino, after many 
accidents was contented upon the perſwaſion of Lorenzo de Medici ) to deliver up that 
Town again to the Pope , which he did, and coming to Florence, he lived there ( under 
Lorenzo's prote&tion ) very honorably, a conſiderable time 3 but afterwards removing to 
Milan, and not hnding the ſame faith as he had done at Florence , he was put todeath by The Peactiant 
Lodovico's command. The Venetians , being ſet upon by the Germans near the City of defeated. 
Trento were utterly defeated, and Srgnor Koberto da San Severino their General was ſhin. 
After the loſs of this Victory according, to their uſual fortune, the Venetians madea peace 
with the Germans, but upon terms as exceedingly honorable , as if they had been the 
Conquerors. 
About the fame time great troubles aroſe likewiſe in Rontagua : Franceſco & Orſo of Fur- 
ti was a Man of great authority in that City, and falling under the fifpition of the Coxnt 
Girolamo , he was many times threatned by him : fo that Franceſco living in perpetual fear 
he was adviſed by his friends and relations, to be before hand with the Count, and ſeeing 
his intention was manifeſtly to take away his lite , he ſhould firike the hrſt blow and make 
ſare of the Cownt , and fo. by the death of anotherperſon , ſecure himſelf. This Counſel 
being given, and as reſolutely undertaken, they appointed the time to be at the Fair at Fur- 
ti; tor ſeveral of their friends in the Country coming to the Town on courſe that day,they 
thought they ſhould have enough of them preſent, without the danger of inviting them. 
It was in the month of May, in which the jr part of the Italians have a cuſtom of 
ſupping by day light. The Confpirators thought their beſt time to kill him would be af- 
ter he had ſupped , when the ſervants were gone down to their own, and left him as it 
were alone in his Chamber. Having agreed upon the time , Franceſco went to the Counts 
Palace , and having left his accomplices below , and told one of his Seryants that he deſired 
to ſpeak with the Comnt , he was admitted , and finding him alone , after ſome previous 
and pretended diſcourſe, he tcok his opportunity and killed him 3 thea calling up his Com- : 
panions , the Servant was ſlain likewiſe 3 and then the Captain of the Caſtle coming in by <2unt —_ 
accident with ſome few in his company to ſpeak with the Count,they fell upon him,and mux.. ** ee 
dered him with the reſt. Having fhniſhed their work, and raiſed a great hubub in the 
Houſe , the Count's body was thrown out of the window, a great cry made of Liberty and 
the Church, and the Pcople exhorted to Arm , who abominating the cruelty and the ava- 
rice of the Coxnt, fell upon his Houſes, plundered them, and made the Counteſs Catheri- 
ua ( his Lady) and her Family Prifoners: and this was done with fo little oppolition , 
that there was nothing but the Caltte which hindered the accompliſhment of their deſigns; 
but that Captaih being obſtinate , and not to be wrought upon by them to ſurrender, they 
delired the Counteſs to try if the could perſwade him , which ſhe promiſed to endeavour, if 
they would let her go to him intothe Caſtle; and as Hoſtage tor he hdelity , ſhe would 
leave them her Children. The Conſpixators believed her , and gave her leave to go to him ; 
but ſhe was no ſooner in the Cafile , but ſhe began to ſwagger , and threaten them with 
death in revenge of her husbands3 and when they told her they would kill all her Chil- 
dren , ſhe bid them do their worlt , for ſhe knew how to have more. The Conſfpirators 
were not a little diſmaid at this accident z they ſaw the Pope ſent them no ſuccours, and 
hearing that Lodovico the Counteſſes Unckle was ſending forces to her relief, they packed 
up what they could , and away they went to Caſtello; fo that the Counteſs being reltored , 
the revenged the death of her husband with all poſſible cruelty. The Florentines had news of The Counteſs? 
what happened to the Coxnt , and immediatly took occalion to. attempt the Caſtle of Pian- revenges the 
caldoli which had been formerly taken trom them by the (aid Cownt 3 and accordingly ſend- _ - her 
ing their forces thither , they retook it , but with the death of Ciecco , a moſt execllent 
Archite. Abut the ſame time that this tumult happened in the City, another of no leſs 
importance , fell out in the Country of Romagna. Galeotto Lord of Faenza,was married to 
the Daughter of Giovanni Bentivogli Prince of Bologna: this Lady being j » or upon 
tome other ill-uſage from her Husband 3 or elſe ill natar'd of her felf, her Hasband in 
tach contempt,that ſhe contrived to take away both his Authority and Life; and one day 
counterfeiting her ſelt fick , ſhe Jaid her ſelf upon the bed , and having hid ſome of her Ca- 
marads in her Chamber , ſhe ordered when Galeotto came to vilit her , they ſhould ruſh up- 
on him, and kill him. This Lady had communicated her deſign to her Father , who was 
well enough contente1, hoping when his Son-in-Law was lead, he might fet up for wo 
A a ] 
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ſelf. The time agreed upon for the execution being come , Galeotto ( as he was accuſto. 
te his Wife, and having diſcourſed with her a while, the Conſpirators 

ruſhed forth , and killed him before he could make any detence. Upon his death a great 
tumult was raiſed, and the Lady with one of her little Children called Aftorre was forced to 
betake herſelf to the Caſtle. The People took arms 3 Giovan Bentroogli ( with a Berga- 
meſe who had becn an officer under the Duke of Milan ) having got ſome forces together , 
tnarched into Faenze where Antonio Boſcoli the Commiſſary of Florence was relident at that 
time, and having aſſembled all the chict of that party , they were in great argument about 
the Government of the Town 3 when the inhabitants of the Val di Lamona, had taken the 
alarm , and being got together in a throng, , they fell upon Giovani, and the Bergameſe , 
they cut one of them to pieces,and took the other priſoner,and calling out upon Aſtorre, and 
the Florentines, they delivered the City to the conduct of the Commiſſary. This accident 
being known in Florence , was highly diſplealing to every Body 3 nevertheleſs they cauſed 
Giovanni and his Daughter to be ſct at liberty , and took upon themſelves the care of Aftor- 
re and the City , by univerſal conſent of the whole People. After the Wars betwixt the 
reater Princes were compoſed 3 belides theſe , there happened many tumults in Romagna 
L, Marca, and Siena , which being of no great moment , 1 think it ſuperfluous to recount 
them. Trueit is, troubles in Srzenz ( after the end of the War, and the Duke of Cala- 
bria's leaving thol: parts, in the year 1488 ) were more frequent than elſe where, and 
after ſeveral variations (ſometimes the People, ſometimes the Nobility having the predo- 
minance ) at length the Nobility prevail'd , and of them, the perſons of greateſt authori- 
ty were Pandolfo , and Giacopo Petrucci, who, one of them for his conduct and the other 
for his courage , were made as it were Princes of that Ci . But the Florentines, from the 
end of the War againſt Serazans to the year 1492 ( in which Lorenzo died ) lived in great 
felicity. For Lorenzo having by his great intereſt and prudence, procured peace all over 
Tealy , he applicd himſelf to cnlarging the grandeur of the City, and of his own Family ; 
and firſthe married his cldeſt Son Piero, to Alfonſina the Daughter of Cavaliere Orſino : his 
ſecond Son Giovanni he advanced to be a Cardinal , which having no prelident , was the 
more remarkable 3 for he was but 13 years old , at the time of his promotion : for his third 
Son Giuliano ( who was very young, he could make no extraordinary proviſion , becauſe 
he lived not long after : but his Daughters were diſpoſed of very well: one of them was 
married to Giacopo Salvati, another to Franceſco Cibo, a third to Piero Ridolfi, the fourth 
( which he had marricd to Gievanni de Medici to keep his Family united )) died. In his 
private affairs, eſpecially in merchandizing , he was very unfortunate , for by reaſon of 
the exorbitance of 'his officers ( who all of them lived like Princes ) much of his fortune 
was waſted and ſquandered , infonuch that he was conſtrained to be beholding to the ſtate 
for great ſums of mony. That he might be no longer lyable to the malignity of fortune, he 
left his trading , and fella purchaſing land, as a furer, and more durable way. In the 
Countrics of Prato, Piſa, and the vale, he bought ſuch poſſeſſions, as for the revenue , 
and magnificence of the Houſes , were fitter for a King than a private Perſon. Afﬀeer this 
he beautiticd and enlarged the City , and becauſe there were many places uninhabitated, he 
appointed new ſtreets, and cauſed new houles to be ereted to fill them 3 which was not 
only an augmentation , but a great Ornament to the City. That he might live quietly at 
home, and in time of War, keep his Encmics at a diſtance , he fortified the Caſtle of Fire- 
zuolo , which ſtands towards Bologna in the middle of the Alps. Towards Siena, he be- 
gan to repair Poggio Imperial, and make it very ſtrong: towards Genoa , he ſecured that 
paſſage , by the reducation of Pietra Santa, and Serezanz ; with good ſtipends and Penſi- 
ons he conhirmed his friends , the Bagliont in Perugia , the Vitelli in the City of Caſtello: in 
Faenzs he had a particular Government , all which were as ſo many Bulwarks to keep the 
Enemy from Florence. In times of peace he careſſed the City with feaſting , and plays, 
and tournaments , and repreſentations of antiznt triumphs , to delight and entertain the 
People : his only defign being to ſee them pleaſed, the City ſupplied , and the Nobles re- 
_ he was a great Jover of Artiſts, and favourer of learned Men , of which Agnols 
2 Montepulciano , Chriſtefano Landini , and Demetrins the Greek can give ample teſtimo- 
ny: the Count Giovanni della Mirandola ( a perſon almoſt deitied for his literature ) left 
all the other parts of Europe which he he had travelled, and (moved by Lorenzo's magni- 
ticence) fixt his reſidence at Florence. In Archite&ure, Mulick , and Pocſy, he delight- 
ed exceedingly. Many poetical compoſitions , with ſeveral of his comments upon them 
are ſtill ro be ſeen. And that the Florentine youth might be encouraged to ſtudy , he erc- 
ted an Univerlity in Piſa, and hired the beſt Scholars in Italy to read to them : he built a 
Monaſtery not far from Florence, on purpoſe for Frier Mariano da Chinazano, an Augu- 
ttine Monk , and one which he eſteemed an excellent Preacher. He was greatly beloved 
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both of God , and fortune, for all his deſigns came to a good end, and all his Enemies miſ- 
carricd 3 for beſides the Pazzi , he was ſet upon to have been killed by Battiſta Freſcobaldi, 
- inthe Carmin? 3 and by Baldinotto 4z Piſtoia, at his Country Houſe 3 bur both of them fail- 
ed, and were juſtly puniſhed, with all ther confederats. The excellence of his converſation, 
the eminence of his wiſdom, and the happineſs of his fortune, made him honorable not on- 
ly in Italy , but in all the Courts of the World. Mathias King of Hungary gave many te- 
ſtimonics of his affection : the Soldan by his Embaſſadors and preſents, vitited and preſen- 
ted him. The great Turk delivered Barnardo Bandini into his hands , who had murdered 
his Brother Gizlian ;, all which rendered him highly venerable in Italy , and he added to his 
reputation every day by his prudence. In his diſcourſe he was eloquent , and facetious 3 in 
his reſolutions wiſe , in his executions, quick , and couragious 3 nor can any thing be ob- 
jeed ſufficient to eclipſe theſe virtues, though he was indeed addicted to Women z took 
too much pleaſure in the company of witty and P__n Men 3 and would play at boys play 
ſometimes , beneath the dignity of his office 3 for he would play many times with his Chil- 
dren at all the moſt idle and Childith recreations they would put him to. So that if the 
gravity of his life, be conſidered with its levity , he will ſeem to be compoſed of two ſeve- 
ral perſons , united by an almoſt impoſſible conjunction. The laſt part of his days was full 
of ſorrow and diſquiet , occalioned by the diſtempers of his body ; for he was forcly afli- 
Red with intollerable pains at his Stomach , which brought him ſolow , that in April 
1492 he died, in the 43 year of his age. Never was there any Man, notonly in Florence 
but Italy, whodeparted with more reputation for his wiſdom ,' nor more lamentation to 
his Country 3 and becauſe upon his death , many deſolations were like to enſue, the Hea- 
vens themſelves did ſeem to preſage it- The ſpire of the Church of S. Riparata was ſtruck 
with thunder with ſuch fury that a great part of the ſteeple was deſtroyed by it to the great 
conſt ernation of the City. All the Inhabitants of Florence , and all the Princes of Italy,be- 
wailed him , which was particularly manifeſted by their ſeveral compliments of condolen- 
cy , and whether they had reaſonor not, for what they did , the effects which ſucceeded a 
while after , did clearly demonſtrate 3 for being deprived of his Counſels , Italy could not 
hnd any one remaining, , able to ſatiate, or reſtrain the ambition of Lodovico Duke of Milan 

tor want of which , _ his death ſuch ſeeds of diſſention brake forth , as have perplexed 
and embroiled all Italy ever ſince. 
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NICOLO MACHIAVELLI 
TO THE © 


Moſt Tlluftrious LOR E I Z O Son of 
PIERO de ME DICL 


Hoſe who deſire the favour of a Prince, do commonly intro- 
duce themſelves by preventing him with ſuch things as he 


| either values much, or does more than ordinarily delight inz 
for which reaſon be is frequently preſented with Horſes, Arms, Cloath 
of Gold, Jewels, and ſuch Ornaments as are ſuitable to his Realty 
afid Grandeur. Being ambitious to preſent my ſelf to your High- 
neſs with ſome teftimony of my dewotions towards you, in all 
Wardrobe 1 could not find any thing more precious (at leaft to my 
ſelf.) than the knowledge of the ConduA and Atchievements of Great 
Men, which Ilearn'd by long converſation in modern affairs, and a 
continual invefligation of old : after long and diligent examination, 
baving reduced all into a ſmall Volume, I Jo preſume to preſent to 
your Highneſ ; andthough [cannot think, it a work, fit to appear in 
Jour preſence, yet my confidence in your bounty is ſuch, 1hope it may 
be accepted, conſidering 1was not capable of more, than preſenting 
you with a faculty of underſtanding in a ſbort time, what for ſeve- 
ral years, with infinite labour and bazard [ had been gathering to- 
gether, Nor bave Ibeautified or adorned it with Rhetorical 
tions, or _ outward imbelliſhments as are uſual in ſuch deſcrip- 
tions. Thad rather it ſhould paſs without any approbation, than 
owe it to any thing but the truth and gravity of the matter. Inould 
not have it imputed to me as = if an inferior perſon as I am, 
pretend mot only to treat of, but to preſcribe, and regulate the pro- 
ceedings of Prinites : for as they who take the LandsRip af a Coun- 
try," to conſider the Mountains, and the nature of the bigher places, 
do deſcend ordinatily into the Plains, and diſpoſe themſelves upon the 
Hills, to take the proſpeft of the Valleys; in like manner, to under- 
Hand the nature of the people, it is neceſſary to be a Prince, and to 
know the nature of Princes, "tis as requiſit to be of the people. May 
your Highneſs then accept this Book, with as much kindneſs as it is 
preſented; and if you pleaſe diligently and deliberately to refleft 
upon it, you will find in it my extreme deſire that your Highneſs may 
arrive at that grandeur which Fortune and your Accompliſhments 
do ſeem to preſage ; from 7p ys of Honour, if your Highneſs 
vouchſafes at any time to look. upon thinigs below, you will ſee 
how unjuſtly; and how continually I have been expoſed to the malignity 
of fortune. | Bb 2 Machiavel's 
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Crap. I. 


The ſeveral forts of Governments, and after what 
manner they are obtained. P 


Here never was , nor is at this day any Government in the World , by 
which one Man has rule and dominion over another , bat it is cither 
_ a Commonwealth , or a Monarchy. Monarchies are cither heredi- 
tary , where the anceſtors of the Soveraign have been a long time in 
poſſeſſion , or where they are but new. - The yew ate either fo 
wholly, and entirely ( as Milan was to Francis Sforza ) or annex'd 
—_—_ fo thc. hereditary ,Dominions of the Con ( as the Kingdom 
. - of Nopler, tothe Kingdom of Spain ). Theſe territories thus acqui- 

red are accuſtomed cither to be ſubje& to ſome Prince , or to live at liberty and free, and 
are ſubdued, either by his auxiliaries, or own forces, by his good fortune , or conduct, 
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CHAP. IL 
Of Hereditary Principalitiet. + 


| ſhall omit ſpeaking of Commonwealths, as having diſcourſed of them largely elſewhere, 
| and write in this place only of Principalities, and how according to the Seckol divi- 
Gon , the ſaid Principalitics may be governed , and maintained. 1 do affirm then he- 
reditary States , and ſuch as have been accuſtomed tothe Family of their Prince, are pre- 
ſerved with leſs difficulty than the new , and becauſe it is ſufficient not to tranſgreſs the ex- 
amples of their predeceſſors , and next to comply and frame themſelves to the accidents that 
occur. So that if the Prince be a perſon of competent nay, he will be ſureto keep 
himſelf in the throne, unleſs he be ſupplanted ſome great,and more than ordinary force : 
and even then , when ſo ſupplanted , fortune can never turn tail , or* be adverſe to the 
uſurper , but he will ſtand fair to be reſtored. Of this, Iraly affords us an example in the 
Duke of Ferrara, who ſupported bravely againſt the invaſion of the Venetians in 1484 , and 
afterwards againſt Pope F=lixs 10, upon no other foundation but his antiquity in that 
Government 3 for a natural Prince has not ſo much occaſion or neceſſity to oppre(s his Sub- 
pts, whereby it follows he muſt be better beloved , and retain more of the affeQions of 

is PedIſle unleſs ſome extraordinary vices concur to make him odious , ſo that the ſucceſſi- 
on and coherence of his Government , takes away the cauſes and memory of innovations 3 
a _ leaves always ( as in buildings J a toothing , and aptitude for ano« 
ther, | 
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CHAP. IIL 
of mixt Principalities. ; 


Ut the difficulties conſiſt in Governments lately acquired , eſpecially if not abſolutely 
B new , but as members annexcd to the terragggies of the Uſurper, in which caſe ſuch a 
Government is called mixed. The tumults revolutions in ſuch Monarchies proceed 
from a nataral croſneſs and difficulty in all new conqueſts , tor Men do ealily part with their 
Prince, upon hopes of bettering their condition , and that hope provokes them to rebel, 
but moſt commonly they are miſtaken, and experience tells then their condition is much 
worſe. | , 

This proceeds from another natural and ordinary cauſe neceſſitating the new Princeto 
overlay or diſguſt his new ſubjeRs by quartring his Army upon them , Taxcs, or a thou- 
ſand other inconveniences, which are the perpetual conſequznts of conquicit, So that you 
make them your Encmics who ſuffer, and are injurcd by your uſurpation , but cannot pre- 
ſerve thcir friendſhip who introduced you , becauſe you are neither able to ſatisty chur ex- 
peRation., or imploy ſtrong remedics againlt them , by rcaſon ot yottr obligations, where- 
fore though an uſurper be never ſo ſtrong , and his Army never ſonumerous, he muſt have 
intelligence with the'natives , it he means to conquer a Province. For theſe reaſons Lewis 
XIL of ce, quickly ſublued Milan , and'lott ir as quickly, for the ſame Pcople which 
open*d him their gates, finding themſelves deceived in their hopes, and diſappointed in 
the future benefits which they expected , could not brook , nor comport with the haughti- 
neſs of their new Soveraign: *tis very true,Countriesthat have rebcl'e |,and are conquered the 
ſecond time , are recovered with more dithcultie, for the defection ot the People having ta- 
ken off all obligation or reſpc& from the Uſurper, he takes more liberty to ſecure himſelf 
by puniſhing offendors , expoling the ſiſpeGted , and fortifying where ever he finds him- 
ſelt weak 3 fo that Count Lodovick having been able to reſcue Mrl 2» out of the hands of the 
French the tirſt time , only by harraſing and infeſting its borders , the ſecond time he reco= 
vered it , it was neceſſary for him, to arm and contederate the whole World againſt the 
faid King , and that his Army ſhould be beaten, and driven out of Italy: and this happe- 
ned from'the forchHid occations. Nevertheleſs the French were twice diſpoſſeſs'd: The 
general reaſons of the firſt we have alrcady diſcourſed 3 it remains now that we take a pro- 
ſpe of the ſecond , and declare what rcmedics the ſaid King Lewis had , or what another 
may have in his condition , to preſerve himſclf better in his new conquetts 3 than the King 
of France did betorc him. ſaythen that Provinces newly acquir'd.and joyn'd to the ancient 
territory of him who conquer'd them, are cither of the ſame Country , or Language , or 
otherwiſe. In the hirit cale, they are cahily kept , eſpecially it the People have nor been too 
much acculioncd to liberty : and to ſecure the poſſciſhon there needs no more than to extir- 
pate the Famuly of the Prince which governed betore 3 for in othcr things maintaining to 
them their old condition , there being no diſcrepancy in their cuſtoms, Men do acquicſce and 
live quictly , as has bcen ſeen in the caſes of Burgundy, Bretagne , Caſcogne and Normandy 
which have continued ſo long under the Government of France; for though there be ſome 
difference in thcir language , nevertheleſs thcir Laws and cuſtoms bcing alike , they do ca- 
fily conſilt. He theretore who acquires any thing, and deſires to preſerve it , is obliged 
to havc a care of two things more particularly z one is that the Family of the former Prince 
_ be extiaguithedithe other,that no new Laws or Taxcs be impoſed; whereby it will come to 
paſs, that ina ſhort time it may be annexed and conſolidated with his old Principality. 
But where Conqueſt is made in a Country differing in Language, Cuſtoms, and Laws, 
there is the great difficulty , their good fortune and great induſtry is requilit to keep it 3 and 
one of the beſt and moſt cfhcatious expedients to do it, would be for the Uſurper ro live 
there himſclt, which would render his poſicſhon more ſecure, and durable, as the great 
Turk has donc in Greece, who , in deſpight of all his praftices and policies to keep it in 
ſubjcctien, had he not fixed his Imumperial relidence there, would never have beggy able to 
have effcctcd it. -For being preſent in Perſon , diforders are diſcovercd in the bud , and 
prevented 3 but being at adiltance, in ſome remote part, they cone only by hcar-ſay, and 
that , when they arc got toa head , and commonly incurable. Bzfides the Province is not 
fubjc&t to be pillagcd by ofhgers, by rcaſon of the nearneſ(s and accclibleneſs ot their Prince , 
which diſpoics thoſe to lovEhim who are good , and thoſe to dread him who ar: other- 
wiſc 3 and ikany torcigner attacksit , he muſt do it with more care and circun:{peCtion , 
in reſpc& that the Princes relidence b:ing there, it w.ll be harder tor him to loſe = 
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There is another Remedy, rather better than worſe, and that is, to plant Colonies iri 


one or two places, which may be as it were the Keys of that State , and either that muſt be 
done of __ oran Army of Horſe and Foot be maintained in thoſe parts, which is 
much worſe 3 for Colonics are ot no great expence,z The Prince ſends and maintains them 
at very little charge, and intrenches only upon ſuch as he is conſtrain'd to diſpoſſeſs of their 
Houſes and Land, for the ſubliſtance and accomodation of the new Inhabitants, who are 
but few, and a ſmall part of the State 3 they alſo who are injur'd and offended, living 
diſpers'd and in poverty, cannot do any miſchief, and the reſt being quiet and undiſturb'd, 
will not ſtir , leſt they ſhould miſtake, and run themſclves into the ;_ condition with 
their Neighbours. | 
I conclude likewiſe , That thoſe Colonies whichare leaſt chargeable , are moſt faithful 
and inoffenſive, and thoſe few who are offended are too poor, and diſpers'd to do. any 
hurt, as I faid before; And it is to be obſerv*d, Men are either to be flatter'd and indulged, 
or utterly deſtroy'd 3 becauſe for ſmall offences they do uſually revenge themſelves, but for 
great ones they cannot 3 ſo that injury is to be done in ſuch a manner, as not to fear any 
revenge. But if in ſtead of Colonies, an Army be kept on foot, it will be much more 
expentive, and the whole revenue of that Province being conſum'd in the keeping it , the 
acquiſition will be a loſs, and rather a prejudice than otherwiſe, by removing the Camp up 
and down the Country, and changing their ters, which is an inconvenience every 
man will reſent, and be ready to revenge, and they are the moſt dangerous and implacable 
Enemics who are provok'd by infolences committed againſt them in their own houſes. In 
all reſpects therefore, this kind of guard is unprofitable, whereas on the other fide Colo- 
nies are uſetul. Moreover, he who is in a Province of a different conſtitution (as is faid 
before) ought to make hinuſelt head, and Prqtector of his interior Neighbours, and endea- 
vour with all diligence to weaken and debilitate ſuch as are more powertul, and to have a 
particular care that no ſtranger enters into the ſaid Proyince, with as much power as he 3 
for it will always happen that ſome body or other will be invited by theMale-contents,cither 
out of ambition, or tear. This is vilible in the Etolians , who brought the Komens into 
Greece, who were never admitted into any Province, but by the temptation of the Natives- 
The Common method in ſuch Caſes is this 3 As ſoon as a foreign. Potentate enters into 2 
Province, thoſe who are weaker, or diſoblig'd, joyn themſelves withi/him, out of emulation 
and animoſity to thoſe who are above them, inſomuch that in reſpe& of theſe interiour 
Lords, no pains is to be omitted that may gain them and when gain'd , they will readily 
and unanimouſly fall into one maſs with the State that is conquered. Only the Conqueror 
is to take ſpecial care they grow not too ſirong, -nor be intrutted with too much Authority, 
and then he can my with his own forces, and their athſtance keep down the greatneſs of 
his Neighbours, and make himſelf abſolute Arbiter in that Province. And he who acts not 
this part prudently , ſhall quickly loſe what he has got, and even whilſt he injoys it, be 
obnoxious to many troubles and inconveniences. The Romans in their new Conquelis ob= 
ſerv'd this Courſe, they plantcd their Colonies, cntertain'd the inferior Lords into their 
protetion without increaſing their power, they kept under ſach as were more potent, and 
would not ſuffer any foreign Prince to have intereſt among them, 1 will ſet down only 
Greece for an Example. The Etolians, and Achaians were protected 3 the Kingdom of 
the Macedonians was depreſs'd, and Antiochxs driven out 3 yet the merits and tidelity of the 
Acbaians and Etolians could never procure them any increale of Authority, nor the perſwa=- 
ſions and applications of Philip induce the Romans to be his friends, till he was overcome, 
nor the power of Antiochxs prevail with them to conſent that he ſhould retain any Sove+ 
raignty iu that Province : For the Romans actcd in that caſe as all wiſe Princes ought to day 


who are to have an eye, not only upon preſent , but future incommodities, and to redrels . 


them with all poſhble induſtry, for dangers that are ſeen afar off, are eaſily prevented, but 
rage til! they are at hand, the remedics grow unſeaſonable, and the malady- incura- 
le. And it fallsout in this caſe, as the Phylitians ſay of an Hedtick Feaver 3 that at firit ir 
is eaſily cur'd, and hard to be known, but in proceſs of time, not being obſerv'd, or reliſted 
in the beginning, ic becomes cafic to be known, but yery difficult to be cur'd : Sois it in 
matters of State, things which are diſcover'd at a diſtance (whichis done only by prudent 
men) produce little miſchict, but what is eafily averted : But when thorow ignorance or 
inadvertency, they come to that height that every one diſcerns them, there is no room for 
any remedy, and the diſeaſe is incurable : The Romans therefore foreſceing their troubles 
afar off, oppos'd themſelves in time, and never ſwallow'd any jpjury, to put offa War , tor 
they knew that War was not avoided, but defer'd thereby, ff commonly with advantage 
tothe Enemy 3 wherefore they choſe rather to make War Philip, and Antiochus 1n 
Greece, than ſuffer thera to invade I:alyz and yo at that time there was no neceſſity of ne, 
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they might have avoided them both, but they thought it not ht 3 for they could never reliſh 

the ſaying that is ſo frequent in the Mouths of our new Polititians, To exjoy the preſent benefits 

of time, but prefer'd the exerciſe of their courage and wiſdom , for time carries all things 
along with it, and may bring good as well as evil, and ill as well as good. Bur let us return 
to France, and examine if what was there done , was conformable to what is preſcribed 

here : and to this purpoſe I ſhall not ſpeak of Charles VTIT. but of Lewis XIL as of a Prince 
whoſe Condu@, and affairs (by reaſon his poſſeſſion was longer in Itsly.) were more con- 
{picuous, and you ſhall ſee how contrary he ated in every thing that was neceſſary for the 
keeping of ſo different a State. This Lewis was invited into Italy by the Venetians, who had 
an ambition to have got half Lombardy by his coming : I will not condemn the Expedition, 

nor blame *he Counſels of that King, for being defirous of footing in Italy, and having no 

Allies left in that Country, but all doors ſhut againſt him (upon the ill treatment which 

his predeceſſor Charles had uſed towards them) he was conſtrain'd to take his friends 

where he could find them, and that reſolution would have been lucky enough, had he not 
miſcarried in his other adminiſtrations; for he had no ſooner ſubdued Lombardy, but he 
recover'd all the reputation and dignity that was loſt by King Charles : Genoa ſubmitted ; 
Florence courted his friendſhip, the Marqueſs of Mantxa, the Duke of Ferrara, —_ 
Madam de Furli, the Lords of Faenza, Peſoro, Rimini, Camerino, Piombino; the Luccbeſi, 

Piſani, Sanefi, all of them addreſs themſelves to him for his alliance and amity 3 Then the 
Venetians began to conſider, and refle& upon their indifcretion 3 who to gain two Towns 
in Lombardy, had made the King of France Maſter of two thirds of all Italy. Let any one 
now think with how little diffculty the ſaid King might have kept up his reputation in that 

Country, ifhe had obferv'd the rules aboveſaid, and protected his friends, who being nu- 
merous, and yet weak, and fearful, (ſome of the Pope, and ſome of the Venetians ) were 
alwayes under a neceſſity of ſtanding by him, and with their aſhſtance he might cafily have 
ſecured himſelf againſt any Competitor whatever. But he was no fooner in Mil2n, but he 
began to prevaricate, and ſend ſupplies to Pope Alexander, to put him in pofſethon of Ro- 
magna, not contidering that thereby he weakned himſelf, and diſoblig'd his friends who had 
thrown themſelves into his arms, and agrandized the Church, by adding to its ſpiritual au- 
thority (which was fo formidable before) ſo great a proportion of temporal , and having 
committed one error, he was forc'd to proceed fo far, as to put a fiop to the ambition of 
Pope Alexander , ard hinder his makirig himſelf Maſter of Twfcany, the faid Lewis was 
forced into Italy again. Nor was it enough for him to have advanced the intereſt of the 
Church, and deſerted his friends, but out of an ardent dehire to the Kingdom of Naples, 
he ſhared it with the King of Spain ; ſo that whereas before he was fole Umpire in Italy , 
he now entertained a Partner, to whom the ambitious of that Province, and his own Male- 
contents might repair upon occaſion 7 and whereas the King of that Kingdom might have 
been made his Pentioner, he turn'd out him, to put in another that might be able to turn 
out himſelt. | 

It is very obvious, and no more than Natural, for Princes to delire to extend their 
Dominion , and when they attempt nothing but what they are able to atcheive, they are 
app'auded, at leaſt not upbraided thereby Gur when they are unable to compaſs it, and 
yet will be doing, then they are condemned, and indeed not unworthily. 

If France then with. its own forces alone had been able to have enterpriz'd upon Naples, 
it ought to-have been done; but if her own private ſtrength was too weak , it ought not to 
have been divided : and if the diviſion of Lombardy to which ſhe confented with the 
Venetian, was excuſable z it was becauſe done to get footing in Italy 3 Bat this partition 
of Naples with the King of Spain, is extreamly to be condemned, becauſe not preſs'd or 
quicken'd by ſuch mnckiley as the former. Lewis therefore committed hive faults in thisEx- 
pedition: He ruin*d the interior Lords;He augmented the Dominion of a Neighbour Prince; 
He calF'd in a Forreigner as puiſſant as himſelf z He 'negleRted to continue there in perſon 3 
and planted no Colonies : All which errors might have been no inconvenience whilſt he 
had lived, had he not been guilty of a fixt, and that was depreffmg the power of the YVene- 
tian : It indeed he had not fided with the Church, nor brought the Spaniards into Italy, it 
had been bur reaſonable for him to have taken down the pride of the Venetian, but perſuing 
his firſt reſolutions, he ought not to have ſuffer'd them to be rain'd,, becauſe whil'ſt the 
Venetian ſtrength was intire, they would have kept off other people from attempting upon 
Lombardy, to which the Venetians would never have conſented, unleſs upon condition it 
might have been deliver'd tqghem, and the others would not in probability have forced it 
from France, to have given i them: and to haye contended with them boch, no body 
would have had the courage. *If it be urg'd that King Lewis gave up Komagna to the Pope, 
and the Kingdom of Naples, to the King of Spain, to evadea War , I anſwer; as _ 
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That a preſent miſchicfis not to be ſuffer'd to prevent a War, for the War is not averted, 
but protracted, and will follow with greater diſadvantage. 

It the Kings faith and engagements to the Pope to undertake this enterprize for hit, be 
obxed, and that he did it to recompence the diflolution of his Marriage, and the Cap 
which at his interceſſion his Holineſs had confer'd upon the Legat of Amboiſe , I refer them 
for an anſwer, to what I ſhall ſay hereafter about the faith of a Prince, how far it obliges. * 
So then King Lewis loſt Lombaray, becauſe he did not obſerve one of thoſe rules, which 
others have tollowed with ſucceſs in the Conqueſt of Frovinces, and in their deſire to keep 
them .: Nor is it an extraordinary thing, but what happens every day, and not without 
reaſon» To this purpoſe I remember I was once in diſcourſe with the Cardinal & Amboiſe 
at Nantes, at the time when Valentino (for ſo Ceſar Borgia Pope Alexander's Son was com- 
monly call'd) pofle(s'd himſelf of Romagna : - In the heat ot our Conference the Cardinal 
relling me that the Iralians were ignorant of the art of War 3 I replyed, that the French had 
as lictle skill in matters of State, for if they had had the leaſt policy in the world, they would 
never have ſuffer'd the Chxrch to have come to that height and Elevation. And it has been 
found fince by experience, that the grandeur of the Church and the Spaniard in Italy , is 
derived trom France, and that they m requital , have been theruine and expultion of the 
French. ' 

From hence a general rule may be deduc'd, and ſuch a one as ſeldom or never is ſubje& to 
Exception. Viz. That whoever is the occaſion of anotbers advancement, is the cauſe of bis own 
diminution : becauſe that advancement is founded either upon the conduct or power of the 
Donor, cither of which become ſuſpicious at length to the perſon preter'd. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Why the Kingdom of Darius wſurped by Alexander did not rebel againfl 
' bis 8ncceſſors, after Alexander was dead. 


= difficulties encountred in the keeping of a new Conqueſt being conſider'd, it may 
well be admired how it came to paſs that Alexander the Great, having in a few years 
made himſelf Maſter of Aſia, and dyed as ſoon as he had done, That ſtate could be kept trom 
Rebellion : Yet his Succeſſors enjoy'd it a long time peaceably, without any troublesor con- 
cuſſions but what ſprung from their own avarice and ambition. I anſwer, That all Monar- 
chies of which we have any record, were govern'd after two ſeveral manners ; Either by a 
Prince, and his Servants whom he vouchfafes out of his meer to conſtitute his Mini- 
fiers, and admits of their Aſhſtance in the Government of Fis Kingdom z or elſe by a 
Prince and his Barons who were perſons advanc'd to that quality, not by favour or 

of the Prince, but by the ancientneſs, and Nobility of their Extraction» Theſe Baroxs 
have their proper jurisdictions and ſubjets, who own their we pay them a 
natural reſpe&. Thoſe States which are govern'd by the Prince and his Servants, have their 
Prince more Arbitrary and abſolute, becauſe his Supremacy is acknowledged by every body, 
and if another be obeyed, it is only as his Miniſter and Subſtitute , without any affechion ro 
the Man. Examples of theſe different Governments, we may find in our time in the per- 
ſons of the Grand Signore, and the King of France. The whole Turk Monarchy is 
governed by a ſingle perſon, the reſt are but his Seryants, and Slaycs3 for diſtinguiſhing his 
whole Monarchy into Provinces and Governments, ( which they call Sangizcchr) he 

when and what Officers he thinks fit, and changes them as he pleaſes. Bur the 'King of 
France is eſtabliſhed in the middle (as it were) ot ſeveral great Lords, whoſe 
having been owned, and families beloved a long time rm they keep their pre- 
heminence, noris it in the King's power to deprive , without inevitable danger ro 
himſelf. He therefore who contiders the one with the other, will find the Tuwrki Empire 
harder to be ſubdued, bur when once conquered, more eafie to be kept - The reaſon of the 
difficulty is, becauſe the Uſarper cannot be call'd in by the Grandees -of the Empires nor 
hope any afliftance from the great Officers, to facilitate his Enterprize, which proccedsfrom 
the reaſonsaboveſaid, for being all flaves, 'and under obligation, they are not COr= 
rupted ; and it they could, little good was to be expected from them, being unable for the 
atorcfaid reaſons, to bring them any party: So that whoever i the Turk, muſt expect 
to hind him entire and united, and is to depend more upon proper force , than any 
diſorders among them 3 but having once ed chem, and beaten their Army beyond the 
pothbility of a recruit, the danger is at an end 3 for there is no body remeining ata: 
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" but the Family of the E r, which being once extinguiſhed, no body elſe has an 
_ with the cpls, = they are as little — ———— after the Victory, as they 
were to be relyed upon before. But in Kingdoms that __———_—_ according to the Model 
of France, it happens quite contrary, becaulc = ined ſome of the Barons, to your fide 
(and ſome of them will always be diſcontent, and defirous ot change) you may readily 
enter : They can (as I ſaid before) give you ealie admiiſion, and contribute to your ViRory, 
But todefend, and make good what you have got, bringsa long train of troubles and cala- 
mities with it, as well upon your friends, as your foes. Nor will it ſuthce to exterminate 
the race of the King  foraſmuch as other Princes will remain , who upon occation , will 
make themſelves heads of any Commotion, and they being neither to be fatistyed nor ex- 
tinguiſhed, you muſt of neceſſity be expell'd upon the firſt Inſurrection. 

Now if it be conſidered what was the Nature of Darixs his Government,it will be found 
to have been very like the Twrks,and therefore Alexander was obliged to nght them ,and hay- 
ing conquered them,and Darixs dying after the Victory,the Empire of thc Perſians remained 
quietly to Alexander for the reaſons aboveſaid 3 and his Succeſlors,had they continued united, 
might have injoyed it in peace, for in that whole Empire no Tumults ſucceeded, but what 
were raiſed by themſelves. But in Kingdoms that are conſtituted like France, it is otherwiſe, 
and impoſſible to poſſeſs them in quiet : From hence ſprung the many detections of Spain, 
France,and Greece from the Romans, by reaſon of the many little Principalities in thoſe ſeveral 
Kingdoms,of which,whil'{t there remained any memory,the Komans injoycd their poſſeſſion, 
in a great deal of incertainty,but when their memory was extin&,by power and diuturnity of 
Empire, they grew ſecure in their poſſeſſions, and quarrelling afterwards among themſelves, 
every Officer of the Komans was able to bring a party into the held, according to the latitude 
and extent of his Command in the ſaid Provinces, and the reaſon was , becauſe the race of 
their old Princes being extirpate, there was no body lett tor them to acknowledge, but the 
Romans. Theſe things therefore being conlidered, it is not to be wondred that Alexander 
had the good fortune to keep the Empire of Afia, whilit the reſt, as Pyrrbus and others, 
found ſuch difficulty to retain what they had got, for it came not to paſs from the ſmall , ox 
great Virtue of the Victor, but from the difference and variety of the Subject. 
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CHAP. V. 


How ſuch Cities and Principalities are to be Govern'd, who lived under 
their own Laws, before they were ſubdued. 


vw Hen States that are newly conquered , have been accuſtomed to their liberty, and 
lived under their own Laws, to keep them, three ways are to be obſerved : The 
firſt is utterly to ruine them ; the ſecond to live perſonally among them 3 the third is (con- 
tenting your ſelf with a Penſion from them) to permit them to injoy their old priviledges 
and Laws, ercQing a kind of Council of State, to conſiſt of a few, which may have a care 
of your intereſt, and keep the people in amity and obedience. And that Council being ſet 
up by you, and knowing that it ſubliſts only by your favour and authority, will not omit any 
thing that may propagate and inlarge them. A Town that has been anciently free, cannot 
more eaſily be __ in ſubjection, than by imploying its own Citizens, as may be ſeen by 
the Example of the Spartans, and Romans, The Spartans had got poſſeiſion of Athens, 
and Thebes, and ſetled an Oligarchie according to their fancy 3 and yet they loſt them again. 
The Komans to keep Capma, Cartbage, and Numantia, ordered them to be deſtroyed, and 
_—_ them by that means. Thinking afterwards to preſerve Greece, as the Spartans 
done, by allowing them their liberty, and indulging their old Laws, they found them- 
ſelves miſtaken; fo that they were forced to ſubvert many Cities in that Province, before 
they could keep it 3 and certainly that is the ſafeſt way which I know ; for whoever con- 
guers a free Town, and does not demoliſh it, commits a great error , and may expet to be 
ruin'd himſelf, becauſe whenever the Citizens are diſpoſed to a revolt, they betake them- 
ſelves of courſe to that bleſſed name of Liberty , and the Laws of their Anceſtors, which 
no length of time , nor kind uſage whatever will be able to eradicate, and let all poſſible 
care and proviſion be made to the contrary, unleſs they be divided ſome way or other, or 
the Inhabicants diſperſed, the thought of their old priviledges will never out of their heads, 
but upon all occations they will endeavour to recover them, as Piſs did after it had conti- 
nucd fo many years in ſubjeQtjon to the Florentines 3 But it falls out quite contrary, where 
the Cities or Provinces have been us'd to a Prince whoſe race is extirpated and gone 3 for 
being on the one ſide acculiomed to obey, and on the other, at a loſs tor their old Family, 
they 
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they can never agree to ſet up another, and will never know how to live freely withouez 
that they are not eaſily to be rempted torebel,, and the Prince may oblige them with leſs 
difficulty, and be ſecure of them when he hath done. \ But in a Commonwealth their hatred 
is more inveterate, their revenge more inſatiable, nor doesthe memory of their ancient lis 
berty ever ſuffer, or ever can ſuffer them to be-quiet : So that the moti ſecure way is Cither 
coruine them quite, or make your refidence among them. 
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CHAP. VL 
Of Principalities acquired by ones own proper ConduF# and Arms, 


[ no man think it ſtrange, if in ſpeaking of new Governments, either by Princes or 
States, I introduce great and eminent Examples; foraſniuch as men in their 4a&tions 
follow commonly the ways that are beaten, and when they would do any gencruus (lin » . 
they propoſe to themſelves ſome pattern of that Nature nevertheleſs , being impo-: : le to 
come upexactly to that, or to acquire that virtue in perte&.on which you detire ro 1nutac 3 
a wiſe man, ought always to fct betote him tor his Example te actions of great Mien, who 
have excell'd in the atchievement of ſorue great Exploit,. to the end that though his virtue 
and power arrives not at that perfection, it may at leaſt come as near as is pothible, and 
receive ſome tincture thereby : Like Experienced Archers, 'who obſerving the M x to be 
at great diſtance, and knowing the ſtrength of their Bow, and how far it will carry , they 
fix their aim ſomewhat higher than the Mark , not with detign to ſhoot at that height, 
but that by mounting theis Arrow to a certain proportion, - they may come the nearer to tae 
Mark they intend. I fay then, thar Principalitics newly acquired by an-upliart Prince, are 
more or leſs difficult to maintain, as he is more or leſs provideat thit gains them. And 
becauſe the happineſs of riſing trom a-private perſon to be a Prince, pr-:ſuppuſes great Vir- 
te, or Fortune, where both of them concur, they do much facil-tate th= conſervation of the 
Conqueſt : yet he who has committed leaſt to Fortune, has continued the loagett. Ie 
prevents much trouble likewiſe whea the Prince (haviag no betrer relidence elſewhere) is 
conſtrained to live perſonally among them. But to ſpeak of ſach who by their Virtue, 
rather than Fortune, have xs, themſelves to that Dignity, 1 ſay, that the moſt re- 
nowned and excellent, are Moſes , Cyrus , Romulus , Theſews, and the like : And though 
Moſer might be reaſonably excepted, as being only the Executioner of God's immediate 
Conn yet he deſerves to be mention'd, if it were only for that Grace which render'd 
him capable of Communication with God. But it we conſider Cyrus, and the reit of the 
Conquerors and Founders ot Monarchies, we thall nnd them extracrdinary 3 and examining 
their Lives aud Exploits, they will appear , not much different from Myſes, who had fo 
incomparable a Maier 3 tor by their Converſations and Succeſſes, they do not ſeem to have 
received any thing trom turtune, but occalion, and opportunity of introducing what 
forms of Governmeat they pleas'd 3 and as without that occation , the greatneſs of their 
Courage had never been known, ſo had not they been magnanimous, and taken hold of it, 
that occalion had hapned in vain. It was neceflary theretore tor Moſes, that the people of 
Iſ5a'l ſhould be in captivity in Egypt, that to free themſelves from bondage, they mighe be 
diſpos'd to follow him : It was convenient that Romulus (hould be turned out of Alba, and 
expoſed to the. wild beaſts when he was young, that he might afterwards be made King of 
Rome, and Founder. of that great Empire. It was not unneceſſary likewiſe that Cyrus 
ſhould tind the Perſians mutining «at the the Tyranny of the Meder, and that the Medes 
ſhould be grown ſoft, and effeminate with their long peace. Theſexs could never have 
given proof of his Virtuc and Generofity, had not the Athenians been in great troubles and 
confulion. Theſe great advantages, made thoſe great perſons Eminent , and their great 
Wiſdom knew how to improve them to the reputation; and inlargement of their Country. 
They then who become great by the wayes of Virtue (as the Princes aboveſaid) do meet 
with many diffculties, betore they arrive at their ends, but having compaſs'd them once 

they ealily keep them : The difficultiessn the acquiſition, ariſe in part from new Laws and 
Cuſtoms which they are fore'#rointroduce for the Eſtabliſhment and ſecurity of their own 
dominion 3 and this is to be conſidered that there is nothing more difficult to nndercake, 
more uncertain ro ſucceed, and more dangerous to manage, than to make ones felt Prince, 

and preſcribe new Laws: Becauſe he who innovatcs in that nagnner has for his Enemies all | 
thoſe who made any advantage by the Old Laws; and thoſe who expect benefit by the new, - 
will be buc cool and luke-warm in his defence 3/ which lake-warmneſs proceeds RC 
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tain aw for their adverſaries who have their old Laws on their ſide, and partly from a na- 
tural incredulity in mankirid , which gives credit but ſlowly to any new thing , unleſs re- 
eommended firſt by the experiment of ſucceſs. Hence it proceeds that the firſt time the ad- 
verſary has opportunity to make an attempt, he does it with great briskneſs,and vigour, but 
the defence is fo tepid and faint , that for the moſt part the new Prince, and his adhe- 
rents periſh together. Wheretore tor better diſcuſſion of this caſe , it is neceſſary to in- 
ire whether theſe innovators do ſtand upon their own feet, or depend upon other People; 
t is to ſay whether in the conduct of their affairs, they do make more uſe of their rheto. 
rick, than their Arms. In the firſt caſe, they commonly miſcarry, and their deſigns (el. 
dum ſucceed 3 but when their expectations are only trom themſelves], and they have 
power in their own hands to make themſelves obeyed , they run little or no hazard, and 
do frequently prevail. For further eviction , the Scripture ſhows us that thoſe of the Pro- 
phets whoſe Armes were in their hands, and had power to compel, ſucceeded better in 
the reformations which they deſigned 3 whereas thoſe who came only with exhortation and 
ood language , ſuffer'd Martyrdom and Baniſhment, becauſe ( betides the reafons above 
Pd ) the People are unconſtant , and ſuſceptible of any new Doctrine at firſt , but not ca- 
fily brought to retain it : ſo that things are to be ordered in ſuch manner that when their 
Faith begins to ſtagger , they may be torc'd to perſiſt. Moſes, Cyrns, Theſens , and Ro- 
mulxs could never have made their Laws to have been long obſerved , had they not had 
power tq have compelled it 3 as in our daysit happen'd to Frier Jerome Savanorola , who 
ruined himſelf by his new inſtitutions, as ſoon as the People of Florence began to deſert 
him for he had no means to confirm them who had been of his opinion, nor to conſtrain 
ſuch as difſented. Wherefore ſuch perſons meet with great difhculty in their affairs; all 
their dangers are ſtill by the way , which they can hardly overcome , but by ſome extraor- 
dinary virtue , and excellence : nevertheleſs when once they have ſurmounted them, and 
arrived at any degree of veneration , having ſupplanted thoſe who envyed their advance- 
ment , they remain puiſſant, and firm, and honorable, and happy. I will add to theſe 
great Examples , another perhaps not ſo conſpicuous 3 but one that will bear a proportion 
and reſemblance with the reſt, and ſhall ſatishe me for all others of that nature. It isof 
Hiero of Siracuſe who of a private perſon was made Prince of that City , for which he was 
beholding to fortune no further than for the occaſion , becauſe the Siracuſans being under 
oppreſſion, choſe him for their Captain, in which command he behav'd himſelf ſo well, he 
deſerved to be made their Prince, for he was a perſon of ſo great virtue and excellence,that 
thoſe who have writ of him,have given him this CharaQter,that even in his private condition, 
he wanted nothing bt a Kingdom to make him an admirable King, This Hiero ſubdued the 
old Militia, eſtabliſhed a newzrenounced the old Allies;confederated with others; and havin 
friends and forces of his own , he was able upon ſuch a foundation to erect what fabrick he 
pleas'd; fo that though the acquilition coſt him much trouble , he maintain'd it with 
little, 


CHAP. VIL 


Of new Principalities acquired by acccident , and the ſupplies 
of other People. 

Hey who from private condition aſcend to be Princes , and meerly by the indulgence 
of fortune, arrive without much trouble at their dignity , though it coſts them dear 
to maintain it , meet but little difficulty in cheir paſſage , being hurried as it were with 
wings, yet when they come to ſettle and eſtabliſh, then begins their miſery. Theſe kind 
of Perſons are ſuch as a#ain their dignity by Bribes, or conceſſion of ſome other great 
Prince, asit hapned t6everal in Greece in the Cities of Fonia, and upon the Hellepont ; 
where they were inveſted with that power by Darixs for his greater ſecurity and Glory, and 
to thoſe Emperours who arrived at the Empire by the corruption of the Souldiers. Theſe 
a I ſay,ſubſift wholly upon the pleaſure and fortune of thoſe who advanced them, which 
ing two things very valuable and uncertainithey have neithas knowledg nor power to con- 
tinue Jong in that degree z know not , becauſe unleſs he be a Man of extraordinary quali- 
tics and virtue , it is not reaſonable to think he can know how to command other pcople , 
who before lived always in a private condition himſelf z cannot , becauſe they have no for- 
ces upon whole triendſhip , and fidelity they can rely. Moreover States which are ſuddenly 
conquered(as all things elſe in nature whoſe riſe and increaſe is ſo ſpeedy )can have no = = 
| ound- 
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foundation-, but what will be ſhaken and ſupplanted by the firſt guſt of adverſicy, unleſs 
they who have been ſo ſuddenly exalted , be fo wiſe as to prepare prudently in tinie for the 
conſervation of what fortune threwſo luckily into their lap,and eſtabliſh afterwards ſuch fun- 
damentals for their duration, as others ( which I ryentioned before ) have done in the like 
caſes. About the arrival at this Authority cither by virtue, or good fortune, I ſhall in- 
ſtance in two examples that are freſh in our memory ; one is Francis Sforzs, the other Ce- 
ſar Borgia , Sforza by juſt means, and extraordinary virtue made himſelf Duke of Milan a 
and injoycd it in great peace, though gained with much trouble. Borgia on the other fide 
( called commonly Duke Valentine ) got ſeveral fair territories by the fortune of his Father 
Pope Alexander , and loſt them all after his death , though he uſed all his induſtry,and im- 
ployed all the Arts which a wiſe and brave Prince ought to do to fix himſelf in the ſphear, 
where the Arms , and fortune of other People had placed him: For he ( as I faid before ) 
who laid not his foundation in time , may yet raiſe his ſuperſtructure,but with great trouble 
tothe Archite& , and great danger to the building. It therefore the whole progre's of the 
ſaid Duke be conſidered , it will be found what ſolid foundations he had laid for his future 
dominion, of which progrels I think it not ſuperfluous to diſcourſe , becauſe I know not 
what better precepts to diſplay before a new Prince, than the example of his a&tions, and 
though his own orders and methods did him no good , it was not ſo much his fault, as the 
malignity of his fortune. 

Pope Alexander the fixth had a deſire to make his SonDuke Valentine great,but he ſaw many 
blocks and impediments in the way both for the preſent , and future. Firſt he could not 
ſce any way to advance him to any territory that depended not upon the Church and to 
thoſe in his gift , he was ſure the Duke of Milan, and the Venetians would never conſent , 
for Faenza and Riminum had already put themſelves under the Venetian protetion. He 
was likewiſe ſenſible that the forces of Italy , eſpecially thoſe who were capable of ailiſting 
him, were in the hands of thoſe who ought to apprehend the greatneſs of the Pope, as the 
Orſini , Coloneſi , and their followers, and theretore could not repoſe any great contidence 
in them : beſides the Laws and alliances of all the States in Italy muſt of neceſſity be diſtur- 
bed, before he could make himſelt Maſter of any part, which was no hard matter to do, 
finding the Venetians upon ſome private intereſt of their own inviting the French to anvther 
expedition into Italy , which his Holineſs was ſo far trom oppoling , that he promoted ic 
by the diflolution of King Lewis his former marriage. Lewis theretore paſſed the Alps by 
the aſſiſtance of the Venetians , and Alexanders conſent, and was no ſooner in Mar, but 
he ſent forces to athit the Pope in his enterprize againſt Romagna, which was immediatly 
ſurrendrcd upon the Kings reputation. Romagna being in this manner reduc'd by the Duke, 
and the Colonneſi defeated , being ambitious not only to keep what he had got, but to ad- 
vance in his Conqueſts , two things obſtructed 3 one was the infidelity of his own Army 3 
the other, the averſion of the French : for he was jealous of the forces of the VUrſini who 
were in his ſervice 3 ſuſpe&ed they would tail him in his need, and either hinder his con- 
queſt, or take it from him when he had done 3 and the fame fears he had of the French; and 
his jealoube of the Urſini was much increaſed, when after the expagnation of Faenſa,afſaul- 
ting Bologya , he found them very cold and backwatd in the attack: and the King's incli- 
nation he diſcover'd , when having poſſe(s*d himſelf of the Dutchy of Urbin , he invaded 
Tuſcany , and was by him requir'd todeſiſt. Whereupon the Duke reſolved to depend no 
longer upon fortune, and foreign aſliſtance , and the firſt courſe he took, was to weaken 
the party of the-Urſini , and Colonniin Kome , which he effected very neatly , by debauch- 
ing ſuch of their adherants as were Gentlemen , taking them into his own ſervice, and gj<- 
ving them honorable penſions, and Governments, and Commands, according to their 
reſpeRive qualities , ſo that ina few months , their paſſion for that fation evaporated, and 
they turn'd all for the Duke. After thishe attended an opportunity of ſupplanting the Ur- 
fini , as he had done the Family of the Colonni before which happened very luckily, and 
was as luckily improved : for the Urſini conlidering too tate that the greatneſs of the Duke 
and the Church tended totheir ruine , held a Council at a place called Magione in Perugia , 
Which occalioned the rebellion of Urbix , the tumults in Romagna, anda thouſand 

to the Duke beſides 3 but though he overcame them all by the atſiſtance of the French , and 
recovered his reputation, yet he grew weary of his forcign allies ,' as having nothing fur- 
ther to oblige them , and betook himſelf to his artifice , which he indir | dexterouſly, 
that the i reconciled themſelves to him , by the mediation of Seignor Paulo, with 
whom for his ſecurity he comported ſo handſomly by paring with mony, rich ſtuffs , 
and Horſes, that being convinced of his integrity , he conducted them to Sinigag/ie, and 
deliver'd them into the Dukes hands. Having by this means exterminated the chief of 


his adverſaries , and reduC'd their friends, the Duke had Ya" 
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neſs, having gain'd Romagna and the Dutchy of Urbin , and infinuated with the People by 
iving them a guſt of their futurefclicity.And becauſe this part isnot unworthy to be known, 
For imitation ſake , I will not paſs it in filence. When the Duke had poſleſ(s'd himſelf of 
Romagna , finding it had been governed by poor and inferiour Lord's , who had rather 
robb'd than corrected their ſubje&s , and given them more occalion of diſcord than unity , 
inſomuch as that Province was full of robberies , riots , and all manner of inſolencies; to 
reduce them to unanimity , and ſubjeRion to Monarchy , he thought it neceſſary to pro. 
vide them a good Governor , and thereupon he confer'd that charge upon Remiro d'Orco , 
with abſolute power , though he was a cruel, and a paſſionate Man. Orco was not 
long before he had ſetled it in peace, with no ſma]l reputation to himſelf. Afterwards the 
Duke apprehending ſo large a power might grow odious to the People , he erected a Court 
of judicature in the middle of the Province, in which every City had its advocate , and an 
excellent pexſon was appointed to prelide. And becauſe he diſcover'd that his paſs'd ſeverity 
had created him many Enemies to remove that ill opinion , and recover the affeQions of 
the Pcople , he had a mind to ſhow that if any cruelty had been exerciſed, it proceeded not 
from him , but from the arrogance of his Miniſter 3 and for their further contirmation 3 he 
cauſed the ſaid Governor to be apprehended , and his Head chopt off one morning in the 
Market place at Ceſena, with a wooden dagger on one fide of him, and a bloody knife on 
the other 3 the ferocity of which ſpeRacle not only appeas'd , but amaz'd the People for a 
While, But reaſſuming our diſcourſe , I ſay the Duke huding himſelt powerful enough , 
and ſecure againſt preſent danger, being himſelf as ſtrong as he delired,and his neighbours in 
a manner reduced to an incapacity of hurting him,being willing to go on with his conqueſts, 
there remaining nothing but a jealouſic of France , and not without cauſe, for he knew 
that King had tound his errour at laſt,and would be ſure to obſtruct him. Hereupon he be- 
gan to look abroad for new allics, and to heſitate and ſtagger towards France , as appear- 
cd when the French Army advanced into the Kingdom of Naples againſt the Spaniards who 
had beſcig'd Cajets z his great deſign was to ſecure himſelf againſt the French, and he had 
doubtleſs done it , if Alexander had lived. Theſe were his proviſions againſt the dangers 
that were iminent , but thoſe that were remote , were more doubtful and uncertain. The 
firſt thing he feared was. left the next Pope ſhould be his enemy,and reaſſume all that Alexen- 
der had given him 3 to prevent which he propoſed four ſeveral ways. The firſt was by de- 
ſtroying the whole line of thoſe Lord's whom he had diſpoſſeſs'd , that his Holineſs might 
have no occaſion to reſtore them 3 The ſecond was tocajole the Nobility in Rome,and draw 
them over to his party , that thereby he might put an aw, and reſtraint upon the Pope. 
The third was, if poſſible to make the Colledge his friends. The fourth was to make 
himſelf ſo ſtrong before the Death of his Father , as to be able to ſtand upon his own legs, 
and repel the hiſt violence that ſhould be praftiſed againſt him. Three of theſe four expe- 
dicnts he had try'd before Alexander died, and was in a fair way for thefourth, all the 
diſſciz'd Lord's which came into his Clutches, he put todeath , and left few of them re- 
maining : he had infinuated with the Nobility of Rome , and got a great party in the Cot- 
ledge of Cardinals , and as to his own corroboration , he had _ to make himſelf Ma- 
fier of Tuſcaxy , had got poſſciſion of Perugia , and Piombino already , and taken Piſz into 
his proteGion : and having now no farther regard of the French ( who were beaten out 'of 
the Kingdom of Naples by the Spaniard , and both of them reduc'd to a necclity of ſeeking 
hisamity ) he leapt bluntly into Piſa, after which Lacca, and Siena ſubmitted without 
much trouble , partly in hatred to the Florentines ,' and partly for fear, and the Florentines 
were grown deſperate & without any hopes of relick;ſo that had theſe things hapned before, 
as they did the ſame year in which Alexander dicd, doubtleſs he had gain'd ſo much ſtrength 
and reputation , that he would have ſtood firm by himſelf, upon the baſis of his own pow- 
er and conduct , without de neing upon fortune, or any foreign ſupplies. But his Fa- 
ther died five years after his Fa | taken up Arms, and left him nothing ſolid, and in 
certainty but Ramagua only , the xeſt were in nubibxs , infeſted with two tormidable Ar- 
ries, and himſclt moxcally tick. This Duke was a Man of that magnanimity and prudence, 
underkood fo well which way Men were to be wheedled , or deſtroy'd, and fuch were the 


foundations that he had laid in a ſhort time , that had he not had thoſe two great Armies +» 


yet 
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yet he had power enough to keep any man out who he thought was his Enemy : But had 
it been his fortune to have been well when his Father Alexauder dyed, all things had ſuc- 
ceceded to his mind. He told me himſelt about the time that Julixs XI. was created, that 
he had conſidered well the accidents that might betall him upon the death of his Father, and 
provided againſt them all, only he did not imagine that at his death, he ſhould be {o near it 
himſclt. Upon ſerious Examination therefore of the whole Condu&t of Duke Valentize, 1 
ſce nothing to be reprehended, it ſeems rather proper to me to propoſe him (asI have done) 
as an Example tor the imitation of all ſuch as by the favour of fortune, or the ſupplics of 
other Princes, have got into the ſaddle for his mind being fo large , and his intentions fo 
high, he could not do otherwiſe, and nothing could have oppoſed the greatneſs and wiſ- 
dom of his deſigns, but his own intirmity, and the death of his Father. He therefore who 
thinks it neceſlary in the minority of his Dominion to ſecure himſelf againſt his Enemies 3 
togain himſelt Friends, to overcome whether by force, or by fraud 3 to make himſelf 
belov*d, or fear'd by his people 3 to be followed and reverenced by his Soldiers 3 to deſtroy 
and exterminate ſuch as would do him injury 3 torepcal and ſuppreſs old Laws , and intro- 
duce new 3 to be ſevere, grateful, magnanimous , liberal , caſhier and disband ſuch of his 
Army as were unfaithful, and put new in their places; manage himſelf fo in his alliances 
with Kings and Princes, that all of them ſhould be either obliged to requite him, or affear'd 
to offend him 3 He I ſay cannot hnd a treſher or better Model than the actions of this Prirfte. 
If in any thing he be to be condemned, it is in ſuffering the Ele&tion of Fulins XI. which 
was much to his prejudice 3 for though (as is ſaid before) he might be unable to make the 
Pope as he pleaſed ; yet it was in his power to have put any one by, and he ought never to 
have conſentcd to the Election of any of the Cardinals whom he had formerly offended, or 
who after thcir promotion were like to be jealous of him; for men are as miſchievous for 
fear, as for hatred. Thoſe Cardinals which he had diſobliged, were among others, the 
Cardinals of St. Peter ad Vincula, Colonno, St. George, and Aſcanins. The reſt, if any of 
them were advanced to the Papacy, might well be atraid of him , except the Spaniſh Cardi- 
nals, and the Cardinal of Roan z the Spaniards by reaſon of their obligations and alliance 
and the other, by rcaſon of his intereſt in the Kingdom of France. Wherefore above all 
things, the Duke ſhould have made a Spaniſh» Cardinal Pope 3 and it that could not have 
been done, he ſhould rather have conſented to the Election of Roan, than St. Peter ad Vin- 
cla; for *tis weakncſs to believe, that among great perſons, new obligations can obliterate 
old injurics and diſguſts. So that in the Election of this Julixs XI. Duke Valentine com- 
mitted an Error that was the cauſe of his utter deſtruction. 


CHAP. VIIL 


of ſuch as have arriv'd at their Dominion , by 
wicked and unjuſtifiable means. 


Ow becauſe there arc two ways from a private perſon to become a Prince, which ways 

are not altogether to be attributed either to fortune or management, I think it not 
convenient to preternit them , though of one of them I may ſpeak more largely , where 
occaſion is offered to treat more particularly of Republicks. One of theſe ways is when one 
is advanced to the Soveraignty by any illegal and nefarious means : The other when a Citi- 
zen by the favour and partiality of his Fellow-Citizens is made Prince of his Country. I 
ſhall ſpeak of the firſt in this Chapter, and juſtifie what I ſay by two Examples, one Ancient, 
the other Modern, without entring, farther into the merits of the cauſe, as judging them 
ſufficient for any man who is neceſſitated to follow them. Agathocles the Sicilian, not only 
from a private, but from a vile and abje& Condition, was made King of Siracuſe, and be- 
ing but the Son of a Potter, he continued the difſoluteneſs of his lite, thorow all the degrees 
of his fortune : Nevertheleſs his vices were accompanied. with ſuch courage and adtivity, 
that he applyed himſclfto the Wars, by which, and his great induſtry , he came at length 
to be Pretor of Siracuſe : Being ſerlcd in that Dignity, and having concluded to make him- 
ſelf Prince, and hold that by violence, withour obligation to any body, which was conferred 
upon him by conſent, he ſetled an intelligence with Amilcar the Carthaginian, who was 
then at the head of an Army in Sicily, and calling the People and Senate of Siracuſe toge- 
ther one morning, as if he had been to conſult them in ſome matter of importance to the 
State, upon a ſignal appointed, he caus'd his Soldiers to kill all the Senators, and the moſt 
wealthy of the people 3 after whoſe death, he uſurped and poſſeſſed the Dominion of that 
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City, withcut any obſtruction : and though afterwards he loſt two great Battails to the 
Carthaginians, and at length was befieg'd, yet he was not only able to detend-that City, but 
Jeaving part of his forces for the ſecurity of that, with the reſt he tranſported into Affrick, 
and ordered things ſo, that in a ſhort time he rcliev'd Siracuſ#, and reduced the Carthagi- 
xians into ſuch extream necefhity.that they were glad ro make peace with him,and contenting 
themſdves with Affrick, leave Sicily to Agathocles, He then who examines the Exploits 
and Condu of Agathocles, will find little or nothing that may be attributed to fortune, 
ſeeing he roſe not (as is ſaid before) by the favour of any man, but by the ſicps and grada- 
tions of War 3 with a thouſand difficulties and dangers having gotten that Government, 
which he maintained afterwards with as many noble Atchievements. Nevertheleſs it cannot 
be called Virtue in him to kill his fellow-Citizens, betray his Fricnds, to be without faith, 
without pity, or Religion 3 theſe are ways may get a Man Empire, but no glory nor repu- 
tation : Yet if the Wiſdom of Agathocles be conlidered, his dexterity in encountring , and 
overcoming of dangers, his Courage in ſupporting and ſurmounting his misfortuncs 3 I do 
not ſee why he ſhould be held inferious to the beſt Captains of his time. But his unbounded 
cruelty, and barbarous inhumanity, added to a million of other Vices, willnot permit that 
he be numbred amongſt the moſt Excellent Men. So then that which he performed cannot 
juſtly be attributed to either Fortune or Virtue, for he did all himſelf without either the one 
or the other. In our days under the Papacy of Alexander VI. Oliverotto da Fermo being 
left young many years ſince by his Parents, was brought up by his Unckle by the Mothers 
fide, call'd John Togliani, and in his youth liſted a Soldier under Paxlo Vitelli, that m_ 
improved himſelf by his Diſcipline , he might be capable of ſome Eminent Comma 
Paulo being dead, he ſerved under Vitellezzo his Brother, and in ſhort time by the acutenels 
of his parts, and the briskneſs of his Courage, became one of the beſt Officers in his Army. 
But thinking it beneath him to continue in any Man's Service, he conſpir'd with ſome of 
his fellow-Citizens of Fermo. (to whom the ſervitude of their Country , was more agrecable 
than its liberty) by the help of Vizelleſco to ſeize upon Fermo : In order to which, he writ a 
Letter to his Unckle John Fogliani, importing, That having been abſent many years, he 
had ſome thoughts ot viſiting him and Fermo, and taking ſome little diverſion in the place 
where he was born, and becauſe the deſign of his Service had been only che gaining of Ho- 
nour, That his tellow-Citizens might ſee his time had not been ill ſpent, he deſired admiſ- 
ſion for a hundred Horſe of his Friends, and his Equipage, and beg'd of him that he would 
take care they might be ——_— received, which would redound not only to his Honour, 
but his Unckles, who had had the bringing him up. Job was not wanting in any Office to 
his Nephew, and having caus'd him to be nobly received, he lodged him in his own Houſe, 
where he continued ſome days, preparing in the mean time what was neceſſary to the Exe- 
cution of his wicked deſign. He made a great Entertainment, to which he invited Fobx 
Fogliani, and all the chict Citizensin the Town. About the end of the treatment, when 
they were entertaining one another, as is uſual at fuch times, Oliverotto very ſubtilly pro- 
moted certain grave diſcourſes about the greatneſs of Pope Alexander, and Ceſar his Son, 
and of their Deligns 3 John and the reſt replying freely to what was ſaid , Oliverotto ſmil'd, 
and told them thoſe were points to be argued more privately , and thereupon removing 
into a Chamber, his Unckle, and the rett of his fellow-Citizens followed ; They were ſcarce 
fate down, before Soldiers (who were conceal'd about the room) came forth, and kill'd all 
of them, and the Unckle among the reft; After the Murder was committed Oliverotto 
mounted on Horſe back, rid about, and rummaged the whole Town, having beſieged the 
chief Magiſtrate in his Palace 3 ſo that for fear, all people ſubmitted , and he eſtabliſh'd a 
Government of which he made himſelf head. Having put ſuch to death as were diſcontentcd, 
and in any capacity of doing him hurt, he bortifyed himſelf with new Laws, both Military 
and Civil, inſomuch as in a years time he had not only fixed himſelf in Fermo, but was 
become terrible to all that were 4bout him 3 and he would have been as hard as Agathocles 
to be ſupplanted, had he not ſuffered himſelf to have been circumvented by Ceſar Borgis, 
when at Singalia (as aforeſaid) he took the Urſmi, and Vitelli, where alſo he himſelf was 
taken a year after his Parracide was committed, and ſtrangled with his Maſter Vitelozzo from 
whom he had learncd all his good qualities, and evil. 

Ic may feem wonderful to ſome people how it ſhould come to paſs that Agathocles, and 
ſuch as he, after ſo many Freacheries, and ats of inhumanity, ſhould live quietly in their 
own Country ſo long, defend themſelves ſo well againſt foreign Enemies, and none of thei 
Subjects conſpire againſt them at home 3 ſeeing ſeveral others, by reaſon of their cruelty , 
have not been able, even in times of Peace, as well as War , to defend their Government. 
F conceive it tell out according as their cruelty was well or ill applycd : I fay well applycd 
(if that word may be added toan ill ation) and it may be called fo, when committed but 

Once, 
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once, and that of neceſſity for ones own preſervation, but never repeated afterwards, and 
even then converted as much as pollible to the benefit of the Subje&t. 1! applyed, arc ſuch 
cruelties as are but few in the beginning, but in time do rather multiply than decreaſe. 
Thoſe who are guilty of the hrſt , do receive afliſtance ſometimes both from God arid Man, 
and Agathbocles is an inſtance. But the others cannot poſſibly ſubliſt long : From whence it 
is to be obſerved, 'that he who uſurps the Government of any State, is to execute and put 
in praQtice all the cruelties which he thinks material at once, that he may have no occaſion to 
renue them often, but that by his diſcontinuance, he may mollifie the people, and by his 
benchts, bring them over to his fide : He who does otherwiſe, whether for fear,or ill Coun- 
ſel, is obliged to be always ready with his Knife in his hand , for he can never repoſe any 
confidence in his Subjects, whilſt they, by reaſon of his freſh and continued inhumanities 
cannot be ſecure againſt him : So then Injuriesare to be committed all at once , tha the 
laſt being the leſs, the diſtaſte may be likewiſe the lefs 3 but benefits ſhould be diſtilled by 
drops, that the reliſh may be the greater. Above all a Prince is ſo to behave himſelf towards 
his Subje&s, that neither good fortune or bad ſhould be able to alter him 3 for being once 
aſſaulced with adverſity, you have no time to do miſchief, and the good which you do, does 
you no good, being looked upon as forced, and fo no thanks to be due for it. 


— — — a_—_—_— 
CHAP. IX. 
of Civil Principality. 


| Shall ſpeak now of the other way, when a Principal Citizen not by wicked corittivance; 
or intollerable violence is made Soveraign of his Country, which may be called a Civil 
Principality, and is not to be attained by either Virtue, or Fortune alone, but by a lucky 
ſort of crattz This Man I ſay arrives at the Government by the favour of the people or No- 
bility 3 for in all Cities the meaner, and the better ſort of Citizens are of different humours, 
and it procceds from hence that the common people are not willing to be commanded and 
oppreſſed by the great ones, and the great ones are not to be ſatisfyed without it : From this 
diverſity of appetire, one of theſe three Effetsdoariſe, Principality , Liberty , or Licen- 
tiouſnels. Principality is cauſed cither by the e, or the great ones, as either the one, or 
the other has occation : The great ones hnding themſelves unable to rejiſt the popular tor- 
rent, do many times unanimouſly confer their whole Authority upon one Perfon, and create 
him Prince, that undet his proteQtion they may be quiet and ſecute. The People on the 
other fide, when over-power'd by their Adverſaries, do the ſame thing, tranſmitting their 
power to a ſingle perſon, who is made King for their better defence: He who arrives at 
the Soveraignty by the aſſiſtance of the great ones, preſerves it with more difficulty , than 
he whois advanced by thepeople, becauſe he has about him many of his old Aﬀociates, who 
thinking themſelves his Equals, are not to be dire&ed and managed as he would have them. 
But he that is preferred by the people, ſtands alone without Equals, and has no body, or 
very few about him, but what are ready to obey : Moreover the Grandees are hardly to be 
ſatisfied without injury to others, which is otherwiſe with the people, becauſe their deſigns 
are more reaſonable, than the defigns of the great ones, which are fixt upon commanding, 
and oppreſſing altogether, whilſt the people endeavour only to defend and ſecure them- 
ſelves. Moreover where the people is adverſe, the Prince can never be ſafe, by reaſon of 
their numbers 3 whereas the great ones are but few, and by confequence not ſo dan 

The worlt that a Prince can expe from an injured and incenſed people, is to be deſerted 3 
but if the great ones be provoked, heis not only to fear abandoning, but conſpiracy, and 
bandying againſt him for the greater ſort being more provident and cunning, they look 
out in time to their own ſafety, and make their intereſt with the perſon, who they hope will 
overcome. Belides the Prince is obliged to live always with one and the ſame people , but 
with the Grandees he is under no obligation; for he may create, and degrade ad- 
vance and remove them as he pleaſes. Burt for for the berter Explication of this part, I ſay, 
That theſe great men are to be contidered two ways eſpecially z That is , whether in the 
manner of their adminiſtration they do wholly follow the fortune and intereſt of the Prince, 
or whether they do otherwiſe. Thoſe who devote themle]ves entirely to his buſineſs, and 
are not rapacious, are to be valued and preferred. Thoſe who are more remiſs, and will 
not ſtick to their Prince, do it commonly upon two Motives, cither out of lazineſs or fear 
(and in thoſe caſes they tnay be employed, eſpecially if they be wiſe and of govd Counſel, 
becauſe if aBairs proſper, thou gaineſt honour thereby 3 it they miſcarry , thou needeſt go? 
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to fear them) or upon ambition, and deſign, and that is a token that their thoughts are 
more intent upon their own advantage than thine. Of theſe a Prince ought always to have 
a more than ordinary care, and order them as it they were Enemies profeſſed , for in his 
diſtrc(s they will be fure to ſet him forwards, and do what they cah to deſtroy him. He 
therefore who comes to be Prince by the favour and ſuffrage of the people, is obliged to 
keep them his fricnds, which (their delire being nothing but freedom from oppreſſion) 
may be ealily done. But he that is preferred by the intereſt of the Nobles againſt the minds 
of the Commons, is above all things to indeavour to ingratiate with the people, which 
will be as the other, if he undertakes their protection : And Men receiving good Offices, 
where they expcdted ill, are indear'd by the ſurprize, and become better aftected to their 
Bencfactor, than perhaps they would have been, had he been made Prince by their imme. 
diate favour. Thercarc many ways of inſfinuating with the people , of which no certain 
rule can be given, becauſe they vary according to the diverlity of the ſubje&, and therefore 
I ſhall paſs them at this time, concluding with this aſiertion , that it is neceſſary above all 
things, that a Prince preſerves the affcCtions of his people, otherwiſe in any Exigence, he 
has no refuge nor remedy. Nabides Prince of the Spartans, ſuſtained all Greece, anda Vi- 
Qorious Army of the Romans, and dcetended his Government and Country againſt them all; 
and to do that great ation, it was ſufhcient for him to ſecure himſelf againſt the Machina+ 
tions of a gw, whereas if the people had been his Enemy , that would not have done it. 
Let no man impugn my opinion with that old ſaying, He that builds upon the people, builds 
pon the ſand. That is true indeed when a Citizen of private Condition relics upon the 
pcople, and perſwades himfclt that when the Magiſtrate, or his Adverſary, gocs about to 
oppreſs him, they will bring him off, in which caſe many preſidents may be produced, and 
particularly the Gracchi/ in Rome, and Georgio Scali in Florence, But if the Prince that 
builds upon them, knows how to command, and be a man of Courage , not dejected in 
adverlity, nor dehcient in his other preparations, but keeps up the ſpirits of his people by his 


own Valour and Conduct, he (hall never be deſerted by them, nor tind his foundation laid in 


a wrong, place. 
Thele kind of Governments are moſt tottering and uncertain, when the Prince ſtrains of a 


ſaddain, and paſſes (asat one leap) from a Civil,” to an abſolutepower, and the reaſon is, 
becauſe they cither command and aCt by themſelves, or by the Miniftery and Mediation of 
the Magiſtrate : In this la{i caſe their authority is weaker, and more tickliſh, becauſe it de- 
pends much upon the pleaſure and concurrence ot the Chief Officers, (who (in time of ad- 
verlity eſpecially) can remove them eaſily, cithcr by neglecting, or reſiſting their Com- 
mands : Nor is there any way for ſuch a Prince in the perplexity of his affairs to cſtabliſh 2 
Tyranny, becauſe thoſe Citizens and Subjefts who uſed to exerciſe the Magjiſtracy , retain 
ftill ſuch power and influence upon the people, that they will not infringe their Laws , to 
obey his 3 and in time of danger he ſhall always want ſuch as he can truſt, So that a Prince 
is not to take his meaſurcs according to what he ſecs in times of peace, when of the Subjects 


(having nothing to do but to be governed) every one runs, every one promiſes, and every 


onedycs for him, when death is at adiſtance : But when times are tempeſtuous, and the 
ſhip of the State has need of the help and aſſiſtance of the SubjeR, there are but few will 
expoſe themſelves ; And this experiment is the. more dangerous, becauſe it can 
be practiſed but once : So then , a Prince who is provident and wiſe ought to carry 
hinſelt fo, that in all places, times, and occaſions the people may have need of his admini- 
ſtxation and Regiment, and ever after they ſhall be faithful and true. 


—— 


CHAP. X, 
How the ſtrength of all Principalities is to be computed. 


: Hh any man that examines the nature of Principalitics, it is worthy his conſideration, 
whether a Prince has power and territory cnough to ſubfiſt by himſelf, or whether he 
nceds the affiſtance, and prote&tion of other people. To clear the point a little better, I 
think thoſe Princes capable of ruling who are able cither by the numbers of their men, or 
the greatneſs of their wealth to raile a compleat Army, and bid Battail to any that ſhall 
invade them 3 and thoſe I think depend upon others, who of themſelves dare not meet their 
Encmy in the tield, but are forced to keep within their bounds, and defend them as well as 
they can. Of the tirlt we have ſpoken already, and ſhall ſay more as orcalion is preſented. 
Ot the ſecond no more can be ſaid, but to adviſe ſuch Princes to ſtrengthen and tortitie the 
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Capital Town in their Dominions, and not to trouble himſelf with the whole Country 3 
and whoever ſhall do that, and in other things, manage himſelf with his Subjects as I have 
deſcribed, and perhaps ſhall do hereafter, ſhall with great caution be invaded, for men arc 
generally wary and tender of enterprizing any thing that is difficult, and no great caline(s 
isto be found in attacking a Town well tortified and provided, where the Prince is not 
hated by the people. 

The Towns in Germany are many of them free 3 though their Country and difiri& be but 
ſmall, yet they obey the Emperor but when they pleaſe, and are in no awe, either of him, 
or any other Prince of the Empire, becauſe they are all ſo well fortified, every one looks 
apon the taking of any one of them as a work of great difficulty and time, their Walls being 
ſo ſtrong, their Ditches ſo deep, their works fo regular, and well provided with Cannon, 
and their ſtores and Magazines always furniſh'd for a Twelvemonth. Beſides which,for the 
aliment and ſuſtenance of the people, and that they may be no burthen to the publick, they 
have work-houſes, where fora year together the poor may be employed in ſuch things as are 
the Nerves and lite of that City, and ſuſtain themſelves by their labour. Military Diſcipline 
and Exerciſes are likewiſe much in requeſt there, and many Laws and good Cuſtoms they 
have to maintain them. 

A Prince then who has a City well fortified, and the affections of his people, is not ealily 
to be moleſted, and he chat docs moleſt him, is like to repent it, for the affaixs of this world 
are ſo various, it is almoſt impothble for any Army to lye quietly a whole year before a 
Town, without interruption. It any objects that the people having houſes and poſſeſhons 
out of the Town, will not have patience toſee them plundered and burned 3 and that Cha- 
rity to thernſelves will make them forget their Prince ; I anſwer, That a wiſe and dexterous 
Prince will cafily evade thoſe difficulties, by encouraging his Subjets, & perſwading them, 
ſometimes their troubles will not be long 3 ſometimes inculcating, and poſſefling them with 
the cruelty ofthe Enemy3 and ſometimes by corretiug and ſecuring himſelf nimbly of ſuch 
as appear too turbulent and audacious. Moreover the uſual practice is for the Enemy to 
plunder and ſet the Country on fire at their tirft coming, whil'& every man's ſpirit is hi 
and fixed upon defence; fo that the Prince needs not concern himſelf, nor be fearful of that, 
for thoſe miſchiefs are paſs'd, and inconveniencies received , and when the people in three 
or four days time begin to be cool, and conſider things foberly , they will tind there is no 
remedy, and joyn more cordially with the Prince, way ty him as under an obligation 
tothem, for having ſacrificed their Houſes and Eſtates in his defence. - And the Nature of 
Man is ſuch, to take as much pleaſure in having obliged another, as in being obliged hunſelf. 
Wherefore all things fairly conſidered, it is no ſuch hard matter for a Prince not only to gain, 
but toxxetain the attection of his Subjects, and make them patient of a long Siege, if he be 
wiſe, and provident, and takes care, they want nothing, cither for their livelyhood or 
defence. 


CHAP. XI. 
Of Eccleſtaftical Principalities. 


EH remains nothing of this Nature to be diſcourſed, but of Eccleſiaſtical Principalities, 
about which the greateſt difficulty is to get into poſſeſſion , becauſe they are gained 
either by Fortune or Virtuc, but kept without cither, being appyengs by ancient Statutes 
univerſally received in the Chriſtian Church, which are of ſuch power and authority, they 
do keep their Prince in his Dignity, let his converſation or conduct be what it will. Theſe 
are the only perſons who have Lands, and do not defend them, Subjects, and do not govern 
them, and yet their Lands are not taken from them though they never defend them , nor 
their SubjeQts diffarished, though they never regard them; ſo that theſe Principalities are 
the happieft and moti fecure in the world; but being managed by a ſupernatural power 
abovethe wifdom and contrivance of Man ; I fhaft no more of them, for being ſet 
up, and continued by God himſelf, it would be great preſumption in any man who ſhould 
undertake to diſpute them. Nevertheleb, if it (ſhould be queſtioned how it came to paſs 
that in Temporal things the Church is arrived at that heighth , ſeeing that before Alexan- 
der's time, Falion Princes, not only ſuch as were Soveraigns, but every Barox and Lord, 
how inconſiderable foever iu T affairs, eſteemed of them but little 3 yet ſince; it 
has been ablenot only to ftartle and confront the King of France, but to drive him out of 
Italy, and to ruine the Venetians, the reaſon of which,though already well known,I think it 
not fapexflaous, to revive in fome meafure. | Before 
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Before Charles King of France paſſed himſfelt into Italy , that Province was under the 
Empirc of the Pope, the Venetians, the King of Naples, Duke of Mitan, and the Floren. * 
tines, It was the intereſt of theſe Potentates , to have a care, ſome of them that no foreign 
Prince ſhould come with an Army into Italy, and ſome that none among themſelves ſhould 
uſurp upon the other. Thoſe of whom the reſt were concern'd to be moſt jealous , 
were the Pope , and the Venetian : to reſtrain the Venetian , all the reſt were us'd to con- 
federate, asin the defence of Ferrara, To keep under the Pope, the Roman Barons contri- 
buted much, who being divided into two factions ( the Urſmi , and Colloneſi in perpetual 
contention, with their Arms conſtantly in their hands under the very noſe of the Pope,they * 
kept the Pontifical power very low , and intirm : andalthough now and then there hapned 
acouragious Pope (as Sextus) yet neither his courage , wiſdom, nor fortune was able to 
diſintangle him from thoſe incommoditics 3 and the ſhortneſs of their reign was the reaſon 
thereof; for ten years time ( which was as much as any of them reign'd ) was ſcarce ſufh- 
cient for the ſuppreſſion of either of the parties, and when the Colonneſi as a Man may ſay 
were almoſt extin& , a new Enemy ſprang up againſt the Urſini, which revived the Colone- 

7, and recſtabliſhed them again. This emulation and animoſity at home, was the cauſe 
the Pope wasno more formidable in Italy ; after this Alexander VI. was advanc'd to the Pa- 
paty , who more than all that had ever been before him , demonſtrated what a Pope with 
mony and power wasable to do having taken advantage of the French invaſion, by the 
Miniſtery and condu@ of Duke Valentine, he performed all that I have mentioned elſe where 
among the Actions of the ſaid Duke. And though his deſign was not ſo much to advantage 
the Church , as to aggrandize the Duke, yet what he did for the one , turned afterwards 
to the benefit of the other , for the Pope being dead , and Valentine extin& , what both of 
them had got, devolv'd upon the Church: after him Jxlixs ſucceeded, and found the 
Church in a flouriſhing condition 3 Romagna was wholly in its poſſeifion, the Barons of 
Rome exterminated, and gone, and their Factions ſuppreſled by Pope Alexander, and be- 
ſides, a way opencd for raiſing and hoarding of Mony never praQtiſed before z which way 
Fulins improving rather than otherwiſe , be began toentertain thoughts , not only of con- 
guering Bologna, but maſtering the Venetians, and forcing the French out of Italy. All 
which great enterprizes ſucceeding, it added much to his honor that he impropriated no» 
thing , but gave all to the Church. He maintained alſo the Coloxeſi and Vrſini in the ſame 
condition as he found them, and though in caſe of (edition there were thoſe ready on both 
fides to have headed them, yet there were two conſiderations which kept them at peace. 
One was the greatneſs of the Church which kept them in awe 3 the other was their want of 
Cardinals, which indeed was the Original of their diſcontents, and will never ceaſe till 
ſome of them be advanced to that dignity 3 tor by them the Parties in Rome, and without, 
are maintained, and the Barons oblig'd to defend them 3 ſo that the ambition of the Pre- 
lats is the cauſe of all the diſſention and tumules among the Barons. 

His preſent Holineſs Pope Leo had the happineſs to be elected at a time when it was moſt 
powertul , and it is hop'd , if they made the Church great by their Arms , he by the inte- 
grity of his conyerſation, and a thouſand other virtues will inlarge it much more, and make 
it more venerable and auguſt, / 
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CHAP. XIL 


How many forms there are of Military Diſcipline , and of thoſe Souldiers 
which are called Mercenary. 


Hs ſpoken particularly of the ſeveral ſorts of Principalitics as I propoſed in the be- 
ginning 3 conlidered in part the reaſons of their good conſtitution, and their evil ; and 
the ways which many have taken to acquire, and preſerve them 3 it remains that I pro- 
ceed now in a general way upon ſuch things as may conduce to the offence , or defence of 
cither of them, 

We have declared before that it is not only expedient, but neceſſary for a Prince to take 
care his foundations be good, otherwiſe his fabrick will be ſure to fail. -. 

The principal foundations of all States , ( new, old, or mixt ) are good Laws and good 
Arms, and becauſe there cannot be good Laws, where there are not good Arms, 
and where the Arms are good , there muſt be good Laws, Iſhall paſs by the Laws, and 
diſcourſe of the Arms. 


1 fay,the Arms then with which a Prince defends his State,are his own,Mercenary Auxilia- 
ry 
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ry or tnixt. The Mercinary, and Auxiliary are unprofitable, and dangetous, and that 
; Prince who'founds the duration of his Government upon his Mercenary forces , ſhall never 
be firm norſecure, for they are divided , ambitious, undiſciplin'd, unfaithful, inſolent to 
their friends , abje to their Enemies , without fear of God, orfaith to Men, fo the ruine 
of that perſon who truſts to them is no longer protracted , than the attempt is deferred ; 
in time of peace they devorſe you , in time of War they deſert you , and the reaſon is be- 
cauſe it is not love , nor any principle of honor that keeps them in the tield , *ris only their 
pay , and that is not a conlideration ſtrong enough to prevail with them to die for you ; 
whilſt you hive more ſervice to imploy them in, they are excellent Souldiers; but tell them 
of an gement , and they will either disband before, or run away in the battle. 

And to evince this , would require no great pains ſeeing the ruine of Italy proceeded 
from no other cauſe , than that " ſeveral years together it had repos'd it ſelf upon Merce- 
nary Arms 3 which forces *tis poſſible may have fotmerly done ſervice to ſome particular per- 
ſon , and behav'd themſelves well enough among one another, but no ſooner were they 
attackt by a powerful foreigner , but they diſcovered themſelves » aud ſhew what they 
were to the World: hence it was that Charles 8 chaulk'd out his own way irito Italy; and 
that perſon was in the right , who affirmed our own faults were the cauſe of our miſerics 
but it was not thoſe faults he believed , but thoſe I have mention'd , which being commit- 
ted moſt eminently by Princes , they ſuffered moſt remarkably in the puniſhment. But 
to come cloſer to the point , and give you aclearer proſpect of the imperfe&tion and infe- 
licity of thoſe forces. The great officers of theſe mercenaries, are Men of great courage, or 
otherwiſe ; if the firſt , you can never be ſafe, for they always aſpire to make themlelyes 
great either by ſupplanting of you who is their Maſter , or oppreſling of other People , 
whom you Jelid/o have preſerved; and on the other fide, if the Commanders be noc 

ious you are ruined again 3 if it ſhould be urged that all Generals will do the ſame, 
whether mercenaries or others , I would anſwer, that all War is managed cither by a Prince 
or Republick : the Prince is obliged to go in perſon, and perform the office of General 
himſelf : the Republick muſt _ ſome one of her choice Citizens, who is to be changed, 
if he carries himſelf ill ; ifhe behaves himſelt well, he is co be continued , but fo ſtraitned 
and circumſcrib'd by his commiſhon , that he may not tranſgreſs : and indeed experience 
tells us that Princes alone , and Commonwealths alone with their own private forces Kave 
performed great things , whereas mercenaries do nothing but hurt. _ Beſides, a martial 
Commonwealth that ſtands upon its own legs, and maintains it ſelf by its own proweſs, is 
not calily uſurp'd , and falls not ſo readily under the obcdicnce of one of their teHow Citi- 
zens, as where all the forces are foreign. Rome, and Sparta maintained their own liberty 
for many years together by their own forces and Arms : the Swiſſes are more martial than 
their Neighbours , and by conſequence more free. Of the danger of Mercenary forces, we 
have an antient example in the Carthaginians , who after the end of their firſt War with the 
Romans , had like to have been ruin'd, and overrun by their own Mercenaries , though 
their own Citizens commanded then. 

Atter the death of Epiminandas the Thebaxs made Philip of Macedon their General, who 
defeated their Enemies,and enſlaved themſelves. Upon the death of Duke Philip,the Milanefi 
entertained Franceſco Sforz.a againſt the Venetians , and Franceſco, having worſted the Ene- 
my at Caravaggio , joyned himſelf with him , with delign to have maſtered his Maſters. 
Franceſco's Father was formerly in the {ervice of Joax Queen of Naples , and on a ſudden 
marched away from her with his Army, and lett her utterly deſtitute , fo that ſhe was 
conſtrain'd to throw her ſelf under the proteRion of the King of Aragon, and though the 
Venetians, and Florentines both , have lately enlarged th:ir Dominion by imploying theſe 
forces, and their Generals have rather advanced than enſlav'd them ; Ianſwer that the Flo- 
rentines may impute it to their good fortune , becauſe , of ſuch of their Generals as they 
might have rationally feared , ſome had no Victories to incourage them, others were 
obſtructed, and others turned their ambition another way 3 he that was not Victorious was 
Giovanni Acuto , whoſe tidelity could not be known , becauſe he had no opportunity to 
break it, but every body knows had he ſucceeded, the Florentines had been all at his mercy : 
Sforza had always the Bracceſchi in oppoſition , and they were reciprocally an impediment 
the one to the other. Franceſco turned his ambition upon Lombardy , Braccio upon the 
Church , and the Kingdom of Naples. But to ſpeak of more modern occurrences. The 
Florentines tnade Paul Vitelli their General , a wiſe Man , and one who from a private tor- . 
tune had raiſed himſelf toa great reputation : had Paul taken Piſs, no body can be in- 
ſenlible how the Florentines muſt have comported with him, for ſhould he have quitted 
their ſervice , and taken pay of their Enemy, they had been loſt without remedy, and to 


have continnucd him in that power , had been in time to have 7% him their Maſter. 
o the 
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the progreſs of the Venetians be conſidered , they will be found to have acted ſecurely,and 
honorably whilſt their aflairs were managed by their own torces ( which was. before they 
attempted any thing upon the terra firms ) then all was done by the Gentlemen and Com- 
mon People of that City , and they did very great things 3 but when they began to enter- 
prize at land , they began to abate of their old reputation and diſcipline, and to degenerate 
into the cuſtoms of Italy 3 and when they began to conquer firſt upon the Continent, ha. 
ving no great territory, and their reputation being formidable abroad, there was no occali. 
on that they ſhould be much afraid of their officers 3 but afterwards when they began to ex. 
tend their Empire, under the command of Carmignola, then it was they became ſenlible of 
their crror3 for having found him to be a great Captain by their Victories (under his con- 
du&) againſt the Duke of Milan , perceiving him afterwards grow cool and remiſs in their 
ſervice , they concluded no more great things were to be expected from him and bei 
neither willing , nor indecd able to take away his commiſſion , for teat of loling what 
they got, they had were conſtrain'd for their own ſccurity to put him to Death.Their Gene- 
rals after him were Bartolomeo da Bergamo, Roberto da San Severino, and the Conte de Piti- 
gliano, and ſuch as they, under whoſe conduct theVenetians were more like to loſe than 
togain , as it hapned not long after at Vaila , where in one Battle they loſt as much as they 
had bcen gaining cight hundred years with incredible labour and ditfhculty ; which is not 
ſtrange , if it be conſidered that by thoſe kind of forces the conqueſts are ſlow, and tedious, 
and weak 3 but their loſſes are rapid and wonderful. And becauſe I am come with my cx- 
amplcs into Italy, where for many years all things have bcen manag'd by mercenary Ar. 
mics, I ſhall lay my diſcourſe a little higher , that their Original and progreſs being ren- 
dred more plain, they may with more caſe be regulated and correQqed. You muſt under- 
derſiand that in latter times when the Roman Empire began to decline in Italy, and the 
Pope to take upon him authority in Temporal affairs , Italy became divided into ſeveral 
Statcs : For many of the great Cities took Arms againſt their Nobility , who having been 
formerly favourcd by the Emperours, kept the People under oppreſſion , againſt which the 
Church oppoſed to gain to it ſelf a reputation and intereſt in temporal affairs : other Cities 
were ſubdued by their Citizens who made themſelves Princes fo that qraly (upon the tran» 


- ation of the Empire ) being fallen into the hands of the Pope and ſome other Common- 


wealths 3 and thoſe Priefts and Citizens unacquainted with the uſe and exerciſe of Arms ;; 
they began to take foreigners into their pay : the firſt Man who gave reputation to theſe 
kind of torces was Alberigo da Como of Romagna : among the reſi Braccio and Sforza ( the 
two gicat Arbiters of Italy in their time ) were brought up under his diſcipline,after whom 
ſucceeded the reſt who commanded the Armies in Italy toour days : and the end of their 
great diſcipline and conduct was, that Ttaly was overrun by Charles, pillaged by Lewicr, 
violated by Ferraud, and defamed by the Swizzers. The order which the obſcry*d, was 
firſt to take away the xcputation from the Foot , and appropriate it to rs Pane and this 
they did, becauſe their dominion being but ſmall, and to be maintained by their own indu- 
ſiry , a few foot could not do their bulineſs , and a great body they could not maintain; 
hercupon they changed their Militia into horſe , which being digeſted into Troops they 
ſuſtain'd and ——_— themſelves with the commands, and by degrees this way of Caval- 
ry was grown ſo much in faſhion , that in an Army of 20000 Men, there was ſcarce 2000 
Foot to be found. Beſides they endeavour'd with all poſſible induſtry to prevent trouble or 
fear either to themſelves or their Souldiers , and their way was by killing no body in fight, 
only taking one another Priſoners , and diſmiſſing them afterwards wichour cither preju- 
dice or ranſom. When they were in Leaguer before a Town , they ſhot not rudely amongſt 
them in the night, nor did they inthe Town diſturb them with any ſallies in their Camp; 
no approaches or intrenchments were made at unſcaſonable hours , and nothing of lying in 
the tcild when Winter came on3 and all theſe things did not happen by any negligence in 
their Officers , but were of their diſcipline, and introduc'd ( as is Gid before) to caſe 
the poor Souldier both of labour and danger, by which praQtices they have brought Italy 
both into lavery , and contempt- 
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CHAP. XIIL 


of Auxiliaries, mix'd, and Natural Soldiers. 


A Uxiliaries (which are another ſort of unprofitable Soldiers) are when ſome potent 
Prince is called in to your aſſiſtance and defence 3 as was done not long ſince by Pope 
Fwalius, who in his Enterprize of Ferrara having ſcen the ſad experience of his Mercenary 
Army, betook himſelt to auxiliarics, and capitulated with Ferrand King of Spain, that he 
ſhould come with his Forces to his relief. Theſe Armies may do well enough for themſelves, 
but he who invites them , is ſure to be a ſufferer 3 for if they be beaten, he is ſure to be a 
loſer, if they ſucceed, he is left at their diſcretion 3 and though ancient Hiſtories are full of 
examples of this kind, yet I ſhall keep to that of Pope Falixs XI. as one till freſh in our 
Memory, whoſe Expedition againſt Ferrara was very raſh and inconſiderate, in that he put 
all into the hands of a ſtranger 3 but his good fortune preſented him with a third accident, 
which prevented his reaping the fruit of his imprudent Election 3 for his ſubſidiary Troops 
being broken at Ravenna, and the Swizzers coming in, and beating off the Victors, beyond 
all expeQation he eſcaped being a Priſoner to his Enemies, becauſe they alſo were de- 
feated, and to his Auxiliary friends, becauſe he had conquered by other peoples Arms. The 
Florentines being deſtitute of Soldiers, hired 10000 French for the reduction of Piſa , by 
which Counſel they ran themſelves into greater danger, than ever they had done in all their 
tr2ubles before. The Emperor of Conſtantinople in oppoſition to his Neighbors, ſent 10000 
Turks into Greece, which could not be got out again when the War wasat an end, but gave 
the firſt beginning to the ſervitude and captivity which thoſe Infidels brought upon that 
Country. He then who has no mind to overcome, may make uſe of theſe Forces, for they 
are much more dangerous than the Mercenary, and will ruine you out of hand, becauſe they 
are always unanimous, and at the command of other people , whereas the Mercenaries 
after they have gotten a Victory, muſt have longer time , and more occaſion before they 
can do you a miſchief, in reſpect they are not one body, but made up out of ſeveral Coun- 
trys entertain*d into your pay, to which if you add a General of your own, they cannot 
ſuddenly aſſume ſo much Authority as will be able to doyou any prejudice. In ſhort, it is 
Cowardize and floth that is to be feared in the Mercenaries, and courage and aQtivity in the 
Auxiliaries. A wiſe Prince therefore never made ule of theſe Forces, but committed him- 
ſelf to his own chooling rather to be overcome with them, than to conquer with the other, 
becauſe he cannot think that a Victory, which is obtain'd by other peoples Arms. I ſhall 
make no ſcruple to produce Ceſar Borgia for an Example. This Duke invaded Romagns 
with an Army of Auxiliaries, conſiſting wholly of French, by whoſe affiſtance he took Imols, 
and Frrli : But finding them afterwards to totter in their faith, and himſelf inſecure , he 
betook himſAf to Mercenaries, as the leſs dangerous of the two, and entertained the Urſinz 
and Vitell; into his pay 3 finding them alſo irreſolute , unfaithful, and dangerous, he dif- 
miſs'd them, and for the future employed none but his own. From hence we may colle& 
the difference betwixt theſe two ſorts of Forces, it we conlider the difference in the Dukes 
reputation when the Urſini and Vitelli were in his Service, and when he had no Soldiers 
but his own : When he began to ſtand upon his own Legs, his renown began to increaſe, 
and indeed, before, his cſtcem was not fo great, till every body found him abſolute Maſter 
of his own Army. 
Having begun my Examples in Italy, I am unwilling to leave it, eſpecially whiF& it 
ſupplies us with ſuch as are freſh in our memory 3 yet I cannot paſs by Hiero of Syracuſe, 
whom I have mentioned before. This perſon being made General of the Syracuſan Army, 
quickly diſcovered the Mercenary Militia was not to be relyed upon , their Officers bein 
| ww, like ours in Italy, and hnding that he could neither continue, nor diſcharge them 
ecurely, he ordered things ſo, that they were all cut to pieces, and then proſecuted the 
War with his own Forces alone, without any foreign aſſiſtance. To this purpcſe the Old 
Teſtament affords us a hgure not altogether improper. When David preſented himſelf to 
Saul, and offercd his Service againſt Goliab the Champion of the Philiftins , Saul to encou:. 
rage him, accoutred him in his own Arms, but David having tryed them on, excuſed 
himſelf, pretending they were unfit, and that with them he ſhould not be able to manage 
himſelf; wherefore he deſired he mighe gc forth oguink the Enemy with his own Arms 
only, which were his og and his Sword. The ſum of all is, the Arms of other people are 
commonly unfit 3 and cither too wide, or two _ or too cumberſom. 
c 2 
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CHARLES VII. the Father of Lewis XI. having by his Fortune and Courage re- 
deem*d his Country out of the hands of the Engliſh , began to underſtand the-neceſhity of 
having Soldiers of his own, and erected a Militia at home to conſiſt of Horſe as well as Foot, 
after which, his Son King Lewis caſhiercd his own Foot 5 and took the Swiſſers into his 
pay, which error being followed by his Succeſſors, (as is viſible to this day) is the occaſion 
of all the dangers to which that Kingdom of France is ſtill obnoxious 3 for having advanced 
the reputation of the Swiſſes he vilined his own people, by disbanding, the foot.entirely, and 
accuſtomitig his Horſe ſo much to engage with other Soldiers, that fighting ſtill in Conjun- 
Qion with the Swiſſers, they began to believe they could do nothing without them 3 Hence 
it proceeds that the French are not able to do any thing againit the Swifer and without 
them they willventure upon nothing : So that the French Army is mix'd, conliſts of Mer. 
cenaries, and Natives, and is much better than either Mercenaries or Awuxiliaries alone, but 
much worſe than if it were entirely Natural, as this Example teſtitics abundantly ; for 
doubtlds France would be inſuperable, if Charles his Eſtabliſhment was made uſe of, and 
improv'd : But the impradence of Man begins many things, which favouring of preſent 
good, concea! the on that is latent, ( as I ſaid before of the HeQtick Feaver ) wherefore 
if he who is rais'd to any Soveraignty , foreſees not a miſchief till it falls upon his head , he 
is not to be reckoned'a wiſe Prince, and truly that is a particular bleſſing of God, beſtowed 
upon few people : If we refle& upon the firſt cauſe of the ruine of the Roman-Empire, it 
will be found to begin at their entertaining the Goths into their Service, for thereby they 
weakened and enervated their own Native courage, and (as it were) transfuſed it into 
chem. 

I condude therefore , that without having proper and peculiar forces of his own, no 
Prince is ſecure, but depends wholly upon fortune, as having no Natural and intrinſick 
ſtrength to ſuſtain him in adverbty : and it was always the opinion, and poſition of wiſe 
Men, that nothing is ſo infirm and unſtable as the name of Power, not founded upon forces 
of its own; thoſe forces are compoſed of your Subje&s, your Citizens, or Servants, all the 
reſt are either Mercenaries or Auxiliaries,and as to the manner of Ordering and Diſciplini 
theſe Domeſticks, it will not be hard, if the Orders which I have preſcribed be 
and the ways conſidered which Philip the Father of Alexander the Great , and many other 
Princes and Republicks have uſcd in the like caſes, to which Orders and Eſtabliſhments I do 
wholly refer you. : : 


—— 


CHA P; XIV, 
The duty of a Prince in relation to his Militia. 


Prince then is to have no other deſign, nor thought, nor ſtudy, but War, and the Arts 

and Diſciplines of it 3 for indeed that is the only profeſſion worthy of a Prince, and 

is of ſo much importance, that it not only preſerves thoſe who are born Princes in their 
patrimonies, but advances men of priyate condition to that Honorable degree. On the 
otherſide it is frequently ſeen when Princes have addicted themſelves more to delicacy and 
foftneſs, than to Arms, they have loſtall, and been driven out of their States 3 for the prin- 
cipal things which deprives or gainsa man authority , is the negle& or profeſſion of that 
Art : Franceſco Sforza by his Experience in War, of a private perſon made himſelf Duke 
of Milan, and his Children, fſecking toavoid the fatigues and incommodities thereof, of 
Dukes became private Men 3 for among other evils and inconveniences which attend when 
you are ignorant in War, it makes you conterptible, which is a ſcandal a Prince ought 
with all diligence to avoid, for reaſons I ſhall name hereafter 3 beſides betwixt a potent, and 
an impotent , a vigilant and a negligent Prince there is no proportion, it being unrcaſona- 
ble that a Martial and Generous i ſhould be ſubje& willingly to one that is weak and 
remiſs; 'or that thoſe who are carcteſs and effeminate , ſhould be ſafe amongſt thoſe who 
arc Military and Active; for the one is too inſolent, and the other too captious, ever to do 
any thing well together ; ſo that a Prince unacquainted with the Diſcipline of War, beſidcs 
other infelicities to which he is expos'd, cannot be beloved by, nor contident in his Armics- 
He never therefore ought to relax his thoughts from the Exerciſes of War , not ſo much 
as in time of Peace, and indeed then he ſhould imploy his thoughts more ſtudiouſly therein, 
than in War it ſelf, which may be done two ways, by the application of the body, and the 
mind. As to his bodily application, 'or matter of ation, beſides that he is obliged to keep 
his Armics in good Liſcipline and Exerciſe, he ought to inure himſelf to ſports, and by 
Hunting 
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Ghoting and Hawking, and ſuch like recreation, accuſjtom his body to hardſhip, and hun- 
ger, and thirſt, and at the ſame time inform himſelf of the Coaſts and ſcituation of the 
Country, the bigneſs and elevation of the Mountains, the Jargeneſs and avennes of the Val- 
lies, the extent of the Plains, _ the Nature of the Rivers and Fens, which-is to be done with 
great curioſity 3 and this knowledge is uſeful two ways for hereby he 'not only learns to 
know his own Country, and to provide better for 'its defence , but it prepares and adapts 
him, by obſerving their ſcituations, to comprehend the ſcituations of other Countrys, which 
will perhaps be neceſſary for him to diſcover : For the Hills, the Vales, the Plains. the 
Rivers, and the Marſhes (for Example) in Tuſcany, have a certain ſimilitude and reſem- 
blance with thoſe in other Provinces 3 ſo that by the knowledge of one, we may caſlly ima- 
ine the reſt : and that Prince whois defectivein this, wants the molt neceſſary qualihcation 
of a General3 for by knowing the Country, he knows how to beat up his Enemy ; take up 
his ers > March his Armies 3 Draw up his Men 3 and beliege a Town with advantage. 
In the CharaQter which Hiſtorians give of —_ Prince of Achaia, one of his great 
Commendations is, that in time of peace he thought-of nothing but Military affairs, and 
when he was in Company with his Friends in the Country, he would tnany times ſtop ſud- 
denly, and expoſtulate with them it the Enemy were uporr that Hill, and our Army 
where we are, which would have the advantage of the ground ? How could we come at 
them with moſt ſecurity ? if we would draw oft , how might we do it beſt? Or if they 
would retreat, how might we follow ? fo that as he was travelling, he would propoſe all 
the accidents to which an Army was ſubject ; he woald hear their opinion , give them his 
own, and reinforce it with arguments 3 and this he did ſo frequently, that by continual pra- 
Rice, and a conſtant intention of his thoaghts upon that bufineſs , he brought himſelf to 
that perfe&tion, no accident could happen, no inconvenience could occur to an Army, but 
he could preſently redreſs it. But as to the exerciſe ofthe mind, a Prince is to do that by 
diligence in Hiſtory, and ſolemn confideration of the aQions of the moſt Excellent Men 
by obſerving how they demean'd themſelves in the Wars, examining the grounds and rea- 
ſons of their Vidtories, and Loſſes, that he may be able to avoid the one, and imitate the 
other z and above all, to keep cloſe to the Example of fome great Captain of old ( if any 
ſach occurs in his reading) and not only to make him his pattern, but to have all his ations 
rpecually in his mind, as it was ſaid Alexander did by Achilles; Ceſar by Alexander 
Fr. io by Cyruzs. And whoever reads the life of Cyrw written by Xenophon, will find how 
much Scipio advantaged his renown by that imitation, and how much in modeſty, affability 
humanity, and liberality he framed himſelf to the deſcription which Xenophox had given 
bim. A wiſe Prince therefore is to obſerve all theſe rules, and never be idle in time of 
' peace, but employ himſelf therein with all his induſtry, that in his adyerſity he may reap the 
Frvt of it, = þ hed fortune frowns, be ready to detic her: 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of ſuch things as render Men ( eſpecially Princes ) worthy of blame , 
' or applanſe. 


T remains now that we ſee in what manner a Prince ought to comport with his Subjects . 
and friends : and becauſe many have writ of this ſubje& before, it may perhaps ſeem ar- 
rogant in me , Elpecially conſidering that in my diſcourſe I ſhall deviate from the opinion of 
other Men. But my intention being to write for the benefit and advantage of him who 
underſtands , 1 thought it more convenient to reſpe& the eſſential verity , 'than the ima» 
gination of the thing ( and many have fram'd —_—_— Commonwealths and Govern- 
ments to themſclves which never were ſeen , nor any real exiſtence ) for the preſent 
manner of living is ſodifferent from the way that ought to be taken , that he who neglects 
what is done , to follow what ought to be done, will ſooner learn how to ruine , than how 
to preſerve bimſclf ; for a tender Man, and one that defires to be honeſt in every thing,muſt 
needs. run a great hazard arpong ſo many of a contrary Principle. Wheretore it is neceſſa- 
ry for a Prince that is willing to ſubſiſt, to harden himſelf, and learn to be good, or other- 
wile ing to the cxigence of his affairs. Laying zfide therefore all imaginable no- 
tions of a Prince , nd dproarbag of nothing but what is atually true , I ſay that all Men 
when they arc ſpoken of , eſpecially Princes ( who are in a higher and more eminent ſtati- 
on) are.zemarkable for me quality or other that makes them either honorable or can- 
temptible. Hence it is that forme are counted liberal,” others miſerable (according to the 
propriety 
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propriety of the Tuſcan word Miſero, for Qwaro in our language is one that deſires to ac. 
4 a barre or any otherway 3 Miſero is he that abſtains too much from ing uſe 
of his own ) ſome munificent, others repacious, ſome cruel, others merciful ; ſome faith- 
lebs, - others preciſe. One poor ſpirited and effeminate, another fierce and ambitious , one 
courteous, another haughty, one modeſt, another libidinous, one fincere, another cun- 
ning , one rugged and moroſe, another acceſſible and eafie, one grave, another gidy , one 
a Devote, and another an Atheiſt, No man (Lam ſure) will deny but that it would be an 
admirable thing, and highly to be commended to have a Prince endued with all the 
qualitics id 3 but it is impoſſible to have, much leſs to exerciſe them 


| reaſon of the'frailty and croſsnels of our Nature, it is convenient that he be fo well inftru- 


Qed as to know how to avoid the ſcandal of thoſe Vices which may deprive him ofhis State, 
and be very cautious of the reſt, though their conl; be not ſo pernicious, but where 
they are unavoidable, he need trouble himſelf the lels. Again, he is not to concern himſelf 
if run under the infamy of thoſe Vices without which his Dominion was not to be preſerved; 
for if we conſider things impartially, we ſhall find ſome cnings in appearance are virtuous, 
and yet if purſued, would bring certain deſtruction; and others on the contrary that are 
ſcemingly bad, which if followed by a Prince, procure his peace and ſecurity. 


CHAP. XVI 
Of Liberality, and Parſimony. 


O begin then with the firſt of the above-mentioned qualities, Ifay, it would be advan- 
tagious to be accounted liberal 3 nevertheleſs liberality ſo uſed as not to render you 

formidable, does but injure you, for if it be uſed virtuouſly, and as it ought to be, it will 
not be known, nor ſecure you from the imputation of its contrary : To keepup therefore the 
name of liberal amongſt men, it is neceſſary that no kind of luxury be omitted , fo that a 
Prince of that diſpoſition will conſume his revenue in thoſe kind of e2 and be obliged 
at laſt, if he would preſerve that reputation, to become grievous, and a great exaQor 
the people, and do whatever is icable for the getting of Money, which will cauſe hi 
to be hated, of his SubjeQs, and deſpiſed by every body elſe , when he once comes to be 
poor » ſo that offending many with his liberality, and rewarding but few, he becomes ſen- 
ſible of the firſt diſaſter, and. runs great hazard of being ruined , the firſt time he is in dan- 
ger 3 which when afterwards he diſcovers, and deſires to remedy 3 he runs into the other 
extream, and grows as odious for his avarice. So then if a Prince cannot exerciſe this vir- 
tue of liberality, ſo as to be publickly known, without detriment to himſelf, he ought if he 
be wiſe, not todread the imputation of being covetous, for in time he ſhall be eſteemed 
liberal when it is diſcovered that by his parſimeny he has increaſed his revenue to a Condi- 
tion of defending him againſt any Invafion, and to enterprize upon other people, without 
oppreſſing of them 3 ſo that he ſhall be accounted Noble to all from whom he takes nothing 
away, which arc an infinite number 3 and near and parſimonious only to ſuch few as he gives 
nothing to. 

In our days we have ſeen no great ation done, but by thoſe who were accounted miſera- 
ble, the other have been always undone. Pope Jwulixs XI. made uſe of his bounty to get 
into the Chair, but (to enable himſelf to make War with the King of Pre) henna 
practiſed it after, and by his frugality he maintained ſeveral Wars without any tax or impo- 
lition upon the people, his parſimony having furniſhed him for his extraordi 
Expences. The preſent King ot Spain, if he had affeQed to be thought liberal, could never 
have undertaken 6 many great ;* wy nor obtain'd ſo many great Victories. A Prince 
therefore ought not much to concern himſelf (fo he exaQts not upon his Subjets, fo he be 
able to defend himſelf, ſo he becomes not poor and deſpicable, nor commits rapi 
his people.) though he be accounted covetous, for that is one of thoſe Vices which & 
his Dominion. If any one objeQts that Ceſar by his liberality made his way to the Em- 
pire, and many others upon the ſame ſcore of reputation have made themſelves great I 
anſwer, That you are cither aQtually a Prince, or in a fair way to be made one. In the 
firſt caſe liberality is hurtful 3 in the ſecond, *tis neceſſary, and Ceſar was one of thoſe who 
delign'd upon the Empire : But when he was arrived at that dignity, if he had lived, and 
not retrenched his Expences, he would have ruined that Empire. If any nt 


| have been Princes. and with their Armies performed great matters, who have been 


liberal, I rejoyn, that a Prince ſpends cither of his own, or his Subjects, or other peoples. 
In 
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In the firſt caſe, he is to be frugal : In the ſecond he may be as profuſe as he and 
baulk no point of liberality. _ that Prince whoſe fr is to be ons -- 
quarter, and plunder, and. exactions from other people, is obliged to be liberal, ' or his 
Army will deſert him 3 and well he may be. prodigal of what neither belongs to him, not 
his Subjects, as was the caſe with Ceſar , and Cyrzs , and Alexander ;; for to ſpend upon 
anothers ſtock, rather adds to, than ſubſtrats from his reputation, *tis ſpending of his 
own, that is ſo mortal, and pernicious. Nor is there any thing that deſtroys it ſelf like 
liberaliryz for in the uſe of it, taking away the faculty of uſing ir, thou becomeſt poor and 
contemptible, or to avoid that poverty, thou makeſt thy ſelf odious and a Tyrant; and 
there is nothing of ſo much importance to a Prince to prevent, as to be either contemptible 
or odious, both which depend much upon the prudent exerciſe of your liberality. 'U 
theſe conſiderations it is more wiſdom to lye under the ſcandal of being miſerable, which 
is an irputation rather infamous, than odious, than to be- thought liberal, and run your 
ſelf into a neceſſity of playing the Tyrant, which is infamous and odious both. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Of Cruelty, and Clemency, and whether it is be$# for 4 Prince 
to be beloved, or feared. 


'T*? come now to the other qualities propoſed, I fay. every Prince is to deſire to be 
eſteemed rather merciful than cruel, but with great caution that his. mercy be not 
abuſed 3 Ceſar Borgza was counted cruel, yet that cruelty reduced Romagns,, united; it, 
ſetled it in peace, and rendered it faithful : fo that if well confidered, he will 

more merciful than the Florentines, who rather than be thought cruel, ſuffered Piftois to be 
deſtroyed : A Prince theretore is not to regard the ſcandal of; being cruel , if thereby: he 
keeps his Subjeds in their Allegiance, and united, ſeeing by ſome tew examples of Juſtice 
you may be more merciful, than they who by an univerſal exexciſe of pitty ,, permit ſeveral 
diſorders to follow, which occaſion Rapine and Murder 3 and the reaſon is, becauſe that 
exorbitant mercy has an ill effe& upon the whole univerſality , whereas: particular Execu- 
tions extend only to particular perſons. But among all Princes, a new Prince has the hardeſt 
task to avoid the ſcandal of being cruel, by reaſon of the newne(s of his; Government, and 
the dangers which attend it ; Hence Virgil in the perſon of Dido cxcuſed the inhoſpitality of 
her Government. 


Res dura, & regni novitas, me talia cogunt 
Moliri, & late fines Cuſtode tweri. 


My new.Dominion, and my harder fate 
Conſtrains me to't, and I muſt guard my State. 


Nevertheleſs he is not to be too credulous of reports, too haſty in his motions, nor create 
fears and jealoulies to himſelt, but ſo to temper his adminiſtrations with prudence and hus 
manity, that neither too much confidence may make him careleſs, nor too much difhdence 
intollerable. * And from hence ariſes a new queſtion, Whetber it be better to be belov'd than 
fear'd, or fear'd than belov'd ? It is anſw Both would be convenient, but becauſe thae 
is hard to attain, it is better and more ſecure (if one muſt be wanting) to be fear'd';than- 
belov'd 3 for in the general Mew are ingateful, inconſtant, hypocritical, fearful of danger, 
and covetous of gain 3 whil'{ they receive any beneht by you, and the danger isat diſtance, 
they are abſolutely yours, theis Blood, thitir Eſtates, their Lives, and their Children (as I 
ſaid before) are all at your Seryice, but when-miſchief js at hand, and you have preſent need: 
of their help, they make no (cruple to revolt : And that Prince who leaves himſelf naked: of 
other preparations, and relies wholly upon their ſons, is ſure to be' ruined 3 for amicy 
contracted by price, and not by the greatneſs and generolity of the mind, may. ſcem a good 
frnnyeearhg yet when you have occafion to make uſe of it, you will find no fuch thing; 

cover Men do with leſs remorſe offend againſt thoſe who deſire to be beloved, than 
againſt thoſe who are ambitious of being feared, and the reaſon is becauſe Love is faſten'd 
only by a ligament of obligation, which the ill Nature of Mankind, breaks upon every occa» 
OT RAGE Hatatdpcad aces of puniſhment, 
Which is nevex to be diſpell'd. Yet a Prince is to ms 
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he gains not his Subjedts love, he may eſchew their hatred 3 tor to be feared and not hated, 
are compatible enough, and he may be always in that condition, it he offers no violence to 
their Eſtates, nor attempts any thing upon the honour of their Wites , as alſo when he has 
occaſion to take away any Man's life, if he takes his time when the cauſe is manifeſt, and he 
has good matter for his juſtification : But above all things, he is to have a care of intren- 
ching upon their Eſtates, for men do ſooner forget the death of cheir Father , than- the loſ 
of their Patrimony : Belides occafions of confiſcation, never fail , and he that gives once 
way to that humour of rapine, ſhall never want temptation to ruine his Neighbor. But 
on the contrary, provocations to blood, are more rare, and do ſooner evaporate : But 
when a Prince is at the head of his Army, and has a multitude of Soldiers to govern, then 
it is abſolutely neceflary not to value the Epethite of cruel, for without that, no Army can 
be kept in unity, nor in diſpoſition for any great aQ. 

Among the ſeveral inſtances of Hannibal's great ConduQ , it is one, That having a vaſi 
Army, conſtituted out of ſeveral Nations, and conducted to make War in an Encmies 
Country, there never hapned any Sedition among them, or any Mutiny againſt their Ge- 
neral, cither in his adverſity or proſperity : Which can nd from nothing ſo proetly 
as his great cruelty, which, added to his infinite Virtues, rendered him both awetul , and 
terrible to his Soldiers, and without that , all his Virtues would have fignifyed nothing, 
Some Writers there are (but of little contideration,) who admire his great Exploits, and 
condemn the true cauſes of them. But to prove that his other Virtues would never have 
carricd him thorow, let us refle& upon Scipio, a perſon Honorable not only in his own 
time, but in all Hiſtory whatever 3 nevertheleſs his Army mutincd in Spain, and the true 
cauſe of it was, his too much gentleneſs and lenity , which gave his Soldiers more liberty 
than was ſuitable or confiſtant with Military Diſcipline. Fabins Maximus upbraided him 
by it in the Senate, and call'd him Corrapter of the Roman Militia, The Inhabitants of 
Locris having been plundered and deſtroyed by one of Sceipio*s Lieutenants, they were never 
redreſſed, nor the Legat*s infolence corrected, all proceeding from the mildneſs of Scipio's 
Nature, which was ſo eminent in him, that a perſon undertaking to excuſe himin the Se- 
nate, declared that there were many who knew better how to avoid doing ill themſelves, 
than to puniſh it in other people. Which temper would doubtleſs in time have eclipſed 
the glory and reputation of Seipio, had that authority been continued in him but receiving 
Orders, and living, under the direQion of the Senate, that ill quality was not only not dil- 
covercd in him, but turned to his renown. I conclude therefore according to what I have 
ſaid about being feared, or beloved 3 That foraſmuch as men do love at their own difſcre- 
tion, but fear at their Prinees, a wiſe Prince is obliged to lay his foundation upon that which 
is in his own power, not that which depends on other people, but” (as I ſaid before) with 
great caution that he does not make himſelf odious. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 
How far a Prince is obliged by his promiſe. 


| © hw Honorable it is for a Prince to keep his word, and at rather with integrity than 
colluſion, I ſuppoſe every body underttands : Nevertheleſs Experience has ſhown in 
our times , T hat thoſe Princes who have not pinn'd themſelves up to that punQuality and 
preciſeneſs, have done wr I _ by their cunning and ſubtilty not only circum- 
vented, and darted the brains of thoſe with whom they had to deal, but have overcome, 
and been too hard for thoſe who have been ſo ſuperſtitiouſly exact. For further explana- 
tion, you muſt underſtand there are two ways of contending, by Law, and by force : The 
firſt is pfoper to Men 4 the ſecond to Beaſtsz but becauſe many times the firſt is inſufficient, 
recourſe muſt be had to the ſecond. It belongs therefore to a Prince to underſtand both, 
when to make uſe of the rational, and when of the brutal way 3 and this is recommended 
to Princes ( though abſtruſely ) by ancient Writers , who tell them how Achilles and 
ſeveral other Princes were committed to the Education of Chiron the Centaur , who was to 
keep them under his Diſcipline, chooſing them a Maſter, half Man and half Beaſt, for no 
other reaſon but to ſhow how neceſſary it is for a Prince to be acquainted with both, for 
that one without the other will be of little duration. Secing therefore it is of ſuch impor- 
tance to a Prince to take upon him the Nature and diſpolition of a Beaſt, of all the wholc 
flock,he ought to imitate the Lyon and the Fox: for the Lyon is in danger of toils and ſnares, 
and the Fox of the Wolf : Sothat he muſt bea Fox to find out the ſnares, and a Lyon to 
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fright away the Wolves, but they who keep wholly to the Lyon, have no true notion of 
themſelves. A Prince therefore that is wiſe and prudent, cannot , nor ought not to keep 
his parole, when the keeping of it is to his prejudice, and the cauſes for which he promiſed 
removed. Were men all good, this Doctrine was not to be taught, but becauſe they are 
wicked, and not likely to be punctual with you, you are not obliged to any ſuch firineſs 
with them : Nor was there ever any Prince that wanted lawful pretence to juſiifie his 
breach of promiſe. 1 might inſtance in many modern Examples, and ſhow how many Con- 
federations, and Peaces, and Promiſes have been broken by the intidelity of Princes, and 
how he that beſt perſonated the Fox, had the better ſucceſs, - Nevertheleſs it is of gxcat 
conſequence to diſguiſe your inclination, and to play the Hypacrite well ; and men are 
ſimple in their temper, and ſo ſubmiſſive to their preſent neceſſities, that he that is neat 
_ cleanly in his collufions, ſhall never want people to praiſe them upon. F 
cannot forbear one Example whictris (till freſh in our memory. Alexander VL.never did,nas 
thought of any thing but ag never wanted matter to work upon,& though no man 
promiſed a thing with greater afleveration, nox confirmed it with mare oaths and itnpreca- 
tions, and obſerv'd them leſs ; yet underſtanding the world wel, he never miſcarricd. 

A Prince therefore is not obliged to have all the forementioned qualitics in reality, 
but it is neceſſary he have them in appearance 3 nay, I will be to athrm,' that having 
them actually, and employing them upon all occaſions, they are extreamly prejudicial, 
whereas having them only in appearance, turn 0 better accompt 3 it is honorable to 
ſcem mild, and mercitul, and courteous, and religious, and fincere, and indeed to be ſo, 
provided your mind be fo rectified and prepared that you can a& quite contrary upon occa- 
tion. And this mult be premiſed, that a Prince, eſpecially if come but lately to the throne, 
cannot obſerve all thoſe things exaly which make men be eſteemed virtuous, being often- 
eimes necellitated for the preſervation of his State ro do things inhumane, uncharicable, and 
iccligiousz and thepetoxe it is convenient his mind be at his command, and flexible to all 
the puffs, and variations of his fortune ; Not forbearing to be good , whil& it is in his 
choice, but knowing how to be evil when there is a neceſficy. A Prince then is to have 
particular care that nothing falls from bis mouth, but whac is full of the tive qualities afore- 
Gid, and that to fee, and to hear hima, he appears all goodnels, integrity , humanity , and 
xligion, which laſt he ought to-pretend to more-than ordinarily , becauſe moze men do 
judge by the eye, than by the touch, tor every body (ces, but few underſtand 3 every body 
(ces how you appear, but few know what in reality you arc, and thoſe few dare not appolc 
the opinion of the multitude who haye the Majeſty of their Prince to defend them 3 and in 
the actions of all men, eſpecially Princes, where no man\ has power to judge, every one 
looks to the end. Let a Prince therefaxe do what he can to preſerve' bis life, and continue 
bis ay hy wade rpc money t hongrable, and be commended by 
every body 3 becauſe the people are always taken with the appearance, and event of things, 
and the greateſt part of the world conliſts of the people : Thaſe few- who are wiſe, taking 

lace when the multitude has nothing elſe to relye upon. There isa Prince at this time in 
ing (but his name I ſhall conceal) who has nothing in his mouth+but fidelity and peace, 
and yet had he exerciſed either the one or the other, they had robb'd' him before this both of 


his power and reputation. 


CHAP. XIX. | 


b 


That Princes ought to be cautions of becoming either odious or contemptible. 


[ A 'Nd becauſe in our diſcourſe of the qualifications of a Prince, we have em 
A only of thoſe which are of greateſt importance, we ſhall now {peak briefly of thexoſt 
under theſe general heads. That a Prince make it his' bulineſs (as 1s partly hinted: before) 
to avoid ſuch things as may make him odious or contemptible : and as often as he does 
that, he plays his part-very well, and ſhall meet no danger or inconveniencies by the:xeſt of 
his Vices : Nothing (as I ſaid before) makes a Prince'ſo inſufferably odious , as uſurping 
his Subjects Eftates, and ing their Wives, which are ewothingshe ought ſtudicuſly 
to forbear 3 forwhiPit the ity.of the worldlive quiecly upon-their Eſtates, andun- 
prejudiced in their honor,” they live peaceably enough, and all his contention is with 
the pride and ambition of ſome few perſons who are many ways, and with great be 
reſtrained. Bur a Prince is contemprible, EY 

pulillanimous, and irreſoluce ; and of this he ought to be as carctu}, as of aRock in the Sea, 
and ſtrive that in all hisaRtions there may oppece winmniaeity, courage, gravity, and for- 
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titude, deſiring that in the private affairs of his SubjeQts , his ſentence and determination 
may be irrevocable, and himſclt to ſtand fo in theit opinion, that none may think it poſ- 
ſible either to delude or divert him. The Prince who cauſes himſelf to be efteemed in that 
manner, ſhall be highly redoubted, and if he be feared , people will not cafily conſpire 
inſt him, nor readily invade him, becauſe he is known to be an excellent Perſon, and 
formidable to his SubjeRts 3 for a Prince ought to be terrible in two places, at home to his 
SubjeQs, and abroad to his Equals from whom he defends himſelt by good' Arms, and 
Allies 3 for if his power be good, his friends will not be wanting, and while his affairs 

are fixed at home, there will be no danger from abroad, unleſs they be difturb'd by ſome 
former conſpiracy, and upon any Commotion ab extra, if he be compoſed at home, has 
liva as I preſcribe, and not deſerted himſelf, he will be able to bear up againſt any im- 
ion according to the example of Nebis the Spartan. When things are well abroad, his 
affairs at home will be ſafe enough, unleſs they be perplexed by ſome ſecret Conſpiracy, 
againſt which the Prince ſufficiently provides, if he keeps himſelf from being hated or de- 
{piſed, and the people remainfatished of him, which is a thing very neceſſary , as I have 
largely inculcated before. And one of the beſt Remedies a Prince can uſc againſt conſpiracy, 
is to keep himſelf from being hated or deſpiſed by the multitude 3 for no body plots, but he 
expeas by the death of the Prince, to gratifie the people, and the thought of offending 
them will deter him from any ſuch Enterprize, becauſe in Conſpiractes the difficalties are 
infinite. By experience we find that'many conjurations have been ſet on foot, brit few have 
ſucceeded, becauſe no man can conſpire alone, nor chooſe a Contederate but out: of thoſe 
who are diſcontented, and no ſooner ſhall you impart your mind to a Male-content, but 
ou give him opportunity toreconcile hiniſclt, becauſe there is nothing he propoſes ro him- 
tel, but he may expe from the diſcovery. ' So that the gain being certain on that fide, 
and hazardous and uncertain on the other , he muſt be either an extraordinary friend to 
you, or an implacable Enemy to the Prince it he does not betray you : In ſhort, on the {ide 
of the Conſpirators there is nothing but fear, and jealouſic,and apprehenfion of puniſhment, 
but on the Princes fide there is the Majeſty ot the Government, the Laws, the Afiftance of 
his Friends and State, which defend him ſo effeQtually, that it the affe&tions of the people 
be added tothem, no man can be ſo raſh, and precipitate as to conſpire 3 for if before the 
execution of his deſign, the Conſpirator has reaſon to be affraid, in this cafe he has much 
more afterwards, having offended the people in the Execution, and left hiniſelf no refuge 
tofly to. Of this many Examples might be produced, but I ſhall content my ſelf with one 
which hapned in the memory of our Fathers. Hanibal Bentivogli (Grandfather to this 
preſent Hanibal) was Prince of Bolonia, and killed by the Canzeſchi who conſpired againſt 
him none of his race being left behind, but John who was then in his Cradle : The Mur- 
ther was no ſooner committed, but the people took' Arms, and flew all the Canneſchi, which 
proceeded only from the affection that the Houle of the Bextivogli had at that time among 
the populacy in Bolonia, which was then ſo great, that when Hanibal was dead, there being 
none of that Family remaining, in a capacity tor the Government of the State, upon infor- 
mation that at Florence there was a Natural Son of the ſaid Bentivogi?s (who till that time 
had paſſed only for the Son ofa Smith) they ſent Embaſſadors for him, and having condu- 
Qed him honorably to that City, they gave him the Government, - which he executed very 
well, till the ſaid John came of Age. I conclude therefore a Prince need not be much appre- 
henſive of Conſpiracies, whit the people are his friends 3 but when they are diſſatistied, 
and have taken a prejudice againſt hym, there-is no thing, nor no perſun which he ought 
not to fear. And it has been the conſtant care of all wiſe Princes, and all well-governed 
States, \not to reduce the Nobility'to deſpair, nor the people to diſcontent, which is one of 
the moſt material things a Prince is to prevent. Among the beſt ordered Monarchies of 
our times, France is one, /in which there arc many good Laws and Conſtitutions tending, 
to the liberty and preſervation of the 'King : The hrit of them is the Parliament; /and the 
Authority wherewith it is inveſted; for he who was the founder of that Monarchy; being 
ſenlible of the ambition and inſfolence: of, the Nobleſ7, and judging, it convenient to have 
them bridled and reſtrained 3 and knowing on the other ſide dr of the people againſt 
the Nobility, and thatit proccededifxom#ear :(being willing to ſecure them) to exempt the 
King from the diſpleaſure of the Nobles,, it he ſided with the Commons, or from the malice 
of the Commons, it he enclined to the'Nobles, he exedted a third/[Judge, which (without 
any reflexion upon the King) ſhould keep the Nobility under, andproce& the people 3-nor 
could. there be a better order, wiler, ,nox of greater ſecurity to the Kang and: the Kirigdom 5 
fromi;whence we may deduce another obſeryation, That Princes are to: leave things .of injuſtice 
and-envy #6 the Miniftery and Execution ;of otbers bus alts. of favour and grace are to be perform'd 
by themſelves. . To conclude, a Pxince is :to value hisGrandces ,' but-{o' as not to make the 
pcoplc hate him, Conrem- 
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Contemplating the lifes and deaths of ſeveral of the Roman Emperors, it is poſlible many 
would think to find plenty of Examples quite contrary to my opinion, foraſmuch as ſome of 
them whoſe Conduct was remarkable, and Magnanimity obvious to every body, were 
turn'd out of their Authority , or murthered by the Conſpiracy of their Subje&s. To give 
a punCtual anſwer, I ſhould enquire into the qualities and converſations of the (aid Empe- 
rors, and in {o doing I ſhould hind the reaſon of their ruine to be the ſame, or very conſo- 
nant to what I have propoſed. And in part I will repreſent ſuch things as are moſt notable, 
tothe conſideration of him that reads the aCtions of our times, and I thall content my (elf 
with the examples of all the Emperors which ſucceeded in the Empire from Marcus the 
Philoſopher, to Maximinus, and they were, Marcus, his Son Commodus, Pertinax, Julian, 
Severus, Antoninus , his Son Caracalla, Macrinus, Heliogabalus, Alexander, and Maxi- 
minus. | 

It is firſt to be conſidered, That whereas in other Governments there was nothing to 
contend with, but the ambition of the Nobles, and the infolence of the people, the Roman 
Emperors had a third inconvenience , to ſupport againſt, The avarice and cruelty of che 
Soldier, which was a thing of ſuch difficult practice, that it was the occafion of the deſtru- 
ion of many of them, it being very uneafie to pleaſe the SubjeRt and the Soldier together 3 
for the Subject loves Peace,and chooſes therefore a Prince that is gentle and mild, whereas the 
Soldier prefers a Martial Prince, and one that is haughty, and rigid, and rapacious, which 
good qualities they are defirous he ſhould exerciſe upon the people, that their pay might be 
encreaſed, and their covetouſneſs and cruelty fatiated upon them, Henceit is, That thoſe 
Emperors, who neither by Art, nor Nature are indued with that addreſs , and reputation 
as is neceflary tor the reſtraining both of the one and the other, do always miſcarryz and 
of them the greatelt part (eſpecially it but lately advanced to the Empire) underſtanding 
the inconſiſtency of their two humours, encline to ſatishe the Soldiers , without regarding 
how far the people are diſobliged. Which Council is no more than is neceſſary; for ſeeing 
it cannot be avoided but Princes muſt fall under the hatred of ſomebody , they ought dili- 
gently to contend that it be not of the multitude 3 If that be not to be obtain'd, their next 
great care isto be, that they incur not the odium of ſuch as are moſt potent among them : 
And therefore thoſe Emperors who were new , and had need of extraordinary ſupport, 
adhered more readily to the Soldiers than to the people, which turn'd to their detriment or 
advantage; as the Prince knew how to preſerve his reputation with them : From the cauſes 
aforeſaid, it hapned that Marcus Awrelius, Pertinax, and Alexander being Princes of more 
than ordinary Modeſty, lovers of Juſtice, Enemies of cruelty , courteous, and bountiful, 
came all of them (except Marcss) to unfortunate ends. Marcxs indeed lived and dyed 
in great honour, becauſe he came to the Empire by way of inheritance and ſucceſhon, 
without being beholding cither to Soldiers or people, and being afterwards inducd with 
many good qualities which recommended him, and made him venerable among them , he 
kept them both in ſuch order whil'tt he liv*d, and held them ſo exaRtly to their bounds, that 
he was never either hated or deſpiſed. But Pertinax was choſen Emperor againſt the will 
of the Soldiers, who being uſed to live licentiouſly under Commodur, they could not brook 
that regularity to which Pertinax endeavoured to bring them 3 ſo that having contracted 
the Odixm of the Soldiers, and a certain diſreſpet and neglet by reaſon of his Age, he was 
ruined in the very beginning of his reign 3 from whence it is obſervable, that hatred is ob- 
tained two ways, by good works, and bad, and therefore a Prince (as I faid before) being 
willing to retein his jurisdiction, is oftentimes compelled to be bad. For it the chief par- 
ty, (whether it be pcople, or army, or Nobility) which you think moſt uſeful, and of 
moſt conſequence to you for the conſervation of your. dignity, be corrupt, you mult tollow 
their humour and indulge them, and in that caſe honeſty and virtue are pernicious. 

But let us come to Alexander who was a Prince of ſuch great equity and goodneſs, it is 
reckoned among, his praiſes, that in the fourteen years of his Empire, there was no man 

t todeath without a fair Tryal : Nevertheleſs being accounted cffeminate , and one that 

ered himſelf to be managed by his Mother, and falling by that means into diſgrace, the 
Army conſpired and killed him. Examining on the other.ſide the Conduct of Commodas, 
Severns, Antoninus, Caracalla, and Maximinus, you will find them cruel and rapacious, 
and ſuch as to ſatishe the Soldiers, omitted no kind of injury that could be exerciſed againſt 
the people, and all of them but Severxs were unfortunate in their ends : for Severns was 4a 
Prince of {o great courage and animity, that preſerving the friendſhip of the Army 
(though the people were oppreſſed) he made his whole Reign happy, his virtues having 
repreſented him ſo admirable both to the Soldiers and people, that theſe remained in a man= 
ner ſtupid, and aſtoniſhed, and the other obedient and contented. And becauſe the ations 


of Severns were great in a new Prince, I ſhall ſhew in ry how he perſonared of the _ 
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and the Lyon, whoſe Natures and Propertics are (asI ſaid before) neceſſary for the imita. 
tion of a Prince. Severns therefore, knowing the lazineſs and inactivity of Fxlian the 
Empercr, perſwaded the Army under his own Command in Sclavonia to go to Kome, and, 
revcnge the death of Pertinax who was murthered by the Imperial Guards 3 and under thar 
colour, without the leaſt pretence to the Empire, he marched his Army towards Rome 
and wasin Italy before any thing of his motion was known : Being arrived at Rome , the 
Senate were 3ffraid of him, killed Jalan, and clected Severns, After which beginning, 
there remained two diffcultics to be removed before he could be Maſter of the whole Em- 
irez The one was in Aſia, where Niger General of the Afiatick Army , had proclaimed 
birnſt Emperor : The other, in the Weſt , where Albinus the General aſpired to the 
Game : and thinking it hazardous to declare againſt both , he reſolved to oppoſe himſelf 
againſt Niger, and cajole and wheedle Albinus, to whom he writ word, That being choſen 
Emperor by the Senate, he was willing to receive him to a participation of that dignity, 
gave him the title of Ceſar, and by conſent of the Senate admitted him his Collegue 3 which 
Albinus embraced very willingly, and thought him in carneſt ; but when Severw had over- 
come Niger, put him to death, and ſctled the affairs of the Eaſt, being returned to Rome, 
he complained in the Senate againſt Albinus, as a perſon, who contrary to his obligations 
for the benchits received from him, had endeavoured treacherouſly to murther him, told 
them that he was obliged to march againſt him to puniſh his ingratitude , and afterwards 
following him into France, he executed his delign, deprived him of his Command, and 
pat hin to death. He then who ftritly examines the Actions of this Prince, will tind him 
ticrce asa Lyon, ſubtle as a Fox, fearcd and reverenced by every body, and no way odious 
to his Army : Nor will it ſeem ſirange that he (though newly advanced to the Empire) 
was able to defend it, ſeeing his great reputation protected him: againſt the hatred which 
his pcople might have conccived againſt him by reaſon of his Rapine. But his Son Anto- 
ins was an cxccllcnt perſon likewiſe, endued with tranſcendant parts, which rendered 
him admirable to the people, and gratetul to the Soldiers; tor he was Martial in his Na- 
turc, paticnt of labour and hardſhip, and a great deſpiſer of all ſenſuality and ſoftneſs, 
which recommended him highly to his Armies. Nevertheleſs his fury and cruelty was 6 
immodceratcly great (having upon ſeveral privateand particular occaſions , put a great part 
of the people of Rome, and all the Inhabitants of Alexandria, to death) that he fell into the 
hatred of the wholc world,and began to be feared by his Contidents that were about him, ſo 
that he was killed by one of his Captains in the middle of his Camp. From whence it may be 
obſerved, That theſe kind of Aſſaiſinations which follow upon a deliberate and obſtinate re- 
ſolution, cannot be prevented by a Prince, for he who values not his own life , can commit 
them when he pleaſes 3 but they are to be feared the leſs, becauſe they happen but ſeldom, 
he is only to have a care of doing any great injury to thoſe that are about him, of which 
error Antoninus was too guilty, having put the Brother of the ſaid Captain to an ignomi- 
nious dcath, threatned the Captain daily , and yet continued him in his Guards, which 
was a raſh and pcrnicious at, and prov'd ſo in the end. But to come to Commodus, who 
had no hard task to preſcrve his Empire, ſucceeding to it by way of inheritance , as Son to 
Marcus, for that to fatishe the people, and oblige the Soldiers, he had no more to do , but 
to follow the footſteps of his Father. But being of a brutiſh and cruel diſpolition , to excr- 
ciſc his rapacity upon the pcople, he indulged his Army, and allowed them in all manner of 
licentiouſneſs. Eclides, proftituting his Dignity , by deſcending many times upon the 
Theatre to hight with the Gladiators, and committing many other as which were vile, 
and unworthy the Majeſty of an Emperor , he became contemptible to the Soldiers, and 
growing, odious to one party, and deſpicable to the other, they conſpired and murthered 
him. Maximinus was likewiſe a Martial Prince, and addicted to the Wars, and the Army 
being weary of the Effeminacy of Alexander (whom I have mentioned before) having ſlain 
him, they made Maximinus Emperor, but he poſſeſſed it not long, for two things contri- 
buted to make him odious, and deſpiſed. One was the meanneſs of his Extraction, having 
kept ſheep formerly in Thrace, which was known to all the world , and made him uniyer- 
ſally contemptible. The other was that at his firſt coming to the Empire, by not repairing 
immediately to Kome, and putting himſelf into poſſaſon of his Imperial ſeat , he had con- 
tracted the imputation of being crucl, having exerciſed more than ordinary ſeverity by his 
Prefets in Rome, and his Licutenants in all the reſt of the Empire 3 ſo that the whole world 
being provoked, by the vflencls of his birth, and deteltation of his cruelty, in apprehenſion 
of his tury , Africa, the Senate and all the people both in Italy and Rome, conſpired againſt 
him, and his own Army joyning themſclves with them, in their Leaguer before Aquileis 
tnding it difficult to be taken, weary of his cruelties, and encouraged by the multitude of 
his Enemies, they {ct upon him, and ſlew him. , 
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I will not trouble my ſelf with Heliogabalns, Macrinus, rior Julian, who being all 
effeminate and contemptible, were quickly extinguiſhed. But 1 ſhall conclude this diſcourſe 
and ſay that the Princes of our times are not obliged to ſatisfie the Soldiers in their reſpective 
Governments by ſuch extraordinary ways 3 for though they are not altogether to be neg- 
lected, yet the remedy and reſolution is calie becauſe none ct theſe Princes have entire Ar- 
mies, brought up, and inveterated in their ſeveral Governments and Provinces, as the Ar. 
mics under the Koman Empire were. It therefore at that time it was neceſſary to ſatisfic 
the Soldiers rather than the people, it was becauſe the Soldiers were more potent. Ar 
preſent it is more the intereſt of all Princes (except the great Txrk and the Soldan) tocom- 
ply with the people, becauſe they are more conliderable than the Soldiers. I except the 
Turk, becauſe he has in his Guards 12000 Foot, and 15coo Horſe conſtantly about him, 
upon whom the ſtrength and ſecurity of his Empire depends, and it is neceſſaty (poſt- 
poning all other reſpect to the people) they be continued his friends. It is the ſame caſe 
with the Soldan, who being wholly in the power of the Soldier, it is convenient that he 
alſo wave the people, and infinuate with the Army. And here it is to be noted, that this 
Government of the Soldans is different from all other Monarchies, for it is not unlike the 
Papacy in Chriſtendom, which can neither be called a new, nor an hereditary Principality, 
becauſe the Children of the deceaſed Prince, are neither Heirs to his Eſtate, nor Lords of 
his Empire, but he who is choſen to ſucceed, by thoſe who have the faculty of Election 3 
which Cuſtom being of old, the Government cannot be called new, and by conſequence is 
not ſubje to any ot the difficulties wherewith a new one is inteſicd 3 becauſe though the 
perſon of the Prince be new, and perhaps the Title 3 yet the Laws and Orders of State are 
old, and diſpoſed to receive him as if he were hereditary Lord. But to return to our 
buſineſs, I fay, That whoever conliders the aforeſaid diſcourſe, ſhall tind either hatred or 
contempt the perpetual cauſe of the ruine of thoſe Emperors 3 and be able to judge how it 
came aboutthat part of them taking one way in their adminiſtrations, and part of them 
another, in both parties ſome were happy, and ſome unhappy at laſt. Pertinax and Alex- 
ander being, but Upſtart Princes, it was not only vain , but dangerous for them to imitate 
Marcus, who was Emperor by right of Succefſion. Again, it was no lefs pernicious for 
Caracalla, Commodus, and Maximinus to make Severns their pattern , not having force 
nor virtue enough to follow his footſteps. So then if a new Prince cannot imitate the aftions 
of Marcus, (and to regulate by the examiple of Severss, is unneceſſary) he is only to take 
that part from Severus that is neceſſary to the foundation of his State,and from Marcus,what 
is convenient to keep and detend it gloriouſly, when 'tis once eſtabliſhed and firm. 


CHAP. XX 


Whether Citadels, and other things which Princes many times doy 
be profitable, or dangerows ? 


Oe » Princes for the greater ſecurity of their Dominion , have difarmed their Subjects ; 
others have cantonized their Countrys 3 others have fomented factions and animoſity 
among them ſome have applyed themſelves to flatter and infinuate with thoſe who were 
ſuſpicious in the beginning ot their Government : Some have built Caſtles, others have 
demoliſhed them 3 and though in all theſe cafes, no certain or determinate rule can be pre- 
ſcribed, unleſs we come to a particular confideration of the State where it is to be uſed 3 yet 
I ſhall ſpeak of them all, as the matter it ſelt will endure. A wiſe Prince therefore was 
never known to diſarm his Subje&s3 rather finding them unfurniſhed, he put Arms into 
their hands 3 for by arming them, and inuring them to warlike Exerciſe, thoſe Arms are 
ſurely your own 3 they who were ſuſpicious to you, become faichtfulz. they who are faithful, 
are confirm'd 3 and all your Subjects become of your party 3 and becauſe the whole multi 
tude which ſubmits to your Government is not capable of being armed, if you be beneficial 
and obliging to thoſe you do arm, you may make the bolder with the reſt z tor the difference 
of your behaviour to the Soldier, binds him more firmly to your Service z and the reſt will 
excuſe you, as judging, them moſt worthy of reward, who are moſt liable to danger. But 
when you diſarm, you diſguſt them, and imply a diftidence in them, either for Cowardize, 
or Treachery, and the one or the other is ſufficient to give them an impreſſion of hatred 
againſt you. And becauſe you cannorſubſiſt without Soldiers, you will be forced to enter- 
tain Mercenarics , whom I have formerly deſcribed , and if it were poſſible for the ſaid 
Mercenaries ' to be good, they could not be able .to defend you againſk powerful ——_ 
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farics, and Subjeds diſobliged. Wherefore ( as I have ſaid) a new Prince, in his new 
Government, puts his Subjects always into Arms, as appears by ſeveral Examples in Hi. 
ſtory. But whcn a Prince conquers a new State, and annexes It (as a Member) to his 
old, then it is neceſſary your Subjects be diſarmed, all but ſuch as appcared for you in the 
Conqueſt, and they are to be mollified by degrees , and brought into ſuch a condition of 
lazineſs and effeminacy, - that in time your whole ſtrength may devolve upon your own Nz. 
tural Militia, which were trained up in your ancient Dominion, and ate to be always about 
you. Our Anceſtors (and they were cſtcemed wiſe men) were wont to ſay, That jt 
was neceſſary to keep Pijtora by faftions, and Piſa by Fortreſſes, and accordingly in ſeveral 
Towns under their ſubje&ion, they created , and fomented faCtions and animolitics, to 
keep them with more caſe. This, at a time when Italy was unſetled, and in a certain kind 
of ſuſpence, might be well enough done, but 1 do not take it at this time for any precept for 
us, bcing clearly of opinion that the making of tations, never does good, but that where 
the Enemy approaches, and the City is divided, it muſt neceſſarily, and that ſuddenly be 
loſt, becauſe the weaker party will always fall off to the Enemy , and the other cannot be 
able todefend it. The Venetians (as I gueſs) upon the ſame grounds nouriſhed the tations 
, of the Gzelfr, and the Ghibilines in the Citics under their jurisdiftion 3 and though they 
kept them from blood 3 yet they encouraged their diſſentions, to the end that the Citizens 
being employed among themſelves, ſhould have no time to conſpire againſt them 3 which 
as appearcd afterwards, did not anſwer expcQation; .or being defeated at Vaila, one of the 
faid tactions took Arms, and turned the Venetians out of their State. Such methods there- 
fore as theſe, do argue weakneſs in the Prince; tor no Government of any ſirength or con- 
fiſtance will ſuffer ſuch diviſions, becauſe they are uſeful only in time of Peace, when per- 
haps they may contribute to the more calie management of their Subjects, but when War 
comes, the fallacy of thoſe Counſels are quickly diſcovered. Without doubt, Princes grow 
great when they overcome the difficulties and impediments which are given them ; and 
therefore Fortune, cſpccially when ſhe has a mind to exalt a new Prince (who has greater 
need of reputation than a Prince that is old and Hereditary) raiſes him up Enemies, and 
encourages enterprizes againſt him, that he may have opportunity to conquer them, and 
advance himſclt by ſuch ſteps as his Encmics had prepared. For which reaſon many have 
thought that a wiſe Prince when opportunity offers, ought (but with great cunning and 
addreſs) to maintain ſome enmity againſt kimſelt, that when time ſerves to deſtroy them, 
his own greatneſs may be encreas'd.. 

Princes, and particularly thoſe who are not of long ſtanding, have found more fidelity 
and afliſtance from thoſe whom they ſuſpected at the beginning of their Reign , than from 
them who at firlt were their greateſt contidents. Pandolfus Petrucci Prince of Stena govern'd 
his State rather by thoſe who were ſuſpe&ed, than others. But this is not to be treated of 
largely, becauſe it varies according to the ſubjeQs 3 I ſhall only fay this, That thoſe Men 
who in the beginning of his Government, oppoſed him (if they be of ſuch quality as to 
want the ſupport of other people) are cafily wrought over to the Prince, and more firidtly 
engagcd to be faithful, becauſe they know that it muſt be their good carriage for the future 
that malt cancel the prejudice that is againſt them 3 and fo the Prince comes to receive more 
_ by them, than by thoſe who ſerving him more ſecurely, do moſt commonly neglet 

affairs. 

And ſeeing the matter requires, I will not omit to remind a Prince who is but newly 
advanced (and that by ſome inward favour and correſpondence in the Country) that he 
conſiders wel what it was that diſpoſed thoſe parties to befriend him if it be not affeion 
to him, but Pique, and animoſity to the old Government, it will coſt much trouble and 
difficulty co keep them his friends, becauſe it will be impoſhible to ſatisfie them : and u 
{crious diſquilition, Ancient and Modern Examples will give us the reaſon, and we hall 
hnd it more eafic to gain ſuch perſons as were fatisficd with the former Government, 
and by conſequence his Enemies, than thoſe who being diſobliged , lided with him , and 
aſhitcd to ſubvert it. 

It has been a Cuſtom among Princes, for the greater ſecurity of their Territories to build 
Citadels and Fortreſſes to bridle and reſtrain ſuch as would cnterprize againſt them, and to 
ſerve as a retuge in times of Rebellion 3 and I approve the way becauſe anciently practiſed, 
yet no longer ago than in our days, Mr. Nicolo Vitelli was known to diſmantle two Forts in 
the City of Caſtello, to ſecure his Government z Guidobaldo Duke of Urbin returning to his 
State from whence Ceſar Borgia had driven him , demoliſhed all the firong places in that 
Province, and thereby thought it more unlikely again to fall into the hands of the Enemy- 
The Bentivogli being returned to Bologna , uſed the fame courſe : So that Fortreſles, arc 
uſctu}, or not uſctu), according to the difterence of time, and if in one place they do 890d, 
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they do as much miſchief in another : And the caſe may be argued thus, That Prince who 
is more affraid of his Subjes than Neighbours , is to ſuffer them to ſtand : The Family of 
the Sforza's, has and will ſuffer more miſchict by the Caſtle of Milan (which was buile by 
Franceſco Sforz.a) than by all its other. troubles whatever 3 ſo that the beſt fortification of 
all, is not to be hated by the people, for your Fortreſſes will not prote& you, if the people 
have you in deteſtation, becauſe they ſhall no ſooner take Arms, but Strangers will tall in, 
and ſuſtain them. In our times, there is not one inſtance to be produced , of advantage 
which that courſe has brought to any Prince, but to the Counteſs of Fwrly, when upon the 
Death of Hieronimo her Husband, by means of thoſe Caſtles ſhe was able to withſtand the 
popular fury, and exped till ſupplies came to her from Milan, and reſetled her inthe Go- 
vernmecnt 3 and as times then ſtood, the le were not in a Condition to be relieved by 
any ſtranger. But afterwards they flood her in no ſtead when Ceſar Borgia invaded her, 
and the people being incenſed, joyned with her Enemy. Wherefore it had been berter for 
her both then, and at firſt to have poſſeſſed the affeQjons of the people, than all the Cafiles 
in the Country. Theſe things being conſidered, 1 approve both of him that builds thoſe 
Fortreſſes, and of him that negle&s them, but muſt needs conderan him who relies ſo much 
upon them, as to deſpiſe the diſpleaſure of the people. 
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CHAP. XXL 
How & Prince is to demean himſelf to gain reputation; 


Othing recommends a Prince ſo highly to the world, as great Enterprizes, and noble 
Expreathons of his own Valor and Conduct; We have in our days Ferdinard King 
of Aragon , wy om King of Spain, who may (and not improperly) be called a new 
Prince, being of a {mall and weak King, become tor fame, and renown the greateſt Monarchy 
in Chriſtendom 3 and if his Exploits be conſidered, you will find them all brave ,- but come 
of them extraordinary. In the beginning of his Reigt he invaded the Kingdom of Granads; 
and that Enterprize was the foundation of his Grandeur. He began it leiſurely; and with- 
out ſaſpition of impediment, holding the Barons of Caftle employedin that Service, and 
ſo intent upon that War, that they dreamt not of any Innovation, whit in the rriean time 
before they were aware, he got reputation, and authority over them. "He found ont a way 
of maintaining his Armies at the expence of the Church, and the people, and bythe | 
of that War, to eſtabliſh ſuch Order and Diſcipline among his Soldiers, that afterwards they 
gained him many honourable Victories. Beſides this, to adapt him for greater Enterprizes, 
(always making Religion his pretence) by a kind of devour cruelty, he ed and exter- 
minated the Jews called Marrani, than which nothing could be more ſtrange, or deplorable. 
Under the ſame Cloak of Religion , he invaded Africs, made his Expedition into Italy, 
aſſaulted France, and began many great things which always kept the minds of his Subjects 
in admiration and ſuſpence, expeRting what the event of his Machinations would be. And 
theſe his Enterprizes had fo ſuddain a {pring and refult one from the other, that they gave 
no leiſure to any Man to be at quiet, or to continue any thing againſt him. Ir is likewiſe 
of great advantage to- 4 Prince to give ſome rare Example of his own adminiſtration at 
home (ſuch is reported of Meſſer Bernardo da Milano) when, there is occaſion for ſome bod 
to perform any thing Extraordinary in the Civil Government, whether it-be good-or 
and to find out ſuch a way either to reward or puniſh him, as may make it much talk'd of 
in the world, Above all, a Prince is to have'a care in all his ations to behave himſelf ſo 
as may give him the reputation. of being excellent as well as great. A Prince is likewiſe 
much eſteemed when he ſhows himſelf a ſincere friend, or a generous Enemy, Thatis when 
without any heſitation hedeclares himſelf in favour of one egpiny another , which as it is 
more frank and Princely, ſo it'is more profitable than 'to neuter; for if two' of | yout 
potent, Neighbors be at Wars, they are cither of fach condition that-you are to beaffraid of 
the YiRtor or not ; In cither of which caſes it wilt be always moretor your benetix c0-diſco- 
ver your ſelf treely, and make a fair War © For in the firſt caſe, if you do not deckire, you 
tall be a prey to hitri who overcomes, -and it will be a pleaſure, 'and fatisfation to him chat 
is conquered to ſee you his Fellow-ſufferer, nor will any body either defend, or receive you, 
and thereaſon is, becaufe the Conqueror will never underſtand them to be his Friends, who 
would not affilt him in his diſtrefs 3 and he that is wotſted will nor receive you,” becauſe you 
negle&ed to ruri his wc by withyour Arms in your hands: -- Amviochas), upor the'invita+ 
tion of the Etoliant, paſſed into Greece, to repel "the Romans 3- Antiocbics ſent ——_ 
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dors to the Achaians (who were in amity with the Romans) w perſwade them to a Neu. 
rrality, and the Romans {ent to them to aſſociate with them. The bufinefs coming to be 
debated in the Council of the Achaians, and Antiochns his Embaſſador preſſing chem to be 
Neuters3 The Roman Embaſſador replyed, © As to what he has ————— » That itis 
&« mott uſeful and moſt conſiſtent with the intereſt of your State, not to engage your ſelves 
« in our War, There is nothing more contrary and pernicious 3 for if you do not concern 
© your ſelves, you will afſuredly become a prey to the Conqueror, without any thanks or 
© reputation 3 and it will always be, that he who has leaſt kindneſs for you, will tem you 
« to be Neuters, but they that are your friends will invite you to take up Arms. And thoſe 
Princes who are ill adviſed, to avoid ſome preſent danger follow the Neutral way, are moft 
commonly ruin'd : But when a Prince diſcovers himſelf couragiouſly, in favour of one 
party, if he with whom you joyn overcome, though he be very powerful, and you ſeem to 
remain at his diſcretion, yet he is obliged to you, and muſt needs have a reſpec tor you, and 
Men are not ſo wicked, with ſuch ſignal and exemplary ingratitude to $ you. Belides 
Victories are never ſo clear and compleat, as to leave the Conqueror without all ſparks of 
reflexion, and eſpecially upon what is juſt. But if your Confederate comes by the worſ, 
you are received by him, and affiſied whilſt he is able, and becomeſt a Companion of his 
fortune, which may poſſibly reſtore thee. In the ſecond place, it they who contend be of 
ſuch condition, that you have no occaſion to fear, let which will overcome; you are in pry- 
dence to declare your ſelf the ſooner, becauſe by aſſiſting the one, you contribute to the ruine 
of the other (whom, if your Confederate had been wile, he t rather to have preſeryed) 
ſo that he overcoming, remains wholly at your diſcretion , and by your afliſtance, he muſt 
of neceſſity overcome. And here it is to be noted (if hecan avoid it) a Prince is never to 
league himſelf with another more powerful than himſelf, in an offenſive War : becauſe in 
that caſe, it he overcomes, = remain at his mercy, and Princes ought to be as cautious 2s 
poſſible of falling under thediſcretion of other people. The Yenetians (when there was no 
neceſſicy for it) aſſociated with France againſt the Duke of Milan, and that aſſociation was 
the cauſe of their ruine : But where it is not to be avoided (as hapned to the Florentines 
when the Pope and the Spaniard ſent their Armics againſt Lombardy) there a Prince is to 
adhere for the xeaſons aforelaid. Nov is any Prince or Government to imagine that in thoſe 
caſes any certain counſel can be taken, becauſe the affairs of this world are b ordered, that 
in avoiding one miſchief, we fall commonly into another. But a Man's wiſdom is moſt 
confpicuous where he is able to diſtinguiſh of dangers, and make choice of the leaſt. More- 
over 2 Prince to ſhow himſelf a Virtzoſo, and Honourer of all that is excellent in any Art 
whatſbever. He is likewiſe to encourage and aſſure his SubjeQts that they may live quietly 
in peace, and exerciſe themſelves in their ſeveral Vocations, whether Merchandize , Agri 
culeure, or any other employment whatever, to the end that one may not forbear _—_ 
or imbelliſhing his Eſtate for fear it ſhould be taken from him, nor another advancing 
Trade in apprehenlion of taxes 3 but the Prince is rather to excite them by propolitions of 
reward, and immunities to all ſuch as ſhall any way awplihe his Territory, or Powers, He 
is obliged likewiſe, at convenient times in the yearto entertain the people by Feaſtings and 
Plays, and Spectacles of Recreation 3 and becauſe all Cities are divided into Companies, or 
Wards, he ought to have reſpet to thoſe Societies, be ng a them ſometimes}, and 
give them ſome inſtance of his humanity, and.m: ce, but always xetaining the Ma- 
xcſty of his degree, which is never to be debaſcd in any cale whatever. 
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CHAP. XXII 


of the Secretaries of Princes. 


= EleQion of his Miniſters, is of uo ſmall importante to a Prince 3 for the firlt judg- 
ment that is made of him, or his parts, is from the perſons he has about him 3 when 
they-are wiſe and faithful, be fure the Prince is diſcreet himſelf, who as he knew bbw to 
chooſe them able at firſt, fo he has known how to oblige them to be faithful; bur when his 
Miniſters are otherwile, it-refle&s fhrewdly upon the Prince 3 for commonly the lirft error 
he commits, is in the Election of his Servantss No Man knew Antonio daVenafre to be 
Secretary to Pandolfo Petyweci Prince of Siens, but he could judge Pandolfo to be a pradent 
Man for chooſing ſuch a-one to his Miniſter: ew”: per wg parts of Men , there are 
three ſorts or degrecs 3 one Man underſtands of hi 3 another underſtands what is ex- 
plained 3 and a third-underſiands neither of himſelf; nor by any Explanation : is rn 
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excellent, the ſecond commendable, the third altogether unprofitable.. If therefore Pxy.. 
dolfur was not in the firſt rank, he might be concluded in the ſecond ; for whenever a 
Prince has the prg__ to know the: good, and the bad of what is ſpoken or done though 
his own invention be-not excellent, he can diſtinguiſh a good ſervant from a bad, LY exalt 
the one, and correc the other, and the Miniſter deſpairing of deluding him, remains good 
in ſpight of his eceth. Bur the buſineſs is how a Prince may underſtand his Miniſter, and 
the rule for that is infallible. When you obſerve your Officer more careful of hinſclf, than 
of you, and all his ations and deſigns pointing at his own intereſt and advantage , that 
Man will never be a good Miniſter, nor ought you ever to repoſe any confidence in him ; 
for he who has the affairs of his Prince in his hand, ought to lay aſide all thoughts of him=.. 
ſelf, and regard nothing but what is for the profit of his Mafter. And on the otherſide. to 
keep him faithful, the Prince is as much concerned to do for him, by honouring him, _ 
riching him, giving him good Offices and Preferments, that the wealth and honour confer- 
red by his Maſter, may keep him from looking out for himſelf, and the plenty and goodneſs 
of his Offices, make him affraid of a change, knowing that without his Princes favour he 
can never ſubſiſt. When therefore the Prince, and the Miniſter are qualified in this manner 
they may depend one upon the other : But when 'tis otherwiſe with them, the end mait be 
bad; and one of them will be undone: 


CHAP. 'XX111; 
How flatterers are to be avoided, 


Will not paſs by a thing of great conſequence, being an error againſt which - Princes do 
hardly defend themſelves, unleſs they be very wiſe, and their judgment very good. 
And that is about Flatterers, of whi Id of Cattle all Hiſtorics are tullz for Mey are 
ly ſo fond of their own aGi © calily miſtaken in them, that it- is not with< 

out difficulty they defend themſelves againſt thoſe fort of people, and he that goes about to 
defend hinlelf, runs a great hazard of being deſpiſed : For there is no other remedy apain(; 
Flatterers, than to let every body underſtand you are not diſobliged by telling che cruch x 
yet if you ſuffer every body to tell it, you” injure your felt, and: lefſen, your xeverence, 
W herclore a wiſe Prince ought to go a third way, and (ele& out of his State certain diſcreer 
men, to whom only he is to commit that liberty of ſpeaking truth, and that, of ſuchthings 
as he demands, _ nothing, elſe but then he is to enquire of every thing 3 hear their 
Opinions 3 and reſolve afterwards, as he pleaſes, and behave himſelf towards them in ſuch 
ſort, that every one may tind with how much the more freedom he ſpeaks , with fo much 
the more kindneſs he is accepted 3 ' That beſides them , he will hearken to nobody 3 That 
he conſiders well beferc he reſolves 3 and that his reſolutions once taken, are never to bg 
alcred : He that does otherwiſe, ſhall either precipitate his affairs by means of his Flatterers z 
or by variety of advices, often change his deſigns, which will leflen his clteem,. and rendes 
him contemptible. To this I (hall inſtance in one Modern Example, Cnc 
Father Lzcas, a Servant to Maximilian the preſent Emperor, giving a Character of His 
Majeſty, declared him a perſon that never conſulted any body , and yet never acted accory 
ding to his own judgment and inclination 3 and the;reaſon was, becauſe he proceeded con- 
trary to.the preſcriptions aforcſaid , 'for the Emperor is a cloſe Man , communicates. his 
ſecrets with no body,] nor takes any man's advice 3- but when his determinations are to be 
executed, and begin-to be known in the world, thoſe who are about him begin to diſcourage 
and difſwade him, and he being good natur'd does preſently defilt: : Hence it. comes ts 
paſs that his reſolutions of one day,are diſſolved ip the next, no. man knows what he delizes 
or deligns 3 nor no man can depend upon hig reſolutions. A Prigee therefore) lavays to 
conſult 3 but at his own, not other peoples pleaſure, and rather to deter people from giving 
their advice undemanded 3 but he ought not to be ſparing in his demands, nor when he has 
demanded, impatient of hcaring the truth; but it he underſtands that any ſuppreſſed ir, 
and forbore to ſpeak out, for fear of diſpleaſing, then, and not till then, he is to (how his 
— And becauſe there are thoſe who bclieve that a Prince which creates an opinion 
Hb repro inthe people, does it not by any excellence in his own Nature, but by the 
| of thoſe who are about him z without doubt they are deeeived3 for this is a gene- 

ral and infallible rule, That that Prince who bas no Wiſdom of bis own, can never be well ad- 
viſed z unleſs by accident he commits all to the Government and Adminiſtration of ſome 
honeſt and difercer man : In this caſe *tis poſſible things may be well ordered for a _ : 
Gg r 
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but they can never continue 3 for his Miniſter or Vicegereht in a ſhort time will (ct up for 
himſelf 3 but if a Prince who has no great 59, cn ot his own, conſuls with more than 
one ; their Counſels will never agree, nor he have ever the cunning to unite them 3 Every 


man will adviſe according to his own intereſt, or Capriccio , he not have the parts 
either to corred or diſcover it : And other.Counſellors are not to be found, for men will 
always prove bad, unleſs by neceſſity they are compelled to -be good. So then it is dear, 
That good Counſel (from whomſoever they come ) proceed ratber from the Wiſdom of the Prince, 
than the Princes Wiſdom from the goodneſs of bis Counſelr. 


— 


CHAP. XXIV. 


How it came to paſe that the Princes of Italy have moſt of 
them loft their Dominions. 


He Qualities aforeſaid being obſerved, they make a new Prince appear in the number 
of the more Ancient, and render him preſently more firm and fecure in his Govern« 

ment, than if he had deſcended to it by right of inheritancez for the Actions of a new 
Prince arc liable to ſtrifter obſervation, than if he were Hereditary, and when they are 
known to be virtuous, gain more upon people, and oblige them farther than antiquity of 
Blood; becauſe Men are more affected with preſent, than paſs'd things, and when in their 
preſent condition they find themſelves well,they content themſelves with it,without looking 
out any where elſe, employing themſelves wholly in defence of their Prince, unleſs in other 
things he be defe@tive to himſelf : So that thereby he will have double honor, in havi 
kid the foundation of a new Principality , and imbelliſhed and tortityed ig, with goo 
Laws, good Force, good Friends, and good Example : whereas EY 
who being born Prince, loſes his inheritance by his own-ill management and i 
And if the Soveraign Princes in Þaly, who in our time have loft their Duminions , 
fidered, as the King of Naples , the Duke of Milan, and others, there will 
ww os ney the management of their Arms, for 
largely diſcours'd of before : befides ſome of them will appear to have been hated by -the 
people, or if they have had ſo much prudence as to preſerve a friendſhip with them 
have been ignorant how to ſecure theraſelves againſt the Grandees ; for without 
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infirmity of Mankind in a calm to make no reckoning of a Tempeſt.) when adverſity ap- 
proached, they thought more of making their eſcape than defence, reſting their whole 
hopes upon this, that when the people were weary of the inſolence of the Conqueror, they 
would recall them again. Which reſolution is tollerable indeed, when others are 
but ro all other remedies, and truſt only to that, is much to be condemaecd , for a 
man would never throw himſelf down, that another mightrake him up beſides char 
ons ry OREny wr rg bag ans, hin nt —— 
epends not on your felf, no are certain, and laſting, which proceed 
not from the Princes own Courage and Virtue. good) 
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CHAP. XXV. 


How far in humane affairs Fortune may avail, and in 
what manner ſhe may be reſiſted. + 


Am noti that it is, and has been of old the opinion of many le, that thi 
| of the world are ſo govern'd by Fortune and Divine Providence, thar Man can- 
not by his Wiſdom corre& them , or apply any remedy at allz from whence th&y would 
" infer that weare not to labour and ſweat, but to leave every thing to its own tendancy and 
event. This opinion has obtained maxe in our days, by the many and frequent revolutions, 
which have been, and are (till ſeen beyond all humane conjeure. ' And when 1 think of 
ie ſcriouſly ſometimes, I am in ſome meaſure enclined to it my ſelf; nevertheleſs that out 
own free will may not utterly be exploded, 1 conceive it may be true that fortont may 
have the arbitrement of one half of our ations, but that ſhe leaves the other half (br lictle 
leſs) to be governed by our ſelves. Fortune, I do reſemble to a rapid and itnj River, 


which when ſwelled, and ed, overwhelms the Plains, ſubyerts the Trees, and the 


Houſes, forces away the Earth trom one place, and carries it to another, every body fears, 
eu ey t no body knows how to refit ie + Yet though ic be thus arias ſue. 
times , itdoes not follow but when it is quiet and calm, men may by banks, and fences; 
and other proviſions corre it in ſuch manner, that when it ſwells again, it may be carried 
off by ſome Canal, or the violence thereof rendered lefs licentious and deftrutive. So it 


is with Fortune, which ſhows.her power where there js no prediſpoſed virtue to reſiſt it, / 


and turns all her force and impetuolity, where ſhe knows there are no banks, no fences to 
reſtrain her : If you conſider Italy Oe feat of all theſe revolutions } and what it was that 
. caus'dthem, you will tind itan open field, without any bounds or Ramparts to ſecure it 3 
and that, had fe been deinded by che Coumge of their Anceinn, as Germany , and Spain, 
and France have been, thoſe inundations had never hapned, or never made ſach' | 
tion as they have done. And this I hold ſufficient to have ſpoken in g inſt For- 
tune. But reſtraining my ſelf a little more to particulars, 1 fay it is ord to ite a Ptince 
happy one day, and ruined the next, without diſcerning any difference jn his humor or 
Government 3 and this 1 impute to the reaſons of which I have diſcourſed largely before ; 
and one of themis, becauſe that Prince which relies wholly upon Fortune, being ib; 
to her Variations, muſt of neceſſity be ruined. —_— that Prince may be happy 
whoſe manner of proceeding concerts with the times, and he unhappy who cannor accom- 
modate to them : For in things leading to the end of their deſigns (which every man has 
in hiseye, and they are riches and honour) we ſee men have various methods of proceeding. 
Some with ci ion, 0 hers with heat 3 ſome with violence, others with cunning 5 
ſome with patience, and others with fury, and every one (notwithſtanding the divet 
of their ways) may poſſibly attain them. Again we ſee two perſons equally cautious, one 
of them proſpers, and the other miſcarries, and on the other fide, two cqually happy by 
different meaſures, one deliberate, and the other as haſty; and this proceeds 
nothing but the condition of the times which ſuits, or does not ſuit; with the manner of 
their proceedings. From hence ariſcswhatI have aid , That two perſons by different 
operations do attain the ſame end, whiPſ ewo others ſteer the ſarrie Courſe, and one of 
them ſacceeds, and the other is ruined; From hence likewiſe tnay be deduced the Vicifſ- 
tudes of good 3 for if to one who manages with deliberation and patience , the times and 
conjundture of affairs, come about ſo favourably that his Condu@t be ini faſhion , he muſk 
needsbe happy 3 but if the face of affairs, and the times change, and he changes nor wirke 
them, he is certainly ruined. Nor is there any man to be found ſo wife, that knows how 
to or frame himſelf to all theſe varieties, both becauſe he cannot deviate 
from that to which Nature has enclined him; as likewiſe becauſe if a tnari has conſtantly 
proſpered in one way, it is no calie matter to perſwade him to another ; and he that” is fo 
cautious, being at a loſs when time requires he ſhould be vigorous, muſt of neceſfity be de- 
firoyed 3 whereas if he could turn with the times, his forrme would never betray him- 
Pope Fulixs XI. in all his Enterprizes, ated with paſſwn and vehemence, and the times 


and accident of affairs were ſo ſuitable to his manner of proceeding, that he profpered” int - 


whatever he undertook. Conſider his Expedition of Bolonis in rhe days of Meſſer Giovanni 
Bentivogli , The Venetians were againſt it,and the Kings of Spair and France were'in treaty, 
and had a mind to it themſelves 3 yet he with his'p ieude and fury; undertook it per- 
ſonally himfclf, and that of his, kept boch Spexiard, and Venetian in (i e (the 
 Venetians for fear 3 the 8 y condo yp the whole Kingdom of Neptrr, and 
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the King of France came over to his fide3 for ſeeing him in motion, and defirous to make 
him his friend, and thereby to corre&the infolence.of the Venetian, he thought he could 
not deny him his aſſiſtance, without manifeſt injuſtice 3 ſo that J=lizs with his raſhneſ 
and hufting, did that which never any other Popecould have done with all his cunning and 
inſinuation : For had he deferred his departure from Keme, till all things had been pur into 
exad& order, and his whole progreſs concluded (as any other Pope would have done) he 
could never have ſucceeded 3 King, of Fraxce would have pretended a thouſand:exduſes, 
and others would have ſu ewice 25 many fears3 I will paſs by the reſt of: his Enter. 
izes, which were all alike, and proſpered as well, and the ſhortneſs of his life ſecured 

im againſt change. : for had the timesfallen out ſo, that he had been forced to proceed 
with. accurate circumſpetion, he would have certainly been ruined , for he could never 
have left thoſe ways to which his Nature enclined him. I conclude then, That whit che 
obſtinacy of Princes confiſts with the motion of fortune , *tis poſhble they may be happy 
but when once they diſagree, the poor Prince comes certainly to the ground. Iam of 


: 
. 


opinion likewiſe, that *tis better to be hot and precipitate, than cautious and apprehenſive, 
for fortune is a Woman, .and muſt be HeQtor'd, to keep her under; and *tis vilible every 
day (be ſuffers herſelf, to be manage by thoſe who axe brisk and audacious, rather than by 
thoſe who are cold and ick in their Motions, and therefore (like a Woman) ſhe is 
always a fricnd tothoſe —% are young, becaule being leſs circumſpeR, they attack her wich 


more ſecurity and 
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CHAP. XXVI 
An Exhortation to deliver Ital y from the Barbarians. 


Hes weighed therefore all that is ſaid before, and conſidered (erioufly with-my (elf 
' whether in this juncture of affairs in ſraly, the times were diſpoſed for the advance- 
ment of a new Pringe, and whether there was competent matter that could give occaſion to 
a virtuous and wiſc perſon to intr2duce ſach a form as would bring reputation to him, and 
bencht to all his SubjeQs 3 it ſeems to me that at this preſent ſo many things concur to the 
exaltation of a new Prince, that I do not know any time that has been more proper than 
this : and if (as faid before) for the Manifeſtation of the courage of Moſes, it was neceſ- 
fary that the I/7aelites ſhould be Captives in Egypt 3 for diſcovery of the Magnanimity of 
Cyrnus, that the Perſians ſhould be oppreſſed by the Medes 3 and for the. illuſtration of the 
excellence of Theſexs, that the Athenians ſhould be baniſhed and diſperſed z fo to evince 
and demonfirate the cog of an Þalian ſpirit,it was neceſlary that 1t#ly ſhould be reduced 
to its preſent condition 3 That it ſhould be in greater 5 the Jews x in greater 
ſervitude than the Perſians , and ig greater diſperſion. than the Atbenions, without Head, 
without order, harras'd, ſpoyl'd, avercome, over-run, and over-flown with all kind of 
Calamity : and though formerly ſore ſparks of virtue have appeared in ſome pexſons, that 
might give it hopes that God had ined them for its redemption 3 yet it wasfound after- 
wards that in the very height and carrcer of their exploits, they were check'd,, and forſaken 
by Fortune, and pogr Italy left halt dead, expecting who would be her Somariten to bind 
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' up her, wounds, put an end to the Sackings and devaſtations in. Lowberdy , the Taxes and 


xpilations in the Eiggdom of Nepier and Twſcaxy, and cure her fores , which length of 
time had feſter'd and impoſthumated.*Tis manifeſt ſke prays to God daily to ſend ſome 
on. who may redeem her from: the cruelty, aud infolence of the Barbarians. *Tis mani- 
how prone and ready ſhe is to follow the Banner that any man, will rake up 3- nor isitac 
preſent to be diſcerned where ſhecag repoſe her hopes with more probability , than in your 
Uluſtrious Family, which by its own courage and intereſt, and the favour of God: and the 
Church (of which it js now chict) may be induced: te-make it ſelf Head in her xedemption : 
which will. be no hard mattcr to be efledted, if you. lay before you the lives and actions of 
the perſons above named z who though they were rare,, and wonderful, were yet bat men, 
and not accommodated with fo fair circumiiances as-you- Their Enterprize was not morc 
juſt, nor eaſic, nor God Almighty more theix fziend than yours. You have Juſtice on your 
tide; for that War is juſt which is neceſſary, and *ris piety to fight, where no hope is left m 
any thing elſc. The people are unjyerially diſpoled; - and where the diſpoſition is fo great, 
the oppolition can be but {mall, eſpecially you taking; your rules fromxthoſe perſons which 1 
have propoſed to you for a Model. Beſides many things that they did+ were fuper- natural, 
ard by Gcds immediate Conduct, > wen a-cloud dizetted; a rock afforded watcr, 


it 


SO : 
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it rained Manns, all theſe things are recompenced in your Grandeur, and the reſt remains 
to bf txtechctd by fob + God willve.do "becauſe he will rior de- 
ptiveus of our freewill,/ and the honour chat +' Nor is it any wonder if 
noneof the wr 7 Laliaxs hazebecn able ro dp which be hoped for from 
your ilfuſtriots Family * and if in fo tnany revolactofis fn Tinh, & ldng ane a of 


War, their _ Virtu ſeems ha _ extinguiſhed 3 the reaſon is , ks old _ 
ny bm Fa new Als as _— Ca i, deer err invin wy pes Huw ve hy th v 


be well founded, and carry avy ook with. them, do cable him _ 
rable, and wonderful; z and Tis 6 is (uſceptible enough of any new form. Their courage 


gra eat enough in the Soldier, if it be not wanting in the Officer, witneſs the Duck, n - 


Combats, in which the Nallans have generally the Hecter by rheir forces and d 
en; but cotte eb their Batttls, and they have vfeter the worſt, knid alt 

ac efice of theit Cortithtnders ; for theſe who pretettd to have Skill, a Fo 
andeevery one thitks he has Skill, del orrhuyet ep to this very diy, 
virtue and forrutje tv wrdec tof reputation, as ro ker emer ay 
iecathe, that {6 (6 T6rig tl the manly Wars "the laſt twehty 7 ne 
ati Arrtiy conſiſted who Wot taliwns it Nas ct ter; arid rin be 
Terut, Alexandria, Capua, Ciba, Vails, Bologts, Kira, nd Me If theteford your 
6us Faitily be endlinied t6 follow the exathples of excellent perſbns wile" ohne ney 
their Countrys, it is fieceſſary 43 4 tthe fd mental ofa Enterprizes, to proyide your 
ſdves with Forces of your own SubjeQs, for yolt thtitiot have more faithful; 'hbr better 


Soldiers thari they. And though all of therh be Are — they will he tach 
better, when they find a on! ELIES ad catelſed by a 
Prince of theit own. It is on e&d with pes” Forces, mo 
cati be,able with Italia virtue to Contttry ftom the oppteſſion'of 


And the Swiſz, and Har fakurey be mdoo1cor foev-roy they have both 6 
bay ry" fort tri Y be compoſed thar rey tiot ofily eticornter, br be cons 
bear theth 3 for the Spar Foot catnot deal with Horſe, and the Swiſ? ars not 
end ra dark ti&et with Foot as obſtinare asthert(elves. It has beet ſeen by Expe- 
rienee,' and world be ſo again, the Spaniard: eatinior fuftain the ro iiony 
and the $wiſſer have beeti overthrown by the Infantry Co ud though of this lt 
banged ily Le ign 7a peg wh yet we nll 0 atperene ey the 
venue, whiere the Sp with the German Battalions ge cairn; 
the fame Order arid rn wie c detdor frrmeer a bye ply het Boks, 
ih the proteior of theit Bucklers, broke itt under their 
while the poor Germans were uncapable'to defend or thing: ard had nor grey ogoren 


—_— ged by the Horſe, the Geyman Foot had been' certainly cunt” off *Tis poflible 
ate {the defer? of borh thoſe Foot bei known) ro inftiruce a third, which tray 
reypow! the Horſe, arid be itt no fearof their foot 3 which will be effe@ted, riot che 
—_— STO AO, but by changing thett DG Ard theſs are forte of thoſe 
hich being newly reformed, give great grandeur and reputation to any new Pritice/ 

This ork 7 eb br a een ob: W's, cer hy, after og expec 


nay fee fone hopes of deliverance: — Ari $io hm nn dg bom 
4 6f = ' With what , with what ous, br 


oh woutd be teceived into all the Provinces that red by theſe 
inadacions What Guo would be ns ory ? Whar people would obes 
refuſe to follow hit ? 
NE. fp ade ic te MX much Courage and 
ye ill ef to the wor as: 
TT: ate uridercaken 3 That under our Country rhay 
fulfilled, who has 
dnuſed char, 
we. de Virtw cont al fartore 
We P 4 Farm, tnd fs it cntbatter Cotes 
23/4 ' Che Fantito 
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The Original of the words Guelf and Ghibilin, ſo much 
mentioned in Hiftory. 


"Heſe two FaQtions ſo famous in Hiſtory, were eminent in Italy two ages before Ca- 
ftruccio was born. Machiavel in his Treatiſe of the Wars of that Country, affirm 

du Fg ans Go full phe here GpS mes I we _ _—_ 
wherewith the publick Li pply me, runs ele two wor welf and Ghi- 
rag wig Lo igina From a ſchiſin which moleſted the Church in the year 1130. by 
the competition of two Popes, Innocent ru empire mand og Chriſtendom 
acknowledged Innocent, who was particularly ſupported by the of the Weſt. Ans- 
clet the anti-Pope had perſwaded into his intereſts, Roger Comte de Naples and Sicily, a mar- 


tlal Prince, and deſcended from the Normans, who had conquered that Country. Thp- 
—_ 


etence of this double Ele&tion having kept a War on foot cight years rogether, 

—_ ſtill avourable to Roger, the Emperor Conrad the third march'd himſelf at the head of 
an Army of Germans, into 1taly, keaving his Grand-ſon Prince Henry to come after. Roger, 
to oppole him with men of his own Nation, allured to the defence of his Countrys Guelf 
Duke of Bavaria. During the courſe of this War which began in the year 113g. it hapned 
ſometimes that ny” Army was EY the ſaid Prince Henry, __ Was 
brought up in a Village in Germazy called Ghibilin, whoſe ſituation being very pleaſant, 
made the very name of it dear to him. Oneda apwoe pang ny frag up, and ready to 

, the Bavariaxs to encourage their es, crycd out in thei a Guelf, a 
Guelf, and the Emperors Troops (being at the ſame time as well diſpoſed to their General) 
to comply with the kindnefs he had for that place, cryed out on the other fide, a Gbibilin, a 
Ghibilin. Theſe words ſeemed barbarous to the Italians that were with Roger, who came to 
Guelf to know what they mcant: He told them the Pope's Party were intended by the word 
Gwelf, and the Emperors by the word Ghibilix : from that time thoſe names grew fo%om- 
mon in both Armys, that by them they anſwered their Who goes there ? and they were given 
to the Iralians according to their ſeveral ſides. *Tis true, at firſt they were to Literd 
minate only Anaclet's Party from the Emperors, but afterwards Roger having vanquiſhed 
and taken priſoner Pope Innocent 3 as the price of his liberty he oblig'd him to ere the 
Countrys of Naples and Sicily into Kingdoms, by which treaty Roger being taken off 
the intereſt of the anti-Pope, and engaging entirely with the Church, he affix'd the 
of Gwelf to the Pope's Party, and contirm'd the name Ghibilin to the FaRtion of the Em- 


peror. 
The Lalians would fain have the credit of the Etymology themſelves, and by a certain 
ingling of words, (and that mightily ſtrain'd) would have Gzelf deriv'd from Gzardatori 
| fe, becauſe ( forſooth)) *tis they who defend the Faith of the Church: and that by cor- 
ruption the word Ghibilin was form'd from Guida belli, that is Guidatori di Bataglia, a great 
Title, and ſutable to the Majeſty of the Empire. 

Be it which way it will, theſe two FaQtions were in the height of their emulation two 
hundred years after, that is to ſay, about the year an which was very near. the tinue that 
Caſtruceio was in his proſperity. And in Exrope the face of affairs ſtood thus. 

The Popes (driven from Rome by the violence of the Emperors of the Weſt) had tranſ- 
ferred the Holy Chair td Avignon in France. In the year 1320. it was poſſeſſed by Fobn 
XXIL. a Prince of himſelf firm and entire, but one who the precipitate counſels of other 

le had excommunicated the Emperor Lewis of the houſe of Bavaris, and been-too 

y with his fulminations againſt five more Princes of Italy, who (being treated by him 

like Tyrants)) contederated againſt him; their names were Caftruceio Sovereign of Laccs, 

Scaliger, Lord of Verona, the Marqueſs 4'Efti Lord of Ferrers, and Viſconti, and Gonzague 

-w tirſt Sovereign of Milan, and the other of Mantoxa: which created troubles to 
aly, 

The Empire of the Eaſt was at that time torn,and diſtrated by the ambition of the Pali- 
otogi and others, whillt in the mean time the Sultan Orchan ſon of Ottoman, (wept away 
Lycaenis, Phrygis, and all the Coaſt of the Helleſpont from the Greeky, Ig 
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The Empire of the Weſt was then in diſpute betwixt Frederick, of Auftrie, and Lewis 
if Bavaria, (whom Mechiavel, by miltake or inadvertency, has called Frederick, ), Lewis af 
(cr long, and bloody Wars overcame his tor, and made ſeveral Voyages into laly to. 
invigorate and reinforce Caſtruccio and the Ghybilins, | | | Ar 

France was governed by Philip le Long, who at the ſolicitation of Pope: Fobn paſſed an 
Army into 1aly to the relief of the Gwe/fr, which Army was commanded by Philip de Va- 
lois afterwards CS his Expedition did not anſwer expedation 3 for either the cun- 
ning or bribes of the Ghebilins had diſpelled the ſtorm which our preparations threatned 
upon Lombardy ; or our Forces were recalled upon fome fecret apprehenſion of a fourth 
War with the Engliſh, or by the vaſt projets of a fifth Expedition to the Holy Land. 

Spain was divided into five Ki each of which had its peculiar King 3 four of 
them were Chriſtians, and one a MaMwwetgn, 

Navar had the ſame King with France. Philip the Long found a way to extend the $s« 
lick Law into that Country, and defeat his Niece Jane of France, Daughter of Lewis Hutin, 
of both Kingdoms at once. | 

Alphonſo XI. as Mariana calls him, (the XII. as Garibay) had at that time the Scepter 
of Caſtile, but his minority transferr'd the Condu@t of Afairs into the hands of the two 
Infanti, Don Pedro, and Don FJobn, infomuch as by the jealouſie and diviſion betwixt the 
two Regents, that Kingdom was expoſed to ſuch diforders as are inſeparable from the mi- 
nority of a Prince. At length the two Infanti were ſlain in the year 1320. in a Fight 
which their raſhneſs cauſed them to loſe to the Mores under the walls of Grenada. 

Arragon was in obedience to Don Facques the ſecond of that namez He was Brother to 
Frederick, who reigned in Sicily to the prejudice of Robert, a Prince of the Houſe of 
dnjon. This Robert was King of Naples, fided with the Gzelfs, and leagued himſelf ſun- 
ory times with the Florentines againſt Caſtruccio. James, King, of Arragon, deſigning to 
eſtabliſh himſelf in 1aly, and judging that the Conqueſts which he medicated upon the 
ſles of Corſica and Sardinia, depended much upon the Concord of his Subje&s at home 3 
He cauſed @ General Aſſembly of his Eſtates to be held in the ycar 1320. in which was 
concluded the Union of the Kingdoms of Arragon and Valentia, with the Principality of 
catolonia. | 

Don Denis reigned in Portugal , a perſon eminent among his Subjes for magnificent 
Building, and in great 7eneration for his Piety and Juſtice. But the felicity of his Reign 
was diſturbed by Jomedtick broils which he had with his Son, the Infant Dox Alphonſo, who 
ſucceeded him in the Crown. Dor Denis inſtituted the Order of Chrift in the year 
1320, 

"The More, Iſmael, firſt of that name, had the Monarchy of Grenada ; the Battel which 
he gained 1320. againſt the two Infanti of Caſtile, reviv'd the affairs of that Nation, which 
were in their declenſion betore, and gave new alarms to all Spain, 

' The King and Kingdom of England were both governed by favourites at that time. 
Bw ard 4. gave his authority and confidence, one while to Gaveſton, and then to the two 
Fpencersz and this weakneſs and imprudence of his created fo rifany diſcontents, and ren- 
dred him ſo odious to the people, that after much trouble to quit himſelf of an Impoſtor 
who pretended to the Crown, he was forced to go thorow a cruel War againſt the Nobi- 
lity, and another no leſs dangerous againſt Robert Bruce King of Scotland. Theſe great 
ſtirs and commotions could not but give ſome jealouſies to France, which ſeeing the Provin-- 
ces that the Engliſh had on that fide the Sea perpetually in Arms, was obliged to keep upon 
ſo firong a Guard, as was little different trom an open War. 


It is not then to be admired, the affairs of Exrope being in this confuſion, it Ttaly was” 


left in prey to the Gwelfs and the Gbibilins, and gave opportunity to the laying the founda« 
tion of ſo many Principalities, that the moſt part of them are ſtill in exiſtence. But-it is 
certain, that neither Pantns fovens, Grroleme Brieni, 44 Biondo,nor the reft of the Hiftorians, 


who have written of the Wars and Concuffions of theſe two Factions, have lett any thing 


comparable to the adventures of Caſtruccio, they have lent me indeed ſome circumſtances 


for the illuſtration and ornament of this Hiſtory, and I have been forced to paraphraſe upon 


five or ſix of the ſayings of Caſtruccio to give them their true Grace, and make them in- 
telligible, I know not whether I have followed the juſt temperament that is to be obſerved 
in a tranſlation. *Tis vitious to aſſume ſuch liberty as the Hiſtory will not bear, but on the 
other, to tye ones ſelf up to the ſame, and ſame quantity of words, is as di and- 
ſervile. *Tis true, the fame comma's and ſtops were by no means to be were all 
treatiſes that are tranſlated, like the falacious anſwer of a Divine to Bracals Mowtone So- 
vercign of Perufia, which Braccio being a Ghibilin as well as Coftrmecio, for the 


Siege of Aquila a Town in the Kingdom of Naples, and being impaticat to his - 
<ct3, 


— 
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oe wh if pandhuned thas, thr, rodibe man, marine te bole, reatund the 2h 
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King of Sicily, not before he was defeated by Charles of Anjow. N0 
CARLO SARA VITORIOSO DEL RE MANFREDO, and ought 


as a mans life is worth. 

| tet gy > cit re igion: but here we are not under any 

ſuch neceſſities, e ina capriccio , to defame tranſlation, would 
————_— t the err ds Bt ke. 

new and pleaſant ki Dictionary. c beauties which are peculiar to each language 

would be excellently preſented. 
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CASTRUCCIO CASTRACANI 


Written by Nicolo Machiavelli , and Dedicated to Za- 
nobi Buonbelmonti and Luigi Alamani his particular 
Friends, 


T Reg (moſt Raoten RAI Solos Ry ſtrange, that all, or the 
greateſt of them, who in this World have 'd any thing extraordinary 
Siſed demſcives above the pitch of their Contem = had their. births by 
beginnings mean and obſcure, or elſe infeſted and perplexed with all the difficulties 
that fortune could preſent. For all of them having been expoſed to wild beafts when they 
were y or being deſcended from bags cog yg rig 101 omg meg 
they have declared themſelves Sons of Fwpiter, or other Deity, of which ſort the 
namber being ſo great, and their ſtory ſo well known, to repeat them would be both ſuper- 
fluous and troubleſorne. The reaſon I ſuppoſe to be, that fortune: willing to demonſtrate 
to the World, that *tis not any ones prudence, but ſhe that raiſes men to be great, begins to 
ſhew and exerciſc her power at a time in which prudence can pretend. to no ſhare in us 5 
that all our ſucceſſes may be acknowledged to her. Caſtruccio Caftracani of Lucca was one 
-o this ſort, who in teſ. eu —_ ho which be Trot, apa the place - which he was 
rn, rmed great things; for in his beginning he was neither more happy nor more 
pur] >, amp why v7 as you ſhall underſtand in my deſcription of his life, which I have 
thoughe good totrauſmit to Poſterity, having obſerved many things in it (both for virtue 
and event) of extraordinary example 3 and to you it ſeemed molt proper to dire it, as 
mp more delighted with honourable and heroick actions, than any I know be» 
as | 


Tay theri, the Family of the Caftracent is reckoned among the moſt Iiludrious Families 
m the City of Laces, though at preſent (according to the farality of all worldly things) 
x {cerns to be extindt. Out of this houſe there was born in former 'times one- Antonio, 
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The Life of Caſtruccio Caſtracani. 


Madam Dianora, partly aſtoniſhed, and partly affraid, took it up very tenderly, carricd it 
home, waſh'd it, and having put it in clean clouts, ſhe preſented it to Maſter Aniony, who 
underſtanding the caſe, and ſeeing the infant, was no le(s aftected with wonder and come 
paſſion than his Siſter before him. Debating with themſelves what courſe was to be taken, 
it was concluded to bring it up, Anthony being a Prieſt, and ſhe having ng children. They 
chriſtened it Caſtrwects, by the narge of their Father,;gnd look'd to it ay carefully as it had 
been their own. C cio*s graccs.incntaled with hi years, and his wi was {o pregnant, 
they put him to nothing but he took it yery well. Anthony deligned him for a Pricii, and 
to relign his Canonſbipand other Benelavas one day,.and according to that delign he gave 
him education 3 but he could not find that Caſtrzccio had inclination to that kind of lifez 
on the contrary, he perceived his natural difpotition tending quite another way. 

In ſhort, Caſtruccio was ſcarce 14 years old, but abating by little and little of his awe and 
reſpects to Antonio and Dranors, he began to negle& his Studies, to dexote hirpſelt to Arms, 
and taking great delight in wraſihng, and running, and ſuch violent" cxercifes, his mettle 
was ſo well ſuited with the ſtrength of his body, that none of his companions were able 
to cope with him. He troubled himſelf very little with reading, unleſs it were ſuch things 
as might inſtru&t him for War, or acquaint him with the great actions of ſome <cminent 
Commander, which did not onlydiſquiet Aztone, but afflicted him. | 

There was at that time -in Laces a Gentleman called Framiſco, of the. houſe of the 
Guinigi, a handfomne man, very rich, and remarkable fox many good qualities, which re- 
commended him to ope of the tirſtranks in the Tewn. He had born Axas all bis life long, 
and for the moſt part under the Viſcont?s, Dukes of Milan. He had with them ingaged 
for the Gbibilins, and the City of Lacca look*d upon him as the very lite of their party. 
It was at the time when theſe two great FaQtions (the Guelfs and the Gbibilins) (hared all 
Italy betwixt them, divided the Popes and the Emperors, engaged in their different intereſts 
the Inhabitants of the ſame Town, and the members of the ſame Family. Franciſco ac- 
companyed uſually by perſons of Quality of his Cabal, walk'd often before the place of 
St. Michel, not far from the Palace of the Podeſtat or Governor. In that Market-place he 
took notice of Caſtruccio, who was often times playing there amongſt his School-fellows and 
Camrades. He obferved the youth alwaics preſcribed ſuch ſports to the reſt, as he had cho- 
ſen on purpoſe to him for the War. Franciſco could eafily perceive how much the 
_—_ Caftrxecio advanced him above his Companions, and he as cafily perceived that he 

umed an authority over them, and that they on their part paid him a reverence, and ſuch 
a One as was accompanied with kindneſs and zeal. Fraxciſco took a great fancy to the boy,en- 
quired what he was, and being informed by ſome who were by, he had a months mind to 
have him himſelt : calling him to him one day, he ask'd him it he did not prefer a Gentle» 
mans Family, where he might learn to ride the great Horſe, and exerciſe his Arms before 
the Cloifier of a Church-man, where he muſt ſpin out his days in idlencs and melancholy. 
He no ſooner mentioned Horſes and Arms, but Caftruccio was ready to have leap'd out of 
his skinz but recolle&ting himſelf, a ſentiment of modeſty kept him from anſwering, till che 
tine words of Franciſco having given him more confidence, he told him, that if he had the 
liberty of chooſing, he had rather a thouſand times be employed as a Gentleman, than in 
the way for which he was defign'd. His reſolution was ſo plealing to Franciſco, that not 
long after he made a viſit to Antonio, and begg*d Caſtruccio of him, in ſo preſſing, and yet (6 
civil a manner, that Antonio finding it impoilible to maſter the natural inclinations ot the 
youth, delivered him to Franciſco. 

By this means Coftreceio changed his Education, and *tis not to be believed with what 
ezſineſs he improved in thoſe exerciſes which are fit for a Gentleman to learn. It was to 
be admircd with what addreſs and vigor he mounted his horſe, with what grace he ma- 
naped his launce, and with what comelineſs his ſword ; aud this his dexterity diſtinguiſhed 
him fo highly from the croud of his companions, that it would have been impudence in 
any one of them to have contended with him, either at the Barrieri or Juſts. To all theſe 
advantages he had an engaging way with him, that obliged where-ever he came his ations 
and his words ſeemed premeditated and ſtudied, fo carcful, and fo regular he was, leſt he 
ſhould ſay or do any thing that might any ways offend. He carricd himſelt always with 
reſpe& to his ſuperiors, with modeſty to his cquals, and with civility and complaiſance to 
thoſe who were beneath him; ſo that theſe good qualities did not only gain him the affe- 
Ction of Franciſco's whole Family, but the love and eſteem of the whole City of Lucca. 

He was cightcen years old when the faction of the Gwelfs drove the Ghibilins out. of 
Pania. Viſconti Prince of Milan, a zealous Partizan of the Ghibilins, ſolicited Succours 
from Franciſco Guinigi, who caſting his eyes upon Caſtraceio, as the tirſt mark of his aff» 
Cion, made him Lieutenant of a Company of Foot, and march'd with him to V7; _ 
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The firſt Campania this new Lieutenant made, put him into ſuch reputation, that he 
eclipſed the glory of all the reſt who ſerved in that War: He gave fo great and ſo many 
teſtimonies both of his courage and condud, that his fame was ſpread all over Lombardy. 
When alſo he came back to Lwecs, 'and obſerved the Town had doubled the reſpe& which 
they had for him before, he applyed hiniſclt to make new friendſhips, and to that purpot 
made uſe of all the courtclie and infinuation that is neceffary in that caſe. 

Not long after Fronciſco Guinigz tell lick, and tinding himſelf near his end, having but 
one Son of about 13 years of age, called Pagolo, he fent for Caftreccio, and committed the 
euition of his Son, and the management of. his Eftate 'inco his hands, and having gently 
remembred Caftrwceio that he was the perſon who raiſed him; he begg'd that he would 
ſhew the ſame generoſity towards Pagolo as he had done towards him and if any thing was 
due to the bounty of the Father, to return it upon his Son. + He fancied he diſcerned in the 
countenance of Caſtruccio all the marks and indications of a generous mind, and died with- 
out being diſturbed with the leaſt ſuſpition of his ingratitude. '* -- | | 

The truſt, and his adminiſtration of {o great ap Eſtate made Caftrnecio more conſidera- 
ble than before, but they created him likewiſe ſome enemies, and lefſencd the affection 
which ſome had had for him: for knowing him to be of an enterprizing ſpirit, many 
began to fancy his deſigns were tyrannical, and to oppreſs the liberty of his Country. - The 
Signenr Giorgio Opizi (chief of the Guelfr Faction in Lucca) was the moſt to be appre- 
hended of all thoſe that accuſed Caftrwccio with that abominable ambition. Opizi 'was of 
opinion that the death of Frenceſco Gwinigi, head of the adverſe party, would leave him 
Maſter of the Town, but he quickly found that the ſingle reputation of Caſtruzeio would 
be a new impediment to his uſurpation 3 ſo that thinking to rob him of the affeions of 
che people, he ſpread falſe reports, and afperſed him where-ever he came. At firſt theſe 
calumniations troubled Caftrnceio bur little, but at length they alarm*'d him to the purpoſe 3 
for he ſuſpeed that Opizi would not fail to fer him at odds with the Lieutenant which 
Robert King of Naples had ſetled in Lucca, and that it chat Governor was, his enemy, he 
ſhould in a thort time be turned out of the Town. And againſt fo great danger, his pro- 
vihon was this. 

The Town of Piſa was then under the Government of Hxgnceione de Fagivola, original- 
ly of the Town of Arrezzo ; being choſen Captain by the Piſaxs, he had made himſelf 
their Sovereign, and having given prote&tion to certain Ghibilins who were baniſhed from 
Luccs, Caſtruceio entred into (ecret intelligence by the privity of Hmgyccione, and being af- 
ſured of his aſſiſtance, he reſolved the poor Exiles ſhould be reſtored. To this effect he 
agreed with his friends in Lxccs who were of his "Counſel, and j as himſclt of the 
power of the Opizi. All neceſſary meaſures were taken by the Conſpirators Caftruccio 
had the care of fortifying privately a Tower in the City, called the Tower of Honour. He 
furniſhed it with ammunition, in caſe he thould be forced to defend it 3 and having ap- 

inted the night for the execution of their deſign, Hugzccione tailed not at the preciſe 

r to be at' the Rendezvous betwixt Laces and the nei ing Mountains, Upon a 
ſignal given to Caſtruccio he advanced towards the Gate of St. Peter, and (et fire to the Anti= 
port uext the fields, whilſt Caſtyxccio broke down another on the other {ide of the Town. 
In the mean time his aſſociates cryed out To your Arms, to excite the people to riſe, and 
thereby put all things into confuſton. Horguccioe entred with his Troops, and having 
ſeized upon the Town, he cauſed all the Opizi to be murdered, and all the reſt of their par- 
ty which fell into their hands. The Governor for the King of Naples was turned out, 
and the Government of the Town altred, as Hzguceione di , who, to compleat the de- 
folation of Laces, baniſhed no leſs than a hundred of the belt Families that belonged to it. 
The miſerable Exiles fled part to Florence, and part to Piſtoia, two Towns of the Faction of 
mo Gnelf+, and for that reaſon enemies to Hwgnccione, and the prevailing party in 

4. 


The Florentines, and whole Faction of the any it > gre" this great ſucceſs would 
harard to re-eſtabliſh the power of the Ghibilins in Taſceny, they centred into conſulcation 
which way thoſe Exiles might be reſtored. They ſet out a conliderable Army, and eacam- 
ped at Mont Carlo to open themſelves a paſſage to Lucca, Hugccione on his tide drew the 
Laces Troops together, and pur them under the Command of Coſtraceio, and then joyni 

them with his own from Piſa, and reinforcing, them with a Squadron of Germas Horlc 
which he got our of Lombardy, he marched out to encounter the Florentives, Whereupon 
the Florewtines quitted their Poſt at Monte Carlo, and entrenching berwixt Mowte-Catino and 
Peſcia, Huguceione poſſeſſed himfelf of the quarter which they had left. Their Armics be- 
ing withjn two miles diſtance one from the other, their Horſe met daily and $kirmiſhed, and 
they had come certainly to a peremptory Battel, had not -1-e 26 fallen ill jutt " the 
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nick. His indiſpoſition forcing him from the Camp to look out for better accommodation 
in Monte-Carlo, he left the Command of the Army to Caſtrzccio , his retirement, which 
diſcouraged his own men, and made them think of protrating the Battel, animated the 
Florentines, but brought no great advantage to their affairs. In ſhort , the Florentine; 
perceiving their Encmies without a General, to deſpiſe them, and Caftraccio ob. 
ſerving how much they were clated, endeavoured to augment it. He pretended great Con. 
ſternation, and to make his fear the more credible, he gave Orders that his Troops ſhould 
be drawn up within the Lines, but with poſitive inhibition for any of them to go forth, 
though not a moment paſſed but the Florentines provoked them 3 but all to no 

Belides that this pretended terror in Caftrwecio redoubled the raſhneſs of the Enemy, and 
perte&tly blinded them, he drew another advantage from it, which was to diſcover exactly 
the diſpoſition of their Army, and the Order of their March. When he had well obſerved 
them, and tempted their timcrity as much as he thought ht, he reſolved to hight them the 
next bravado they made, and omitting nothing that might encourage his Soldiers, he afſu. 
red them of Victory1f they followed his Commands. He had obſerved that the weakes 
and worlt arm'd of their Soldiers were diſpoſed ſtill in their wings, and their beſt placed in 
the Body. Caſtruccio drew up inthe fame Order, but diſtributed his Soldiers quite contrary, 
for the worſt and moſt unſerviceable he placed in the Body, and his beſt Men in the Wings, 
In this poſture he drew out of the T es, and had ſcarce form'd his Battalia , before the 
Enemy appeared, and with his uſual infolence. Caſtr#ecio Commanded that the Body 
ſhould march ſlowly, but the two Wings were to advance as faſt as they could; fo that when 
they came to engage, there was only the Wings that could hight 3 for Caſtraccio's Body 
having lagged by Command, the Florentine had too far to march before they could 
charge them, ſo as they remained idle, being neither able to do any thing againſt the Main 
Body that was deſign'd to oppoſe them, nor ſuſtain thoſe who were engaged in the Wings, 
ſo it hapned that the Florentine Wings (compoſed of the reffuſe of their Soldiers) were catily 
broken by Caſtruccio's, which confiſted of his beſt , and when the Wings of the Enemy 
(which were drawn up before their Body y ſo as the whole Army was ranged in the figure 
of a half Moon) were routed, they turn'd tail , ran among their own Body which was 
marching behind them, and put all into Confuſion. 

The Jok was very great to the Florentines,they left above rooco men dead upon the place: 
Their beſt Officers, and the braveſt of the Gzelfs periſhed there unfortunately, and to 
make the defeat the more lamentable, there were ſeveral Reformades which died there , of 
extraordinary quality. Among the reſt, Piero Brother to Robert King of Naples ;, Carlo 
Nephew to the ſaid King 3 and Philip Lord of Tarentum, who were all come, in Gallantry, 
to make that Campania with the Florentines. But that which made all the more wonder- 
ful, was that Caſtrzccio loſt not above 300 men , though unhappily one of Hagzcciones 
Sons were of that Number, his Name was Franceſco, who fighting briskly at the head of 
the Voluntiers, for want of good ConduR, was flain at the very hrit charge. So eminent 
a Victory as this, muſt needs put Caſftruccio into reputation beyoud expration 3 But Hy- 
gnccione had like to have dycd with mcer jealoulic, he forcſaw that nothing of all this would 
redound to him, but the vain honour of commanding in chict, and that the real advan- 
tage would all fall to his Lieutenant, ſo that to uſe him at that rate, was to rob him of his 
Soveraignty : whereupon, nettled exceeding]y, in great envy of his Fortune, he reſolved 
he ſhould dyc. WhilP{ he was in this black reſolution, and attended nothing but ſome 
ſpecious pretence to get Caſtraccio to him, and ſo draw him into his Net, it hapned that 
Agnelo Micheli (apcrſon of great alliance as any in Lucca, was murther'd by one who took 
Sanctuary in Caftrccis's Houſe, and was proteCted : Hngnccione*s Officers purſued , and 
demanded the Criminal ; but Caſtrzccio denyed them, and ſuffered him to eſcape. Hvu- 
guccione (who was then at Piſa) unwilling to loſe (o fair an opportunity to revenge him- 
ſelf, ſent for one of his Sons called Nerli, (whom he put before into poſſeſhon of the Sove- 
raignty of Lucca) commands him to repair thither with all ſpeed, and get Caftrmccio to his 
houſe under pretence of ſupping with ſome of the moſt Eminent in the Town ; and private 
Orders were given for the making him away, Nerli lay'd his ambuſh for Caftraccio very 
handſomly, tor fuſpecting nothing, he came to the Feaſt, and was arreſted betore he went 
out of the Palace. But Nerl# (being over circumſpe&t , and imagining it might work 
ſome alteration in the Spirits of the people, it he killed him bluntly without any formality) 
writ to his Father to know how he thould diſpoſe of him. Hmugwecione, mad at his unſca- 
fonable prudence, departed from Piſs at the head of 400 Horſe, to go himlclt in perſon co 
diſpatch Caſtraccio ; But Hwugnccione was ſcarce got to Bagni , before the Piſans revolted 3 
cut his Deputies throat 3 ond ſlew all his Family that were left behind 3 and that he might 


be ſure they were in earneſt, they choſe the Comte de Gwerardeſca , and made him their 
Governas. 
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Governor. Though he had news of this, Rebellion before his arrival at Laces, yet he 
thought it inconvenient to return 3 on the contrary, he made all the haſte thither that he 
—_ to be there (if poſſible) before the report, leſt if the news got before him, it might 
have ill effe& upon the Lacbeſes, and prevail with them to exclude him their City.- But 
the Lacheſer had heard it before, had ſuch deligns of their own, and the liberty of Ca- 
ſtruccio was the thing they were to pretend. Hugccione was admitted , but his preſence 
was not ſufficient to keep them in their duties : They , began to aſſemble in parties, to 
whiſper and ſpeak ſlightly of him in private, then to murmur, then to tumulcuate, and 
taking Arms by degrees, they came boldly, and demanded Caftrxccio (hquld be enlarged, 
and this they did in fo politive and audacious a manner, that Hwgwccione apprehending the 
conſequences, delivered himto them. Caftruccionot contented with that, conceiving vaſter 
deſigns than formerly, and egg'd on by an equal impulſe of honour and revenge, ; he aſſem- 
bled his friends, and taking the benefit of the favourable diſpolition of the people , he re- 
ſolved tooppoſe himſelf againſt Hwgwccione, and forcing of him out of Lucca with all his 
party, Huguccione retized into Lombardy to the Lords of Scala where not long after he 
dyed very Poor | 

bh was a happy turn for Caftrecio, from the incommodities of a Priſon, to the Supre- 
macy of a Prince 3 and yet this was not enough. Finding himſelf accompanied by a great 
number of his Friends which encouraged him, and by the whole body of the people, which 
flattered his ambition, he cauſed himſelf to be chofen Captain General of all their Forces 
for a Twelve-month and reſolving to perform ſome Eminent action that might juſtifie 
their choice, he undertook the reduQtion of ſeveral places which had reyolted trom that 
City in favour of Haguccione. Having to this purpoſe entercd into ſtrict alliance with the 
City of Piſa, they ſent him ſupplies, and he marched with them to beliege Serezane. But 
the place being very ſtrong 3 before he could carry it, he was obliged to build a Fortreſs 
as near it as he could. This new Poſt in two months time , render'd him Maſter of the 
whole Country, and is the ſame Fort that at this day is called Serezanells, repaired ſince; 
and much enlarged by the Florextines, Supported by the credit of ſo glorious an exploit, 
he reduced Maſſa, Carrars, and Lavenza very calily : He ſeized likewiſe upon the whole 
Country of Lanigiana, and to ſecure his Communication with Lombardy , he took Pont 
Remali by force, and drove out Anaſtaſio Palavicini the Soveraign : So that full of Glory 
he returned to Lacca, where the people thronged to meet him, and received him with all 
poſſible demonſtrations of joy. 

This was the happieſt conjunture for Caſtruccio in the world, for having been ſo diſcreet 
before to make his intereſt with the molt conſiderable of the Lacbeſes, and among, the reſt 
with Poggio, Portico, Boccanſachi, and Cecco Guinigi, the favour of theſe great men , con- 
curring with the inclination of the people, and every thing elſe contributing to his happi- 
neſs, he was ſolemnly choſcn their Soveraign Prince. | 

About this time Frederick de Baviere, King of the Romans paſſed out of Germany into 
Italy, to be crown'd Emperor there, Caſtruccio who had already wrought himſelf in ſome 
meaſure into his favour, put himſelfat the head of 500 Horſe, and went to wait upon him, 
having left as his Deputy in Lxcca, Pagolo Guinigi , his Pupil , whom he had treated all 
along, as he had been his own Son, in conſideration of the benefits he had received from 
his Father. Fredrick, received Caſtruccio with much kindneſs, and having done him ſeve- 
ral honours, and granted him many fignal prerogatives, he made him his Lieutenant in the 
whole Province of Tuſcany 3 beſides all this, the. Inhabitants of Piſs (at the ſame time 
mutining again(t their Governor Gerardeſea, and driving him out of the Town) to defend 
themſclves againſt his reſentment, addreſſed to Frederick, tor proteQion, and he gave the 
Sovcraignty of that Town to Caftruccio, His choice was not unplealing to the Inhabitants, 
who knew not where to find a better ſupport againſt the Fation of the Guelfs , and parti- 
cularly againſt the attempts of the Florentine. 

After this, Frederick, return'd into Germany, having made a Licutenant General of all 
Taly, and left him in Kome. There was not at that time either in Lombardy or Tuſcany, 
any of the Gbibilins of the Emperor's party, but looked upon Caſtruccio as the true head of 
their Faction. Thoſe who were baniſhed their Country upon that ſcore, fled to him for 
protection, and promiſed unanimouſly, that if he could reſtore them to their Eſtates, they 
would ſcrve him fo effetually, that the Soveraigaty of their Country ſhould be the recom- 


pence of his kindneſs. The chief of them were the Gzidz, Scolari, Uberti, Geroz&i, Nar- + 


di, and Buomaccorſi, all Exiles of Florence : So that, flattered by their promiſes, and 
encouraged by the itrength of his own force , he entertained a delign of making himſelf 
Maſter of Saban, and to give more reputation to his affaixs, he centred into « League 
with Matteo Viſcomti Prince of Milan. He put ont a Proclamation afterwards, oy _ 
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Subjects which were capable to bear Arms, ſhould be ready at a certain warning to«put 
themſelves into Service 3 and for the better order of the Mufter Rolls, by which his Militia 
was tobe regulated, the City of Lxccs having five Gates , he divided the whole C 

into five parts, and diſpoſed every Soldier under his Officer with fo much exadtneſs , thar 
in a ſhort time he could march with 20000 Men, beſides what he could draw out of Piſa, 

WhiF he was fortifying himſelf with Soldiers and Friends, it fell out, that the Guelfs 
in Plaiſanſs having driven ont the Ghibilins , and received confiderable ſuccours from Flee 
rexce , and the King of Naples came thundering down the Territories of the Prince 
of Milan. The Prince defired Caftrmecio to give the F ines diverſion 3 to carry the 
War into their Country, to withdraw them trom Lombardy, and thereby to put them upon 
the defenſive. Caſtruecio defired no more, and fe!l with a flying Army ito the Valley of 
Arno, took Fucebeio and San-Miniato, and _ the Country fo effectually, that the 
Florentines were conſtrained to call back their Tr60ps out of Lombardy; but the neceſſiy 
of another diverſion called back Caſtruccio to the recovery of Laces, In his abſence, the 
Family of the Poggi, which had been"always his friends, and contributed more to his Ele- 
vation, than any of the reſt 3 regreting that they had not been rewarded, according to the 
: merits of their Services, conſpired with ſeveral others of the Inhabitants to bring the City 
to revolt. They began the tumult one morning, and having put themſelves in Arms, they 
killed the Chief Officer which Caftrmecio had eftabliſhed for the adminiſtration of Juſtice. 
But whiPſ they were diſpolmg themſelves to puſh on their Sedition, Srephano Poggro , an 
old Man, of a peaceable temper, and one who had not medfed at all jrr the Conſpiracy of his 
Relations, made aſe of the authority he had with them, cauſed them to lay down their Ars, 
and offered his interceſſion to Caſtruceio that they might obtain their demands. - Upon the 
firſt notice'of this Commotion, Caftrnecio drew a party out of his Army, and leaving the . 
reſt under the Command of Pagolo Gwinigi, he marched with all diligence back to Laces, 
where hnding things quieter than he expected, he knew very well how to make his advan- 
tage of ſo temperate a ſubmiſſion, and diſpoſed his Troops and his Friends in all the Poſts 
that might make him Maſter of the Town. Stephano Poggio, who though in this junture 
he had highly obliged Caftraccio, came to make him a viht , and judged it unneceflary to 
beg any thing of him 3 all that he requeſted was, that he would pardon his Family , allow 
ſomething to their ancient Services , and give ſome little Indulgence to the tranſports of 
their youth. Caſtrwecio received him with much affe&ion, and told him that he was more 
pleaſcd to find thoſe troubles appeaſed, than he had been offended at the news of their 
Commotion 3 and having prefled him to bring the Male-contents to him, he added, that 
he thank'd his ſtars for giving him ſach an opportunity of fignalizing his Clemency, 
Upon Stephano's importunity, and Caſtruccio*s promiſe, they came all to attend him but 
Caftruccio apprehending that this new Service of Stephano might ſometime or other be 
reproached to him again, he reſolved to make a ſignal Example and accordingly regula- 
ting himſelf by the {evere politicks of Uſurpers, who upon ſuch nice and critical occations 
make no bones to ſacrifice the innocence of a particular man, to the conſervation of the 
multitude,. he commanded that the Mutineers and Stephane with them ſhould be conduQted 
to Priſon, and from thence to E xecution. 

WhiP | he was thus employed , the Florentines recovered San Miniato, and Caſtruccio 
holding it imprudence to keepin the Field, whilſt he was inſecure in the Town, reſolved 
to give ſome relaxation to his Arms: He endeavour'd privately to feel how the Florentines 
ſiood diſpoſed to a Fruce; and (the War having exhauſted their Coffers) he fopnd them 
ſo coming, that it was concluded for two years , upon condition that cither party ſhould 
retain what was then in their poſſeſſion. 

Caſtrwccio being difintangled from his foreign Embarraſments , applyed himſelf wholly 
to'his ſecurity at home, nl under ſeveral pretences, to quit himſelf of all thoſe who were 
likely to diſpute his Soveraignty of Lwcca, not ſparing his Contiſcations, and Proſcriptions 
againſt the Exiles, nor the Executions of any who were under his hands. To excuſe him- 
{elf he gave out that he had had too mnch Experience already of the infidelity of thoſe 
pcople, to truſt them again 3 But a ftron Citadel which he creed. in the City, was the 
true way to continue his Authority z and to give the more terror to the Citizens, he cauſed 
the hoates of his adverſaries to be liſhed, and the Citadel to be. built of their Materials. 
His Peace with the Florentines, and his Fortifications at Laccs, employ'd him not fo much, 
as to Icfſen his thoughts how he might make himſelf greater 3 being unwilling again to 
come to an open War, he entertained private Correſpondengies, both on one {1de- and 
the other. He had an ardent defire to make himſelf Maſter of the Town of Piftoia , per- 
{wading himfelt it would give him footing in Florence 3 and in this profpedt he held a ſecret 
Commerce of amity with the different parties, which were predominant in Piſteiz. } oo 
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double intelligence was managed with that ſlyneG&and delicacy, that each of mi. 
they were particularly in his Eaklence It wasa long tune that an ors marr 
had divided, or ratherdiſtracted. that City, The one called the Fadtion of the Bianchi 
had Baftiano da Poſſente tor its head' and the other called the Neri , was Cormanded by 
Facopo de Gia, Each of them boyling with delire to ſupplant its competitor-; repos's 
Cai the promiſes of Caftruceis + And theſe two Heads of the Factions who 
been ſulpe&ted to one another, took Arms at length both at a time. Facopo polted wir - 
towards the Gate that goes to Florence, and Bafiiana towards that which leads to Laces, 
At firſt it was in debate feverally by cach of them, ' whether they ſhoutd 'call in the Forex. 
tines; but finding Caſtruceio more ative, and his Foxces better Soldiers , each of them ſent 
pneny to him to ſolicit his alhſtance : Caftraceio catried it very demurely, aud promiſed 
r to both. He told Facopo, that in perſon he would rcdlieve him 3 and to Bajtiaxo he 

fent word he would do it by Pagolo Guinigi his Licutenant General, and the perfon of the 
world he loved beft, for he regarded him as his Son. Having acquainted them both that 
they ſhould expeR their ſupplies about midnight, he agreed with Pagolo, and cauting bim 
to march with part of his Troops to joyn with Baſtiauo at one Gate,” he'with the ret ad- 
vanced the common Road towards Fecope. At both Gates they wereadmitted as Friends ; 
but no ſooner were they entered, but upon a ſignal given, Baſtiano was killed on one fide 
with all his chief friends, and Jacope and his friends (caped no better onthe other 3 the reſt 
of their parties betaking to their heels, the whole Town was left at Caftreccio's devotion. 
He came in perſon to reaſſure the Magiftrates, and brought them out of the Palace whither 
they had fled to ſecure themſelves 3 Having called the people together ; he promiſed 
cancel all the old debts, did many a&ts of Grace, their impalis/ and prevailed pet 
them to be obedient, by the force of his careſſes, and new priviledges which he gave them. 
This protuſenefs of kindneſs, have coax'd likewiſe the Inhabitants of the " 
came in great throngs to ſalute and recognize their new Prince , who fent them all home 
again in __ all mightily taken with his Virtues, and poſſeffed with hopes of his cxcra- 
ordinary benefits. + 

There was about this time ſome Mutinies in Rome , by reaſon of the dearneſs of provi- 
fions- The ſcarcity that was ſuffered, proceeded from the abſence of the Popes, who kept 
then their Pontihcal reſidence at Avignon, and it added much to the zevolt , that the Ro» 
mans could not-endure to be- goyerned- by a Gerwan. This National animoſity was the 
occaſion of frequent Murthers, -and perpetual diſorder. Errico the Emperor's Licutenanc 
General found himſelf too weak to apply any remedy, and apprehended (not without 
cauſe) that the Romans had private intelligence with the King les, thatif cheir For- 
ces ſhould joyn, he.ſhould be forced outof Rome, and the Pope be reſtored. He concluded' 
therefore his ſafeſt recourſe would be to Caftraccio ; fo that he ſent to him for ſupplies, and 
begg'd of him that the would come along with'them in perſon. - Caftruccio madeno ſcruple 
of the Voyage, being equally tranſported to be able to do a meritorious piece of Service to 
the Emperor, and put himſelf in a condition to be regarded at Rome, and look'd upon as 
the Moderator of their affairs whenever the Emperor (hould be abſent. Leaving therefore 
the care of Lucca to the charge of Pagolo Guinigi, and contenting himfelf only with x Con- 
voy of two hundred Horſe, he came to Kome, and wasreceived by Errico with all poflible 
honour. His preſence having received the Authoricy of the Emperor, he took a gentle way 
to pacific the people. The tir{t thing he did, wasto provide plenty of all things, cauting 
ſtore of Corn to be t thither from Piſa, to take off the pretence of their revolt : After 
which mingling very diſcreetly his favours and his chaſtjſements, he reduced all the chief 
Citizens to their obedience to Erricoz In acknowledgment of which Caftruccio was made 
Senator of Rome, and ſeveral Honours conterred upon him with more than ordinary Cere- 
mony. The day of his promotion, he came forth in a Habit ſuitable to his Dignity, but 
enriched with a delicate Embroidery, with two devices wrought in artificially, one - e 
and the other behind 3 The firſt was before, and in theſe words, (as devout, as common) 
HE IS AS IT PLEASES GOD; andbchind in theſe, AND SHALL BE WHAT GOD 
WILL HAVE HIM. 1: rb rf tn 

Whil'& theſe things were in TranſaQion, the-Florentines incenſed that to the prejudice 
of their Truce, Caſtrwccio had ſurprized-the Town of Piſtois, reſolved to recover it by force, 
and thought it not likely to be difficult, if they rook the o nity of his abſence. Among, 
the Fugitives from Pitoia who had ſayed themſelves in Florence, .there were twor princi- 
pally conliderable, Cecebi, and Baldini. They were Men of Attion, - and had always retain'd 
a private correſpondence with their Friends in Pijtois 3 and they managed.Aall things ſo dex-- 
teroully for a revolt, that they cauſed a good party of Florentines to enter one+night ;into - 
the Town, who reftored them their liberty, with the deſtruction of all Caftruccio's partye 
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This news being brought to Rome, touched Caftruccio to the quick, who taking leave of 
Errico, with large Journeys came direQly to Laces. 

The Florentines had notice of his return, and reſolved ſtoutly to begin the War upon 
him, that he might not have leiſure to —_— wherefore having obliged all that (like 
themſelves) were favourers of the Guelfiſh Faftion , to put themlelves forward in ſome 
extraordinary manner, they raiſed a ſtrong Army, and marched with all diligence to poſſeſs 
themſelves firſt of the Valley of Nievole to facilitate-their Communication with Piſtoia; 
Caftruccio on his ſide with what Forces he could get together, marched directly for Monte. 
Carlo, and having intelligence where the Enemy was encamped, and how numerous their 
Army, he judged the danger would be as great ſhould he go and confront them in the plain 
of Piſtoia, as toattend them in the Valley of Peſcia. He concluded therefore to draw them 
Fif he could) into the ſtreights of Seravalle, for narrow paſſes, and rough and difficult 
ways were convenient for a {mall Army as his was, which conliſted of not above 12000 
Men, and would be a diſadvantage to the Florentines, who were 40000 compleat. Where. 
fore, though he was well enough ſatisfred of the Courage of his Army, and underſtood the 
worth of every common Soldier, yet he thought good to withdraw out of that Champagn 

* Country, leſt he ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be overwhelmed with the multitudes of his 

Enemies. 
Sergvalle, is a Caftle betwixt Peſcia, and Piſtoia, ſcituate upon a hill which on that ſide 
puts a ſtop to the Valley of Nievole, This Caſtle ftands not upon the Road , but is about 
ewo gh t ſhot higher, and the paſſage down into the Valley, is rather ſtrait than ſicep, for 
the is very gradual tothe place where the waters divide, and pals to diſcharge 
themſelves into the Lake of Twcechio, and that paſſage is ſo ſtraight, that twenty Men in 
Front, take up the whole breadth. There it was that Caſtraccio deſigned to engage the 
Enemy, as well to give the advantage of the ſtraight to the ſmallneſs of his own Army 3 as 
to keep them from being ſenſible of the vaſt numbers of the Florentines z and prevent the 
terror which they might inſpire. The Caſtle of Seravalle belong'd to the Signor Manfred: 
a German, who had made himſelf Lord of it, long before Caftrxccio had ſeized upon Piſtoia, 
and kept it by common conſent both of the Inhabitants of Piſtoia and Lacca. Either becauſe 
he kept his Neutrality very ſtrictly with both, or becauſe the Caſtle was ſo ſtrong of it ſelf, 
it needed to fear neither. Caſtruccio knowing the importance of that place from the begin- 
ning, found a way to gain intelligence with a perſon who lived in the Caſtle. The night 
before the day of the Battel, by the miniſtery of this Man, Caſtruccio cauſed Four hundred 
of his Soldiers to enter, who cut the Throat of Manfred;, and ſeized on the Caſtle. Having 
ſecured fo conſiderable a Poſt without noiſe, he endeavourcd to perſwade the Enemy that 
he would not ſtir from Monte-Carlo, thereby to draw them into his Clutches , and make 
them haſte with all ſpeed to gain the avenues to the Val de Nievole, and this plot of his 
jump'd exaQtly with the Florentine deſign. For they having no mind that Pijto/a ſhould be 
the Theatre of the War, and being willing to remove it into the Vale, they cncamped above 
Seravalle, with intention to have paſſed the Straights the next day , not imagining in the 
leaſt that the Caſtle was ſurprized - Caftruccio having notice of their motion 3 about mid- 
night drew his Azmy out of their quarters, and ſtole privately before break ot day to the 
foot of Seravalle. The accident was odd, for as he marched up the Hill on one fide, the 
Enemy marched up on the other : He cauſed his Foot to advance by the way of the com- 
mon Road, but he drew out a party of Four hundred Horſe, and commanded them towards 
the left, on that fide towards the Caſtle. There were Four hundred of the Enemics Horle, 
that were a Forlorn to their Army,and the whole Infantry followed them, but their Scouts 
were no {ſooner upon the top of the Hill, when on a ſuddain they fell foul upon the Troops 
of Caftruccio. They were ttrangely ſurprized, for knowing nothing of the taking of the 
Caſtle, they could not imagine the Enemy would come to meet them : Infomuch that before 
they had leiſure to put themſelves into a poſture, they were conſtrained to engage tumul- 
tuouſly with thoſe Troops which were drawn up in good Order , but they in confuſion 3 
Not but that ſome of the Florentine Cavaliers behaved themſelves gallantly, but the noiſe of 
ſo unexpeted an Encounter , put them preſently to a ſtand, and being defuſed in the 
Army, it put all into great diſorder and tear. The Horſe and the Foot fell foul upon one 
another, and both upon the e : Want of ground rendered the Experience of the 
Officers of no uſe, and the ſtraightneſs of the paſs, confounded all their Military cunning. 
The firſt Troops that Caftraceio charged apon the top of the Hill, were immediately routed 
and the ſmall reſiſtance they made was not fo much the defect of their courage, as the cflett* 
of the place, with the incommodity of which, and the firangeneſs of the ſurprizc, they were 
conſtrained to give ground. There was no way left for then to run on their Flanks the 
Mountains were inacceſſible, their Encmics were in the Front, and their own Army che 
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reer- In the mean time, as this firſt charge of Caſtruccio was not ſufficierit td Ragger the 
enemies Battel, he drew out a party of Foot, and ſent them to joyn with the © in the 
Caſtle of Seravalle : this body in reſerve having poſſeſſion of the Hills, and falling upon 
the flanck of the Florentiner, forced them to give d, and yield to the wild incom- 
modity of the place, and the violence and herceneſs of the enemy. The Reer-guard ran; 

and having got into the plain that looks towards Piftoys, every tan ſhifted as well as he 

could. 

This defeat was bloody and great 3 among the multitude of ptiſoners, there were 
of the principal Officers; a the reſt three Noble Floremtinor, Bandino di Koſſi, FR 
ceſco Brunilleſchi and Giovanni della Toſs, without-mentioning ſeveral conſiderable Tuſcans, 
and many of the King of Naples his Subjects, who, by their Princes order, were in the ſer- 
vice of the Florentine. Upon the firſt tidings of their defeat, the Piftoyans turned the 
Guelfs Fa&tion out of Town, and came with their keys and preſented them to Caftruccis 
who purſuing his Victory, carried Preto and all the Town in that plain, as well beyond ha 
on this fide the Arno: after which he encamped with his Army in the plain of Peretola, 
two miles from Florence, where he continued braving the City, and paſſed ſeveral days in 
the enjoyment of his good fortune, parting the ſpoil, and coining of mony, thereby exer- 
ciling with great oſtentation a kind of Sovereign right over their Territory 3 and releafi 
ſomething ot the rigour of his diſcipline,he gave his iers liberty to inſult as they pleaſ; 
over the conquered 3 and to make his triumph the more remarkable, nothing could ſerve 
the turn, but naked women muſt run Courſes on hotſe-back undef the very walls of the 
City. But this gallantry and oſtentation entertained him but lightly, or rather ſerved bue 
aSa colour to hide his greater deſigns; for in the mean time he found-a way to corrupt Lw- 
pacei, Freſcobaldi, and {ome certain other Gentlemen in the Town, who were to have de- 
livered him a Gate, and brought him into Florence in the night, had not their Conſpiracy 
been diſcovered, and defeated afterward by the puniſhment of the accomplices. 

This great Town being ſo ſtraightned,and fo long block'd up, that the Inhabitants ſeeing 
no other way of preſerving their liberty, than by engaging it to the King of Napler, ſent 
Embaſſladors to f Prince, and offered to throw themſelves into his arms. It was not 
only for his honour tb accept of their proffer, but for the general intereſt of the whole Fa- 
Qon of the Gwelfr,which without that could ſubliſt no longer in Tuſcany. The terms being 

the treaty concluded, and the Florentines to pay him annually two hundred thou- 
on florins, he ſent them four thouſand Horſe under the Command of Prince Ca#lo his 

During this negotiation an unexpected accident hapned, which put Caftrxccio into a 
cooler temper, and made him give the Florentines breath in ſpight of his teeth : there was 
a new Conſpiracy againſt him at Piſa, not to be ſuppreſſed by his preſence: Benedetto Lan- 
franchi, one of the chief Citizens in the Town, was the author of it : Benedetto troubled 
to ſee his Country ſubje to the tyranny of a Lxccbeſe, undertook to ſurprize the Citadel, 
force out the Garriſon, and cut the throats of all that were friends to Caftruccio. But as in 
thoſe kind of conjurations, if a ſmall number be able to keep things ſecret, it is not ſuffici- 
ent to put them in execution 3 and therefore whilſt Layfranchi was endeavouring to hook 
in more aſſociates, he met with thoſe who were falſe, and diſcovered all to Caftruccio. Two 
Noble Florentines, Ceechi and Guidi, who were fled to Piſa, were ſuſpected to be the Trai- 
tors3 and the ſuſpicion of that pertidy left an ill ſtain upon their reputation z which way 
ſoever it was, Coſtrmecio t Lanfranchi to death, baniſhed his whole Family, and ſeveral of 

the chief Piſans were left ſhorter by the head. ; 
This plot diſcovering to Caftrmceio that the fidelity of the Towns of Piſtoys and Piſe 

would be always calily ſhaken; he put all things in practice that cunning or open 

could ſuggeſt to keep them in their duties : but whilſt his thoughts were upon the tenters 
about ſo important a care, the Florentines had ſome reſpite to recover their ſenſes, and ex- 
pe&t the Neapolitan Succours, which being at length arrived under the Conduct of Prince 
Carlo, a general Counſel was held of the whole FaRion of the Guelfr. Upon the reſoluti- 
on taken there, an Army was raiſed, the ſtrongeſt that ever had been ſet out by that party, 
for it amounted to 30000 Foot, and 10000 Horſe. When their Forces were ready, it was 
debated in the Counſel of War, whether they ſhould begin with the Siege of Piftoys or Piſa. 
The latter carried it, for it was fancied the Conſpiracy ot the Piſans was fo recent, that in 
protabliey it had lefe ſore ſeeds for a ſecond revolt 3 beſides; the Conqueſt of Piſs would 

gn ck he beginning of May 1328. Laftra, Signi 
is great ir Campagn in the ning 1328, 8, Signia, 
Monte 7a and Expoli were taken immediately, and it advanced afterwards to betiege Sau- 
Miniato, But Caſtruccio without diſcompoſurg, cither by = greatnefs of their 
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the (wiftneſs of their progres, believed rather that the favourable inſtant was arrived in 
rt fortune was to put into his hands the ſupreme authority of T»ſcany 3 and therefore 
judging this effort of the enemy at Piſ#'would ſucceed no better than their deſigns at Serg- 
valle, he came and entrenched at Fxcichio with 20000 Foot, and 4000 Harlc, having put 
5000 Foot into Piſs under the Command of ___ Guinigi, ; 

Fucecbio is a Caſtle ſeated ſo advantagiouſly, that there is not a better Poſt in all the plain 
of Piſa; for it ſtands upon a little eminence equally diſtant from the two Rivers Arno and 
Guſciana, The place of their encampment could have been no where better choſen, tor uns 
leſs the enemy divided,and came upon them in two Bodies, (which muſt needs weaken them 
much), they could not cut off the proviſions which came to Caſtraccio both from Lacca and 
Piſa. To come and face them in their trenches, would be raſhly to engage themlſclves be. 
twixt his Army and Pagolo's. To turn towards Piſa, they muſt paſs the River Arno, and 
leave the enemy upon Geir backs, which was an attempt as dangerous as the other. Ca 
ftruccio's delign was to make them pitch upon the laſt, and to invite them the better to 
paſs over the River 3 inſtead of bringing down his Line to the bank, (as he might very 
well have done), he turned it off ſhort towards the walls of Fxcecbio, not ſo much to ſhel- 
ter himſelf under the faid walls, but cunningly to leave the enemy ſuch a ſpace free, as 
might tempt them to paſs the River. And inthe whole art of War, there is nothing fo 
ſubtil as the cle&ion of Poſts and Encampments, and that was Coftruccio's maſier- 


lece. | | 
Y The enemy having taken San-Miniato, conſulted for ſome time whether they ſhould fall 
upon Piſa, or Caſtruecio in his Camp : at length, all things well conſidered, it was conclu- 
ded to march firaight toward him. The River Arno was at that time ſo low, it was forda- 
ble, but with trouble, for the Horſe paſs'd up to the ſaddle, and the Foot with 
At laſt on the 10th. of Fane in the morning, the Florentinesr put themſelves into Batralia 
and began to pals the River with a party of their Horſe, and a body  of- z0000 Foot. Ca- 
ſtruccio having deliberated all things, and provided for more than one Event, commanded 
a thouſand Foot along the River, above the e where the enemy appeared, and ſent a 
thouſand more to poſt themſelves below it 3 then advancing himſelf at che head of 
hve thouſand Foot and three thouſand Horſe, he came on iouſly againſt the enemy, 
as halt of them were paſſed. The Florentine Foot, tired with the incommodity of. their 
paſſage, and the weight of their Arms, advanced but faintly againit him; and for thcir | 
Horſe, they that paſſed firſt had made the bottom fo looſe, and fo Alippery, that there was: 
no paſſage tor thoſe who were to tollow : on the contrary, their Horſes either ſtuck faſt in 
the mud, or their legs came up, and they threw their Riders into the water, where many of 
them were drowned. So that the Florentine perceiving their attempt there was not like 
to ſucceed, recovercd the bank, and marching a little higher, they ſearched for a better place; 
but where-ever. they madetheir point,and eudeavoured to go over, Caſtraccio oppoſed them 
with the Iutantry he had drawn out, which being arm'd lightly with Targets and Darts, 
were every where immediately, charged the enemy both in the Front and the Flanck, and 
ſetting up at the ſame time moſt hideous ſhouts, the Florentine Horſe being frightcd with 
noiſe, and wounded with Darts, cither run back, or threw their Riders under thcir feet. As 
to the Florentines who had paſſed firlt, they maintained their __ with a great deal of 
Gallantry, and till then the loſs was equal on both ſides; for it Caftrwccio doubled his en- 
deavours to force back the enemy into the River, the enemy was no leſs zcalous to gain as 
much ground as might ſerve for drawing up their Army when it ſhould get over. Both 
Generals were very bulie in the encouragement of their Souldiers, both with exhortation 
and cxawple. Caſtruccio, to vilihe the enemy, remonſtrated to his Army, that they were 
the ſame people they had beat before at Seravalle; the Florentines repreſented to their 
Troops how infamous it would be for ſo numerous an Army as theirs to be worſtcd by a 
handtul of men. But Caſtrxccio obſerving the Battel grew tedious, and his own men be- 
gan to be as weary as the enemy, and that there were as many wounded and dead on the 
one hide as the othcr, he cauſed another Body of five thouſand Foot to advance 3 as ſoon as 
they were got up to the rcer of their companions, thoſe who had been tighting all the 
whulc, and were then in the front, were commanded to open to the right and left, and 
wheel off into the rcer, whillt the other advanced into the ground they had forſaken 3 but 


whillt this was in agitation, rhe Floreftines gained ſomething upon them, but they enjoyed c 
it not long, for being to deal with freſh'men, they were quickly diſordercd, and followed c 
with that vigour, they rhrew themſelves into the River. As to the Horſe both of the one c 
hide and the other, no advantage was to be obſerved. Caſtruccio being ſealible that in num- 6 
ber his was much infcrior to the enemy, had- commanded his Troops to entertain their 6 


Horle with flight skirmiſhing, only to gain time; for believing his koot able ito beat the 
cne- 
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enemies, he intended afterwards to joyh them with his Horſe, and fall both together upon 
the Cavalry of the Florentiner. The Florentines tried ariother paſſage above the tirſt, 
thinking thereby to have flanck'd Caſtruceio afterwards ; but the banck on the other fide be- 
ing bad, and defended by the encmies Foot, they were repulſed again, and in as great diſor- 
der as before. Then Caſtrzccio came up to them, and charged them (o ſinartly in all parts, 
that they were totally defeated; ſo that of fo vaſt an _ ſcarce a third part were ſaved, 
and ſeveral of their chief Officers taken. Prixice Carlo ſaved himfelf at Empoli with 
Michael Falconi, and Thadeo Albizi, Commiſſaries General of the Florentine Army; 
one may caſily imagine the plunder was great, and the ſlaughter no leſs. In ſhort, according 
to the exateſt compuration, there were ſlain on the Florentine fide 20231 men : on the fide 
of Caftruccia but 1570. 

Here it was that Fortune began to be weary of the great aCtions of Caſtruceio, and (in- 
conſtant as ſhe was) inſtead of giving him long life that might have crown'd his elicity, 
as if ſhe had bcen jealous of his glory, ſhe intetpoſed with che only obſtacte chat was able 
to interrupt the proſperity of ſo incomparable a man: 

This Illuſtrious Hero tired with the fatigues of a Battel, as painful as glorious; coming 
out of the Fight with his imagination full of great things that might follow, and running 
over in his mind the probability of his good fortune, believing no hopes were left for the 
encrnics loſs, nor no bounds for his victory, he marched dire&ly tor the Gate of Fx:eebio, 
It having been always his principle to be firſt on horſeback, and laſt that came out of the 
held, he reſted there ſome time, not out of oftentation, but to thank and careſs the Souldiers 
as = returned from the purſuit, and withal to be ready, in caſe the enemy thould rally. 
Whilſt he was ſtanding there, covered with ſweat, his heart panting, and out of breath, 
an unlucky cold wind came from the other ſide of the Arno, and with a peſtiferous qualicy 
ſo affeQed his blood, that he fell immediately into the cold fie of an Ague: at firſt he neg- 
lected it, though he found a general alteration, as believing himſelf uffciently hardned 
againſt the injuries of the air 3 but this tiegligence was very pernicious: The nexc right 
his Fitt increaſed, and his Fevor was ſo vielent, his Phyſicians gave him over, 

The univerſal ſadneſs of the Souldiers made his triumphant Troops look as mclancholy 
a if they had been beaten. All his Officers ſtood about him with tears in their eyes, but 
having taken them particularly by the hand, aid deſired them to withdraw, he cauſed Pa- 
golo Guinigi to be called, took him in his arms, and with a feeble but affectionate voicey he 
ſpake to him as follows. © Had I imagined (dear Son) that fortune would have ſtop'd my 
* courſe in the midſt of the way that conducted me to Glory, atid (o ſbon interrupted the 
< tclicity of my Arms, I would have better enjoyed the fruit of my pains. *Tis poſſible I 
* ſhould not have left your Territory fo large, but I ſhould have endeavoured to have Iefe 
© it more quict, by creating fewer enemies to my ſelf, and leſs envy to you. I ſhould have 
- contented my ſelf ( dear Son) with the Sovcreignty of Laces and Piſa, and inſtcad of in- 
© tending the Conqueſt of Pitoys, and contraQting the hatred of the Florentines by ſo many 
* affronts, I ſhould have endeavoured by all means poſſible to have gained their affeRion : 
* by ſo doing, if I had not lengthened my days, I ſhould have made them at leaſt more 
© happy, and left you more quiet and ſecure. But fortune (who will have the ordering of 
*allbumane affairs) gave me not ſo much judgment as was neceſſary to know het, nor ſo 
© much cime as was requiſite to maſter her. You have heard (for every body has told you, 
© and I never denicd it) how 1 came into your Father's houſe, young, inconſiderable, with- 
© out hopes of advancement 3 in a word, in ſo mean a condition, that without his kind- 
*neſs T could never have ſatished the ambition of my nature. Your Father brought me 
© up with the ſame care and tenderneſs as if I had been his own , and I do acknowledg, 
© it ever I gave any teſtimonies of Valour and Magnanimity, they were but the effects of 
* thoſe great examples which he ſet tne, and the fair education I had from hitn, conda- 

* Qed me to that height which, not only you, but all the World has admir'd. When he 
* came to die, he committed to my care and faith both your perſon and intereſt; have I be- 
© traid his confidence in any thing ? can you complain that my generoſity has not been an- 
© (werable to his ? my heart does not reptoach me by any ingratitude. I have not only 
* preſerved to you the fortune of your Father; but to leave you the fruit of my labours 
* and ſucceſs, I have declined all overtures of rm leſt hapning to have Children of 
* my own, my natural affe&ion for them ſhould have deliroyed my triend(hip for you z and 
* lefſened the acknowledgment which lowed to his bounty. It touches, it ronches, dear 
* Charge, when we ſpeak of theſe things. You cannot comprehend the fatisfaCtion I re- 
© ceive, to leave you Maſter of ſo puiſſant a State 3 nor can you imagine how it troubles me 
* to leave it ſo unſetled and perplexed. The City of Laces is under your ſubjection, but 


* be ſure *ris not pleaſed with its condition: Piſs likewile is you but you know tic _ 
iz r 
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« ral inconſtancy of that people. Th it has been often ſubdued, and paſſed from one 
« ſervitude to another, yet it will always diſdain to pay obedience to any native of Luceg, 
& nd have a care how you regulate your Politicks in relation to this jealoufic, which is inſe. 
« parable from perſons of different Countries. The Town of Piſtoys is a place rhat baghe 
« always to leave unon your ſpirit ſome ſuſpition and umbrage of their fidelity. Belides,thar 
©« it is divided within it ſelEthe ill treatment which it has received from us will moft ſenſi! 
« excite it againſt our Family. But the worſt of all is, the Florentines are your neighbours, 
« 2nd you know mortally offended, as having been worſted by. me rually,: but that is 
« not ſufficient to ſuppreſs them, They will be now overjoyed, and infult mgte upon the 
© news of my death, than if they had conquered all Tuſcany. As to the Suecours, you are 
* to expect I will not diſſemble with you: you can hope for none but from the Errperor, 
« or Princes of Milan, and you will be deceived it you expect any from theta they are 
© either too ſlow, or too ned t00 remote. _ not therefore upon any thing but 
« your own Condud, upon the memory of my Atchievements, and the conſternation which 
* my Victory has brought upon our enemy. It will be no little advantage to you if you 
©« can allure the Florentines to an accommodation, and their fear, without donbe, { ufficjcncly 
< inclines them. Let your comportment with them for the future be different from mine 
< and as I have always provoked them, and believed nothing could fo much contribute to 
© my happineſs, as to deal with them as enemies, let it be your care to defire their amicy, and 
© found not your repoſe upon any thing ſo much as an alliance with them. org in this 
© like imports us ſo deep as the knowledg of our own tempers,and how to employthen;but 
* this Science belongs moſt properly to thoſe who would govern; and it is neceMary tor 
*-ſuch to ſpin our their lives in the luxuries of peace, when they find themſelves unfit for 
* warlike executions: my advice therefore (dear Charge) is, that you would live in repoſe, 
* and if you will make the advantage of the troubles of my life to ſweeten your own, you 
* will remember to follow it. Farewel, I am going, and with this doable farisfaQion, that 
p Fx I have left you the poſſeſſion of a large Empire, ſo I have Ieft you ſuch precepts as will 
© fecure it to yau. | 

Caftruccio my this paſſionate diſcourſe by griping, Pagolo by the hand, who heard him 
all the while with tears in his cyes: and as the laſt raffince | of his gratitude, rhis great per- 
ſon called for all the brave and faithful Officers of his Army, whether of Lazes, Piſz, or 
Piftoya, and having, recommended to them the intereſts of Pagoto, he obliged thitn- to an 
oath of Allegiance, and as ſoon as that oath was ſolemnly taken, the great Conquictor ſur- 
rendred his ſoul. Never was victorious Army fo fad, never any Prince fo lamented; nor 
any memory ſo venerable. His Exequics were honourably celebrated, and his body buried 
in the Church of St. Francis in Lacca. Pagols ſucceeded, but not with the virtue and for- 
tune of his predeceſſor 3 for not long, after ke loſt Piſtoys, and then Piſz, and much ado he 
had to keep the Soyercignty of Lwcca, yet that continued in his Family co the fourth Ge- 
neration. 

Theſe great ations do ſufficiently prove that Caftruccio was not 'orly a man' rare it! his 
ownage, but would have been the ſame in any former. His ftature was higher, and his 
proportions better than ordinary : his aſpe& was charming, and he had ſo much grace and 
goodneſs in his accoſt, that never man went unſatisfied from his coriverſation : his hair was 
inclining to red, and he wore it ſhort above his cars : where-ever he-went, ſnow, hail, or 
rain, let the weather be what it would, his head was always uncovered. He had: 4! the 
wn that make a man great : grateful to his friends, terrible tohis enemies, juft with 

is ſubjeRs, crafty with ſtrangers,and where fraud would do the bafinefs, he never ttbabled 
himſelf to conquer by force. No man was more forward to encounter withdanger, nor 
no man more caxcful to get off. He uſed. to ſay that mien ought ro try alt things, and be 
terrified at nothing 3 for it was clear God Almighty was a over of Courage, becauſe he 
made valiant men the Miniſters of. his judgments, and corrected the poor ſpirited by them. 
He had a ſtrange preſence of wit, and made his reparties with admirable quicknef$ ; he 
would rally very omly , ſometimes he would be pleaſant and innocent, and fomerimes 
as bitter, and poinant, When occalion offered fairly, as he never fparcd any body, fo he 
was never offended when he was bitten himſelf. We have forme of his anfwers which 
he, gaye with much wit, and others of other peoples which he heard with as much 
patience. 
. He cauſed a Bird to be ht one day, and gave a Dacat for it 3 one of his acquain- 
tance blaming him for giving ſo much: you (ſays Caſtruccio) would 'have given a penny 


for it your ſelf ? the other anſwering yes 3 then (ſays Caſtraccio) you would have paid 


dearer than I, for a Ducat is not ſo much with me, 
Having a Flatterer about him who plagued him with perpetual reqreſts, in = - 
M- 
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Caſtruccio ſpit upon his Clothes ; The Flatterer reply'd wittily, & Fiſherman to pet 8 pitiful 
little fiſh, is dabbled up to the neck, and ſhall Fbe affraid of a little ſpintte, that pl ygtorh 4 
Whale. Caſtruccio was wer md his _— =_ rewarded him fbr it. 

A certain Hypocrite who is gut as well as he; reproached Caſtraecio orie day, b 
the Luxury and Extravagance of his Table. If that were a ſin ( i Cofttwces) het, 
would not be ſo much feaſting upon Holy-days. . 

» Paſſing one day thorow a ſirett, where there lodged - certaiti Wortien of but itidiffcrent 
reputation, and ſecing a young man come from them who bluthed, and wis itt mighty cot- 
fution that Caſtrweciv had ſeen him 3 Friend, ſayes Caltruccio, you ſhould not bt aſhamed twhen 
you come out, but when you go in, 

He was always of an opinion that a Conqueror ought not to give too tmuich libetty to his 
new Subjects, which upon a time he explained very fubtilly to who underſtovd him 3 

Saving a knot giyen him that was vety faſt tyed, he-was defired to undo it ; and having 
trycd a good while to no purpoſe, My Friend (faid he a loud) If a thing that is tyed can 
give me ſo much trouble, I ſhall be innoh worſe when once it ir looſed. 
_ He was often troubled with the affiduities of a perſon who pretended tobe a Philofopher, 
and was always moleſting his Entertainments with his admonitighs and Motals 3 Cetratcio 
weary of his infolence wekis Table, told him, Tow Philoſophers ave tikt Dogs , you never go 
any where but where you may bave ſometbing to bite» The Philoſopher replyed; No Sir, we 
are more like Phyſicians, and go only'to thoſe who have txtraordivary need of w. .- -- © 

Paſſing one day from Piſa to Legorn by water, a great tempelt arofe on 4 ſaddeh; attd put 
Caftruecie into fore apprehenkion, which one of the Company obſerved, and told him by 
way of reproach, that he wondered ſuch a man -as Coftraveio ſhould be frighted: when he 
found no ſuch peſhon in himſelf. Caftruecio replyed, Tow have no !taſorn Sir 10 be affraid; 

for every man values bis life according to its worth. » . 

| Qnig asked-him- one time what he ſhould 4o romake himfeVf eſteer'd, he replyed 5 when 
your invited to @ Feaſt, have a care you do not ſet a wooden Starnt apor 4 joy'd fool, | 
- A fellow boaſting to him one day how many Books he had read , Caftruedis told hin, 
It would bxve been more credit to bave remembred balf of them, 

© A gicat Drinker, who was 2hways debauching, uſed to value himfelf very mach upon 
this ſcore, That though his Belly was always full of Wine, he never was drunk.  Coftrwccto 
told him, 4 Qnart pot was the ſame. 

A Friend ot his {ceing him ingaged in an amour with a very pretty young Leafs, blamed 
hios yery ſeriouſly that he ſuffered himſelf to be fo taken by a Woman, you are deeetbed Sir, 
ſaid he, ſhe is taken by me, N 
.. One found fault with himexcceding}y for m_ fo delicate and © expenſive in his dyet ; 
Tou would not ( (aid Caftruccio) ſpend balf ſo much in yours ? and being anſwered no, Then 
(xeplyed Caſtruccio) you art @ greater Mifer, than I ans an Epicure. | 

He was invitcd one evening to Supper by Faddeo Bernardi, 2 ; @ very rith and 
ſunptuous Citizen 3 being arrived at the houſe, and conducted by F addevirito # Rooth, exe 
ceeding]y well hung,. the Pavement of Moſaique work, wrought curionfly into Flowers, 
and Leaves, and Branches, which yielded a moſt excellent verdure. Caſtraceis admhir'd it 
exctrdingly, and ptetending, to have occaſion to ſpit, he turned abone , this way and that 
way, and at laſt itis Fadder's faces Faddeo was mach troubled , bat Caftrucers excuſed 
it, and'told him, He thought be cond bave ſpit no where to bave offended bins leſ7. 
gat etting vary ſerioaſty how! Ceſar dyed ? He anfivered as: ferivuſly,, World 1 might 

m. | 

One' of his Courricrs having;ah ambicion to regat him, made a Bal one night, ard invited 

hitu-to-it 3/ Caftraccio came, entertained himſelf the Ladies/,/ arid being in-# good 


hamour, fell a dancing and fol -amiong, then, doing forhe- —_—y which 
did not ftand with the gravity of rank : edmonithes by otie of his Friends that i 
woulddetradt from his cfteem-; He'told him, 1hankyow Sir for you? contion, But be 1hat is 
comntedwwife all day, will rever be @ fool at night. 
One coming to him ro beg a boon that Caſtrweclv wagumwillitig to grant; Caſtrtecis de- 
clined him, and would not {cer for to hear 3 whereupon the Petitioner tlirew himfelf apon 
the ground, and put his head to Caftruccio's feet 3 Caftruccio reproving him , the other 
replyed, Tow your ſelf are the cauſe, you heard ſo little when Iſftood up, 1 had a mind to ſee 
they your Ears were not upon your Toes. Which anſwer got him more than he deſired. | 

He was wont to ſay, The way to Hell was very cafie, for Men went thither upon their 
backy,. ud could find it with their eyes ſhut. 

Another deſiring a favour of him, with a thouſand impertinent and ſaperfluous words : 
Hark, you Friend, lays Caftruccio, when you would bave any thing with me for the future, ſend 
another Man to beg it. Another 
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Another great talker having tired him with a tedious diſcourſe, excuſed himſelf at laſt, 


and told him he was affraid he had wearied him, No indeed Sir, reply'd Caftruccio, for I did 
not mind one word that you ſaid. | 

He uſed to Droll upon a perfon, who having been a handſom my res handſom a 
Man, His. ſpight (ſaid he) has been always againſt Married people : when be was @ boy be 
debanched men from their Wives, and now be debauches as. 33 te their Husbands. 

He ſaw an envious man laugh, andasked him, Do you Lawgh, ſaid he, That things go well 
with your ſelf, or ill with othey people; | 

When he was under the Tutulage of Franceſco Gminigi, one of his Camerades aski 
him merrily, what he ſhould give him for a box at his Ear , Caftruceio anſwered immedi. 
atcly, - Helmet if you pleaſe. | | 

He was forced to put a Citizen of Lmcca to death, who formerly had been a great inftru 
ment of his advancement 3 and being reproached by ſomebody for dealing ſo ſeverely with 
an old friend 3 No, ſays he, you are miſtaken, it was with a new foe. 

Caftruccio compared the prudence of thoſe perſons,who though they pretended to Marry, 
would never be brought tot, to the diſcretion of thoſe people, who though they talk'd 
much of going to Sea, kept conſtantly at Land. | 

He uſed to ſay, he wondered much at one Cuſtom among men : when they buy any 
thing curious, cither ot Chriſftal or Glaſs, they ſound it, and employ all their ſenſes to be 

ſure it be good 3 but in chooſing of a Wife, they uſe nothing but their fight , as if ſhe was 
taken only to be look'd upon. 

He was of opinion that after his Death there would be a general alteration 3 and bei 
asked when he came to dye, how he would be buried, he replyed, With my face downwar 
for I am ſure in a ſhort time this Country will be turned topfie turvy, and then 1fſhall be in the 
Same poſture with other men. 

WhiP{ he was in controverſic with Hugaccione, but had him in great veneration for his 
bravery and Condud 3 being asked in diſcourſe whether for the ſalvation of his Soul, 'hs 
never had any thoughts of turning Monk, he anſwered no, for to him it ſeemed very ſtrange 
if Frier Lazarone ſhould go to Paradiſe, and Hwgwecione de Faggrvolato Hell, 

Being asked what titric was moſt proper for a Man to Eat, to keep himſelf imheakh, he 
anſwered, The rich when they are wo 44 and the poor when they can. | 

Secing a Friend of his make uſe of his Servant to put up his Breeches, he to him, I hops 
ere long yout bave one to feed you. | | 

Secing over the door of a cErtain perſon this Inſcription in Latin , God keep this Hoſe 
from ill people, He cryed, Then the Maſter muſt never come in to't. 

by a little Houſe with a great Gate, he ſaid, If they have not a care, this Howſe 
will run away thorow the Gate. 

Being in diſcourſe with the Embaſſador of the King of Naples about the ſettlement of 
their Frontiers 3 upon ſome controverſic betwixt them , the Embaſſador ask'd him in a 
huff, Why then Sir you are not affraid of our King ? Caſtruccio replyed gently, is your King 
4 good man, or a bad ? being anſwered a Good 3 Why then, ſaid Caſtruccio, would you bave 
me affraid of s good man ? ; 

We might add many other anfwers of his, all full of weight, as well as wit but theſe 
may wp wh wry nn bor} capri —_— time he came firſt to * 
pear in the world, in hi and hi ortune he exprefled always an equality a 
ſteddineſs of ſpirit; and as he left ſeveral Monuments of his arbor and good fortune 
behind him ſo he was not aſhamed to leave ſome memorials of his adverſity : When he 
was delivered from Hmgweciones irnpriſfonment, he tauſed the Irons with which he was 
manacled, [Wy erp 3s his Palace, where they are to be ſeen to this 
day, being willing chat poſterity might know, that how fortunate ſoever he was in the 
main, he was not totally exempt from diſtreſs. 

That which is ſtill remarkable is, that having the great actions of Scipio and 
Philip the Father of Alexander, he dyed as they did in the 44th. year of his Age, and 
doubtleſs he would have ſurpaſſed them both, had he found as favourable diſpoſitions at 
Laccs, as one of them did in Macedoy, and the other in Rome. 
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A Narrative of the Murther of Vitellozzo Vitelli Oli- 


veretto da Fermo, Signor Pagolo , and the Duke 
de Gravina, (all of the Family of the Urſini) the one 
' committed by Duke Valentine , and the other compoſed 


- 


by Nicolo Machiavelli. 


Uke Valentine was returned from Lombardy, whither he had gone to cxcuſe him- 
ſelf in relation to certain Calumnies objected againſt him by the F lorentines about 
the revolt of Arezzo, and other Towns in the Vale de Chiaus, and being come 
to Imola, upon conſultation with his Friends, he concluded upon his expedition 

againſt Giovanni Bentivogli ign of Bolonis , becauſe Duke Valentine had a mind to 
reduce that City, and make it chief of his Dutchy of '3 of which the Vitelli, Orfini, 
and their followers having notice, it appeared to them all,” that the aid Duke Valentine 
grew too potent, and that upon the taking Bologns, it was to be feared, he would cndea- 
your to exterminate them, and make hi the only great man in Italy. Hercupon a 
Dyect was held at Magione in Perxgia, where there met the Cardinal Pagelo,the Duke de Gra- 
vine Orfini, Vitellozzo Viteli, Oliveretto da Fermo, Gianpagolo Baglioni, Soveraign of Peru= 

ia, and Antonio da Venafro ſent from Pandolfo Petrucci, as head of Siens. Upon ſerious 
5 liberation about the greatuels and diſpolition of the Duke, it was concluded very necef- 
firyeo reſtrain him in time 3 otherwiſe there was great danger of a General deſtrudion. 
R 


olving therefore to deſire aid of the Florentines, and to continue their amity with the 
Bentivog/i, they ſent Embaſſadors to both 3 promiling their aliſtance to the one, and beg- 
ging the aſſiſtance of the other againſt the Common Enetny. This Dyet was quickly nois'd 
all oyer Jealy, and ſuch of Duke Valentine's Subjets as were diſcontented (among whom 
were the Urbinati, began to hold up their heads, and for a revolution. While the 
people were in this ſuſpence, certain of the Inhabitants of Vrbino, laid a plot to ſurprize the 
Caſtle of Sax Leo, which at that time was kept for the Duke, and the mannet was thus ; The 
Governor of the Caſtle was bulic in repairing it, and ing the fortifications , to which 
purpoſe having commanded great quantitics of Timber to be brought in, the Conſpirators 
contrived that certain of the biggeſt pieces ſhould be laid (as by accident) upon the bridge, 
which they knew could not be cran'd up without a great deal of diffhculty 3 whilſt che 
Guards were employed in hoyſting the Timber,gthey tuok their opportunity, ſeized upon the 
Bridge, and then upon the Caſtle, which was no {ooner known to be taken, but the whole 
Country revolted and called in their old Duke yet, not ſo much upon the ſurprize of that 
Caſtle, as their expectations from the Dyct at Magione , by means of which they did nat* 
queſtion to be ed. The Dyet underſtanding the revolt of Urbino, concluded no 
time was to be loſt, and having drawn their Forces together, they advanced, it any Towa 
was remaining to the Duke, to reduce if immediately. They ſeat a new Embaſly to the 
Florentines to ſolicite their Concurrence againſi the common Enemy 3 to remonſiate their 
ſucceſs, and to convince them that ſuch an opportunity being loſt, was not to be expetted 
again. But the Florentines had an old pique to the Vitells and Urſini upon leveral accom 
that they did not only not joyn with them, but they ſent their Secretary Nicolo Machis: 
velli to the Duke to offer him reception or afliſtance which he pleaſed to Ele&. -The Duke 
wasat Imola at that time in great conſternation 3 for unexpectedly on a ſudden', when he 
dream'd nothing of it, his Siliers revolted, and left him with a War at his Doors , and 
no force to repel it : But taking heart upon the Florentine Complement, he xclolved with 
the few Forces he had left, to protradt, and fpinout the War, and by propolitions and pra- 
Qices of agreement, gain time till he could provide himfelt better, which he did two ways, 
by ſending to the King of Fraxce, and by giving advance Mony to all Mech at Arms and 
Cavalry that would come in. Notwithiianding all this, the Urſgas proceeded, and marched 
on towards Feſſombroxe, where being by a party of the Dukes, they charged theme! 
an 
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and beat them : The news of that defeat, put the Duke upon new Counſels , to try if he 
could ſtop that humour by any praftice of accord and being excellent at diſſembling , he 
omitted nothing that might perſwade them that they were the Aggrefſors and had taken up 
Arms firſt againſt him : That what was in his hands, he would willingly ſurrender ; that 
the Name of Prince was enongh for him, and if they pleaſed, the Principality ſhould be 
theirs 3 and he deluded them fo far, that they ſent Signor Pagolo to him to treat about a 
Peace, and in the mean time granted a Ceſſation of Arms: However the Duke put no ſtop 
to his recruits, but reinforced himſelf daily with all poſſible dilligence 3' and that his ſup. 
plics might not be diſcovered, he diſpers'd them as they came, all oyer Romagna : Whil'(t 
theſe things were in tranſaCtion, a ſupply of 500 Lances arrived to him from France ; and 
though by their help he found himſelf ſtrong enough to confront his Enemy in the field , 
yet he judged it more ſecure and profitable to go on with the cheat, and not break off the 
Capitulation that then was on foot : And he acted it ſo well, that a Peace was concluded 
their o1d Penſions confirmed, 4000 Duckats paid down, a ſolemn engagement given not t9 
diſturb the Bentivogli z He made an alliance with Giovanni, and declarcd that he could not, 
and had no power to conſtrain any of them to come perſonally to him, unleſs they pleaſed 
to do it themſelves. They promiſed on their part to reſtore the Dutchy of Urbino, and 
whatever elſe they had taken from him ; to ſerve him in all his Enterprizes 3 not to make 
War without his leave 3 nor hire themſelves to any body elſe. Theſe Articles being fign'd, 
Gnid' Vbaldo Duke of Urbin fled again to Venice, having diſmantled all the Caltles and 
ftrong holds in his Dutchy before he departed 3 for having a confidence in the people, he 
would not that thoſe places which he could not defend himſelf, ſhould be poſſeſſed by the 
Enemy, and nade uſe of to keep his friends in fubjeQion. 

But Duke Valentine having finiſhed the agreement, and diſpoſed his Army into quarters 
all over Romagna, about the end of November, removed from Imola to Ceſens, where he 
continued ſeveral days in conſultation with certain Commiſſioners ſent from the Vztelli, and 
Urſini (who were then with their —_ in the Dutchy of Urbino) about what new Enter- 
prize they were next to uridertake 3 and becauſe nothing was concluded, Oliverotto da Fernis 
was ſent to propoſe to him, if he thought good, au! expedition into Tuſcany if not, that 
they might joyn, and ſet down before Sinigaglia. The Duke replyed , That the Florex- 
tines wert his Friends, and he could not with honour carry the War into Tuſcany, but their 
propoſal for Sinigaglia, he embraced very willingly. having beleaguer'd the Town, it 
was not long before they had News it was taken, but the Caſtle held out; for the Governor 
refuſed to ſurrender to any body but the Duke, whereupon they intreated him to come. 
The Duke thought this a fair opportunity, and the better becauſe he went not of himſelf 
but upon their invitation; and to make them the more ſecure 3 he diſmiſſed his French, 
and ſent them back into Lombardy (only he retained a hundred Launces under the Com- 
mand of his Kinſman Monſiexr de Candale). Departing about the end of December from 
Ceſens, he went to Fano, where with all the cunning and artifice he could uſe, he perſwa- 
ded the Vizelli and Urſmi to ſtay with the Army till he came 3 remonſirating to them that 
ſach jealoufics and ſuſpicions as thoſe, muſt needs weaken their alliance, and render it 
undurable ; and that for his part he was a man who deſired to make uſe as well of the 
Counſels, as the Arms of his Friends. And though Vitellozzo oppoſed it very much, 
(for by the death of his Brother he had been taught how unwiſe it was to offend a Prince hit, 
and then put himſelf into his hands) nevertheleſs perſwaded by Paulo Urſfino (who under- 
hand was corrupted by preſents and promiſes from the Duke) he conſented to ſtay. Here- 
upon the Duke upon his departure the zoth of Decemb. 1502. imparted his deſign to Eight 
of his principal intimates (amongſt whom Don Michael, and Monſignor d'Exna were two) 
and appointed, that when Vitellozzo, Pagols Urſini , the Duke de Gravins, and Oliverotto 
ſhould come to meet him, two of his Favourites ſhould be ſure to order it ſo, as to get one of 
the Urſini betwixt them , ( ing every couple his man) and entertain them till they 
came to Sinigaglis z with expreſs injunRtion not to part with them upon any terms till they 
were brought to the Dukes Lodgings, and taken into Cuſtody. After this he ordered his 
whole Army, Horſe and Foot (which conſiſted of 2000 of the tirſt, and 10000 of the latter) 
to be ready drawn up, upon the banks of the Metawro, about tive miles diſtant from Fano, 
and toexpet his arrival. Being come up to them upon the Metawro, he commanded out two 
hundred Horſe as a Forlorn, and then cauling the Foot to march , he brought up the Reer 
himſelt with the remainder. 

Faxo, and Sinigaglis, are two Cities in /a Mares, ſeated upon the bank of the Adriatick 
Sea, diſtant one from the other about 15 miles 3 ſo that travelling up towards Sinigag/ia, 
the bottom of the Mountains on the right handare ſo near the Sca,they are almoſt waih'd 
by the water,and at the greateſt diſtance they are not above two miles. The City of _— 
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from theſe Mountains is not above a flight ſhot, and the Tide comes up within leſs than 4 
Mile. By the fide of this Town there is a little River, which runs cloſe by the wall next 
Fano, and is in fight of theRoad : Sothat he who comes to Sinigaglia, paſſes a long way 
under the Mountains, and being come to the River which runs by Sinigaglia, turns on the 
left hand upon the bank, which within a bow ſhot, brings him to a Bridge over the ſaid 
River, almaſt right againſh the, Gate : betore the Gate there is a-lirtle Bourg with z Market- 
lace, one ſide of which, is ſhouldred up by the bank of the River. The Vitelli, and Urſiai, 
faviog congluded to attend the Duke themſelveszand to pay their perſonal rtſpects,to make 
room tor his M&r' had drawn off their own, an diſpoſed them into” certain Caſtles at the 
diſtance of fix miles, only they had lett in Sinigag/ia, Oliveretto with a party of about 1000 
Foot, and 150 Horſe which were quartered in the ſaid Bourg, Things being in this order, 
Duke Valentine approached, but when his Horſe in the Van came up to the Bridge, they did 
not paſs, but opening to the right and letr, and wheeling away, they made room for the 
Foot, who marched immediately intq the Town.Vitellozzo FP agolo, and the Duke de Gravina, 
advanced upon their Mules to wait upon Duke Valentines Vitelozzo was unarm'd in a Cap 
lin'd with very {ad and melancholy , as if he had had ſome forelight of his deſtiny, 
which conſidering his former courage and exploits, was admired by every body : And it is 
faid, that when he came from his houſe, in order to meeting Duke Valentine at Sinigaglia, 
he took his laſt leave very ſolemnly of every body. He recommended his Family and its 
fortunes, to the chief of his Officers, and admonithed his Grandchildren, not ſo much to 
commemorate the fortune,as the magnanirhity of their Anceſtors. Theſe three Princes being 
arrived in the preſence of Duke Valentine,ſahuted him with great civility, and were as civilly 
received 3 and each of them, - (as ſoon as they were well obſerved by the perſons appointed 
to ſecure them) were ſingled, and diſpoſed betwixt two of them. But the Duke perceiving 
that Oliverotto was wanting (who was left behind with his Regiment, and had drawn it up 
in the Market-place for the greater formality), he wink*d upon Don Michael (to whom'ths 
care of Oliveretto was afſign'd) that he ſhould be ſure to provide he might not eſcape. Upon 
this intimation, Don Michael clap'd ſpurs to his Horſe, and rid before, and being come up 
to Oliveretto, he told him it was inconvenient to keep his Men to their Arms, for unleſs 
they were ſent preſently to their quarters, they would be taken up for the Dukes ; where- 
fore ag aimed him to diſmiſs them, and go with him to the Duke: Oliveretro tollowing 
his Counſel, went along with him tothe e, who no ſooner ſaw him, but he call'd him 
to him, and Oliveretto having, paid his Ceremony fell in with the reſt: Being come into 
the Town, and come upto the Duke's Quarters, they all diſmounted, and attended him 
up, where being carricd by him into a private Chamber, they were inſtantly Arreſted and 
made Priſoners. The Duke immediately mounted, and commanded their Soldiers ſhould 
be all of them diſarmed 3 Oleretto*s Regiment being {o near at hand, were plundered into 
the bargain. The Brigades which belong'd toVizelli, and Urſini being at greater diſtance, 
and having notice of what had hapned to their Generals, had time to unite, and remem- 
bring the Diſc line and Courage of their Maſters, they kept cloſe together, and marched 
away in ſpight both of the Country people, and their Enemies. But Duke Valentine's Sol 
diers, not content with the pillage of Olivererto*s Soldiers, fell foul upon the Town, and 
had not the Duke by the death of ſeveral of them, repreſſed their infolence, Sinigaglia had 
been ruined. The night coming on, and the tumults appealed, the Duke began to think 
of his Priſoners, reſolved Vitellezzo, and Oliveretto ſhould dye, and having cauſed them to 
be into a convenient place, he mented theyrhardd befuntabels but they ſaid 
ing at their deaths, that was anſwerable to their lives 3 for Vitellozzo begged only that 
the Pope might be ſupplicated in his behalf, for a plenary indulgence. Oliveresto impeached 
Vitelozzo, and lay'd all upon his back. Pagolo and the Duke de Gravins were continued 
alive, till the Duke had information that his Holineſs at Rome had ſeized upon the Cardinal 
Orfine, the Arch-biſhop of Florence, and Meſſer Facopo da Santa Croce ; upon which News, 
en the 18th of Jenxary, they alſo were both ſtrangled in the Caſtle of Piene after the fame 
manner : 
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HE pate ra 64 cl ang 
ful than ever, and for theſe following Reaſons : Firſt, 

The Crown paſling by ſucceſſion of Blood is become rich , becanſe in caſe 
where the King has no Sons to ſucceed himin his paternal Eftate , it falls all 
tothe Crown 3 and this having many times hapned, has been a great corrobo- 

ration, as particularly in the Dutchy of Awjow 3 and at preſent the fame is like to fall out to 
this. King, who having no Sons, the Dutchy of Orleans, and State of Milan (his heredi- 
tary Countrys) are like to devolve upon the Crown : So that at this day moſt of the good 
Towns in France are in the Crown, and few remaining to particular perſons. 

A ſecond great Reaſon of the firength of that King is, That whereas heretofore France 
was not cutire, but ſubjeR to ſeveral great Barons, who were able not only wane 
but to contend with the King (as the Dukes of Guiexnn and Bxrbon did formerly) the ſai 
Barons are now moſt obſequious and dutiful. 

A third reaſon is, becauſe formerly all the neighbouring Princes were ready upon every 
occaſion to invade the Kingdom of Fraxce, the Dukes of Burgundy, Brittennie, Guienne or 
Flanders, being always tempting them thereunto, and giving them acceſs, paſſage , and 
reception 3 as it hapned when the Exgiiſh had Wars with France , by their Confederacy 
with the Duke of Brittagne, they got adniifſion intothat Country , and gave the King of 
France his hands full : and in like manner the Duke of Burgundy was as 
means of the Duke of Bowrbon. But now Brittegne, Guienne, the Boxurbonois 
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part of Burgundy being united to that Crown, and very loyal and faithful 5 rm 
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ing Princes do not only want their old Confederates to invite and affiſt 

have them for their Enemies 3 & that the King of France is more ftrxong, and 
faries more weak. +6 

Another reaſon may be, That at this day the richeſt and moſt potent of the Barons are of 
the Blood Royal 3 ſo that upon defeCt of thoſe who are before them, the Crown may come 
to them, upon which Kore they are firm to it, hoping that forme time or other it may fall 
either to them or their poſterity , whereas to mutiny or oppoſe, it might prejudice their 
ſucceſſion, as it hapned to this King Lewis when he was taken in the Battel of Brittagne , 
where in favour of the ſaid Duke of Brittagne, he was perſonally in Service againſt the 
French. Upon the death of King Charles, —— Lewis, it was diſ- 
puted whether that fault and deteftion of his ſhould not be a bar to his ſucceſſion , and 
had it not been that he was very rich, by means of his frugality, and able to bear the Port 
ny at his own Expence, and the next Heir Monſfignexr 4 Angoliſme an Infant, 
he had loſt it; but for theke reaſons, an#Tome favour which he had belides , Lewis was 
created King. | 
The 
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The laſt reaſon is, becauſe the States of the Barons in France are not divided among the 
Heirs, (3s in Germany, and ſevcral parts of Italy) but deſcend ftill to the Eldeſt Sons who 
are the right Heirs ; and the younger Sons are left, by ſome little aſſiſtance from their 
Elder Btothers to ſhift for themſelves 3 whereupon they betake themſelves generally to the 
Wars, endeavouring to advance themſelves that way, and raiſe themſelves tortunes : and 
hence it is the F dons at Arms are better at this day, and ſtand fair for preferment; 

The French Infantry cannot be good, for it being long lince they had any War,they muſt 
needs want experience. Beſides in the Country, the Towns are full of Tradeſmen and 
Mechanicks, all of them ſo curb'd and cow'd by the Nobleſs, that they are grown putil- 
animous and baſe 3 and therefore the King of France having found them unfit , makes no 
uſe of them in his Wars; unleſs it be of his Gaſcoigns who are ſomething better than the 
reſt, and the reaſon is, becauſe bordering upon the Spaniards, they are conſtantly upon 
duty, vr communicate ſomething of their Nature : But for ſome years lince they have 
ſhown themſelves better Thieves than Soldiers 3 nevertheleſs in defending and aſſaulting of 
Towns they do well enough, but in the held they are but indifferent , quite contrary to 
the Germans and Switzers, who are not to be dealt with in the ficld, bur in {torming or 
defending a Town, they are good for nothing 3 and 1 ſuppoſe it proceeds from hence that 
they cannot in both caſes keep the ſame order which they obſerve in the field. Wherefore 
the King of France makes uſe of Switzers, and Lanzknights, becauſe his men at Arms dare 
not rely upon his Gaſcoignes in time of Service. And if his Foot were as good as his Men 
at Arms, no doubt but the King of France would be able to defend himſelf againſt all the 
Princes in Exrope. 

The French are naturally more fierce and hot, than dexterous or ſtrong , and if reſiſted 
handſomly in their firſt charge, they flacken and cool, and grow as timerous as Women. 
They are likewiſe impatient of diſtreſs or incommodity, and grow fo cateleſs by degrees, 
that *tis no hard matter, finding them in diſorder, to maſter and overcome thetn. 

And of this, Experience has many times had in the Kingdom of Naples, and laſt of 
all at Farigliano, where they wete twice as many as the Spaniards, and it was expected 
every hour when they ſhould have ſwallowed them up : Nevertheleſs, becauſe winter came 
on, and the weather grew bad , they began to ſtraggle into the pnratng Towns, 
where they might be at more caſe, and thereby leaving their Camp weak, and out of order, 
the Spaniards fell upon ther, and beat them beyond all expetation. And it would have 
been the ſame with the Venetians, who had never loſt the Battle of Vaila, had they forborn 
following the French example but for ten days : But the fury of Bartolmeo & Alviano was 
too hot for them. The ſame hapned again to the Spaniards at Ravenns, who might have 
certainly ruined the French in _ of their ill Government, and want of proviſions 
which were intercepted on that fide towards Ferrara by the Venetians, and towards Bologna 
by the Spaniards themſelves 3 but by the raſhneſs of ſome, and the indiſcretion of others, 
the French got the Victory, and though as it was, it was bloody enough 3 yet it had been 
much more, had the ſtrength of either Army conliſted in the ſame kind of men z but the 
French force lying in his Men at Arms, and the Spaniard: force in their Foot, —-ms, nn 
was the leſs. He therefore who would conquer the French; muſt be ſure to preſerve hi 
ſelf againſt their firſt impetus and attack, and in ſo doing he ſhall be ſure to prevails fot Ce- 
ſar's character of them is true, At firſt they are more than Men, at laſt leſt than Women. © 

© France in reſpe of its greatneſs, and the convenience of its Rivers, is opulent and rich ; 
for their Commodities and 1ibour are worth little or nothing, by reaſon of the ſcarcity of 
Money among the people, which is {o great, it is with difficulty that they are able to raile ſo 
much as will pay the impoſitions of their Lords, though they are generally but ſmall; the. 


be no body -—te” bd and the Gentlemen, of what they receive of their Tenants , except 
it be for cloths, ſpend little or itgs For Cattle, and Poultry, and Fiſh, and_ Veniſon, 
have enough of their own : ſo that all the Mony comes into the hands of the Lords, 
doubtleſs at this time they are exceedingly rich, tor the people are fo poor, he that has 
but a Flotin, believes himfelt a Prince. 

The Prelates of France carry away 4 of the Revenue of that Kingdom, becauſe there are 
ſeveral Biſhops who have Temporal as well as Spiritual Revenues, who having 9 
enough of their eeeptntpinnepdorttototig moos t hoard 
it up according to the Natural covetouſneſs of the Prelates, and Religions 3 and that which, 
accrews to the Chapters and Colledges, is laid out in Plate, and Jewels , and Ornaments, 
for the decoration II is laid out upon their | 
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and what is laid up by the Prelates, their mony and their movables is of an immenſe ya- 


lue. 

In all Counſels for the Government and Adminiſtration of the affairs of that King. 
dom, the Prelates are always the greateſt number, the other Lords not regarding it ſo much, 
as knowing the execution muft come thorow their hands : fo that both ludes are contented, 
one to ordain, the other to execute, though there are many times ſome of the ancientcr and 
more experienced Souldiers taken in to dire&t the Prelates in ſuch things as are out of their 
ſphear. 

The Benetices in France (by virtue of a Cuſtom and Law derived antiently from the 
Popes) are confercd by the Colledges 3 infomuch as the Canons, when their Arch-Bi 
or Biſhop dies, calliug an Aſſembly, do diſpoſe of their Benetices to them that are thought 
molt worthy, whence it comes that they arc frequently divided among themſelves, becauſe 
as many are prefer'd by favour and bribery, as by piety and worth: and it is the ſame with 
the Monks in the election of their Abbots. The other inferior Benetices are in the Gift of 
the Biſhops. It the King at any time would intrench upou this Law, and choole a Biſyop 
at his own pleaſure, he muſt do it by force for they will deny him poſſeſſhon; aud th 
pe rþaps it be forc'd, that King is no ſooner dead, but his Biſhop ſhall be lure to be diſpoſ- 
{cfled, and another put in his place. 

The French are naturally covetous, and deſirous of other peoples goods, which they 
will laviſh and ſquander as prodigally as their own : a French-man ſhall cheat, or rob you, 
and ina breath meet, and eat, and (ſpend it as merrily with you as you could have done your 
ſelf; which is contrary to the humour of the Spaniard 3- for it he gets any thing of you, 
you muſt look for nothing again. - 

The French are in great fear of the Engliſh, for the great inroads and devaſtations which 
they have made anticntly in that Kingdom 3 inſomuch, that among the common people the 
name of Exgliſh is terrible to this day 3 thoſe poor wretches not - being able to diſtinguiſh 
that the French are otherwiſe conſtituted now than they were then 3 for that now they arc 
Armed, good Souldicrs, and united, having poſſeſſion of thoſe States upon which the Eng- 
liſh did tormer!y rely, as the Dutchy of Burgundy, and the Dutchy of Britagne ; and on 
the other fide the Exgliſn are not ſo well diſciplin'd 3 for *tis ſo long lince they had any War, 
there is not a man of them living who ever look'd an enemy in the tace 3 and belides, there 
is n0 body left to joyn with them, if they ſhould land, but only the Arch-Duke, 

They arc affraid likewiſe of the Spaniards, by reaſon of their ſagacity and vigilance. 
But when-ever that King invades France, he does it with great diſadvantage for from the 
place from whence he muſt march, to that part of the Pirexeans by which he muſt paſs in- 
to France, the dittance is ſo great, and the Country fo barren, that every time the Spexiard: 
attempt any ſuch thing, either by the way of Perpignan, or Gebexna, they mult needs be 
much incommoded, not only for want of ſupplics, but for want of victuals to ſuſtain chem 

in ſo tedious a march 3 becauſe the Country behind them is (carce habitable for its fercility, 
and that which is inhabited has ſcarce wherewithal for the Inhabitants3 fo that in theſe 
reſpedts, towards the Pirexeans, the French are in little apprehenſion of the Spaniard, 

Ot the Flemmings the French likewiſe are in no fear; for, by rcaſon of the coldneſs of 
thcir Country, they do not gather enough for their own ſubliltance, eſpecially of Corn and 
Wine, with which they are Peced to ſupply theraſelves out of Bargandy, Piccardy, and other 
places in France.” Moreover, the people of Flanders live generally of their own manu- 
facture, which they vend at the Fairs in France, that is, at Paris and Lyons, tor towards the 
Sea-lide they haveno utterance for any thing, and towards G 'ris the ſame for there 
are more of their Commodities made than in Flanders : fo that ever their Commerce 
with the French is cut off, they will have no where to put of their Commodities, nor no 
where to ſupply themſelves with victuals : ſo that without irrchſtible neceſſity the Fleming 
will never have any controverſy with the French. | 

: Bur of the Swizzers the French are in no little fear, by reaſon of their vicinity, and the 
ſadden incurſions to which they are ſubject from them, againſt which it is impotſible to 
makeahy competent proviſion in time,becauſe they make their depredations and incurſions 
with more eaſ(c and dexterity than other Nations, in reſpect that they have neither Artillery 
nor Horſe ; but though the French have Towns and Countries very near them, yet bcing 
well tortiticd and mann'd the Swizzers never make any, great progrels. Belides, the df 
i\non ot rhe Swiſe isapter to bartel and tighting inthe held, than tothe Pn wid af 
ding of Towns-.and it is very wawilli (it ever) che Frexeh come to cope with them 
upon the Frontiers; for having no foot that is able to bear ap with the Swizgers, their 
Men at Arms without Foot can do nothing: moreover, the Country is ſo qualified, that 
thexe is not room enough for the Men at Arms and Cavalry to draw up, and manage to ad- 
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vantage, and the Swizzers are not calily tempted from their borders into the plain, nor to 

leave ſuch ſtrong and well provided Towns (as I mentioned before) upon their backs , 

_ by them their ſupplies ſhould be intercepted , and perhaps their retreat be ob» 
ed, | 

On the ſide towards Italy they are in no fear, in reſpe& of the Apeuine Mountains, and 
the ſtrong places which they have at the foot of them : ſo that who-ever invades the Do- 
minion ot France in thoſe parts, muſt be ſure to pvercome, or by reaſon of the barrenne(s 
of the Country about, he will hazard to be famithed, or compelled to leave thoſe Towns 
behind him which would be madneſs, os to attaque them at diſadvantage, which would be 
worſe : ſo that on the fide of Italy they are in no danger, for the reaſons aboveſaid ; and 
moreover, there is not a Prince in Htaly able to undertake him, nor are the Italians now 
in ſuch unity as in the days of the Romans. | 

Towards the South, the Kingdom of France is in no apprehenſion, becaule it js waſhed 
by the Sea on that lide, and accommodated with Ports always full of Ships, (partly of the 
Kings, and partly of othcr petty Princes) ſufficient to detend their Coaſts from any ſud- 
den impreſſion 3 and againſt any thing premeditated, they will have time enough to pre- 
pare 3 for it requires time to make a ſolemn invaſion, and the preparation will be diſcovered 
by ſomebody, beſides, tor turther ſecurity, there are always partics of Men at Arms ſcowring 
upon the Coalts. 

Their expence in keeping of their Towns is not ſo great; for the French Subjects are ve- 
ry dutiful, and the fortreſſes are not kept at the charge of the Kingdom, and on the bor- 
ders (where Garrifons, and by conſequence, expence would be more neceſſary) thoſe flying 
bodies of Men at Arms fave them that charge : for againſt any extraordinary inſule, there 
—_ be time enough to provide, for that requires time to be fitted, and more to be execu- 
ted. | 

The people of France are very humble and obedient, and have their King in mighty ve- 
neration. They live at very little expence, by reaſon of their great plenty, and every body 
hath ſomething of his own: their clothing is coorle, of very _ Ruff, and they uſe no 
kind of Silks, neither the men nor the women 3 for if they ſhould,they ſhould be obnoxious 
to the Gentry, who would certainly be cven with them. x 

The Biſhopricks in France, according to modern cumputation, axe 146, and the Arch- 
Biſhopricks 18. 

The Pariſhes are reckoned a milion and 700, and the Abbies740. Of the Priories there 
15 NO account, 

Of the ordinary and extraordinary Entries of the Crown, I could get no —_—— 
I enquired of ſcycral, and all told me they were as the King pleaſed to requize, , Yee ſome 
perſons told me that that part of his 2a Revenue which ariſes out of his Gabels u 
wine, and bread, and fleſh, and the-like, amounts to a milion and ſeyen hundred t d 
Crowns : and his extraordinary, by Taxes, amounts as he pleaſes; but ja caſe they fall hore, 
he has another ſtring to his bow, . and/that is by way of loans, which are (ſeldom id. 
The Letters to that do commonly run thus ; Sir, The King recommends himſelf 20 
you 3 and baving at this time preſſing occaſion for moxy, He deſiwes you would furniſo him. with 
the ſum contained in this Letter z which ſams axe paid in to the next Receiver, and there 
are of them in every Town who zeccives all the profits and' revenue accxewing to the 


UK they cannot require 
The Crown receives no other advantage from,them than in the revenue for ſal, and ne- 
oboe ee SE JIE 
the Penſioners and Gentlemen go then to the Receivers of the reſpeRtive Provinces where 
wh pans ie gp King - 209, their pay _ Crorena monchs aud 
Paid as abovelaid, cach bundsed þas a Captain. ha; T 
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The Penſioners are no ſct number, and their Penſions are as uncertain, being more vr leſs 
as it pleaſes the King : they are in a way of preftxment, and therefore there is no exact 
rules for them. 

The office of the Receivers General of France, is, to receive ſo much for fire, and { 
much for taxes by conſent of the King 3 and to take care that both ordinary and extraor- 
dinary expences be paid at the time;and diſcharges given as aforeſaid. 

The Treaſurers have the keeping of the mony, and pay it according, to their orders from 
the Generals. 

The office of the Grand Chancellor is judicial and definitive, he can pardon and con. 
detnn as he pleaſcs, and that even in Capital Cauſes, without the conſent of the King. In 
Cauſes where the Clicnts are contumaciouſly litigious, He can prefix them a day for the de- 
termination of their Suit: He can confer Benehices, but that muſt be with the King's can- 
ſent, for thoſe grants are paſs'd by the King's Letters under the Broad-Secal, wherefore that 
Seal is kept by the ſaid Chancellor. His falary is 10000 Franks per x. and 11000 more 
for his Table, which Table is intended for the repaſt and entertainment of ſuch Gentle- 
men, Lawyers and Counſellors as follow in his train, when they think fit cither to dine or 


"ſup with him. 


The ſum which the King of England received annually from the King of France was 
fifty thouſand Franks, in conſideration of certain disburſements by the preſent King of 
England's Father in the Dutcby of Britagne, but the time of that payment is expired. 

At preſent there is in France but one Grand Seneſchal, when there are more, (I do not 
mean Grard Seneſchals, for there is never but one) their authority is over the Militia 
both in Ordinary and Extraordinary, whom for the dignity of their Office they are ob- 
liged to obey. 

The Governors of the Provinces are as many as the King pleaſes, and have their Com- 
miſſion for life or years, and their Salaries great or little, as he thinks good to appoint : the 
other Governors, to the very inferior Officers in every little Town, have all their Commiſ- 
fioris from the King, for you muſt know there is no office in that Kingdom, but is either 
given or fold by that King. 

Of the quantity of dittributions for the Gentlemen and the Penſioners, there is no cer- 
tain account, but as to them, the King's warrant is ſufficient, for they are not liable to the 
Chamber of Accounts. 

The Offce of the Chamber of Accounts is to view and audit the accounts of all ſuch 
as have any thing to do in the King's Moneys, as the Generals, the Treaſurers, and the Re- 
ceivers- 

The Univerſity of Paris is paid out of the Rents of the Foundations of the Colledges, 
but very natrowly. 

The Parliaments are five, of Paris, of Roan, of Tholoſe, Burdeaux and Donphine, from 
either of which there is no appeal. 

The Unijverhities at firſt were but four, at Paris, Orleans, Bowrgi and Poittiers, to which 
theſe at Tours and Angiers have been added fince, but they are very inconfiderable. 

The ſtanding Army is as great (both for number of Men and Artillery) as the King 
pleaſes, and are quartered and diſpoſed according to orders from him. Yer every great 
Town upon the Frontiers have Artillery and Ammunition of their own, and within theſe 
two years ſeveral more have been caſt in ſeveral places of the faid Kingdom, at the 
of the Town where they were made, and to re-imburſe themſelves, they are allowed a Toll 
of a penny an head for all Cattel, and as much for every buſhel of Cord, whilſt the King- 
dom is under' no danger of invation. The ſtanding Force is divided into four Bodies, 
which are diſpoſed into four ſeveral Poſts for the ſecurity of the Country, that is to ſay, into 
Guienns, Piceardy, Burgundy, and Provence, bat no preciſe number is obſervedin any, for they 
grey or encreaſcd, and removed from one place to another, as they have occaſion to 

uſpet. 

I have with ſome diligence enquired what moneys' were affigned every year for the 
charges of the King's Houſhold, and his privy Purſe, and 1 find it is what he pleaſes him- 

His Archers are four hundred, defign*d for the Guard of his Perſon, among which there = 
are two Scotch, Their Salary is three hundred Franks a man every year, and a Coat of 
the King's Livery. But there are 24 conſtantly at the King's elbow, and their Salary is 409 
Franks per 4#. 

His German Foot-Guards conſiſted formerly of three hundred men, with each of them 
a Penſion of ten Franks a month, and two Suits of Apparel a year, that is, Coats and Shooes, 
one for Summer, and the other tor Winter 3 ' but of theſe Foot there were 100 more = 
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atecly none dhe Rilng, their Salary halng 12 Frinks for xoaf and thay Coun of fon, was 
was in the time - Ly _—_ M7 þ--=0 ” lk, which 
* The rs arc thoſe who are ſent before to take up Lodgings for the Court. th 


Court, and the Maſters of the Houles : another of them goes with the Court ; 
third where the King lies that night 3 and the fourth where he the next. by which 
means 


| The Provft del Hoſtel is a perſon who follows always the perſon of the King, and his 
office is judiciary: where-ever the Court goes, his Bench is the firſt, and in all Tong 
where he comes the people may appeal to hum as to their Lieutenant. His ordinary $4lary 
is 6000 Franks. He has under him two Judges in Civil Cauſes, paid by the King, each of 
them 600 Franks per an.he has likewiſe under him a Lieutenant Criminal, and 3o Archers 
| paid as aboveſaid. Thoſe who are taken by this Provoſt upon any criminal account, cannot 
appeal to the Parliament, He diſpatghes all both in Civil and Criminal affairs, and if the 
Plaintiff and Defendant appear once before him, it is enough, their buſine(s is deter= 


The Maſters of the King's Houſlgld are cight, but there is no certain rule for their $a- 
lary, for (ome have 1000 Franks per an. ſome more, ſome leſs, as it pleaſes the King, over 
_- op Porn HER a Salary of 11000 Franks per an. and his authority is 

over the reit. ; | 
The jutiſdition of the O_o a ot he Fleet, nol lieu, nad Fees be- 
onging to that Kingdom : He can fci W ips he pleaſes, and diſpoſe of 
them as he thinks ran ys His Salary is —_— HH on 

The Kni the King's Order have no certain number, dependi lly upon the 
King's So When hs are created they ſwear to defend the Crown, md be ae up» 
on any terms to be engaged againſt it : they can never be degraded or deprived of their 
Dignity but by death. The higheſt of their Penſions is 4000 Franks per ax. ſome have 
leſs, for all are not e 

The Chamberlains office is to wait upon the King, to ſee to his Chamber, and to adviſe 
him: and indeed his Chamberlains are perſons of the principal reputation in his Kingdom: 
their Penſons are fix, cight, and ten thouſand Franks per. 4. and ſometimes nothing, for 
the King does often confer thoſe Places upon ſome great and rich ſtranger, whom he has a 
mind to oblige : but though they have no Penſions, they are exempted from all Gabels, and 
have their diet in Court at the next Table to the King's. 

The Maſter of the Horſe is to be always about the King 3 his authority is over the 
12 Quieries, and the ſame that the Grand Seneſchal, the Grand Maſter, and the Grand 
Chamberlains is over thoſe who are under them. He has the care of the King's Horſes, 
and Harneſs, helps him up and down, and carries the Sword before him. | 

The Lords of the *s Council have Penſions of betwixt fix and eight thouſand 
ney, = . at the pleaſure of his Majeſty 3 their names at preſent ate, Monſeignexr di 
Parigi, Monſ. di Buonaglia, the Bayliff of Amiens, Monſ. du Ruſſi; and the Grand Chancel- 
lor 3 but Rabertet, and Monſ. di Parigi govern all. | 

There is no Table kept for them fince the death of the Cardinal of Roar, for when the 
Grand Chancellor is abſent, Parigi docs that office for him, and takes them with him: 

{ TheTifle which the King of France pretends to the State of Milan, is thus; His Grand» 
father married a ter of the Duke of Milan, who died without Heir males. 

Dake Giovanni Galeazzo had two Daughters wotnen grown, and I know not how many 
Sons: Of the Ladies, one was called Madona Valentins, and was married to Lewis Duke 
of Orleans, Grandfather to this preſent King, deſcended hn Duke 
{obo Galeazzo being dead, his Son Philip fucceeded him, who died without legitimate ifſue, 

ving only one natural Danghter behind him. Afterwards that State was uſurped ille- 
gally by the Sforzeſebi, as is reported, becauſe they it fell to the Heirs of the fai 
Madons V dlentins, and that from the very day in which the Duke of Orleans narried wit! 
the Houſe of Milan, he added to the three Lillies in his Coat of Arms, the Snake, which is 
to be ſeen at this day. | by SY 

In every Pariſh in Frence there is 2 perſon called a Frank, Archer who is paid by the Pa« 
fiſh, and is obliged to be always ready wich a good Hole and Agts ©o wait upon the King 
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when ever they are required, whether abroad in time of War, or at home upon any ot 
occaſion: —_ bound likewiſe to ride up and down for the ſecurity of _ 25 = 
liable to in-roads, or any ways ſuſpe&ed 3 and, according to the number of the Pariſhes, 
they are 1700000 Men. 

Their Lodgings are appointed by the Harbingers according to every mans office, and 
uſually the richeſt men quarter the greateſt Courtiersz and that neither the Lodger nor 
Landlord may have reaſon to complain, the Court has appointed a rate or rule to be oh. 
ſerved genera\ly for all people, and that is a ſokr or penny a day for their Chamber; in 
which there is to be bed, and chairs, and ſtools, and all things that are neceſſary. 

There is an allowance likewiſe of two pence a day to every man for linen, (as towels and 
napkins) and for vinegar and verjuice 3 their linen is to be changed at leaſt twice ey 
week, but there being great plenty in that Country, they _ oftner, as Lodgers deire 
it  belides which, they are obliged to keep their beds made, and their chambers | nw and 
clean. 

There is allowance likewiſe of two pence a day for the ſtanding of every man's horſe; 
they _ bound to provide any thing for them, only to keep their ſtalls clean, and carry 
out the dung. 

Some So. are who pay leſs, as their Landlords are good natured, or they can make any 
ſhift : but this is the ordinaty rule of the Court. 

The Engliſh Title to the Crown of France, upon my beſt enquiry, I find to be thus 
Charles the lixth of France married his lawful Daughter Katharine to Henry the fifth, Son 
and Heir to Henry the fourth, King of England : In the articles of Marriage, (no notice 
being taken of Charles the ſeventh, who was aftefivards King of France) beſides the 
Dower that was given with Katharine, Charles the ſixth Father to the ſaid Katherine inſti. 
tuted Henry the fifth of England (his Son in Law, and to be marricd to the ſaid Katbarine) 
Heir to that Kingdom of France: and in caſe the faid Henry ſhould die before the ſaid 
Charles, and the {aid Henry leave Sons that were legitimate behind him, that then the Sons 
of the ſaid King Hemry ſhould ſucceed to the ſaid Kingdom of France, upon the death of 
the ſaid Charles the fixth 3 which was contrary to Law,becauſe Charles the ſeventh was Pre= 
judiced thereby, and was afterwards of no validity or cffe&: againſt which the Engliſs pre- 
tend that Charles the ſeventh was illegimate. | ; 

The Arch-Biſhopricks in England are two. 

The Biſhopricks two and twenty, and 
The Parithes 52000. 
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GERMANY: 


An Abridgment written by A(icholb Machiavelli 
Secretary of FLORENCE. 


F the power of Germany no body can doubt, becauſe it abounds ſo exceedingly 
in Men, and Mony, and Arms. As to its wealth, there is not a Free Town 
in the whole Country, but has a publick ſtock atorchand of its own 3 and tome 
ſay Argentina (Strasburgh ) alone hasa Million of Florins conſtantly in Bank ; 
The reaſon of their opulence is, becauſe they have nothing to exhauſt them , 

but their Fortitications, and furniſhing their Magazines, ( for reparations, and recruits 

coſt them but little. ) In the latter they have a very good way, for they have always in their 
publick Stores, Mcat, and Drink, and tiring tor a T welve-month : Beſides, to entertain 
the induſtry of their people, they have wherewithall to ſet the poor on work, in caſe of any 

Seige, a compleat year __ , ſoas they may ſubliſt upon theisx own labour, without 

being burthenſom to the Town. Their Souldiers are but little expence to them , for they 

are always well arm'd, and well exerciſed 3 and on their Feſtival days, inſtead of the Com- 
mon recreations, one takes his Musket, another his Pike, one one fort of Arms , another 
another , and practiling among themſelves, they grow very xeady and dexterous 3 and 
after they are arrived at ſome degree of perfection, they have certain Honours and Salaries 
conferred upon them , which is the greateſt part of their charge. So that in every free 

Town the publick Treaſury is rich. 

1 he reaſon likewiſe why the private perſons are rich, is this, becauſe they live with 
great parlimony, and indeed little better than it they were poor 3 for they are at no expence 
in their Clothes, their Buildings, nor the furniſhing of their Houſes. It chey have bread, 
and fleſh, aud any thing to keep them from the cold, they are well enough 3 and he that 
wants them, is contented, - makes ſome ſhift or other without them Two Florins 
will ſerve thetn in Clothes ten years and according to his degree, every man lives at this 
rate; they do not trouble themſelves tor every thing they want, but only for thoſe things 
that are abſolutely necefary, and by that means their necetlities are much tewer than ours : 
The reſult of which Cuftorn is this, their Mony goes not out of their Country, they con- 
tenting themſelvcs with cheir own Native productions, whiPſt inthe mean time every man 
is pexmitecd to bring in what Treaſure he pleaſes into Germany, to purchaſe their Commo- 
diticsand ManufaQtures, which ja a manner ſapplics all Italy; and their gain is ſo much 
the more, by huw much a ſtall part of the profits of their labour, recruits them with 
Materials for new. 

Thus do they live at liberty, and enjoy their own hutmours 3 for which reaſon they will 
not be got to the Wars, but upon extraordinary pay, and that will not do it neither, un- 
leſs they be commanded by their own Magiſtrates : Wherefore an Emperor has need of 
more Mony, than auother Prince, becauſe if men b2 in a good condition already, they are 
not calily allured to the Wars. 
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As things ſtand now, the free States muſt unite with the Princes , before any. great ex. 
ploit can be undertaken by the Emperor 3 or elſe - mult enterprize it themſelves, which 
they weuld be able to do. Burt neitherthe one nor the ocher dehires the greatneſs of the 
Emperor 3 for it ever he ſhould get thoſe Free States into his hands , he would be fron 
enough to overpower the Princes, and reduce them to ſuch a degree of ſubjeRjon , that he 
would manage them as hepleaſed himſelf, as the Kings of France have done formerly in 
that Country; and particularly King Lewis, who by force of Arms , and the cutting off 
ſome few perſons. brought them to their preſent obedience. The ſame thing would happen 
to the Statcs, if the Princes ſhould be cajoled, they would loſe their freedoms, be wholly at 
the diſpolition A the Emperor, and be forced to be ſatished with what he would vouchſafe 
to afford thera. The diltance and diviſion betwixt the free States and the Princes, is ſup- 
poſed to procced from the different humors in that Country , which in general are two; 
The Swyſſers are become Encmiesto all Germany, and the Princes to the Emperor. It may 
ſcem ſtrange perhaps, that che Swiſſers, 'and tree States ſhould be at variance and enmity, 
ſecing the preſcrvation of their liberty, and ſecuring themſelves againſt the Princes, is the 
common intercſt of both : But their diſcord is fronm-this, chat the Swiſſers are not only Ene. 
mics to the Princcs, but to all Gentlemen whatever, and in their Country, they have nci- 
ther the one, nor the other 3 but live without diſtinction of perſons (unleſs in their b 
ſtrates) in the molt levelling liberty in the world. This practice of the Swiſſers makes all 
the Gentlemen which are remaining in any of the free” Towns affraid of them 3 fo that they 
employ their whole induſtry in keeping their States at a diſtance with them, and preventing 
any intelligence betwixt them. Mopeover all of thoſe States who have been Soldiers , and 
had their Education in the Wars, are mortally their Encmics, moved thereunto by Emu- 
lation and Envy, becauſe they themſelves are not fo famous abroad, and cheir animoſity is 
ſo great, that they never meet in the held (let their numbers be ſmall, or great) but they 
fall rogether by the Ears. 

As tothe Enmity betwixt the Princes, and the free Towns, and the Swiſſers, I need ſay 
no more, it being ſo generally known 3 as likewiſe of the jealouſies betwixt the Emperor 
and the Princes. You muſt underſtand, that the Empetors principal appreheniion is of the 
Princes, and not bcing able to correct them alone, he has made uſe of the aſſiſtance of theſe 
free States, and not long fince, entertained the Swiſſers into his allyance, by whoſe means 
he thought himſelf in a very good condition. So that theſe common difſentions being con- 
ſidered; and the particular piques and ſuſpitions betwixt one Prince, and one State atd 
another 3 it is no calie matter tounite the Empire 3 and yet it is neceſſary it ſhould be uni- 
ted, before any ercat thing can be performed by the Emperor. And though he who believes 
Germ my in a condition to do great things, becauſe there is vilibly no Prince who has the 
pewer, or indced the courage to oppoſe the deſigns of the Emperor, as formerly has been 
done, yet he muſt know that it is a great impediment to an Emperor not to be affiſted by 
thoſe Princes 3 for though perhaps a Prince dares not contend with him, he dares deny him 
his aſſiſtance 3 and if he dares not deny him that, he dares break his promiſe upon occalion, 
and if he dares not do that, he will at leaſt make ſo bold to deferr and delay the performance 
ſol: ng, that when his ſupplics do come, they ſhall do the Emperor no good ; all which 
things do infinitely diſturb , and embarras his _— And this was found to be true, 
when'the Emperor would the firſt time have paſſed into 1taly, in ſpight both of the French 
and Veretian 3 ina dyet held at that time in Conftance, he was promiſed by the ſeveral Free 
Statcs in Germany a ſupply of. .. -. thouſand Foot, and 3000 Horſe , yet he could never 
pct of them togethcr above 5000, and that becauſe by that time the Forces of one State 
came up another was ready todepart, their time being expircd, and ſome ſent Mony in 
licu + upon which ſcore that Enterprize was loft. 

The ſtrength of Germayy conſiſts in the free Towns, rather than in the Princes 3 for the 
Princes are of two forts, Temporal and Spiritual. The Temporal Princes are brought very 
low, partly by themſelves (every Principality , being cantonized and diſtributed to ſeveral 
Princes by the conſtitution of their inheritances which are obſerved very firictly in thoſe 
Countrys) and partly, having-been much weakned by the Emperor and his affiftance from 
the ſid States fo that now the amity of the Temporal Princes, is of little importance. 
There are likewiſe Spiritual Princes, whoſe Territorics, if not cantonizcd'and divided by 
thoſe Hereditary Cuſtoms, are yer ſo weakned and enervated by the ambition of &fitir own 
free Towns, and the favour that the Emperor ſhows them, that the Eleoral Archbiſhops, 
and the reſt have little or no power in the great and chiet Towns of their own Dominions 3 
from -whcnce it comes to pals, - that being divided at home, they cannot favour the Enter- 
prizcs of tze Emperor, though they would themſelves. But to come tothe Free, and the 
Imperial Towns, which are the ſixength of that Country, as being rich, and well-govern'd. 

: Thoſe 
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Thoſe Towns for ſeveral reaſons, are grown cooler in the aſſertion of their Liberties, and 
much more in the acquilition of new, and that which they do not defire for themſelves,they 
do not care another ſhould have. Belides they are ſo many 3 and every one to be comman=- 
ded by a General of their own, that their ſupplies, when they are diſpoſed to ſend them, 
come but very ſlow, and when they do come, are not fo uſctul as they ſhould be, and of 
this we had an Example not many years lince. The Swiſſers invaded the State of Maxi- 
milian, and Suzvia : The Emperor contracted with the Free Towns to repell them, and 
they obliged themſelves to aililt him with an Army of 14000 Men, but he never got half of 
them, and the reaſon was as aboveſaid, when the Forces of one Town came up, another 
marched off, inſomuch that the Emperor deſpairing, of ſucceſs, came to an agreement with 
the Swiſſers, and left Baſil in their poſſeikon. And it in this caſe, where their own intereſt 
was concerned, they have actcd at this rate, it may be gueſſed how they will behave them- 
ſelves in the concerrs of other men3 ſo that all theſe things laid together, though their 

wer be great, yet it can turn but to little accompt to the Emperor. And the Venetians 
by their converſation and Commerce with the Merchants of Germany, in all their Tranſa- 
ions hitherto with the Emperor, have underſtood him better than any body elſe, and deale 
more honourably by him 3 for had they been in any apprehenſion of his power, they would 
have infiſted upon ſome caution, cither by way of Mony or Towns and if they had ſeen 
any poſſibility of uniting the whole power of the Empire, they would never have oppoſed 
it : But knowing that to be impoſſible, it made them the more conhident , and gave them 
hopes of ſucceſs. If therefore in a ſingle City, the affairs of the multitude are negligently 
managed, in a Province they will be much worſe. Moreover tholc little States are ſenſible, 
that an acquilition in Italy, or elſewhere, would fall to the Princes, and not to them, be- 
cauſe they might enjoy them perſonally,which could not be done by a Common-wealth, and 
where the reward is like to be unequal, people will not willingly be at an equal expence. 
Their power theretore is great, but of little importance, and he who peruſes what has been 
faid betore, and conſiders what has been done for ſeveral years paſt, will tind how little it is 
to be rely'd upon. 

The German Men at Arms are well mounted, and many of them well enough arm'd, but 
their Horſes arc heavy and unative, and it is to be obſerved that in their Encounters with 
the Italians or French, they can do nothing at all, not for any fault in the Men, but the 
accoutrement of their Horſes, for their Saddlcs being little, and weak, and without bows, 
every little joſtle tumbles them upon the ground : and another of their great diſadvantages 
is. that the lower part of thcir bodies are never armed, whereby not being able to defend 
apainſt the firſt impreſſion (in which the excellence of thoſe Soldiers conkitt) they lye ex- 
poſed (upon the cloſe) to the ſhort Swords of the Enemy, and may be + hn, be both 
themſelves and Horſes in thoſe difarmed places, and it is in the power of every Foot man to 
pull them off on their Horſes, and rip their Guts out when they have done, and then as 
to the manage of their Horſes, they are too heavy to do any thing at all. 

Their Foot are very good, and very perſonable men, contrary to the Swiſz, whoare but 
ſmall, rough hewn, and not handfom at all : But they arm themſelves (unlefs it be ſome 
few) only with a Pike and a Sword, that they might be the more dexterous, and nimble, 
and light : and their ſaying uſed to be, that they arm themſelves no better , becauſe they 
feared nothing but the Artillery, againſt which no Breaſt-plate,or Corſlet, or Gorget would 
ſecure them : other weapous they deſpiſe; for it is Aid, their order is ſo good , and they 
fiand firm to one another, *tis impoſſble to break into them, nor come near them if their 
Pikes be long, enough. They are excellent in a Ficld fight, but for the ſtorming of a Town 
they are good for nothing 3 and but little to defend one : and generally where the Men 
cannot keep their old orders, and manage themſelves with room enough, they are worth 
but little : Of this experience has been ſeen where they have been engaged with the Italians, 
or aſſaulted any Town, & at Podxa where they came off very ill, though on the other tide, 
in the Field they had done well cnough. For in the Battel of Kavenna, betwixt the French 
and the $ paniards, if it had not been for their Lanceknights, the F rench had been beaten ; 
for whil'& the Men at Arms were confronted, and engaged with one another, the Spaniſ 
had the better of the French, and had diſordered their Gaſcoigns, {o that had not the Ger- 
mans came in and relieved them, they had been utterly broken : and the ſame was ſeen 
lately when the Spariſs King made War upon the F rench in Guienne , the —_ were 
more fearful of a Body of 10000 German Foot, which the King of France had in his Service, 
than of all the reſt of his Army, and therefore they declined coming to a Battel with all the 


Art they could uſe. 
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' Send you a Preſent which (though not anſwerable to my obligati: 
J ons) is doubtleſs the greateſt that Nicolo Machiavelli was able 
to ſend, having expreſſed in it whatever I know or hape learned 

by a long prafiice, and continued reading of the affairs of this World, 
than which neither you nor any body elſe being to expett more, [am not 


to be blamed if my Preſent be no better. Tou may complain indeed of 


the poverty of my parts, my narrations being ſo poor ; and of the weak- 
neſs of my judgment, having perhaps miſtaken in many places of my 
Diſcourſes * if ſo, 1 know not which of us is leſs obliged to the other, 
Ito you, for having forced me to write againſt my own inclination, or 
you to me, for having perform'd it no more to your ſatisfatiion. 
Accept it then in the ſame manner as things are accepted from 
friends, a whom the intention of the giver is always more con- 
ſidered than the quality of the gift, and believe that as oft as I think 
of it, I am ſatisfied in this, that however [ have been miflaken in ma- 

; other circumflances, I have done wiſely in this, having choſen you 
above all others for the dedication of my Diſcourſes, both becauſe in not 
doing it, I ſhould have ſhewn my ſelf in ſome meaſure ingrateful for 
the benefits received, and in doing it, Ihave tranſgreſſed the common 
cuſtom of Authors, who for the moſt part dire& their Works to ſome 
Prince, and (blinded with ambition and avarice) applaud and mag- 


your ſelves, and 


fall 
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The Diſcourſes of Nicholas Machiavel. Book I. 


Kingdoms, in the regiment of Armies, in the management of War, in the adminiſtration 
of Juſtice, in the enlargement and propagation of Empire, there is not to be founid either 
Prince, Republick, great Captain or Citizen, which repairs to Antiquity for example; which 
perſwaded me it proceeded not ſo much from the nicerieſs and effeinacy our preſent Edy.. 
cation has introdticed upon the World, nor from the miſchief which a turbulent and ſedi. 
tious idleneſs has b forth in many Provinces and Citics in Chriſtendom, as from our 
i ce or inadvertency in Hiſtory, not taking the ſenſe of what we read, or not mindi 

the reliſh and poinancy with which it is many times impregnated 3 from whence it comes 
to paſs, that many who read are much pleaſed and delighted with the variety of accidents 
contained in Hiſtory, but never think them intended for their imitation, that being a thing, 
in their judgments, not only difficult, but impoſſiblez as it che Heaven, the Sun, the Ele- 
ments and Mankind were altered and diſpoſſeſſed of the motion, order and power with 
which they were primitively inveſted. Being deſirous to reduce ſuch as ſhall tall into thig 
error, I have judged it neceſſary to write upon all thoſe Books of Tits Livixn, (which, by 
the malignity of time, have not been intercepted) what I (according to ancient and mo- 
dern opinion, ſhall think uſctul for their further explanation 3 to the end, that they which 
ſhall peruſe theſe my diſcourſes, may extraQ ſuch advantage and document as is neceſſary 
for their proficiency and improvement by Hiſtory ; and though my chterprize appears to 
be difficult, yet by the affiſtance of thoſe who put me upon it, I do not deſpair but to diſ- 
charge my ſelf ſo, as to leave the way much more caly and ſhort to any man that Jhall. de- 
fire to come after me. = 


_ 


ab 


CHAP. h 


What have been generally the Principles of all Cities, and particularly 
of Rome. 


s, (ry who ſhall read the Original of the City of Rome; by what Legiſlators advanced, 
i & and by what Government ordered, will not wonder it ſhould remain firm and entire 
for ſo many ages, afterwards ſo vaſt an Empire ſpring out of it as that Common-wealth 
arrived to. ing, to diſcourſe firſt of its Original, it is convenient to premiſe, that all Ci- 
tics are built cither by natives born in the Country where they were creed, or by ſiran- 
gers. The firſt happerts when, to the Inhabitants diſperſed in many and little parties, it 
appears their habitation is inſecure, not being able apart (by reaſon of their diſtance, or 
{malneſs of their numbers) to refiſt an invation, (if an enemy ſhould fall upon them) or 
to unite ſuddenly for their defence, without leaving their Houſes and Families expoſed, 


which by conſequence would'be certain prey to the enemy. Whereupon, to evade thoſe - 


dangers, moved cither by their own impulſe, or the ſuggeſtions of ſome perion among 
them of more than ordinary authority, they oblige themſelves to live together in ſome 
place to be choſen by them for convenience of proviſion, and caſinefs of defence. Of this 
fort, among many others, Athens and Venice were two : the thirſt was built under the autho- 
rity of Theſexs, upon occaſion of the like diſtance and diſperſion of the natives. The 
other (there being many people driven together into certain little Iſlands in that point of 
the Adriatick, Seca, to avoid the War which every day, by the acceſs and irruption of new 
Armies of Barbarians after the dectenſion of the Roman Empire grew intollerable in Laly) 
began by degrees among themſelves, without the afliſtance or encouragement of any Prince, 
to treat and ſubmit to ſuch Laws as moſt likely to preſerve them: and it ſucceeded 
to their defire by the long reſpite tranquility their ſituation afforded them3 that Sea 
having no paſſage at that end, and the Barbarians no Ships to difturb them 3 ſo that the 
ns beginning imaginable was ſufficient to exalt them to their preſent authority and gran- 


The fecond caſe, when a City is raiſed by ſtrangers, it is done by people that are free, or 
depending (as Colonies) - or elſe by ſome Prince or Republick ans a" and disburthen 
themſelves of their exuberance, or to defend ſome Territory, which being newly acquir'd, 
they deſire with more ſafety and leſs expence to maintain'(of which fort ſeveral were 
by the people of Kome all over their Empire), otherwiſe they are ſometimes ereQed by 
ſome Prince, not for his relidence ſo much as for his glory and renown (as Alexandria by 
Alexander the Great). But theſe Cities not being free in their Original, do ſeldom ariſc.to 


- any extraordinary height more than to be reckoned the heads or chief of ſome Kingdom. 


Ot this ſort was Florence, for (whether built by the Souldiers of Sil/a, cr percharcce by = 
Inhabi- 
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Inhabitants of the Mountain di Fieſole, who preſuming upon, and beivg encouraged by the 
long Peace under the Reign of Angujtns, deſcended trom their Mountain to inhabit the 
plain upon the River Arnx-s) it was built under the Roman Empire, and could not upon 
choſe principles exalt it ſelf higher than the courtehe of the Prince would permit. The 
Founders of Cities are-free, when by themſelves, or the command of their Sovereign they 
are conſtrained upon occaſion of lickneſs, famine, or wat, to abandon their own, in queſt of 
new Countrics : and theſe do either pofleſs themſelves of fuch Towns as they find ready 
built in their Conqueſts, (as Moſes did), or they build them de novo, as Anear. In this 
caſe the power of the builder, and the fortune of the —_ is conſpicuous and honoura- 
ble, according as.the cauſe from whence it derives its Original is more or leſs eminent. - His 
virtue and prudence is diſcernible two ways, by the election of the Seat, and the inſtitution 
of the Laws 3 and becauſe men build as often by neceſſity as choice, and the judgment and 
wiſdom of the builder is greater where there is leſs room and latitude for his eleQion $3 it 
is worthy our conlideration whether it is more advantagious building in barren-and un- 
fruitful places, to the end that the people being conſtrained to be induſtrious, and lefs ob- 
noxious to idleneſs, might live in more unity, the poverty of the ſoil giving them leſs op- 

ity of diſſention. Thus it fell out in Kawgia and ſeveral other Cities built in ſuch 
places and that kind of cle&ion would doubtleſs be moſt prudent and profitable, if men 
could be content to live quietly of what they had, without an ambitious defire of Com- 
niand. But there being no ſecurity againſt that, but power, it is neceſſary to avoid that 
ſterility, and build in the truitfulleſt places carl be found, where their numbers encredling 
the-plentifulneſs of the ſoil, they may be- able not only to defend: themſelves againſt an af- 
fault, but repel any oppolition Gal be made to their grandeur 3 and as to that idleneſs to 
which the richneſs of the ſituation diſpoſes, it may be provided againſt by Laws, and con- 
venicnt exerciſe enjoyn'd, according to the example of (everal wiſe men, who having in- 
habited Countries, pleaſant, fruittul, and apt to - uce _ lazy er rovey k for ſer- 
vice, to prevent the inconvenience which might tollow t enjo uch a neceſſity 
of boriſe to ſuch as were intended for the Wars, that by rs 10m. they becarne better Soul- 
diers than thoſe Countries which were mountainous and barren could any where prodnee. 
Among, whom may be reckoned the Kingdom of Egypt, which, notwithſtanding that it was 
extremely plcaſant and plentiful, by the virtue and efficacy of its Laws produced excelent 
men, and perhaps ſuch as, had not their names been extinguiſhed with time, might have de- 
ſerved as much honour as Alexander the Great, and many other great Captains, whoſe me- 
moricsare {0 freſh, and fo venerable among us. And who-ever would conlider the Govern- 
ment of the Soldan, the diſcipline of the Mam&glukes, and the reſt of their Militia before 
they were extirpated by Selimas the Turk, might tind their great prudence and caution in 
exerciling their Souldiers, and preventing that ſottncls and effeminacy to which the felicity 
of their foil did fo naturally incline them. 

For theſe reaſons 1 conceive beſt to build in a fruitful place, if the ill conſequences oF 
that fertility be averted by convenient Laws: Alexander the Great being defirous to build' 
a City to perpetuate his name, Dinocrates an Archite& came to him, and undertook to build 
him one upon the Mountain Athor, and to recommend and inforce his propoſal, ( befides 
the goodnels of the ſoil) he perſwaded him it ſhould be made in the ſhape and 7 wy of a 
man (a thing which would be new, wonderful, and ſutable to his greatneſs). But when 
Alexander enquired whenee it was to be ſupplyed, the Archite& replyed, he had rot con- 
lidered of that; at which anfwer Alexa laugh'd very heartily, and leaving him and 
his mountain to themſelves, he built Alexandris, where people might be tempted to plant 
by the richneſs of the Soil, the nearnefs of the Sea, and convenience of the River Nile. 
Again, if we examine the Original of Rome, and admit Axeas for the firſt Fonnder, it will 
fall in the number of thoſe Cities built by forei : if Romulus, _ 
crected by the natives; either way it was originally free, without any depen Ir will 
appear likewiſe (as ſhall be (hewn. more particularly hereafter) by what Laws Ronwlvr, 
Nums and others fortified and ſecur'd itz inſomuch that neither the fertility of the Soil, 


the commodity of the Sea, the of their Vidtories, nor the largeneſs. of its Em-. 


-pire were able to debauch or corrupt it; but it remained for ſeveral alertre trecn 
tue more exemplary than any other.Common-weatth cither ſince or ie. And becauſe 
the great things ated under that Government, and'tranſmitred to us by Tits Livixr, were 
performed by publick or private Counſd within or without the Ciry,'I ſhall begin with 
what occurr'd in the Town, and was managed by publick debate, (as judging that moſt wor-- 


thy our annotation) ſuper-adding what-ever depended thereupon 3 and with theſe diſcourſes 
L intend this firſt Book (or rather Part) ſhall conclude. 4 
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CHAP. II. 
The ſeveral kinds of Common-wealths ;, and under which kind the 


Roman is compr 


WW Aving the diſcourſe of thoſe Cities which in their beginning have been dependant, 
I ſhall ſpeak of ſuch as were originally free, and governed themſelves according to 
their own fancies, Common-wealths, or Principalities, as their own inclinations lead them. 
Of theſe (according to the diverſity of their principles) their Laws and Orders were divers, 
Some of thern at their firſt foundation received their Laws at one time from a ſingle perſon, 
as the Spartans from Licwrgus. Others rectived them by chance, at ſeveral times,upon variety 
of accidents, as Rome z and that Common-wealth is doubtleſly happy, whoſe good fortune 
it is to have a perſon ſo wiſe as to conſtitute and diſpoſe its Laws in fuch manner at firſt, 
that jt may ſublift ſafely and ſecurely by them, without neceſſity of new modelling or cor- 
xeQion.” Of this ſort was Sparts, which for more than 800 years was obſerved to remain 
entire and incorrupt, without any dangerous commotion. On the other tide, that City 
muſt needs be in fome meaſure unhappy, which, not havin ſubmitted to, or complyed 
with the ence of a founder, is neceſſitated of it felt to remodel and reform. Of 
theſe kinds, that is moſt un whoſe principles were at firſt remote and devious from 
the right way which might have conducted to perfeRion 3 and indeed thoſe Common- 
w which are in this degree, arc almoſt impoſſible to be cltabliſhed by any accident 
whatſoever. But others (whoſe Commencements are good, and capable of improvement, 
though perhaps not exquilitely perfe&t) may become perteR afterwards by the concurrence 
of accidents, yet not without danger, foraſmuch as moſt men are averſe, and will not calily 
admit of any new Law which introduces new Orders and Cuſtoms into a City, without 
great appearance of neceitity, and that neceſſity arifing, neceſſarily from ſome danger im- 
ing, it many times falls out the Common-wealth periſhes before remedy can be ap- 
plyed. Of this the Common-wealth of Florence is inftance ſufhcient, which in the com- 
motion of Aretz; was the 11 th. time reformed, and the 12 th. time confounded by the (e- 
dition of Prato, 
But being now to diſcourſe of the State of the Roman Common-wealth, and what were 
the accidents and orders which advanced it to that perfeftion, it is convenient to premiſe 
(what has beca aſſerted by ſeveral Authors) that there are but three ſorts of Governments, 
Monarchy, Ariftocracy, and Democracy, to cither of which, who-ever intends to cre a Go- 
vernment, may apply as he pleaſes. Others (of no leſs reputation) are ct opinion the forms 
of Goverament are fix, of which three arc bad, and three good of thernſelves, bur ſo eaſily 
corrupted, even they become fatal and pernicious. Thoſe which are good are the three 
betore mentioned » thoſe which are evil are three others depending upon the three former ; 
and carrying fo neara reſemblance,they many times interfere, and tall one into the other,as 
Monarchy into Tyranny,Ariſtocracy into Oligarchy,and Democracy into Anarchy and Con- 
fulion : infomuch, that who-ever forms his Government of one of the -three former, forms 
it for no long time, becauſe no care nor remedy can prevent, but it wilt degenerace into its 
contrary, by reaſon of the fimilitude betwixt virtue atd vice : and theſe changes and: va- 
riatians of Government hapned by accident amongſt men 3 for at the beginning} of the 
World the Inhabitants being few, they lived diſperſed after the manner of beaſts: after- 
wards, as they wakiphied, Boy began to unite, and, fox their better defence, to look out tor 
ſuch, as were more ſtrong, robuit, and-valiant, thiit they might chooſe one out of chem 
5. make him tcheir-head, and pay him obediences from bence the hit diſtinQtion beewixc 
honeſt arid diſhoneſt did ariſe: tor obſerving, that- if any injur'dihis. BeactaGtor, if imume- 
diately ercatcd an hatre& and compaſhon among thi reſt, all people abhorring him that 
was ungrateful, and comtniſcrating hinythat was myar'd; 1c the ſame injuſtice'might hap- 
penth:tbemſclves; they began to make Laws, and ordam punifhments' for offenders; and 
this-was the firſt appearance of juftitein the Worlds, after which, being to' make Elcion 
of their Pririce, they.did not ſo much reſpe the ability of: his body ab the qualifications of 
his mind, chooſing him that was moſt prudent an&juft3 but by degrees their Government 
conung to be Hereditary, and not by. Election, according to their former way, thoſe which 
inheritcd degencrated'from-their Ancchiors, and negletting all virtuous actions, began to be- 
lieve that Princes were exalted for na-other end but to. diſcriminate them(ſclves trowm their 
ſubxds by their pomp, luxury, and all other cffeminate qualitics, by which means they tcll 
into the hatred of the people, and by conſequence became affraid of them, and that fear in- 


crcaling, 
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creaſing, they began to meditate revenge, oppreiling ſome, and diſobliging others, till in- 
lentibly» the Government altercd, and fell into Tyranny. And theſe were the tirtt grounds 
of ruine, the firſt occaſion of Conjuration and Conſpiracy againſt Princes, not ſo much in 
the puſillanimous and poor, as in thoſe whoſe geneyolity, ſpirit and riches would not ſuffer 
then to ſubmit to ſo diſhonourable adminiſtrations, - The multitude tollowing the autho- 
rity of the Nobles, took up Arms againſt their Princezand having conquered and extirpa= 
ted that Government, they ſubjected themſelves to the Nobility which had freed them ; 
and dcteſting the name of a ſingle perſon, they took the Government upon themlclves, and 
at tixſt (refleting upon the late Tyranny) governed according to new Laws deviſed by 
themſelves, poltponing particular proht to oublick advantage, ſo that both the one and the 
other were preſerved and managed with great diligence and exatneſls. But their autho- 
rity afterwards deſcending upon their Sons, (who being ignorant of the variations of tor- 
tune, 4s not having experimented her inconftancy) and not contenting themſelves with a 
civil cquality, but talling into rapine, oppreſſion, ambition, and adulteries, they changed the 
Government again, atid brought it from an Optimacy to be governed by few, without 
any reſpect or conſideration of Juſtice or Civilityz ſo that in a ſhort time it hapned 
to them as to the Tyrant 3 for the multitude being weary of their Government, were ready 
to aſſiſt any body that would attempt to remove it, by which means in a thort time it was 
extinguiſhed. 

And forafinuch as the tyranny of their Frince, and the infolence of their Nobles were 
freſh in their memory, they reſolved to reſtore neither the one nor the other, but concluded 
upon a popular State, which was then regulated fo as neither Prince nor Noble ſhould have 
any authority: and there being no States but are reverenced at firſt,this Populacy continued 
for ſorne time, but not long, (eſpecially after its Founders) for it fell immediately into an 
irreſiſtible licentiouſneſs, contemning all authority both publick and private; and every 
man living after his own mind, a thouſand injuries were _ committed, ſo that forc'd by 
neceſſity, by the ſuggeſtions of ſome good man, or for avoiding the like. enormitics, they 
returned to their ptimitive. King(hip, and from thence by degrees 'relapſcd again if the 
manner, and upon the occations aforeſaid. And this is the Sphear and Cireje,in which 

Republicks have, and do move 3 but it feJdom or never happens that they terura td the 
me circumſtances of :; Government again, becauſe it is ſcarce poſſible tor any of thera to be 
ſo long liv'd, as to paſs. many times thorow the ſame mutations, and remain upon. its leg; 
It ſometimes comes to pals iikewiſe, that in the conflits and troubles of. a State, being de- 
ſtitute both of counſel and force, it becomes 2 prey to ſome neighbouring Common-wealth 
that is berter governed than it : bur admitting that could not; be, Governments would fall 
from one to another, and make an infinite circulation. For theſe, reaſons all rhe; forcfaid 
farms of Government are in my judgment intirm and unſtable; the three good ones from 
the ſhortne(s of man's life, and the three. bad ones from their proper imperfections... Where- 
upon, the wiſclt Legillators finding this defect, anid ayoiding every one of. thoſe kinds, they 
fram'd a Government which ſhould confiſt of ther all, belicviug it tobe more permanen 
and ftable, becauſe, Prince, Nobles and; People living in the ſame City; ap. coniniunicati 
in the ſame Government, they would be all of thertt in fight of pne another, and mote 'ca» 
pable of .corrcion. The perfor which in this kind has merited molt praiſe was Lycaergiiy, 
who ordered his Laws in Sparte in ſuch manner; that giving King, Nobility and People 
cach of them thiir portion; he erected a Goverment that contihued for more than eight 
bungre@ years, tot his great honour, and that Cities repo "rv i alS35ihan 

To Solox it hapned'clear otherwiſe, (who was. the Arbenias Legiſlator): whoſe aiming 
only at.a' popular Government; was the cauſe' it was ſo: ſhort lived; that before he.ditq)he 
law the tyranny of . Piſitrates ſpring, out of it 3 and-though forty years after the/T'yrant's 
Heirs were expelled, and« Athens retiored. to its hberty, yer reſuming the old model which 
Soltri had recommended, it could not continue .abeve. an: hundred years, porwithlianding 
many new Laws were ſuper-added to reftrain the. irifolkence of the Nobibty, apd the loole- 
nels of the Commons. - But there. being no mixture add temperament: of Principality and 
Opcimacy with the other, ir reſpe&t of Spartd, 4tþox7 was biut of. liftle.duration. - But to 
return t> Kome, though it had'not a Lyewrguy t6 oblicrricate at its Hitth, and fupply it with 
ſuch Laws as might preſerve its freedotn fo long//t1Þ 0 OE Lt 1. bs, 

Nevertheleſs, the accidents which hapned upon the difſention betwixt the people and the 
Senate produced that in ſome meaſure which was defeQive at its foundation tor though 
in its beginning, its Laws and Orders were imperfc&, yet it did not altogether defle&t trom 
thi right way which was to conduct it to perfection, Komulus, Name, and all the reſt of its 
Kings making many good Laws conformable to its freedom. But their ultimate defign being 


to perpetuate their Monarchy,though that City remained free,there were many things —_ 
ted., 


> 
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ted by thoſe Princes which were neceſſary for its conſervation. And though it fell out their 
Kings loſt their Dominion upon the aboveſaid occaſions, yet thoſe who expulſed them, 
creating rwo Conſuls in their ſtead, they rather drove the name than the authority of King. - 
ſhip out of the City. After which, the Government reciding in the Conſuls and Senate, 
it conliſted only of two of the three forts, Monarchy and Ariſtocracy : it remained now 
to give place only to a popular Government, and the Roman Nobility being grown inſolene 
upon occaſions which ſhall be mentioned hereafter, the people tumultuated, took up Arms 
againſt chem, and prevailed fo far, that (leſt otherwiſe they might loſe all) it was conſented. 
the people ſhould have their ſhare, and yet the Senate and Conſuls on the other hand retain 
ſo much of their former authority as to = up their degrees as before : and this was the 
beginning of the Tribunes of the people, after the creation of which, that State became 
berter eltabliſhed, every one of the three ſorts having a ſhare in the Government: and for- 
tune was very favourable, that though it ſuffered many mutations, and paſſed from a Mo- 
narchy to an Ariſtocracy, and from that to the people by the ſame gradations, and the ſame 
occaſions I have mentioned 3 nevertheleſs the power was not taken from their Kings to 
transfer it upon the Nobles, nor from the Nobility to give it wholly to the people 3 but 
remaining mixt and compounded of all three, that Republick grew in time to be perfe&, 
to which perfection the difference and jealouties betwixt the Senate and People contributed 
exccedingly, as ſhall be largely demonſtrated in the two following Chapters. 


—— 


CHAP. IIL 


Upon what accidents and tumults in Rome the Tribune of the people was.created, 
by which that Common-wealth became more perfe@. 


 —_— to the judgment of all Authors who have written of Civil Govetnment, 
and the examples of all Hiſtory, it is neceflary to who-ever would citabliſh a Govern- 
ment, and preſcribe Laws to it, to preſuppole all men naturally bad, and that they will ſhew 
ahd exert that natural malignity as often as they have occaſion to do it ſecurely ; for 
it may poſhbly lie con for ſometime, it is for ſome ſecret reaſon, which want of pre- 
ſident-and experience renders invilibke 3 but time diſcovers it afterwards, and is therefore 
juſtly called the Father of Truth. ' 

After the expulſion of the Tarquins there appeared in Rome a very great union berwixt 
the Senate and the people 3 the Stnate ſeemed to have depofited their 61d arrogance, and 
taken up a gentleneſs and humility that rendred them grateful even to the meaneſt mecha- 
nick : in this manner they curb'd and conſtrained their evil deſigns, as having no hopes 'of 
ſucceſs while the Tarquins were living, who were formidable to the Nobility of themſelves, 
and would be much more, if the people by any ill wſage ſhould be animated to joyn with 
them, and this was the true of their hypoeriſfic. But no ſooner were the Tarquins 
dcad, and the Nobility diſcharged of their fear, but they began to expectorate, and ſpit 
out the venom had han ſolong in their ſtomachs againſt the people, uling them with all ima- 
ginable injury and contempt, which e of theirs gives good teſtimony to my afſer- 
tion, that man is naturally wicked, never does well but upon necelfity; and when at any 
time it is at his choice, and he may follow his own with freedom, all things run im- 
mediately into diſorder and confuſion; and that ſaying is not without reaſon, That Repwta- 
#101 and poverty make men induſtrious, but it is Laws which makg them good: otherwiſe, if 
people did well of themſelves, Laws would be uſcleſs; but where that is not to be expe- 

» Laws become neceſſary. No-fooner were the Tarquins removed, and the authority 
and terror where-with they kept the Senate in awe, but it was thought ht to find out ſome 
new invention that might reſtrain the Nobility, and keep them in the ſame circles of hu- 
manity and jultice as the Tarquins had done whilſt they were alive: at length, after many 
{quabbles and contentions betwixt the people and them, all was accommodated by the crea- 
tion of a Tribune for the ſecurity of the people, which Tribune was to be inveſted with ſuch 
authority and privi as might: enable bim to become afterwards an Arbitor berwixt 
them, and a ſtop for the tuture to the infolence of the Nobility. 
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CHAP. 1IV, 


The diſſentions betwixt the Senate and the people of Rome, were the occaſion that 
Common-wealth became ſo powerful and free. 


I Cannot in ſilence paſs over the tumults and commotions which hapned in Rome betwixt 
the death of the Tarquins, and the creation of thoſe Tribuner. Nor can I forbear ſay- 
ing ſomething againſt the opinion of many who will needs have Rome to have been a tu- 
multuous Republick, ſo full of mutiny and confuſion, that had not its fortune and va- 
lour ſupplyed for its defects, it would have becn inferior to any uther Common-wealth 
whatſoever. I cannot deny but fortune and valour were the occaſions of the Roman Em- 
pire 3 but, in my judgment, they do not cohſider, that where the ſouldier is good, the diſci- 
pline is good 3 and where the diſcipline is good, there is commonly good fortune : but to 
return to the other particulars in that City, I ſay, thoſe who objeQ againſt the tumults be- 
twixt the Nobles and the People, do in my opinion condemn thoſe very things which 
were the firſt occaſion of its freedom, regarding the noiſe and clamours which do uſually 
follow ſuch commotions, more than the good etfedts they do commmonly produce, not con- 
lidering that in all Common-wealths there are two oppoſite humours, one of the People 
the other of the Nobleſs; and that all Laws which are made in favour of liberty, proceed 
from the differences betwixt them, as may caſily be ſeen in the revolutions of Kome : for 
from the time of the Tarquins to the Gracehi, (which was more than three hundred years) 
In all the tumults in' Rome ſeldom any body was baniſhed, and ſcldomer put to death: fo 
that it is not reaſonabl® to eſteegn thoſe popular tumults ſo dangerous and horrible, nor to 
pronounce that a ſeditious and bloody Common-wealth, which in fo long time, among all 
their heats and animoſities, ſent not above eight or = _ into baniſhment, executed 
but few, and condemned not many to any pecuniary + Nor can it be called reaſona- 
bly diſorderly and irregular, gol (owes ſo many examples of all ſorts of virtue z 
for good examples proceed from good Education, and good Education from good Laws, 
and good Laws from thoſe tumults which many —_ o ſo inconſiderately condemn 3 and 
who-ever examines their ſucceſs, will not find they have produced any Laws or Violence to 
the prejudice of the common intereſt, but rather on'the contrary. And it any ſhould ob- 
jc their ways were wild and unuſual, to hcar the people roaring againſt the Senate, and 
the Senate railing again(t the people, To ſee them running tumuſtuouſly about the ſtreets, 
ſhutting up their ſhops, and leaving the Town, I anſwer, that all Cities ought to be allowed 
ſome ways of vent and evacuation for their paſſions, and eſpecially thoſe who expe aſ(- 
liſtance trom their people in time of cxigence and danger 3 in which number the City of 
Rome was one, and had this cuſtom, that when the Commons had a mind to a new Law, 
they cither committed ſome of the aforeſaid out or elſe refuſed to liſt themfelves for 
the Wars, ſo that to appeaſe, it was in ſome meaſure neceſſary to comply with them, and 
the deſires of a free people are ſeldom or never deſiruQive or prejudicial to liberty, becauſe 
they commonly ſpring from aCtual oppreſſion, or an apprehenſion of it 3 and it perhaps 
that apprehenſion ſhould be vain, and ill grounded, there is the remedy of Conventions, in 
which ſome honeſt man or nw Orator may RO _ miſtake 4, the people, 
th (as Twlly ſays) they may be ignorant, yet they are capable enough of the truth, an 
rag Fm 4 4 it, when delivered to them by any perſon ray. os credible, and to 
be believed. So that it is an obligation upon us to judge more moderately of the Roman 
Government, and to conſider that ſo many good effects as proceeded from that Republick, 
could not have been produced but from ſutable cauſcs : and if their tumults were the cc- 
calion of the creation of the Tribwnes, they were more laudable than otherwiſe 3 for be- 
lides that they ſecured a ſhare of the Government to the people, they were conſtituted 
as Guardians and Conſervators of the Roman liberty, as thall be ſhewn in the Chapter 
enſuing, 


— 
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CHAP.YV. 


Where the Guardianſhip of liberty may be moſt ſecurely depoſited, whether among 
the People or ws 4 : and which has greater occaſion to tumnltuate, be that 
would acquire more, or he that would defend and keep what be has. 


Hey who have given us the wiſeſt and moſt judicious ſcheme of a Common-wealth, 

T2. laid down the conſervation of liberty as a neceſſary fundamental, and according 
as that is more or leſs ſecured, the Government is like to be more or lefs durable, But for- 
aſmuch as all Common-wealths conſift of Nobility and Populacy, the queſtion ariſcs in 
whoſe hands that liberty is depoſited moſt ſafely. In old times among the Lacedemonians, 
and in our times among the Venetians, it was intruſted with the Nobility 3 but among the 
Romans with the common peoplez tor which reaſon it is to be examined which of them 
made the better eletions. 

If we look back to their Originals, there are arguments on both ſides 3 but if we regard 
only their fate and concluſion, the Nobility muſt carry it, in reſpect that the liberty of the 
Spartans and Venetians have been much longer lived. But on the other fide, (to juſtify the 
Romans) freedom is (I conceive) moſt properly committed to their cuſtody who have leaſt 
appetite to uſurp. And doubtleſs, if the ends and deſigns both of the Nobility and Com- 
mons be conſidered, it will be found the Nobility are ambitious of Dominion, while the 
Commons have no other thoughts but to defend themſelves againſt it 3 and, by conſequence, 
having leſs hopes to uſurp, they have more inclination tv live free: fo that the conſervation, 
of their liberty being committed to the people, it is but reaſonable co believe they will be 
more careful to preſerve it 3 and by how much they are leſs likely to ufurp it them- 
ſelves, with che more vigilance will they ſecure it againſt the encroachments of others. On 
the other ſide, he that defends the Spartan and Venetian conſtitution, alledges, rhat by put- 
ting that power into the hands of the Nobility, two excellent things are performed. One 
is, that thereby they atisfic their ambition who have.the greateſt intereft in the Common- 
wealth. The other, that they take from the people all opportunity of exerting their na- 
tural turbulency and unquietnefs, which has not only been the occaſion of intinice diſſen- 
tions, but is apt likewiſe to enforce the Nobility upon ſuch deſperate courſes as may in time 
produce unremediable effets. Of this, Rome it felt is propoſed as an example, where the 
Tribunes being inveſted with that authority, it was not ſufficient to have one Plebeian 
Conſul, but the people muſt have both, and not content with that neither, they would have 
the Cenſor, Pretor, and all the other great Magiſtrates of the City choſen out of the people. 
Nor was this enough, but carried on with the ſame exorbitant fury, they began by degrees 
to adore ſuch men as they ſaw likely to confront and beard the Nobility, which humour 
was the riſe of Marizs his greatneſs, and his greatnefs the deſtrution of Rome. All this 
conſidered, it is no eaſy matter, upon impartial deliberation on both fides, to pronounce 
Which of the two is moſt ſafely to be truſted with the liberty, becauſe it is no leſs difficult 
to determine which is moſt pernicious to a Common-wealth, he that (not ſatisfied with 
What he has) is ambitious of more, or he that is content, and would ſecure what he has 
got. He that ſhall examine it critically, will conclude thus either you argue for a Repub- 
lick, whoſe aim is to extend and propagate its Empire, as Rome; or one whoſe deligns 
reach no further than to preſerve what they have got. In the firſt caſe, *tis neceſſary in all 
things to follow the example of Rome; in the ſecond, Venice and Sparta are rather to be 
imitated for the reaſons aforeſaid, which ſhall be teinforc'd in the following Chapter. But 
tO return from whence we have ſtragled, and diſcourſe of what men are moſt nocent in a 
Common-wealth, they that are impatient to get, or they that are only fearful to loſe; I ſay, 
that when Marcys Menenins was made DiQtator, and Fulvixs Maſter of the Horſe, 
(both of them Plebcians) to enquire into certain Conſpiracies that were entred into at 
Capua, againſt the City of Rome, authority was given them at the ſame time to examine 
and take cogniſance of ſuch perſons as, by bribery, or any other unlawful mcans, detign'd 
upon the Conſulſhip, or any other of the great offices in Rome: by which the Nobility be- 
ing highly provoked, (as ſaſpeQing it to be done in oppoſition to them) cauſed it to be 
pred abroad, that the Nobility did not by any ambitious or irzegular ways affe&t or de- 

lign upon thoſe great places but the Commons, who not daring to truſt their preferment 
to their extraction or virtue, took all extraordinary courſes to - Sow themſelves to them. 
In particular they accuſed the DiQator, and that with ſo much vchemence and ſucceſs, he 
was glad to call a Counſel, and (having ccmplained very mach of the calumniations - 
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the Nobility) to lay down his Didtatorſhip , and ſubmit himſelf to the judgment of the 
people , by whom the Cauſe beiug heard, he was fairly acquitted. There jt was diſputed 
very hard which was moſt ambitious 3 He that would get, or He that would preſerve; for 
a violent appetite either in the one, or the other may be the occaſion of great di 

which in my judgment afe oftner cauſed by thera that arc in poſſeſſion ;, becauſe the a 
henſion of loſing what they have got, produces the ſame cagerneſs and pathon, 'as deli of 
acquiſition does in the other, foraſmuch as they ſeldom think themſelves Gfe in what they 
have, but by new accumulation beſides, the more wealth or Territory they have, the 
more power and w age) they have to Uſurp as they ſee occaſion : to which may be added 
that their incorrigible and ambitious deportments, do proyoke and kindle a deſire in ſuch as 
have not thoſe m—_— to compals them it they can, and that for two reaſons, to reveng 
themſclyes upon 

by the wealth and honours which they ſee others manage fo ill. 


er e—— 


CHAP. VI. 


Whether in Rome fuch 2 form of Government could be eſt abliſhed, as ſhould 
take away the animoſities betwixt the Senate aud the People. 


governed y a King, and a {mall Senate.; Venice did not divide the Government into 
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their tranquility, there were two principal cauſes 3 Firſt, The number of the Spartans 
being ſmall, there was no neceſſity that their Governors ſhould be many 3 and next ng 

ers being admitted, they were not liable to be corrupted , nor to encreaſe to ſuch a 
—_— as might grow mg to thoſe few who were ugder their Government, 
Theſe things being conlidered, it is _ that the Roman Legiſlators could not have inſti- 
tured a Commpn-wealth that ſhould be free from Sedition and Mutiny, any other way, 
than by imitating the Venetians and Spartans, that is by not employing the people in their 
Wars, like the Venetians, nor entertaining Foreigners into their City, as the Spartans, 
But the Koman Legiſlators tranſgreſſing in both,the people grew ſtrong,and by conſ{cquence 
tumultuous 3 deny way the Government were to be rendered more quiet, this incon- 
venicnce would follow, it would be rendered alſo more weak, and all means be taken away 
that might condu@ it to that height of grandeur and authority, at which afterwards it 
arrived 3 fo that thoſe applications which prevented the tumults in Rome , prevented alſo 
its enlargement, and the extent of its Empire, as it happens in moſt humane affairs, the 
removal of one inconvenience is the contraQting of another. For if you arm, and adapt 
a numerous people for the War, by their means to enlarge your Territory 3 you put them 

into a condition of being unmanageable afterwards, and not to be kept down to your Diſci- 
pline apd Government 3 whereas it you keep them diſarmed, and theis number but few, 
though you may make your ſelf Arbitrary, you can never continue it , for your SubjeRs 
will grow ſo poor ſpirited and vile, you will become a prey to the firſt man that invades 
ou. In all deliberations therefore, the inconveniences are to be conlidered, and that reſo- 
tion prefer'd, in which there are feweſt ; for none can be taken that are abſolutely free, 
The Keomans then in imitation of the Spartans, might have ſet upa King for his lite, and 
appointed a little Senate 3 but by ſo doing, they could never have laid the foundation of (ſo 
vaſt an Empire, for an Ele&tive King , and a ſmall Senate would have contributed but fittle 
to their unity and peace. He then who would ſet up a new Common-wealth, fhould con- 
fider whether he would have it (like Rome) extend its Dominion and Soveraignty 3 or 
keep it ſelf within its own bounds without any dilatation. In the firſt caſe it is neceſſary 
to imitate the Romans, and give way to the tumults and publick difſentions as well as he 
can 3 for without his Citizens be numerous, and well diſciplin'd and arm'd, he can never 
extend his Dominion 3 and ifhe could, it would be impoſſible to keep it. In the ſecond, 
he is to frame to the Model of the Spartans, and Venetians 3 but becauſe augmentation of 
Empire, is commonly the dettruQion of ſuch Common-wealths, he is by all poſſible means 
to prohibit new acquiſitions, becauſe depending upon weak Common-wealths, they are 
always deſtrutive and pernicious, as Experience has ſhown in the Examples of Sparte and 
Venice. The firſt having ſubducd moſt part of Greece, diſcovered, upon a light accident, 
the weakneſs of its foundation, for the Thebans revolting at the inltigation of Petopidar, 
gave opportunity to other Citics, and quite ruined the Government. In like manner Ye- 
nice having conquer'd the greateft part of Italy , more by their Mony and Artitice,, than 
Arms, prepining too much upon their force, and ccming toa Battel, they were worſted, 
and in one day loſt all which they had got. Iſhould think ofe a Common-wealth chat 
would itand a Tong time, ſhould model it ſelf within accordirig to the Example of Sparts, 
and like Venice, ſcat it ſelf in ſo ſtrong and incxpugnable a place, that it might nor apprc- 
hend any ſudden inſult 3 nor make it ſelf ſo great on the other fide as t6 become formidable 
to its Nei z For the common Motives that excite people to thake War upon a Com- 
mon-wealth, are two z, cither to conquer it themſelves, or to ſecure themſelves againſt it, 
and by. the aforeſaid expedient, thoſe two ways are totally fruſtrated 3 for if it be hard of 
acceſs; and well-diſpoſed to defend it felf, it will ſeldom or never happen that any Body 
will attempt it. Tf it keeps within its own bounds, and by experience be found free from 
ambition, no body will fear it, nor will any body offend it 3 and queſtionleſs it would be 
the more ag, by the Laws and Conltitutions it was forbidden to extend, for I am clearly 
of opinion, hat keeping things in this balance and Equilibrizmt , the Government would 
be more civil, and the peace of the City more certain. Burt the affairs of man being muta- 
ble, and nothing in them that is durable and firm 3; there is a neceſſity that they either: 
encreaſe or dirviniſh, and that neceſſity does many times conſtrain us, to what in reaſon we 
ſhould rather decline. Whence it happens, That if a Government be creed apt to defend 
it {elf in peace and ſecurity without extending its bounds, and neceſtity enforces it to en- 
large; That _— takes away its foundation, and raines it the ſooner. $0 on the 
other tide, when-che Stars are ſo benign to a Common-wealth , as to place jt in peace, 
wit] y occaſioh of War, that peace begets idlene(s, and idlenc(s cffeminacy or fation, 
which two things (and indeed either of them alone) will be ſufficient to ſubvert it. Where- 
tore, it being impoſlible, as I conceive, to keep things in this balance and mediocrity 3 = 
e 
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the Conſtitution of all Republicks, particular care is to be had to what is moſt honourable I 
and things are to be ſo ordered, that it neceſſity ſhould compel them to inlarge, they might 
do it in ſuch manner as to be ſure to keep it. But to return, a Common-wealth, in my 
judgment, is better fram'd to the example of Rome, than either to the Venetian or $ partan, 
it being ſo hard to hit the exact way between the one and the cther 3 and for the emula- 
tions betwixt the Nobility and the Pedple, they are to be born as inconveniencies, but ſuch 
as are neceſſary for a people that would riſe to the grandeur of the Komans ; againſt which 
nevertheleſs (as I have ſhewn before) the authority of the Tribunes will be ſome remedy, 


if inveſted with the power of impeaching, which was given to the Tribunes in other 
States, as 1 ſhall ſhew in my next Chapter. 
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CH AP. VIL 


How neceſſary it is for the conſervation of a State, that any Citizen be 


ſeengaly. qeenſes. 


T Here is nothing of more importance to the ſafety of a State, than that permiſſion be 
given to ſuch as are ſet up for the conſeryation of its liberty, to accuſe ſuch perſons to 
the People, the Senate, or other Magiltrates as ſhall any way offend againſt the Conſtitutions 
thereof z and this practice has two effects very protitable for the Common-wealth : the 
tirſt is, the Citizens, for fear of being accuſed, do not attempt any thing to the prejudice of 
the Statez and if they do, they are cafily and readily ſuppreſs : the other is, that thereby 
a way is opened for the evacuation of ſuch humours as are too frequent among the Citizens 
of every great City ; which humours, without ſome legal vent, do uſually recur to extra- 
ordinary ways that are abſolutely _ : wherefore there is nothing rerders a Com- 
mon-wealth more ſtable and firm, than the provilion of ſome legal courſe for the evapora- 
tion of thoſe humours which endanger it. This may be demonſtrated by ſeveral exam- . 
ples, but eſpecially by that which is mentioned by Titns Livixs in his diſcourſe of Coriola- 
mus. He tells us, that the Nobility of Rome being exaſperated againſt the people, for that 
they thought their authoricy too much increaſed upon the creation of their Tribwnesz and 
it hapning at that time, that in reſpe& of the great ſcarcity of provilions, the Senate had 
ſent into Sicily tor _ z Coriolanus being, a great adverſary to the popular Faction, ad- 
viſcd that this was a fair time to chaſtiſe the licentiouſneſs of the peoper and to take from 
then that power which they had affumed to the prejudice of the Nobility,to which purpoſe 


mon-wealth no way to prevent it, but by ſetting up a Fation in oppoſition to hig, he beg; 
to look out himlelt, him. The people gy thE other, 
lide having no legal way to ſuppreſs them, betook $20 their Arms. A 


but by the ruine of many other eminent Citizens. To confirm what we haveſaiGganother 
Gu x: inſtaaes . 
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inſtance might be aced in the City in the caſe of Peter Soderini, which hapned for want 
of a patey. es {a might impeach any Cirizen that aſpir'd to the Government. There 
were cight Judges only in that Common-wealth, which are not enough to adminiſter 
quſtice againſt a powerful man : in States that are well conſtituted, *cis neceſſary there be 
more 3 Br where they are ſo few, their diſpatch is hut ſmall, and chey axe corrupted with 
more eaſe than where they are many. If therefore there had been any ſuch way allewed, 
upon his ill Government,the Citizens would have formally impeached him, without calling 
in an Army of Spaniards; and if his Government had been well, they durſt not have ac- 
caſed him, leſt he ſhould have accuſed them again z and by that means that emulation would 
have been prevented which was the cauſe of fo much miſchief : from whence it may be 
concluded, when ever foreign afliſtance is called in by any party in a City, that it proceeds 
from the ill conſtitution of that Government, and that there is no legal way of purging 
thoſe humours which are ſo natural to men  againk all which, no remedy is more properly 
applicable, than by authorizing ſeveral perſons of quality and intereſt to receive informa- 
tions: which Hm was ſo well followed in Kome, that in all diſſentions betwixt the Se- 
nate and the people, it was never known that either Senate, or people, or any private Citi- 
zen what-ever had recourſe to foreign aſſiſtance 3 for having juſtice at home, what nced of 
fetching it from abroad ? To theſe examples aforeſaid, we may add another out of Titzs 
Livixs, who tells us, that in Clxſis the chief City of the Twſcans, Lucamon having vitiated 
a Siſter of one Aruns, and Aruns being unable to vindicate her, by reaſon of the power of 
the delinquent, he addreſſed to the French, who at that time had the Government of Lom.. 
bardy, and poſſefling them with the protitableneſs of the Expedition, he prevailed with 
them to -bring an Army to reveuge him of that outrage and injury which his Siſtex 
had received: and doubtleſs he would never have betaken himſelf to the relief of a 
forcigner, could he have hoped for reparation at home. But as liberty of juſt accuſation is 
great ſecurity to a State, ſo tolleration of calumny is as dangerous on the other fide, which 
weſhall evince in the following Chapter. - *; 


—— 


CHAP. VIII 


Unjuit calumnies are no leſs pernitions to a.Common-wealth, than legal accuſe- 
"tions are profitable and good. 


T Hough the valour of Fxrixs Camillus (after he had raiſed their Siege, and driven the 
A French from their Leaguer before Rome) was ſo univerſally venerable, that none of 
the Romans thought it diminution cither to their reputation or dignity to give him prece- 
dence 3 yet Manlins Capitolinus could not brook that ſo much honour ſhould be given him, 
ſeeing, in his judgment, he had done 2s much towards the preſervation of the City, and 
deſerved as well, in ſaving the Capitol, as Camiller had done in the other; and in milicary 
experience he thought himſelf no way inferior : ſo that full of envy, and unable to bear 
the greatneſs of his Competitor, finding he could make no impreſſion upon the Sena 

he turned himſelf to the people, and ſpread abroad ſeveral falſe' reports againſt hias 
Among other things, he puts it into their heads, that the Treaſure which was raiſed for 
payment of the French had not been given, but was continued in the hands of private Ci- 
tizensz which mony, if reaſſumed, might be applyed to publick uſe, and cither leſſen the 
duries, or diſcharge the debts of the _ Theſe pretences had great influence upon 
the people, inſomuch as they began to talk, to murmur, to meet, to poſt themſelves tuwul- 
tuouſly in many places in the City, which being obſerved, and t very 

the Senate, they created a DiQator to take cogniſance of the b and reſtrain the 

of Manlizs, The Dictator cited Manlins, and appointed him a day 3 Manlixs 

and being euvironed by the people as the Diftator was by the Senate, filence being made, 
the DiQator asked Mantis in whoſe hands that great Treaſure he ſpake of wes len 
for he did aſſure him the Senators were as deliroas to diſcover jt as the people: to which 


-— Manlins made no poſitive anſwer, but by way of evaſion, replyed it was unneceſſary (be 
thought) to tell them what they knew already as well as he; upon which inſolence, the 


Dictator commanded hitn to priſon 3 from whence it may be obſerved how deteſtable fuch 
calumniations ought to be, not only in every free City, but jxyevery civil Society, and with 
what care ane ſcvcrity they are to be ſuppreſſed 3 and that i5 done moſt comimodiouſly, by 
allowing freedom of accuſation ; for as calumny is pernitious, information is beneticial w 
F 2f*e, 


Accuſa- 
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; Accuſation and calumny differ in this point, that any man may calumniace another 
where and when he pleaſes, without bringing teftimony, or any other circurnftance to prove 
je : but jn caſe of accuſation *tis quite another thing, a man muſt bring his proofs, his wic- 
neſſes, and other circumſtances to make good his charge. People are legally accuſed no 
where but before the Senatcs, the Magiftrates, or the People : but they are calumniated 
every where, within doors and without, in the Rreets and the market-place, and there mofi 
where there is leaſt accuſation, and the Cities leaſt diſpoſed to receive them. Wherefore 
he who would lay the foundation State, ought principally to provide that all perſons might 
have liberty to inform againſt any one, without ſuſpition or fears which being ſo 
provided, and faithfully obſerved, his next bufinefs is to ſecure them againſt ſcandals, and the 
calumniator can have no reaſon to complain if he be puniſhed, when are publick places 
appointed to receive the accuſations of fuch as arc abuſed; and if in theſe things particular 
care be not taken, great miſchiefs will follow; for theſe kind gf aſperlions do not 

but proyoke their fellow Citizens, and thoſe who are accuſed are not ſo much apt to fear 
the diſgrace, as to hate the authors of the In theſe caſes the Romans had very good 
Laws, and they food them in good ſtead 3 but wein Florence having negleGed them, S 
ſuffered uy & it,and he who peruſes the Hiſtory of our City,will ſee how ſubje& tocalum- 
niations in all times thoſe Citizens have been, who have employed in its moſt unportant 
affairs. One js charged with embezling ol porn treafurc;another for being corrupted,and 
betraying ſome publick entexprize 3 a third for ambition, and committing one infolence or 
another, from whence feuds and animoſitjes do ariſe on all hands; and from thence divitions; 
from diviſions paxties 3 and from parties deſtruction. Whereas, if in Florence authority 
had been allowed for the accuſation of Citizens, many miſchiefs had been prevented, which 
followed for want of it 3 for thoſe Citizens who were accuſed (whether condemned or ab- 
ſolved) would not have been able to have moleſted the State 3 and the impeachments would 
have been fewer than the calumniations, becauſe more people would have been calumniated 
than accuſed, in reſpe@ that the firſt was ſo much the more eaſy (as is aid before) than the 


great adverſaries that oppoſed their deſigns, they joyned t 

making them their frien wry Ain ce pore which they had of their adverſaries 
before. Several examples might be to this purpoſe, but I ſhall only inſtance in 
One, 

The Florentine Army was before Laces under the Command of Giovanxi 
Guiccardini their Commiſſary. By his ill fortune or condu@t the Town was not taken ; 
which of the two ſocver it was, Giovanni was aſperſed, as having been brib'd by the Luc- 
cbeſe;, which calumny being propagated by his enemies, netled Giovanni, and almott 

him to deſpair 3 and though, in order to his juſtitication, he offered to put himſelf 
into the hands of the Captain, yet all was to no purpoſe; for in that Common-wealth 
there was no bod ificd to clear him : from hence aroſe great contentions betwixt Gazie- 
cardin*sfricnds, (who were the greateſt part of the Grandees in that City) and thoſe who 
ſtudied novelty, which contentions, and others of the like nature, encreafing daily upon 
their bands, brought that poor Common-wealth intoa moſt le condition. Mankizs 
thergfore ſpr theſe falſe reports of the Senators about Rome, was a calumniator, nve 
an acciaſer 3 io fo aſe gave manifeſt inſtrution how ſuch people aze tobe 
puniſhed,,that is, that they 'be obliged publickly to accuſe, and when their charge is made 
$000; Oe ee rea ge hong but when it cannot be proved, that they be 

c ins. 
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T may ſeem to ſome, that I have run too far into the Roman Hiſtory, having made no 
I mention of the Founders of that Common-wealth, nor of the Orders which they ob- 
ſerved either in matters of Religion, or War. To caſe them therefore of their ſuſpence, 
«ho ace deſirous to hear ſomething to that purpoſe, I ſay, that many _ may think it. 
of ill example for the Founder of a State, as Romwls was, to kill his own Brother, and at- 
terwards Conſent to the death of Titxs Tatins Sabinxs, who was choſen his companion in. 


the Governmeat, ſuppoſing that according to that prelident, any of his Citizens hot wee, 
a ambitious 
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ambitious of Command, might make away their adverſaries or competitors, NEFF as 
any obſtacle that oppoſed them 3 and it were reaſonable enough, were it not to be conſidered 
to what end, and upon what motives that murder was committed. 

This is to be taken for a maxim, and general rule, that it is impoſhble for any Govern. 
ment either to be well founded at firſt, or well reformed afterwards, unleſs by a fingle per. 
ſon, by whoſe direQtion all Orders, all Laws are to be made and promulged. He therefore 
who is the Founder of a Common-wealth, if he be an honeſt man, and aims not at his 
own intereſt, and the raiſing of his Family, more than the advancement of his Country, 
muſt endeavour to get the power into his ti hands, nor will any wiſe man ever accuſe 
him for any ation extraordinary that he ſhall do in order thereuntoz or it the fat be to be 
blamed, the effe& will excuſe it, eſpecially if be good, as it was in Romulus his caſe, for it 
is deſtructive and pernitious violence that is to be reprehended, not that which tends to ſet. 
tlement and reformation. He is alſo to be ſo prudent and virtuous, as not to leave the 
authority which he aſſumed in inheritance to another, becauſe men. being more prone to 
evil than good, his ſucceſſor may Employ that power to the prejudice of the State, which he 
in his wiſdom made uſe of to its benefit and advantage. 

Moreover, though one be fitteſt to make Laws, yet when once made, they cannot hold 

ong, if Icft upon the ſhoulders of a ſingle perſon, but when the care and execution of them 
transfer*d upon many, and many are concerned to maintain them, it-is much better z for 
though many be not ſo proper in laying the foundations of a Government , becauſe 
their diverſity of opinions keeps them from diſcerning what is abſolutely for its good ; yer 
when things are once ſetled, and they have found it, that very diverſity will be a means to 
preſerve it. And that Romulus was cxcuſable for what he did to his Brother and Com- 
panion, and that what he did was more for the common good than his own private ambji- 
tion or revenge, appears by this 3 that he had no ſooner made them away, but he conſtitu- 
ted a Senate, by whoſe advice he aQtcd in every thing, reſerving to himſelf only the power 
of calling them together, and commanding the Armies when they ſhould reſolve of a War : 
and of this we cannot have better evidence than that which followed after the expulſion of 
the Tarquins, there being nothing innovated or altred by the Romans, only inſtead of one 
perpetual King, they created two annual Conſuls z which ſhews that Romwlzs in his firſt 
Inſtitutions aimed rather at the election of a civil and free, than an abſolute and tyrannical 
State. Many more examples might be produced to fortify what is ſaid, as thoſe of Moiſer, 
Lycurges, Solon, and other Founders of Kingdoms and Common-wealths, who, by aſſuming 
a Monarchical authority, were able to frame and impoſe ſuch Laws as were for the bene- 
ft of the publick 5 but being ſo well known, it would be ſuperfluoys. I ſhall add only 
one, not ſo famous perhaps, yet worthy to be conſidered by thoſe who are deſirous to be 
good Legiſlators z and it is this, Agis King of Sparta obſerving his Citizens had loſt much 
of their ancient virtue, and by conſequence were decayed both in their power and Empire, 
—_—_— it in part to their deviation from the Laws of Lycurgus, deſircd very earneſtly to 
uce them again, but before he could bring it to perfetion he was lain by the Spartan 
Ephori, as one who deſigned to make himſelf abſolute; but Cleomenes ſucceeding him 
in the Government, having the ſame inclination, and peoceiving by ſome and 
Writings which Agis had left behind, what was his intention, he found that he could 
not do his Country that ſervice any way, bat by making hitnſclf abſolute : by the 
ambition of ſome perſons, he found that he could not do the good which he deligned to 
the generality, by reaſon of the malevolence of a few, wherctfore he cauſed the 
and who-ever elſc he thought likely to obſtrut him, to be killed, and revived che Laws of 
Lycurges, which noble a& might have recovered that State, and have made Cleomenes as 
venerable as Lycxrgus himſelf, had it not been for the power of Macedon, and the weakneſs 
of other Common-wealthsz for not long after that reformation, being invaded by the 
Macedonians, it proved unable to defend it ſelf, and having no body to ſuſtain it, was over- 
come; and that juſt and honourable delign was unhappily laid afide. Conſidering therefore 
what has been faid, I aonchude, that a ſingle is beſt for the inſtitution or regulating 
- ſort of Government, and that for the death of Kemws and Tatins, Komulxs was riot to 
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CHAP. X; 


As they ate to be praiſed who lay the forndations of any Republick or * 
Kingdom, ſo they are to be condemn'd who ſet wp « Tyranny. 

' A Mong all Excellent and Illuſtrious men, they arc moſt praiſe worthy who have been 
the chief eſtabliſhers of Religion and Divine Worſhip : In the ſecond place are they 

who have laid the foundation of any Kingdom or Common-wealth ; Ih the third; thoſe 
who having the Command of great Armies have enlarged their own, ot the Domini n of 
their Country 3 In the next, Learned Men of all Sciences according to their ſeveral ſtudies 
and degrees 3 and laſt of all (as being infinitely the greateſt number) come the Artiticers 
and Mechanicks 3 all to be commended as they are ingenious of skilful in their Profeſſions. 


On the other ſide, they are infamous and deteſtable, who are contzmners of Religion, ſub- 


verters of Governments, Enemies of Virtue, of Learning, of Art, and in ſhort bf every 
thing that is uſeful and honourable to mankind 3 and of this ſort, are the prophahe, the ſe- 
ditious, the ignorant, the idle, the debauched, and the vile. And although Nature has (6 
ordered it, that there is neither wiſe rnan nor fool, nor good man, nor bad, who if it 
were propoſed to him which he would chooſe of theſe two ſotts of people, would not pre- 
fer that which was to be preferred , and condeinn the other ; yet the gerierality of ind 
deluded by a falſe impreſſion of good , and a vain notion of glory , leaving thoſe ways 
which are excellent and commendable, cither wilfully or ignorantly wander into thoſe 
paths which will lead them to diſhonour 3 and whereas. to their immortal honour they 
might eſtabliſh a Common-wealth or Kingdom as they pleaſe , they run head-long into a 
Tyranny, not conſidering what fame, what glory, what affe&ion, what ſecurity , what 
quiet and ſatisfaion of mind they part with,” nor what reproach, ſcandal, hatred, danger 
and diſquict they incur. It is impoſſible but all people, (whether of private condition in 
the Conimon-wealth, or ſuch as by their Fortune or Virtue have arrived to be Princes) 
if they have any knowledge in Hiſtory, and the ages of old, would rather chooſe (if 
private perſons) to be Scipio's than Cezſar's 3 and (it Princes) to be Agefilanr, Timotion 
and Dion, than Nabis, Phalaris, or Dionyſins ; becauſe they muſt firid the one highly cele- 
brated and admired, and the other as much abhor'd and condemn'd 3 they moſt find'Ti- 
molton, and the reſt to have as much intereſt and authbrity in their 'Countrys, as Dionyfius 
or Phalaris had in theirs, and much more ſecurity. Nor let any man deceive himſelf with 
Ceſar's reputation , finding him fo exceedingly eminent in Hiſtory, for thoſe who have 
crycd him up, were cither corrupted by his fortune, or terrified by his power , for whil'ſt 
the Empire continued, it was never permitted that any man ſhould ſpeak any thing againft 
him, and doubtleſs had Writers had their liberty, they could have faid as much of him as 
of Cataline, and Ceſar is ſo much the worſt of the two, by how much it is worſe to effect 
and perpretate an ill thing, than to detign it and this they may judge by what is ſaid of 
his adverſary Brutxs, for not Garingeo {peak downright of Ceſar, by reaſon of his power, 
by a kind of reverſe, they magnified his Effeniy. After Rome alfo' was grown to be an 
Empire, and the Government in the hands of a ſingle perſon, jt may be qbſerved how 
much more happy and ſecure thoſe Emperors werewho lived like good Princes, atcordiſy 
tothe dictate of the Laws, than thoſe who lived otherwiſe for Titnr, Nerys , Trdjanuh , 
Adrianns, Antoninur, and Marcxs, had no need -of Prextorian bands , nor multitnde"ot 
Legions to defend then, their own excellent deportmttic, the benevolence of the people, 
and the affetion of the Senate, ſaved them that charge't It will appear likewiſe how to 
Caligula , Nero , Vitellidr , and ſeveral' other Tyratiical E ; their Eaftern*ahd 
Weſtern Armies were not ſufficient to ſecure thern wgamſt the Enemits , which theit irre< 
gularity and ill manners had contrifted; The Hiſtory of which perſons, it well confidered, 
would enablc any Prince to diſtinguiſh berwixt the waysof Honout and Infamy, of Secutiry 
and Fear : For of XXVI Emperors betwixt Ceſar and — ce were murthered , 
and but X dyed in their beds 4 and though ſome of thoſe *wyhb Wee Main might poflibly 
be good, (as Pertindx, and Galbs ) yetthey were marthered by teaforr of the corruptiorr 
and ill diſcipline which cheir Predeceſſots had left in the Army 3 arid it among thofe who 
dyed naturally, there were ary Tyranical, (as Severir) ir is to he-inmpiited to Mis great 
Courage and Fortune, which are two things very feJdom Condotnitznt "one mart," it'is' 
legible likewiſe in the ſame Hiftory upot what Bafis'and* foundation s'Monzrehy mibft' be- 
buile, co,make it ſolid, and permancnr 3 for all thoſt Emperors whoſucceeded by. > 
ditary right wete ill men, except Titus only, and thoſe who tame'in' by Election _ 
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good, as Nervs and the four which fucceeded him 3 but when the Empire became who!ly 
Hereditary, it ran furiouſly to deſtruction. Let the times therefore from Nerva to Marcy; 
be diſplayed before your Prince, and let him compare them which went before with thoſe 
which came after, and then make his choice when he would have been born, or when he 
would have been Soveraign 3 He will td when good men were at the Helm, the Prince 
ſafe in the ſecurity of his Rbjets3 Peaccand Juſtice flouriſhing in the world 3 The Senate 
in Authority; The Magiſtrates in Eſteem 3 Rich men enjoying their Eſtatcs z Nobility and 
Virtue Exalted ; and all things quiet and well 3 No rancour 3 No licentiouſneſs 3 No cor. 
ruption 3 No ambition to be found 3 The times were golden 3 Every man enjoyed his 
opinion, and defended it as he pleaſed 3 In a word, He will tind che world triumphing in 
felicity , The Prince happy in the reverence and affection of the prope and the people 
ſaſein the enerolity of their Prince. If then the Reigns of the other Emperors be' con- 
templated,they will appear full of commotion, diſcord, and (edition, aſſaſſinations in Peace ; 
Cruelty in War 3 Many Princes murther'd 3 many Foreign, many Domeſtick embroilments; 
All Italy afflicted 3 and all its Cities deſtroyed; Rome burnt; The Capital by its own Inhabi- 
tants demoliſhed ; The ancient Temples deſolate z Religious Ceremonies prophancd 3 and 
the whole City full of Adulterics 3 The Sea covered with Exiles, and the Rocks with blood; 
Infinite Crueltics and Barbariſms commited daily. in the City; And Nobility, Riches, 
Honour, and eſpecially Virtue, grown to be Capital offences. Informers and Calumnia- 
tors will be found to be rewarded ; Servants inſtigated againſt their Maſters 3 Children 
againſt their Parents 3 and thoſe few who were ſo unhappy as to have no Enemies 3 to be 
deſtroyed by their Friends z Then it will appear what mighty obligations Rome, and Traly, 
and the whole world had to Ceſar;and doubtleſs if the Prince be indued with the leaſt ſpar 
of humanity or good nature, he will deteſt the imitation of the bad, and be inflamed wick 
an ardent propenlity to. the good. | All which things conſidered, that Prince certainly 
which aims at glory, and reputatiqn in,the world ſhould deſire a Government where the 
manners of his SubjeQs gre corrupted and depraved z not to ſubvert and deſtroy it like 
Ceſar, but to reQtific and reſtore it like Romulus, than which the Heavens cannot confer, 
nor man propoſe to himſelf greater honour. And if a Prince who would regulate and re- 
form a City, cannot do it , without q oſiting, his Authority 4 In chat caſe he is excu- 
ſable in ſome meaſure, if he dilpences zh 0 where he can retain the one , and accompliſh 
the other, he is pogether unpardonable 3 they therefore to whom the Heavens ace 

ppitiqus as to pre ent ſuch an opportunity, are to conſider that" they have' two ways 

ore them , one (caging to Tecurity, whilſt they live, and an honourable memory 
when they are dead, the other, to continual troubles here , and perpetual infamy here- 

cr. 
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| C H-AP. XL 
of the Religion and Ceragronies of the Romans. 


Jp Rome ſhould have been founded by Komalxs, and owe him. (as his Daughter) 
forher Birth, and Education, , yet the Heavens foreſeeing that the Conſiitutions of 
Romulus would not be ſufficient for ſo great an Empire, put it into the heart of the Roman 
Senate, to create Nama Pompilizs for bis Succeſſor, . to the end that what was left defeHtive 
by the firſt, might be 


ted by. the latter, Name finding the, people martial, and 


hexce, .and being defirobs by the Arts of Peace to reduce them to civil obedience, he betook 
himſelt co Religion, asa thing Olney neceſſary to the maintenance of civil policy 3 and 


he ordexcd things, ſo that for many ages t never was the fear of God {o eminently 
conſpicuous as in that Common-wealth, which was a great promotion to whatever was 
deſigned either by the Senate or Prinaes,,. And he who ſhall $ the. infinite ations of 
that City colleQiyely, or of ſeveral ns in particular, will find thoſe Citizens more 
tendex of fallifying an Oath, than of violating the Laws, judging an' offence againſt God 
more hainons, than anoffence againſt Man, and God more able to. puniſh it : Of this we 
have manifeſt Jar 105 the Examples of Scipie , and Manlins Torquatxs ; for after the 
defeat which Hanihal had given the, Romans at Cannas, the people tunulcuating, and many 
of them aſſembling in great fear to conſider of theig condition 3 They reſolved among them- 
{elves/to leave Italy, and tranſplant into Sicily, Scpio_ having notice, repaired to them 
inunediatcly,and coming in ſuddenly among them with his Sword qrawpyhe forced them to 


> recant, 
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xecant, 'and take a peremptory Oath not to abandon their Country. Lucins Manlins Fa« 
ther to Titus Manlins (who was afterwards called Torquatxs) was impeached by Marcus 
Pomponius a Tribune of the people. Betore the day arrived for the hearing of the Father; 
the Son coming to the Tribune and threatning to kill him, unleſs he would ſwear to with- 
draw his accuſation, he forced him to his Oath, and he performed as he had ſworn ; and 
ſo thoſe Citizens who could not be retained by either the love of their Country , or Laws ; 
were kept at home by an Oath which they took upon force: and the Tribune laid by his 
hatred to the Father, paſſed by the inſolence of the Son, and neglected the reflection it 
would have upon his own honour, to be punQtual in his Oath 3 which proceeded from no- 
thing but thoſe principles of Religion which Nama had diffuſed. And ſurely it will be 
found by whoever conliders the Koman Hiſtory, how uſeful a thing Religion was to the. 
>ovcrning of Armies, to the uniting of the people, to the keeping men good, and to tht 
| TEA them from being bad 3 ſo that ſhould it fall into diſpute whether Rome was moſt 
obliged to Romulus or Numa, 1 am of opinion, Numa would have the preheminence, be- 
cauſe where Religion is fixed, Military Diſcipline is calily introduced 3 but where Religion 
is wanting, Diſcipline may be brought in with difficulty, but never in _—_ le is 
to be ſeen likewiſe, that for the conſtituting a Senate, and eſtabliſhing oft Laws both Mili- 
tary and Civil, KRomalus had no nced'to pretend Divine Authority 3 But with Nama it wag 
otherwiſe, he was of neceiſity to pretend to it, and thereupon gave out that he had private 
Conference with a Nymph , who diQated to him what he was to preſcribe to the people 3 
and all was, becauſe he had a mind to introduce new Laws and Cuſtoms into that City, 
which he thought his own private authority would never effect. And certainly never any 
man brought in new Laws, or ſet up any Do@rine extraordinary, but with pretence of 
Religion 3 becauſe otherwiſe they would never have been admitted for a man may be wile, 
and know many things are good, and yet want reaſons and argument to convince other 
people 3 wheretore to remove that difficulty, prudent men do make that always their pre- 
tence, and Solon, Lycurgus, and ſeveral others who had the ſame deſign, practiſed the 
ſame. The people (then) admiring the goodneſs and wiſdom of Nxma, ſubmitted in all 
chings z Truc it is the devotion of the age, and ignorance of the people contributed much, 
for thereby he was able to impreſs them with what new form he thought good; and 
queſtionleſs, he that would eſtabliſh a Common-wealth at this day, would hnd it more caſie 
among, the rude people of the Mountains who have not been acquainted with Civility , 
than among ſuch as have been educated in Cities, where their civility was corrupted 3 like 
rude unpoliſthed Marble which is more readily catv'd into a Statue, than what has been 
mangled already by ſome bungling workman. So that all chings conlidered , I conclude, 
That the Religion introduced by Nama, was one of the tirſt cauſes of that Cities felicity, 
becauſe Religion produced good Laws, good Laws good Fortune, and good Fortune a 
ood End in whatever they undertook. And as ſtrictneſs in Divine Worlhip , and Con- 
ience of Oaths, are great helps to the advancement of a State, ſo contempt of the one, and 
neglect of the other are great means of its deſtruction. Take away Religion, and take 
away the foundation of Government; for though perhaps the goodneſs and fear of their 
Prince may ſuftain it for ſome time, and ſupply the want of Religion in his Subjects; yer 
becauſe he is morta), and poſſibly but very ſhort lived, that Kingdom can hardly out-live 
the virtue of its Governor : Wherefore thoſe States which depend only upon the piety of 
their Princes, are of little duration, for commonly one dycs with the other, and the virtue of 


the Father ſeldom revives in the Son, as Dante has ſaid very wiſely, 


Rade volte diſcende per li rami 
L' twnn ana probitate, et queſto vole 
Duel che la da, perche da Ini fi chiami, 


Virtue's but ſeldom to the branches ſpread, 
He who beſtows't, has in his wiſdom ſaid, 
Let him that wants, come to the fountain-head:- 


Things being thus, it is not ſufficient for a Common-wealth or Kingdom to have a Prince 
who governs it wiſely whil'ſt helives, but he muſt lay his foundations ſo , as it may out- 
live him, and flouriſh when he is iu his grave 3 and though rude, and uncukivated people 
are more ſuſceptible of new Laws, ot new Dodtrines 3 yet men that are civil, and preſ.me 
more upon their Education are not altogether impenitrable. The people of Florence thouzht 
themſelves no fools, and they had a good opinion of their breeding 3 nevertheleſs they 
fuffercd therfelves to be deluded by Fricr _ Savonarola into a perſwalion tha” bh 
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had Conference with God. A perſon of his gravity is not to be mentioned but with reve- 
' rence, and therefore whether true, or not true, I will not determine, only this I ſhall ſay; 
many believed him, who never ſaw any thing extraordinary to induce them his Life, his 
Do&rine, the ſubje& of his diſcourling being in their thoughts enough to convince them, 
Let no man therefore deſpair of what another man has attained, for men (as I ſaid in my 
Preface) are born, live, and dye, in the fame method as formerly. 


CHAP. XIL 


How neceſſary for the preſervation of a State it is, that Religion be in eſteem, 
and how much Italy has ſuffered for want of it , by means of the Church 
of Rome. 


bb Princes and Common-wealths who would keep their Governments entire and 
incorrupt, are above all things to have a care of Religion and its Ceremonies , and 
preſerve them in due veneration, for in the whole world there is not a greater ſign of imi- 
nent ruine, than when God and his Worſhip are deſpiſed. This is eahtily underſtood by 
obſerving,upon what foundation. the Religion is placed where every man is born. The 
Religion of the Gentiles ran much upon the anſwers of Oracles , = Divinations, and 
Soothſaying, upon which all the reſt of their Sacrifices , Rights, Ceremonies did de- 
pend 3 tor they did not doubt but the ſame thing that could prelage your fortune (be it 
good, pr be it bad) could as cafily confer it 3 therefore they built their Temples, they 
made their Sacrifices, they offered up their Prayers, and uſed all other Ceremonies that 

ight Gignife their veneration 3 for the Oracles of Delos, the Temple of Jupiter Ammon , 
and ſuch other things had a firange influence upon- and kept them in moſt wonder- 
tu} devotion 3 but afterwards when they began to according, to the intereſt or dire- 
Cons of great perſons, and their partiality beganto bediſcovercd 3 the people grew incre- 


dulous, and prone to all kind of diſturbance : A Prince therefore or Common-wealth 


t moſt accurately to regard, that his Religion be well founded, and then his Govern- 
m__y——TY em than to keep that good and united. Whatever 
therefore occurs that may any way be extended to the advantage and reputation of the 
Religion which they defign to eſtabliſh (how uncettain or frivolous ſoever it may ſeem to 
themſelves yet by all means they are to be propagated and encouraged , and the wiſer 
the Prince, the more fure it is to be done 3 This courſe having been oblcrved by wiſe 
has produccd the opinion of Miracles, which are celebrated even in thoſe Religions which 
are falſe 3 for let their Original be as idle as they pleaſe, a wiſe Prince will be ſure to ſer 
them forward, and the Princes authority recommends them to every body elſc. Of theſe 
miracles, _ were many in Rome, as at _ ſacking of ry ſome of -> Roman Soldiers 
entring into the Temple of Jzno, accoſting her Image , ing it Vis venire Roma 
witl = come to Rome 1 Fart of them ſhe ſeemed to beckon by way of conſent, nr 
others fancied ſhe faid Tes 3 For thoſe men being more than ordinary religious (as Titxs 
Livixs infers from the devotion, and reverence, and quietneſs wherewith they entercd.) 
they fancied they heard that anſwer, which 'tis poſſible they expeRed before 3 and Camillzs 
and the other Magiſtrates of the City promoted their belicf : And it this diligent care in 
Divine Worſhip were regarded by Chriſtian Princes according to the Precepts and Inftru- 
ions of him that gave it at firſt, the States and Common-wealths of Chrittendom would 
be much mcre happy and firm : Nor can any thing pottend the ruine of our Church with 
more certainty, than that thoſe who ate neareſt the Chureh of Rome, ( which is the head of 
our Religion) ſhould have leſs Religion than other people : and he who ſhould conſider 
the preſent praftice, with the Primitive foundation , would find that cither utter deſtru- 
Ction, or ſome great judgment was hanging over our heads. And foraſmuch as forme are 
of opinion, that the felicity and welfare of 11a/ydepends upon the Church of Rome , I (hall 
ſet down ſome few reaſons to the contraty, which I have fram'd to my ſelf, two of which 
are in-1hy judgment unanſwerable : One is that by the corrupt example of that Court, that 
Province has loſt all its Religion, and all its Devotion, which has been followed by many 
inconveniences, and diforders ; for as the Religiouſnels of rhe people preſuppoſe all well , 
ſo where they are wicked, it betokens the contrary > ſo then, we Italians have this Obli- 
_— to the Church and its Miniſters, that by their means weare become Heatheniſh and 

ligious 3 beſides another (little lefs pernicious) and that is, that we are grown divided 
and faQtious, which mult of neceiſity be 6ur ruine, becauſe never was any Province happy 
or 
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or united, unlefs under the obedience of one Common-wealth, or one» Prince, as Frazes 


and Speix at this time : and the reaſon is, becauſe Italy is not upon the ſame terms.) as 


having no one Republick or Common-wealth to govern it, biit the Church, and. though 


the Pope has aſſumed a Temporal as well as Spiritual jurisdiction, yet he was never {o 
CcOUragious Or wrongs» > 97 7 all, and make himfclt Prince; nor wes he. 
e 


ever {o weak, but upon any apprehention of loſing his Temporal Dominion, he could call 
in ſorne Foreign Potentate to defend him againſt any man who was grown too formidable ; 
and this has been ſcen antiently in many Examples, as when by the affiſtauce of Charles the 
Great, he repelled the Lombard; who in a manner had made themſelves Matters of all Þaly ; 
and when again in our days he retrenched the power of the Venetians by the help of the 
French, after which he drove out the French by the ſuccour of the Swiztzers. The Church 
therefore being neither ſo ftrong as to conquer all Haly, nor {© weak-:25 to ſuffer it to be 
over-run by any body elſe, has been the occation that it never fell into the hands of one 
perſon, but has been cantonized into ſeveral Principalities, by which means it has been ſo 
weak and diſunited, that it has been not only expoſed as a prey -to the power of the 
Barbarians, but to every one that thought good to invade it, which is. an unhappineG we 
Italians owe only to the Churth : If any man ſuſpe&s what is ſaid, and would by! expe- 
rience inform himſelf of the truth, it would be neceſſary he ſhould be {o potent as to tranſ- 
plant the Court of Rome, and all its Authority in Italy into the Territories of the Swizzers, 
who are the only "_ at this day which live cither as to their Eccleliaſtical or Military, 
Diſcipline, according to the Model of the Ancients, and then he would. quickly tind that 
the wickedneſs and vity of that Court, would produce more contuſion and diſorder in 
that Country than ever befell it by any accident before. 
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CHAP. XIIL 


How the Romans pretended Religion many times to regulate their City, 
to proſecute their Wars, and to pacifie their tumnlts. | 


A I hold it not extravagant to —_ twoor three Examples in which the Romans 
made uſe of their Religion both in the > y— of their City; and proſecution of 
their Wars3 and although in Titxs Livics they 
with theſe. | . Ay 

After the people of Rome had created their Tribunes with conſular power , and.all of 
them (exexpt ooe) from among the Plebeans ; there hapning that. year , a furivus Plague, 
a deſperate Famine, and other igics beſides, the Nobility in the next creation of Tti- 
bane took advantage of that occaſion, and pretended that the Gods were incenſed agaidſt 
the people, for that they had debaſed the Majeliy of the Empire, and\chat chere wes no 
remedy to appeaſe them, bur to reduce the EleQtion of the Tribunes to its primitive inſti- 
tution 3 upon which the people were o frighted, they, choſe all their. Tribunes that year, 
out of the Patricii. It was the ſame caſe in the taking 'of Veii- The:Romans had been. 
before it-ten years, and no great likelyhood of carrying it 3 but the Tenth-year, the Lake of 
eG, ſo as to drown a good part of the Country ; the great: 

fi 


very frequent, yet I ſhall content my ſelf 


Olkcers Army obſerving their Soldiers weary ot the: Seige , and impatient tobe'ar 
home, ing.to have conſulted the Oracles, they pretended that they had received this 
anſwer, That Veii. ſhould. be taken that” year that, Aibin overfiow'd 3 which anſwer: 


reflecting their- Devotion, _ the , Soldiers 9 oemy tral nc, # 

the Scige, | wn 

ſee how the Komans made uſe of their Religion to 

and dangers of a tedious Leaguer | 


| i the Nobility in; the EleQion of their Tribunes 3 - without which: pretence. ir” 

have been a hard matter to have perſwaded cither_the one or the other... There was 
another example to the ſame purpoſe, Terextlns a Tribune of the j aynererwrnyre 
to 


That that very year the Ci 
tion was prevented 3 which artitice, (n 
put the people into tuch a fright, they 
them After this, they made uſe of 


es, 
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having got together of Slaves and Exiles tothe number of Four thouſand men, ſeized upon 
the Capitol in the night, and brought ſach a terror upon the City, it _ very well be 
feared if the Aqui and the Volſei (perpetual Enemies to the Romans) had taken their op« 

ity and marched to Rome, they would have gone near to have maſter'd it : However 


the Fribunes perfiſted, and nothi CT _—_ bat —_ Terentilla ruſt be 
ulped 3 tor they affirmed the Stories of being in , were but ſuggeſtions and fal. 
fies and not one word of them trae : one Publins Rabetins (a Citizen, 


and of good authority among them) came of the Senate, and by fair words and 
partly by foul, remonſtrating the danger of the City, and the unfeaſonablenels of their de. 
mands,: heplay'd hispart ſo well, that he conſtrained the people to take an Oath of fidelity 
to the z andin reftimony of their integrity, the people ranto their Arms, and reco- 
vered the Capitol from Herdonius ; but Pablins Valerins their Conſul being flain in the 
Conflict, Tires Quintine was choſen immediately in his placez who to keep the populace 
employed, and leave them no time to think of their Law Teremtills , commanded them our 
of Town. forthwith againſt the Yolſci, alleadgingthatthe Oath which they had taken to be 
true to the Conſul, obliged them to follow him 3 and though the Tribunes led it, and 
objeRed that that Oath extended no further than to the Conſul that was dead 3 nevertheleſs 
Livy tells us; That ſuch'was the peoptcs tenderneſs and veneration for Religion, that they 
choſe rather to follow the Conſul,than to ſtrain and prelume upon their Conſciences, giving 
this reaſon for it. - : 
Nondum hec , que nanc tenet ſeculum , negligentia denm venerat, nec interpretands ſibi 
ſque jurjurandam, & leges aptas faciebat. 

an wa of the Ss hid bet overſpread this Age, was ot then come to that beight, nor- 
did every man interpret his Oaths,and accommodate his Laws,to bis own intereſt and —— 

- Upon which the Tribunes perceiving their danger, and that if they perfiſted, they ſhould 
run a hazard of being utterly extinguiſhed 3 they came to an agreement with the Conſul, 
received his Orders, obliged themſelves not to infiſt upon the Lex Terentilla for a Twelve- 
month, incaſe the Confuls for the ſame time would forbear drawing ont the people. And 
thus you ſee how. by pretence of Religion, the Senate overcame a'dithculty, which without 
it, it could never have done. 


— 


CHAP. XIV. 


The Romans were wont to interpret their Auſpices with accommodation to their 
own pleaſures and deſigns 3; and when at any time they were forced to trdiiſgreſs, 
they managed it wiſely, and pretended to be very preciſe 3 and if any body raſbly 
deſpiſed them, he was ſure to be puniſh d. | | 


Mong the Gentiles, Anjuries were a of their Religion. (as I have faid elſe- 
A where) and they concribuces not oli wks well being of- the Roman Common- 
wealth ; for which:reaſon the Romans had themvin particular care , above any other Ordi- 
nance, and madeuſe of themrim the creation of Conſuls, in Ghonndatcbingel Zacertaians 
in drawing out their Armies, in their Battels and and in every other buſineſs 
of importance, wherher Mi or Civil; nor w ever. begin an Expedition, till: 
heyked p cd theSoldiers that the Gods had promiſed themſbccels; Among the ſeveral 
Orders 4 re br ent ro ,, who were to give their preſages before 
ever they fought with Enemy : If the Pullen, over which they had inſpe&ion, Eat, it 
was agood Omen,. and they might with confidence engage 3 if they did not Eat, It was an- 
ill fign,and nas Har yo —_— — — rr — — pr Enter- 
pnzes were went roundly e ps ices were 
averſe, but aCted with great nicety and cunning, that it might not ſeem done in detiance of 
Religion : Way cans 71 [ before his Battel with' the Samnites 
after which they never recovered.” For being drawn ap with his Ariny againſt the Sanmites, 
with all viſible advantage, and being willing to fall on, he cofactanded the Pallarii to try 
their ] tz the Chickens refuſing to peck{\ was a great trouble to the chief of the 
Pullarii, who obſerved the ar fl Soldiers, and the great contidence of the Ge- 

the Omen-was 


. neral; thatan occaſion therefore a Victory might not be taken from the Army, 
he rerurn'd anſwer to the Conſul that 3 Papirixs put his Men immedt- 
ately into Batcalia, and advanced againſt the Enemy z but ſome of the.P/{arii having, told 
it up and down among the Soldiers, that the Pulletsdid noc-eat,it came to the ny x 

| apirins, 


= —— 0 _— 
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Papirins, Nephew to the Conſul, who in great hift advertifing his Uiickle, received his 

er Sprites be jou diet nd ſet your Onder to my bo Forty Arinytbs Avia 

cix are good; if the  ba# told rive falſe, tbe Mitfortne will be to him 5 and” that "the 

event might correſpond to his Prognoſtick, he commanded the P#I2#i to be plate® in the- 

front of > Baer? 3-Dids Coitnnknd execured', it hapned by accident as' they were 
vancing to the fight, the chic of the P 


Soldiers, which told ro-theConſal, Now (ſaid he) off will B4 wall, the Got 
praſed, and the blood of the Author bas atton'd for his lye ;, arid {6 by 4 jos Fheohwora tr on 
tion of his __ the Awſpice, he went on to the Combat, his Army taking no potice 
that he had vio their Religion. Had Appixs Pulcher been fo ingenious in Sicily in the 
firſt Punick War, it had fared better with hin wherr he came home, bur being to fight the 
Carthaginian Army, he conſulted the Pullarii, who informing him that the Pullen would 
not cat, We will ſee then (ſaid he) if they will drink, and cauſed them to be thrown into 
the Sea' : and coming afterwards to in Engagernent, his Army was defeated; himſelf con- 
demn'd at his return, and Papiris not {5 thuch' becauſe 06e Tad prevailed;atd the 
the other was beaten, as becauſe one had prudently evaded the Omen, and the other raſhly 
defyed it : and theſe 4ugaries were invented for no other end, bit that che Sofdjers right 
to the hight with more confidence and alacriry3: for their alacrity wes obſerved to contri- 
Fate much to their ſucceſs ;' and this praſtice was ſo forrunare ©o the Rimions, that foreign 
Governments began to make uſe of it; as I ſhalt ſhow by one Exaryple ir the following 
Chapter. 6 2 - Py 


———_ 
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CHAP. XV, 


How the Sartinites iwthe extremity of their affairs, as their laſ 
refuge, had recourſe to Religion. | 


j emabhad feng rang Beware, fought ſeveral Battels with them; and& 
in the laſt fight in T»/cany, were ſo utterly broken , that their Army was defiroyed, 
their chick Officers lain, and the Tuſcans, Gauls, and Umbri (their allies) uncapable ob 
| ns - mig bang x rae ſo that Livy tells us, Nec ſmis, nee externis viribus jend 


are poterant, tamen bello nou abſtinebant, adeo ne infeliciter quidem defenſe libertatis tedebar, 


& vinci, quam non, tentare vittoriam Malebart, That though they were reduced to fuch a 
condition, T hat they could neither ſupport themſelves by their own ftrength, nor the ſupplies of 
their Friends, yet they continued the War 1 ſo that the wnbappimeſt of their defence could 
net diſcourage them, but they choſt rather t0 be conquered ,, than not to try for the Vitioryi 
Hereupon knowing that no Victory is to be expected, whete the Soldier is: diffident 5 and 
that nothing enhanſes them like a Religious opinion 3 & their Iat-effort, they concluded 
(by the Miniſtery of Ovixs Paccixs their Prieſt) to revive an old Ceremony, which they did 
in this manner 3 Altars being erected , and folemn- Sacrifice made , betwixt the 
Altar, and the bones of the ViRtims, the Officers having firſt yortvnever upon-any 
w cr to abandon the fight 3 the Soldiers were called over one by one, and in the ſamie 


el of hotror , they 
cauſed them to take their Oaths to be at the Commiand of their z never to 
fm, they img juynem upon chemi hw ex oe of et ing 

a) upon es, and theit race. | | 
(crupulous, andunwilling to ſwear, mote killed np0tthe place, which firuck ſuch terror 
into the reſt, that none them: refuſed. - And that this Cereniony might be performed: 


E 


; | their Helmets, in which poſtare 
tot fat from Aquilonis ; Papirias was ſent againſt them, and in his Speech to 
e had this Non enins Griftar visinera facere, & pits, bags 
lam. | For their feathers made no wounds, wor could 


darts of the-Roccans; | And totake off 
yroray of might make 
be than/an + 


with more | thete being 40000 Men in the field , half of theni were 
DER” ek Bones of aches , 


Fl 


: 
þ 
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Roman virtue, and the of their own frequent misfortunes prevaili inſt all the 
forc'd _— which cither their Oath or their Religion could give __—_ "Neverthelch 
Pie lenle of it was Viſible, ſeeing they made uſe of it as their laſt remedy, when they had 
no other hopes to recover their ſpirits. 1 ; 

This might poſſibly have been better brought in among my forein diſcourſes, but depending 
upon one of the ancienteſt and moſt important Ceremonies of the Roman Common-wealth, 
leſt I ſhould divide my matter, and give too much occalion to look back, I thought it nor 
improper to inſert it 1n this place. 


_ 
Hm_— 


CHAP. XVL 


f 


A people accuſtomed to the dominion-of a Prince, though by accident they may 
acquire their liberty, yet it is with great difficulty, if they maintain it. 


TF the Records of ancient Hiſtory will ſerve our turn, it is manifeſt by many examples, that 
a people born and bred up in ſubjecion to a Prince;cannot without great di preſerve 
its liberty, if by any accidentit attains it, as the Romans did upon the expullion of the Tar- 
quins &not without reaſon; for the people is like a wild beaſt,(which,though naturally hierce, 
diſpoſed to live in the woods,and to find out dens and coverts to conceal it ſelt ) yet having 
been always brought up as it were in priſon and ſervitude, if by accident it breaks its bonds, 
and eſcapes out into the field, it is in a maze, knows not whither to run, where to ſuſtain, or 
where to conceal it ſelf, as having been accuſtomed to bondage and continement 3 by which 
means, if worth the looking after, it is cafily recovered. It is the ſame with a people which 
has lived always in ſubjeRion, who, underſtanding nothing, of publick offence os defence, 
and knowing as little of Princes as Princes do of them, are with the greateſt caſe imagina- 
ble reduced to a yoke which is commonly mote grievous than what they eſcaped from be- 
fore 3 and this happens to them where they are not totally debauched (tor where the Maſs 
is corrupted, they cannot ſubſiſt a moment): I ſpeak now of thoſe where the malignity is 
not ſo diffuſed, but that there are ſtill left more good men than bad; in' which caſe another 
difficulty does likewiſe occur, and that is, when-ever the yoke of is ſhaken off, and' 
liberty ſet up, it follows continually that many enemies are created, whoſe intereſt it is to 
ſubvert it, and no friends made that ſhall have any advantage by ſupporting it. By ene- 
- mics I mean all thoſe privado*s and favouritcs of Princes who have enjoyed the preferments 
and wealth of their Maſter, and cannot but be diſguſted to find themfelyes diſpofſeſſed , 
wherefore they are conſtantly ready to take any occation of reſtoring their old Prince, that ' 
they themſelves might be reſtored to their authorityand employment. And for friends 
whoſe intereſt it is that (upon the ſhaking off their tyrant) their k ſhould be preſer- 
ved , they are not to be expected, becauſe in free States, honours offices are confer'd 
npon ſuch as by their virtue, ſome atchievement for the benefit of the Common- 
wealth, or ſome other honourable action have ſeemed to deſerve them : and when & man 
receives no more than what he thinks he has deſerved, he afcribes it to his own merits ra- 
ther than to the liberality of the State, and holds himſelf not obliged. Beſides, the com- 
mon utility reſulting from a free State, though it be in their power, is not at all in their 
knowledg 3' for who is it that conſiders, or takes care that every man enjoys quietly what 
God has given him 3 that their wives be not diſhonoured, their children abuſed, ncr their 
fellows = tomato 5. yew ny 6 _ bound to any man for doing him 
no things being (o, a newly acquired, never creates ſuch friends as 
will be belf ſo ſolicitous for its conſervation, as thoſe enemies who have been diſpoſſefſed 
of their fortunes and preferments, will be to undermine it, and reſtore their old Maſter 
again: and if it be enquired what courſe is to be taken againſt the inconveniencies and 
diſorders which follow thereupon 3 there is not a mare ecfhcacious, ſafer, and more 
remedy, than to kill the ſons of Bratzs, who (as Hiſtory-tells us) entred into a conſpiricy 
inſt che State, with other young Gentlemen of Rome, for no other reaſon but becauſe 
could not be fo looſe and Og yi gs asif- their 
freedoms were incompatible, and the liberty people was e to them : where- 
fore he wm tes Te people, whether by the way of Monarchy or Republick, 
and does not ſecure himſelf of thoſe who are adverſe'to the change, mult never think to 


cftcQ, or at leaſt to enjoy it long: and: on the other ſide, it is convenient he ſhould know 

the infelicity-of thoſe Frinces who cannot ſecure their Dominion without murder and 

blood 3 by which mears the multitudes inceaſed, and become mortally their cnemics : - 
| w 


— 
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who has but few enemies may ſecure it the better; but where the multitude is provoked, no 
ſecurity is to be had 3 and the more cruelty is uſed, the weaker the Government 3 { that 
when all's done, the ſureſt remedy is.to indulge the people, and make them your friends. 
And now ( ou I may ſeem ſomething contufed and immethodical in ſpeaking ſometimes 
of a Prince, and then of a Republick) I (hall cake the liberty to do it here briefly, that 1 may 
have no occaſion hereafter. A Prince therefore who, by uſurping upon the liberties of 
the people, has made them his enemies, (if he defires to reconcile himſelf) is above a!} 
things to conſider what the people affeQ, and he ſhall find it to conſiſt principally in two 
things3 one is, revenge upon thoſe who have been inſtrumental in their flavery 3 and the 
other is reſtitution of their liberty. In the firſt the Prince may gratify thera fully, in the 
ſecond but in part. Of the firſt we have an exaQ inſtance. Clearchns Governour of He- 
raclis being baniſhed for his tyranny, a controverſy betwixt the Nobility and the Commons 
hapning afterwards in that Town, it fell out, that the Nobility finding themſelves the 
weaker, addreſſed to Clearchur, and having entred into confederacy with him, thcy gave 
him admiſſion, and yg People, he took away their libert'ez, But Clearchus 
perceiving himſelf in the clutches of che Nobility, and not only ſubje& to their inſolence, 
(which was neither to be ſatiated nor corrected) but to the rage and fury of the multitude, 
which could by no means digeſt his encroachments upon their liberty, he refolved at one 
blow to rid himſelf of his Grandees, and reconcile himſelf to the people, and taking his 
opportunity, he cut off all his —_— great ſatisfaQtion-to the reſt. The other 
thing which they deſire with ſo much fervour is reſtitution of their liberty, in which the 
Prince cannot totally comply without degrading himſelf: he is therefore to examine upon 
what grounds the people are ſo fond of ir, and he will find that ſome few indeed are zea» 
lous for their liberty, in hopes of office and preferment ; but the greateſt part defire it only 
to be ſecure againſt oppreſſion, and to live comfortably, and at caſe. For in all Governments, 
whether Republick or Monarchical, forty or fifty men go away with all the commands and 
offices of importance, which number = ſmall, it isno hard matter for a Prince to ſecure 
himſelf againſt then, by cutting them off, or by ſuch addition to their former advantages 
as may in meaſure oblige them. 
The reſt, whoſe aim is only to live quietly, are caſily fatisfied by conſtituting ſuch Laws 
and Ordinances as may make the power of the Prince conſiſtant with the ſecurity of the 


people. If a Prince does this, and be obſerved upon no accident whatever to violate their. 


_ the people will quickly be contented, and believe themſelves ſafe; And of this the 
Kingdom of France is an examples being quiet, and at peace, becauſe the Kings are bound 
by innumerable Laws, which comprehend the ſecurity of the ſubje 3 for by the firſt in- 
ſtitution of that Monarchy, the Rives have the diſpoſition of their Revenue, and the ma» 
nagement of their Armjes, but in every thing elſe they are circumſcribed by the Laws. That 
Prince therefore, or Common-wealth, which at its firſt ereQtion ſecures not je (elk, is obliged 
to do it at the tirſt opportunity, as the Romans did when they murdered the'ſons of Brutus, 
and he that flips it will repent when *tis too late : for the people of Kome (not yet entirely 
corrupted) having recovered their liberty, it was ſufficient to maintain it, that they made 
away the Bruti, and extinguiſhed the Tarquins, which otherwiſe was not to have been done, 
had the whole maſs and body of the people been debauched, as I ſhall ſhew in the following 
Chapter. 


"Os 


CH AP. XVIL. 


A people wholly corrupted in their manners, may poſſibly recover their liberty, 
ty but they will find inſuper able diffiwls to maintain it. 


ity, in my opinion, myſt of 

n; Fa for if the cor- 
fuption of to the third ſucceſſion, it 
would caſily among,the people 3 and that being infected, nothing could 
have preſerved the City, much leſs have reſtercd it to its former vigour and on 3 
bur the trunk being anly in the head 3 by taking off that, the 
members were capable ct bei and their liberty recovered. And this ma 
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by accident the courage and fortune of ſome good Citizen concurs to its preſervation 3 and 
even then its liberty will be continued no longer than the lite of that perſon 3 as it hapned 
ih Siracuſe, which remained free during the lives of Dion and Timoleon, (though in different 
times) but when they were dead, it relapſed, and fell under the ſame tyranny as before; 
but the moſt evident example of all was in Rome, which City having turned out the Tar. 
quins, found out a way of ſetting up, and maintaining their _ a long time yet when 
Ceſar was ſlain, and Caligula, Nero, and the whole race of the Ceſars extirpated; the Ro. 
mans were ſo far from W__ ing it, that they could not ſo much as introduce the leaſt 
form or appearance of liberty 3 and the reaſon of that diverſity in the ſame City was no 
other, but becauſe in the time of the Tarquins the people were not generally ſo vitious as 
afterwards in the reign of Caligula and Nero: for at the expulſion of the Tarquins,to poſſeſs 
the people then againſt tyranny,it was ſufficient to tender them an oath,by which they enga- 
ged never to admit lingle perſon again in Rome:whereas afterwards,upon the death of Ceſar 
and the reſt, neither the authority nor rigour of Bratxs, with all his Legions in the Eaſt, 
was able to diſpoſe the people to the aſſertion of that liberty which ſo happily had been ſer 
up by the firſt of Brutzs his name. So ſtrangely had the Faftion of Marins diffuſed their 
poiſon among the Commons, of which Ceſar being head, he had opportunity of blinding, 
the people, and coaxing them into ſervitude fo flily, they could not perceive the yoke into 
which they were thruſting their necks. Though this example of the Romans be pregnant 
enough, yet it is not brought in for any want in our own times. Fcr in Naples and Milan 
the manners of the people being totally debauched, nothing could do, no opportunity could 
reſtore them to a condition of liberty. *Tis true, upon the death of Phijip Viſconti, the 
Milaneſes attempted, but they could never effe& it. For which reaſon it was very happy 
for the Romans that their Kings diſcovered their depravity ſo ſoon 3 for by that mcans they 
were driven out before their wickedneſs could dilate, and ſpread it ſelf — the people z 
which if it had done, the troubles and tumults which ſucceeded thereupon had never had fo 
good end, as to make rather for the advantage than prejudice of the City : from whence it 
may be infer'd, that where the multitude is not corrupt, tumults and diſorders do no very 
great miſchief; where it is corrupt, Laws may be well conſtituted and provided, and yet 
do no good, unleſs executed by ſome perſon ſo ſeverely, that the people are compelled to 
obſerve them, and by ſirit obſervation. to become good 3 which is a thing I can neither 
ſay has hapned hitherto, or promiſe it ever will. For it is clear, (as I ſaid before) that a 
City declining, upon the corruption of the Maſs, can never recover, unleſs it be by the virtue 
and magnanimity of ſome ative Citizen, who takes the adminiſtration of Juſtice into his 
own hands, and ſees every thing, faithfully performed 4 and even then, that good man is 


' no ſooner in his grave, biit the people are in their old ſervitude again. Thus it fell out 


with the Thebans; Epaminondas, by his virtue and condu@t, enabled thema to keep up a 
form of a Common=wealth whilſt he was alive,but,alas, at his death it was quickly diflolved 
the reaſon is, becauſe no man is ſufficiently long lived, to reclaim a City that has been long 
accuſtomed to licentiouſnels, and to reduce it to be good. So that though it happens to 
have ſuch a good man among them, and he lives a long time 3 nay, though there be two 
ſucceſhons of good men, if the third (as I ſaid before) be defeCtive, all goes to wrack, it 
mult neceſſarily be ruined, unleſs by many dangers, and great effuſion of blood it happens 
to be preſerved; becauſe that corruption which renders it ſo unapt and indiſpofed to a free 
lite, proceeds from the great inequality in that City 3 and to reduce _ to an equality, 
extraordinary ways mult be uſed which few people know, and fewer will take, as ſhall be 
ſhewn more particularly in another place. 


CHAP, XVIII. 


A corrupt City having made it ſelf free, how its liberty may be maintained; 
and not having made it ſelf, how its liberty may be procured. 


I Think I ſhall not be extravagant, if to what has been faid already, T add another yony ; 
Whether, in a corrupt Ciry, a free State be maintained (if by any accident it be fet 
up)3 or, if there be no ſuch thing already, how it is to be obtained ? I anſwer, both of 
them are hard 3 and though a cextain rule cannot be preſcribed, (unleſs we knew the degrees 
of its corruption) 3 nevertheleſs, ir being good that every thing be fairly difcuſt, this que- 
ſtion ſhall not be ſuffered to paſs, 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall preſuppoſe, that the City of which I ſpeak is corrupt in extremity, and in thac 
caſe the difficulty encreales with proportion 3 for no Laws nor Cuſtoms can reftraiii an uni. 
verſal depravity 3 becauſe, as good Cuſtoms cannot ſubliſt without good Laws, To good 
Laws cannot be exccuted without good Cultoms: beſides, the Laws which are made in the 
minority. and innocence of a Common-wealth, are not ſuitable or efficacious when it is' © 
grown wicked and robuſt; for the Laws of a City do vary upon ſeveral accidents and emer- 
gencies, but the Statutes and fundamental Orders are ſeldom ot never changed, for which 
reaſon new Laws are not ſo neceſſary afterwards, as good Statutes at firſt : but to illuſtrate 
it farther. By ancient Statute and Cuſtom time out of mind , the Commigri-wealth of 
Kome was divided betwixt the Senate and the People, and all authority was derived either 
from the People, or Senate, ot I ribunes, or Confſuls; as alſo their creation of Magiſtrates, 
and enaQting of Laws: theſe Cuſtoms were little (if at all ) changed in all the revolutions 
of that State 3 but the Laws for puniſhing malefaQtors, and regulating enormities, were 
enacted or tepealed as the exorbitance of the people did fluctuate and require, as the ſump- 
tuary Laws, the Law againſt adultery, ambition, and ſeveral others, inſtituted from time to 
time, as the Citizens grew corrupter. But the old cuſtoms of State being retained, (though 
tainted, and ſharing in the corruption of the people) the reviving of old Laws, or intro- 
ducing of new, was not ſufficient to keep the Citizens good, but it would have contributed 
much, had the old Cuſtoms been reform*d when thoſe new Laws were introduced, and a 
new form of Government ſet up : for that thoſe aticient Cuſtoms are of no uſe or advan- 
tage where a City is overflown with ſuch a deluge of corruption, is apparent by their me- 
thods in the creation of Magiſtrates, and the exhibition of Laws. The Conſulſhip, nor 
any other office or dignity was riever confer'd by the people of Rome upon any body but by 
formal application, which Cuſtom was originally very good, becauſe none ſought for them 
who was conſcious of being unfit 3 foraſmuch as to be repulſed was a diſhonourable thing, 
and to make himſelf fit, every man choſe to be virtuous. But afterwards the manners 
of the people growing o fatally corrupt, this Cuſtom loſt its primitive convenience, and 
became not only uſeleſs but pernitious 3 for they who had moſt power, not they who had 
moſt virtue and capacity, pretended to the Magiſtracy 3 the poor and the virtuous not da- 
ring to appear for fear of an ignominious repulſe : but this inconvenience (like the City it 
ſelf) was not the produdt of a day, it ſtole into the Common-wealth, lay concealed, en- 
creaſed, and exerted it (elf by degrees, as all other inconveniencies do. For having con- 

ered Afﬀfrice and Afia, and reduced the greateſt part of Greece, the Romans began to hug 
Jemſelves in their liberty, as not knowing any enemy they ought in reaſon to feaf : this 
ſecurity and unhappy ſcarcity of enemies was the occation that in their creation of Conſuls 
the people of Rome to regard' riches and favour more than ability and virtue; prefering 
ſuch perſons as could entertain and treat people handſomely, before ſuch as were Ss th 
could only conquer their enemies; afterwards, from thoſe who were moſt plaulible, they 
came down, and created ſuch as were moſt powerful ; fo that perſons of virtue and capa- 
city were totally excluded. In the making of Laws, 4 Trib#xe and any one Citizen had 
power to propoſe any thing to the rage which they thought of importance to the pub- 
lick 3 before whom it was canvas'd and diſcuſs'd, every man having free liberty to obje&, 
or promote it (as his judgment directed.) before it could paſs. - | | 

And this Cuſtom was good likewiſe whilſt the Citizens were fo too; for it was always, 
and is ſtill convenieut, that if any man be wiſer than the reſt, and cari contrive any thing 
for the ſecurity or benefit of the publick, that he have liberty to propoſe it 3 and it is as uſe- 
ful on the other ſide, every man have the the ſame freedom to ventilate and examine it'3 
that all being well argued, and every mans opinion heard, the beſt may be choſen. Bur as 
the Citizens grew corrupt, this Cuſtom grew incommodious: none but great men propoſed 
any thing to the people, and what they did was not for the common, but their own private 

intereſt, and which was worſe, no man had the liberty to diſpute it 3 ſo that the people were 

either circumvented, or forced to conſent to their own ruine and deſtruction. So then, to 

have maintained Rome free in ſach an age of corruption, it was neceſſary, as they, altered 

their Laws according to the prevalence of each vice, ſo they ſhould have altered their fun- 

damentals, in the making of Laws, and creation of Magiſtrates ; for the ſame Cuſtoms are 

not equally convenient where the people are not equally good, no more than the forms can 

be alike where the matter is contrary. Burt *tis worth our enquiry whether theſe Cuſtoms 

be to be reform'd at a blow, as ſoon as their inconvenience is deſcried, or by -” before 

every body obſerves them. 1 ſay both ot them are almoſt impoſhble: for to alter them by 

degrees, requires ſome wiſe and ſagacious Citizen, that can foreſee the dangers at a diſtance, 
ind trace them to their firſt cauſes 3 but of ſuch perſons perhaps a City may never ſee one, 

or if it does, how hard is it for him to perſwade other a” people accuſtomed to.2 
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ay are not caſily got out of it, eſpecially when the miſchicf is rather in probability than 
_ . And w_ theſe old Cuſtoms are to be reformed, (as appearing unprofitable 
and dangerous for the Common-wealth) though they be eaſily diſcovered, they are hard tg 
be removed, eſpecially at oncez becauſe the common maſs being infected, common wayg 
are foo weak 3 and recourſe muſt be had to extraordinary, as violence and arms ; for before 
the fabrick of the Government can be changed and modelled to your defire, *tis neceſſary 
above all things to make your ſelf Maſter of the City, and to be able to diſpoſe of it ar 
your pleaſure : and becauſe to reform a State, and reduce it to a Civil Regiment, preſup- 
poſes a good man 3 and to uſurp, and make ones ſelf Prince by violence, preſuppoſes an il! ; 
therefore it ſeldom falls out that a man makes himſelf Prince by unjuſt means, be his 
ends never ſo good 3 nor will an ill man, who has made himſelf Prince, ever do good : it 
never falls into his thoughts to employ that authority well which he has unjuſtly acquir'd, 
From the cauſes aforeſaid therefore ariſes the difficulty ( or rather impoſſibility) in a-cor. 
rupt City, to maintain a free State, much leſs to erect one 3 and it there ſhould be any way 
found out to effet it, it would (in my judgment ) be neceſſary to frame it rather according 
to a Regal than a Popular State; that thoſe perſons whoſe inſolence is incorrigible by the 
Laws, may be bridled and reſtrained by ſome ſupreme Magiſtrate in the nature of a King; 
and to attempt any other way, muſt be cither vain and timerarious, or exorbitantly cruel, 
For though Cleomenes (being a ſingle perſon) killed the Epbori, (as is faid before) and Ro- 
mulus, his Brother, and Titus Tatixs, and afterwards employed their authority to the ad- 
vantage of the publick; yet it is to be conſidered, that the ſubjects neither of the one or 
the other were fo vitious or depraved as thoſe of whom we have treated in this Chapter, 
and therefore they were able to do what they pleaſed, and excuſe it when it was done. 


gn 


CH AP. XIX. 


Though « weak Prince ſueceeds an excellent, the Government may fland ; but 
if one weak, Prince ſucceeds another, 'tis impoſſible. 


lH the virtue and condu@t of Remulxrs, Name, and Twllixs (the three firſt Kings of Rome) 
be conſidered, it will be found to have been much for the advantage of that City to have 
its firſt King martial, and fierce 3 the ſecond King, quiet and religious 3 and the third (like 
the fuſt) active, and war-like again. For, as after the firſt inſtitution, it was neceſſary 
there ſhould be ſome-body to dilpoſe the people to ways of Religion, and civil converſa- 
tion fo it was neceſſary again after that, that the next King ſhould reaſſume the vj 
and magnanimity of their predeceſſor 3 otherwiſe the minds of the Citizens would have 
grown effeminate, and the City have become a prey to any of its neighbours. Whercforc 
it is to be conſidered, that a Prince not altogether ſo valiant and enterprizing, may main- 
tain the Government upon the ſcore of his Predeceſſor, and enjoy the fruits ot his courage 
and labour 3 but if it happens he be long lived, and that he is not ſucceeded by a martial 
Prince to revive the activity of the Founder, the Government muſt neceflarily be ruined. 
On the other ſide, if two Princes immediately ſucceeding, are martial and heroick, they are 
obſerved to do great things, and to advance the Government exceedingly : David, without 
doubt, was a perſon no lels excellent in military experience than in learning and wiſdom 3 
and ſo great was his courage, that he left his Kingdom to his Son Solomon in quiet and 
ce, who by arts of peace rather than war enjoyed it happily his time upon account of 
is Father 3 but he could not leave it to Reboboem as he had received it of his Father : for 
Rebobsam bcing ncither like his Grandfather in or his Father in wiſdom, ſucceeded 
ſcarcely to the lixt part of his Empire. Bajazet the Turkiſh Scholar, though more ſtudious 
of peace than of war, enjoyed the labours of Mabomet his Father, who having (like D- 
vid) ſubdued all his neighbours, left him a Kingdom entire, that might be y main- 
tained 3 but had (Bazjazer's Son) Selimws now reigning, taken after his Father, and not 
wo mother, that Empirc had been ruined; but he out-goes the glory of his Grand- 
ther. 

From hence may be obſcrved,that after an excellent and magnificent Prince,a puſillanimous 
may ſucceed, and the Governmene ſtand 3 but if one poor ſpirited Prince ons another 
immediatcly,'tis impoſſible it ſhould ſubliſt,unleſs (like Fraxce) it be ſupported by its old Cu- 
ſtoms and Laws : I call thoſe Princes weak and pulillanimous, who are not couverſant, nor 
addicted to the exerciſe of Arms, and do conclude, that the tranquillity of N»mas's Reign 
(which contigued for many years) was to be attributed to the courage and aRtivity of = 
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mulus, which was revived again in T»1/xs the third King, after whom follswed Ancus. 5 
Prince of ſo excellent a temper, that he knew how to comport as well in the califis of peace 
as the tempelis of war. His tirſt practice was gentle, and by methods of peace, but findin 
he was look'd upon as cffeminate, and grew contenptible to his neighbours, he nai 
the way to preſerve his dignity, was, to betake himfelt to martial courſes, and rmanage his 
affairs rather like Komulzs than Numa. From hence an uſctul example for all Princes may 
be taken, and it may be obſerved, that whoever is in the poſſeſſion of a State, and follows 
the example of Nama, may cither keep it, or loſe it, according to the different cirxcum- 
ſtances of fortune, or time. But he who imitates Romulus, and is arm'd with wiſdom and 
prowels, ſhall be ſure to keep it, unlels forme extraordinary and irrcliſtible power intervenes 
to ſupplant him. And *tis in probability to be thought, that had not the third King of 
Rome prov'd a martial Prince, and one who knew by his Arms to recover his declining re- 
putation, he could never (or with great dithculty ) have regaincd it, or performed thoſe 
exploits which he did afterwards : ſo that whilſt Rome was a Monarchy, and under the 
Government of Kings, it was under a double danger of deſiruction, cither by the mildneſs, 
orthe tyranny of its Prince. 


CHAP.XX. 


Two good Princes,immediately ſucceeding, may do great things ; and well-grounded 
Common-wealths having always a virtuous ſucceſſuon, their Conqueits and Ac- 
queiſitions muſt of neceſſity be according, 


wW hen Monarchy was baniſhed by the Romans, their dangers were baniſhed with theni, 
and they lay under no fear of cither weak Prince or Tyrant 3 for the command of 
the Empire was put into the hands of the Conſuls, who came to that authority, not by in- 
heritance , or any indirect: or. violent ambition, but by the ſuffrage. of the people, an 

were always excellent perſons. The City of Kome enjoying from time to time the benetic 
of their fortune and virtue, might without much difhculty arrive at the higheſt top of 
greatnels and dignity, (as it did.) in the ſame number of years as it was under the Govern- 
ment of Kings. For we ſec in the examples of Philip of Macedon, and his Soni Alexander 
the Great, that a ſuccefſion of two- martial: Princes ( without a peaceable interpoſed) is 
ſufficient to conquer the World, And it it were poſſible in a Monarchy, *tis caſy in a 
Common-wealth, in whoſe power it is to cle, not only two, but an jntinite aud continu- 
ed ſucceſion of virtuous perſons 3 fo that in a well-oxdered Common-wealth, the ſucceſſion 


is conſtantly good. | 


— W | / 


CHAP. XXL 


How much that Prince or Common-wealth is to be condemned, which negleFs 
to train up Souldiers of its own. 


Tx Princes and Common-wealths of our times, if to defend themſelves, or offend their 
enemy; (as occalion. ſerves) they be unable to bring \Souldicrs of theit own into+the 
Field, they may thank chemfelves, and acknow (with Taller) that: 'tis not ſo much 
want of capacity in their ſubjeQs, as waut of wiſdom in them for negleQing to train them. 
For when 7»{lus came to the Crown, Rome had been forty, years together in peace, (during 
all Nzma's Reign.) and there; was not a,man to be found who had ever ſeen the face of an 
enemy. neyexthelels bis own deſigns being martial, he refolyed to make no uſe of the Sam» 
nites or Twſdans, or any other Mercenarie, but as a wiſe Prince, todiſcipline his own ; and 
pres conn Jy em time he made em COIN ig Jt myo iers and 

« is nothing, more-certain, where men are unapt for war tis not in.che 
ſituation-ornacure of, the place, burin the carcleſnels or defect of the Magiſtrate of which 


we have a freſh and memorable cxample. There is ſcarce any body ign that of late 

years the Engliſh invaded France, and entertained no Souldiers but their own and yet, 
England had had no wars of thirty ycars beforc,and had neither Officer nor 

who had ever ſeen a Battel, they ventured to attaque a i where the Officers were 


excellent, the Souldiers very good, having bech trained up for ſeyeral years together in the 
Q q2 Italian 
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way are not caſily got out of it, eſpecially when the miſchief is rather in probability than 
bes. . And # a theſe old Cuſtoms are to be reformed, (as appearing unprofitable 
and dangerous for the Common-wealth) though they be cafily diſcovered, they are hard tg 
be removed, eſpecially at once3 becauſe the common maſs being infected, common wayg 
are foo weak 3 and recourſe muſt be had to extraordinary, as violence and arms 3 for before 
the fabrick of the Government can be changed and modelled to your deſire, *tis neceſſary 
above all things to make your ſelf Maſter of the City, and to be able to diſpoſe of it at 
your pleaſure : and becauſe to reform a State, and reduce it to a Civil Regiment, preſup- 
poſes a good man 3 and to uſurp, and make ones ſelf Prince by violence, preſuppoſes an il] ; 
therefore it ſeldom falls out that a man makes himſelf Prince by unjuſt means, be his 
ends never ſo good 3 nor will an ill man, who has made himſelf Prince, ever do good : it 
never falls into his thoughts to employ that authority well which he has unjuſtly acquir'd, 
From the cauſes aforeſaid therefore ariſes the difficulty (or rather impoſſibility) in a-cor. 
rupt City, to maintain a free State, much leſs to ereR one 3 and it there ſhould be any way 
found out to effe& it, it would (in my 7 qua ) be neceſſary to frame it rather according 
to a Regal than a Popular State that thoſe perſons whoſe inſolence is incorrigible by the 
Laws, may be bridled and reſtrained by ſome ſupreme Magiſtrate in the nature of a King; 
and to attempt any other way, muſt be either vain and timerarious, or exorbitantly cruel 
For though Cleomenes (being a ſingle perſon) killed the Epbori, (as is faid before) and Ro- 
mulus, his Brother, and Titxs Tatins, and afterwards employed their authority to the ad- 
vantage of the publick yet it is to be conſidered, that the ſubjects neither of the one or 
the other were fo vitious or depraved as thoſe of whom we have treated in this Chapter, 
and therefore they were able to do what they pleaſed, and excule it when it was done. 
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CH AP. XIX. 


Though « weak, Prince ſueceeds en excellent, the Government anay fland ; but 
if one weak, Prince ſucceeds another, 'tis impoſſible. 
d F 


If the virtue and condu@ of Romulxs, Nama, and Twllins (the three firſt Kings of Rome) 
be conſidered, it will be found to have been much for the advantage of that City to have 
its firſt King martial, and fierce 3 the ſecond King, quiet and religious 3 and the third (like 
the fuſt) active, and war-like again. For, as after the firſt inſtitution, it was neceſſary 
there ſhould be ſome-body to dilpoſe the people to ways of Religion, and civil converſa- 
tion; fo it was neceſſary again after that, that the next King ſhould reafſume the vj 
and magnanimity of their predeceſſor 3 otherwiſe the minds of the Citizens would have 
grown cfteminate, and the City have become a to any of its neighbours. Whercfore 
it is to be conſidered, that a Prince not al er ſo valiant and caterprizing, may main- 
tain the Government upon the ſcore of his Predeceſſor, and enjoy the fruits ot his 
and labour 3 but if it happens he be long lived, and that he is not ſucceeded by a martial 
Prince to revive the activity of the Founder, the Government muſt neceflarily be ruined. 
On the other ſide, if two Princes i lately ſucceeding, are martial and 5 9ary gears hae 
obſerved to do great things, and to advance the Government exceedingly : David, without 
doubt, was a perſon no lels excellent in military experience than in learning and wiſdom 3 
and ſo great was his courage, that he left his Kingdom to his Son Solomon in quiet and 
Pact, who by arts of peace rather than war enjoyed it happily his time upon account of 
is Father 3 but he could not leave it to Reboboam as he had received it of his Father : for 
Rebobam being neither like his Grandfather in his Father in wiſdom, ſucceeded 
ſcarcely to the lixt part of his Empire. Bajazet the Terkif Scholar, more ſtudious 
of peace than of war, enjoyed the labours of Mabomet his Father, who having (like Ds- 
vi) ſubdued all his neighbours, left him a Kingdom entire, that might be y main- 
tained 3 but had ('Bazjazer's Son) Selimes now reigning, taken after his Father, and not 
nn, that Empire had been ruined; but he out-goes the glory of his Grand- 
ther. 
- . From hence may be obſerved,that after an excellent and magnificent Prince,a puſillanimous 
way ſucceed, and the Government ſtand; but if one poor ſpirited Prince ods another 
immediately,'tis impoſkble it ſhould fubliſt,unleſs (like Fraxce) it be ſupported by its old Cu- 
ſtoms and Laws : I call thoſe Princes weak and pulillanimous, who are not coaverlant, nor 
addicted to the exerciſe of Arms, and do conclude, that the tranquillity of Numas's Reign 
(which contigued for many Years) was to be attributed to the courage and aQivity = K9- 
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mulus, which was revived again in T»1/xs the third King, after whom folldwed Ancurs, 4 
Prince of ſo excellent a temper, that he knew how to comport as well in the calitis of peace 
as the tempelis of war. His hirſt practice was gentle, and by methods of peace, but fndin 
he was look'd upon as cffeminate, and grew contenptible to his neighbours, he nai 
the way to preſerve his dignity, was, to betake himſelf ro martial courſes, and rhanage his 
affairs rather like Komulzs than Numa. From hence an uſeful example for all Princes may 
be taken, and it may be obſerved, that whoever is in the poſſeſſion of a State, and foltows 
the example of Nams, may cither keep it, or loſe it, according to the different cirxcum- 
ſtances of fortune, or time. But he who imitates Romulus, and is arm'd with wiſdom and 
prowels, ſhall be ſure to keep it, unleſs ſome extraordinary and irrcliſtible power intervenes 
to ſupplant him. And *tis in probability to be thought, that had not the third King of 
Rome prov'd a martial Prince, and one who knew by his Arms to recover his declining re+ 
putation, he could never (or with great dithculty) have regaincd it, or performed thoſe 
exploits which he did afterwards : ſo that whilſt Rome was a Monarchy, and under the 
Government of Kings, it was under a double danger of deſtruction, either by the mildneſs, 
orthe tyranny of its Prince. 


S— a the. 


CHAP.XX. 


Two good Princes, immediately ſucceeding, may do great things ; and well-grounded 
Common-wealths having always a virtuous ſucceſſion, their Conqueits and Ac- 
quuiſitions muſt of nece/ſity be according, 


W hen Monarchy was baniſhed by the Romans, their dangers were baniſhed with theni, 
and they lay under no fear of cither weak Prince or Tyrant 3 for the command of 
the Empire was put into the hands of the Conſuls, who came to that authority, not by jn- 
heritance ,,or any indirect or. violent ambition, but by the ſuffrage. of the people, an 

were always excellent perſons. The City of Kome enjoying from time to time the benefic 
of their fortune and virtue, might without much difhculty arrive at the higheſt top of 
greatnels and dignity, (as it did) in the ſame number of yur as it was under the Govern- 
ment of Kings. For we ſec in the examples of Philip of Macedon, and his Sori Alexander 
the Great, that aſuccefſion of two. martial- Princes ( without a peaceable interpoſed) is 
ſufficient to conquer the World. And if it were poſſible in a Monatchy, *tis caly in a 
Common-wcalch, in whoſe power it is to cle, not only two, but an infinite aud continu» 
ed ſucceſſion of virtuous perſons 3 fo that in a well-ordered Common-wealth, the ſucceſſion 
is conſtantly good. | | 


CHAP. XXL 


For when 7w/lus-came to the;Crown, Rome had been forty, years together in peace, (during 
al Nams'sReign.) and there-was not.a,man. to be found. who had ever ſeen the face. of an 


there is nothing, more-certain, than that where men are unapt for war, the.fault is -in.che 
ary were the place, bur in the carcleſne(s or detect of the Magiſtrate of which 


the Engliſh invaded France, pv paler no Souldiers but their own >. aud pet 


Bactel, co attaque a pres at. w here the Officers Vera 
excellent, the Souldiers very good, having been trained up for ſeyeral years together fa 
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Tralian wars. This proceeded from the prudence of the Prince, and the excellence of that 
Government,in which (though in times of puen) the exerciſe of Arms 1s not intermitted; 
Pelopidas and Epiminondas havin relieved Theber, and reſcued it from the tyranny of the 
Spartans, finding themſelves in the middle of a ſervile and efteminate people, they { or« 
dered it by their virtue and diſcipline, that they brought them to the uſe of Arms, took the 
held with them againſt the Spartans, and overthrew them. From whence that Hiſtorian 
infers, that there are Souldiers not only in Lacedemen, but where-ever there are men, if 
there be any body to exerciſe and train them 3 which Twizs performed moſt exquifitly 
among the Romans,and as moſt excellently expreſſed by Virgil, in theſe words. 


-—====——== Deſideſq, movebit 
Tullus in arms viros.. 


No ſoft unaQtive people Tallns knows, 
But trains up all promiſcuouſly to blows. 


tt 


CH A P. XXIL 


What is to be obſerved from the Combat betwixt the three Roman Horatii, 
and the three Alban Curiatii. 


Y Articles betwixt Twllus King of Rome, and Metizs King, of Alba, it was 

that whichſoever of the two hides ſhould overcome, that King ſhould have the do- 
minion of the other. The Cmriatii were all killed 3 but one of the Horatii being left, 
Metixs and his Albans fell into ſfubjeftion to the Romans. 

Horatizs er SRO ITN Og i of his (who was 
married to one of wriatit) lamenting the loſs of her Husband, in a great paſſion 
he killed her; for which inhumanity being t to his trial, he was, after many argu+ 
ments, diſcharged, but more upon his Fathers interceſſion than his own merits. In which 
accident there were three things conſiderable 3 that we are never to venture our whole for- 
tune upon the ſucceſs of a Party 3 another is, that offences and deſerts are not equally re- 
warded in a well-ordered City ; the third, that nv compaRt is well made, where the per- 
formance is or t to be ſuſpeRted. For to become ſervile, and im ſubjeRtion © another 
City, is a thing of ſuch moment and importance, that fr is not to be believed, that any 
Prince or State whatſoever ſhould be content that theix ſhonld be expoſed to the 
ſucceſs or courage of three of their Citizens 3 and this was tin Metis ; for 
upon the Victory of the Romans he ſeemed to acquicſce, and promiſed obedience, as 
Articles was agreed, yet in the firſt Expedition the Romans undertook againſt the Veientes, 
*tis manifeſt he would have deceived Twlls, as one who repented of the covenants which 
he had made: but becauſe of the third we have ſpoken krgely alrcady, in the next two 
Chapters we ſhall ſpeak only of the other two. 


CHAP. XXIIL 


That our whole fortune is nat to be ventured on part 'of or force, and that 
for that reaſon the keeping of paſſes i —_  Roeal 


T was never thotghe diſctetion to put your whole fortune in danger, unleſs your whole 
| Lie was ready to defend it- ' This error is comtnitted feveralways+ one is when, like 
Tutu and Metizr, they commit the fortune and: virtue of fo many men as-eicher of them 
had in their Army, 6 the fortane and virtue of three part perſons, which was but 
a pitiful part of ather of their ſtrength, not conſidering how, by that all che 
which their Predeceffors had taken to eſtabliſh their liberty; and enable their fellow 
itizens to defend ir, was rendred vain and incffeQual, by it into the power of three 
perſons to deftroy 'it;/ than which (in my 
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room enough for your whole power, it is uncertain and dangerous 3 and that which per- 
ſwades me to be of that opinion, is the —_—_ of ſuch as having been invaded by a potent 
Enemy, though their Country was environcd with Mountains and Rocks, yet they would 
mot attend, and engage the Enemy upon the paſſes or Mountains, but marched out of their 
holds to encounter him or elle (which is as bad) they forſook their advantages, and 
expeted him in ſome plain or convenient place within : And che reaſon js (as atoreſaid,) 
becauſe many men cannot be brought to defend ſuch places as are Rocky, for want of ſab- 
fiſtance 3 and the paſſage being {iraight, it can receive but few people, and by conſequence 
is not able to ſuſtain the inſalr of avery Army, and the Enemy may bring as many as 
he pleaſes to attack it, becauſe his bulinels is not to tix there, but topals thorow and be gone: 
whercas he who is to defend it, cannot be in any conſiderable Body, being (by realon of 
the uncertainty of the Enemies approach) to lye there continually , - rs (as I faid be- 
fore.) the placesare both barren and ſtraight.. Having loſt therefore that paſs which you 
» imagined to keep, and upon which your Army and People did wholly rely, the remainder 
of your Army, and Subjects are poſleſſed with ſuch a fear, that you can have no farther 
trial of their courage, but all to wrack, and ; your whole fortune loſt, but with part of 
your Army. With what ilculey Honiba? paſſed the Alps betwixt France and Lombardy, 
and betwixt Lombardy and Tuſcany, there is no body i nt; nevertheleſs the Romans 
choſe rather to attend him upon the Tefin, and aftetwards in the plain of Arezzo, where 
the danger was equal both to the Enemy and them, than to carry their Army up into the * 
clouds upon the Rocks and the Snow, to be conſumed by the incommodity of the place, 
before the Enemy cameat them. And whoſoever ſhall read Hiſtory deliberately, ſhall find 
few great Captains that would coop chemlelves up in fach paſſes and ſtraights, not only 
for & reaſons aboveſaid, but becauſe all of them cannot be Rtop'd, the Mountains in that 
_ Ir ields, having not only their Roads and High-ways, but by-patbs 
paſſages, which though not obſerved by Strangers, arc well enough known to the In- 
habitants, who will be always ready to condudt the Enemy , to remove them farther off 
who lye conſtantly upon them. Ot this a late Example may be brought, in the year 1515. 
when Francis King of France delign'd to paſs into Italy for the recovery of Lombardy, the 
great objeRtion by thoſe who were againlt the Expedition, was, That the Swizzers 
ont purge bis paſſage over the Mountains, which argument was found idle afterwards, 
for the King of France waving two or three places which they had guarded, paſſed by a 
photons unknown way, and was upon their backs in I:aly, before they perceiv'd him 
that bel ta elly ſurprized, the Enemy quiteed his Poſts, and retired into Italy, and 
alt the ſubmirted tv the Frexch; they bting deccived in their pinton, who 
thought the Freneb were with more Eaſe and Conyenicnce to be obſtructed in the 
raitis. 
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CH A P. XXIV. 


In well Ordered Goorrnments, offence and deſert are never ſet one againi# the 
other , but he who does well, is vewurfled, and be who doe; otherwiſe , is 


ah. nnd _ II 


He merits of Horatins were very having by his own fangle valor and condu@, 
Þ bverconie the Cariati: 3 after which he committed a mpſt abominable aQ, in killing 
his own Siſter : which Murther was fo hainous in the. Eyes of the Romans, that he was 

to a Trial for his life, though hisdeferts were fo freſh andconfiderable 3 which at 
tirſt tight ſeem ingrateful in the people 3 but he who examines it ſiritly, and weighs how 


SR 


reaſon is, becauſe ſn a'well 
for doing ill, for puniſhment being 
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then it is very neceſſary for diſcouragement from ill aCtions, to recompence good, which 

was the pradtice in Kome, and _y Ay a Common-wealth is poor, her rewards can- 

not be great 3 yet even out of that {mall ſtock, ſhe is to be punCtually grateful, for a thing 

Chow little ſoever) given in acknowledgment of ones good Service (let it be never fo great) 

is look'd upon as Honorable, and received as a Magnihcent reward. The Stories of Hora. 

tins Cocles, and Mutins Scevola are generally famous. Cocles with incomparable courage 

maintained light againſt a great body of the Enemy upon the Bridge over Tiber, till it was 

cut behind him, and their paſſage obſtructed : The other deſigning againſt the life of Por. 

ſinna King of Tuſcany, and killing his Secretary by miſtake, being apprehended and broughe 

before the King, to ſnow the courage and conſtancy of the Romans, he thruſt his own hand 

into the fire, and burnt it off before his face z and how were they gratihed ? marry cach 

of them had twoStaiora's,which is as muchrground as can be ſown with twoBuſhels of Corn, 

The Hiſtory of Manlins Capitolimw is no leſs remarkable : Having relieved the Capitol 
(which the French had ſurprized in the night) and beaten them out again , his Camerades 

in requital gave him a certain meaſure of Flower, which (as times went then) was a mighty 

reward, and eſteemed ſo adequare to the Service, that Manlins afterwards either out of 
ambition or ill nature, cauſing a tumult in Rome, and endeavouring to debauch the people, 

(his former exploits being as they thought amply rewarded) without farther regard to him, 

they threw him hcadlong down that Capitol, which he had ſo gloriouſly preſerved. 
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CH AP. XXV. 


Though it is many times convenient to reform the old Fundamental Cuſtoms of a 
. free City, get it is convenient ſtill to retain ſome ſhadow and appearance 
of their ancient ways. 


E who deſires to ſet up a new form of Government iti a Commori-wealth , that ſhall 
be laſting, and acceptable to the people, is with great caution to preſerve at leaſt 

ſome ſhadow and reſemblance of the old, That the people may (if poſſible) be inſcalible 
of the innovation z for the generality of Mankind do not penetrate fo far into things, but 
that outward appearance, is as acceptable tv them as verity it ſelf. For this cauſe the Ro» 
mans at the beginning of their liberty, when their Kings were expelled , thought it ex 
dient to create two Conſuls inſtead of one King, allgning them only XII LiQtors, 
their number might not exceed what attended upon the King. Beſides this, there was an 
anniverlary Sacrifice in Kome, in which the Miniſtry of the King was of necetſity required : 
To falve that detect, the Komans created a chict of the faid ihce with the Title of 
Royal Prieſt (but with ſubordination to the High Prieſt) by which Artitice the people 
were ſatished with their Sacrifice, and took no occalion;to complain for the expultion of 
their King, He —_ who _ = reform the "om Ap a State, and to introduce a 
new, is to diſguiſe it to the people by the retention (at in appearance) of ſome 
of the dolan owns cp may keep them from diſcerning it; and if at any rote 
accident there be a neceſſity of changing the power, the number and duration of the i- 
ſtratcs, it will be convenient to continue the Name. This (as 1 ſaid before) isto be o 
ſerved by any one who would eſtabliſh an, abſolute power cither in a Republick or 
Monarchical way, but he who would ere fuch an abſolute power, as by Authors is called 
Tyrannics muſt unravel the whole bottom, and innovate all. 
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CHAP. XXVI 
A new Prince in a new Conqueſt, is to make every thing new. 


VV Hoever makes himſclf Lord of a City or State (and' eſpecially if he finds himſelf 
weak) and ſuſpects his ability tokeep it) if he intends not to continue the Go- 
vernment- in the old way, cither by Kingſhip or Common-wealth, the beft courſe he can 
take is to ſubvert all, to turn every thing, toplie turyy 5 and make all things as new as him- 
ſelf. To alter the Magiſtracy, createnew- Titles, cle&t new perſons, confer new Autho- 
rities, advance the Poor, and impoveriſh the Rich, that 'what is ſaid of David, may be 
{aid of him, Eſarieates implevit bonis, &r divites dimifit inaner. He filled the bungry oe” 
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good things, and the rich be ſent empty away. Belides it is his intereſt to build new Cities, 
to ereft new Corporations 3 to demoliſh and uncharter the old 3 to ſbife the Johabitanes 
from one place to another 3 in a word, {© to tols and tranſpole every thing , that there be 
no honor, nor wealth, nor preferment in the whole Province, but what is ownable £0 him. * 
And for this he need go no farther than Philip of Macedox (Father to Alexaxder the Great) 
for his pattern, who by this pradtice, of a {mail Prince, made himſelf Monaxch of all Greees 
of whom it is ſaid, That be remoued bis people, as a $ d did his fold, . Thoſe ways 
are cruel, and contrary not only to all civil, but toall Chriſtian, and indeed humane _ 
verlation 3 for which reaſon they are to be rexed by every body, for certainly tis better 
to remain a private perſon, than to make ones —_ by the calamity and deftrutiari 
of his people. Nevertheleſs, he who negledts<o take the firſt gaod way, if the will Pre- 
ſerve himſelf, wr rr uſe of this wp Ss many Pri i 
betwixt both, yet find it extweam di aus forbeing neither 

bad, they are neither fear'd nor belov'd, and fo unlikely to proſper. _—_ 
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CHAP. XXVIL 
Men are as ſeldow perfeBly bad, as they are perfetly good. 


'F N the year 1505. ge marched his Army into Balogas to drive the Family 
of the Bentivogli out of that State, where they had commanded wich Supremacy 4 
hundred years. 1n the ſame Expedition he reſalved to remove. Fobs Pogolo Bogliane our 
of Perugia (where he had Uſurped) and in a word, all ſuch Tyrancs as ot any.Churgh 
Lands into their poſſeſſion. Coming to the Town with the delire and reſolation aforeſaid, 
he attended not till Jn Pa OO in with his _ A but yas as it were naked and 
diſarmed (though Jobs Pagolo was in perſon in ity, and many of his which 
were —__ defend him) fo that tranſported with the uſual woo ng where- 
with he managed all his affairs, he put himſelf ( with his bare guards) into the hands of 
his Enemy yer he ſucceeded ſowell, that he carried Pagolo off with him, and put in 
another Governor in behalf of the Chuxch. Wiſe men who were then about his Holineſs, 
admiring the timerity of the one, as much as the pulilanimity of che other, could mot ima- 
ne how it ſhould come to paſs, that Pagolo having his Enemy as it were maked in this 
and by conſequence an —_— (with perpetual glary to himſelf) 40 have fe- 
cured him, and pillaged his E (tor all the Cardinals were'then with bim, with th 
moſt precious of rheir Jewels) thould fo [t 
dered that it was neither Conſcience nor nature which 
thoſe were to be ſuppoſed in a man who had'been with his own Siſier , and mus- 
ther'd ſeveral of his Relations, to-make his way to Government 3 it was 
concluded to happen, becauſe it is ſo provided by Providence , +bat no-man can tbe exqui- 
litely wicked, no more than good in perte&tion 3 for where there is any (thing great and 
magnificent in a miſchief, they know not how to commit it : So Febn Pagolo 
bones of either Parricide or Inceſt, could not (or to ſpeak more properly) dupit not make 
uſe of his opportunity to perpetrate 2 thing, which would havellled the world withadmi- 
ration of his courage, and made his memory venerable to poſterity z for he would have been 
the firſt who had given his Cardinals to underftand how little it is:to their reputation go 
Lord it, and laxuriate as thicy do 3 and the greatneſs of the Fa& would have lefſencd the 
Scandal, and prevented any that might enſuc. 
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CH AP. XXVIE, 


For what reaſons the Romans were leſs ingrateful to their Citizens, 
than the Athentans. 


WA rn anpann obſerves the paſſages in Common-wealths, will od Ara 
ind pexbaps in any <.cher Republick whatever. The reaſan (I ſippple was, becanſt Rome 


had nat that occalion of Jealoulics Athens had ; For io Kome, from the expution- of the 
Kings, to the time of Sils and Mariw, the liberty of the City was never diſturbed by any 
man 
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man within itz ſo that there being no reaſon to apprehend, there was no reaſon to perſe. 
cute. In Athenz it was otherwiſe for their liberty being invaded and taken away by P;. 
Mftrars when it was moſt flouriſhing, and complcat 3 and that by a pretence of adyanci 
- it 3 They no ſooner recover'd it; but remembring the injuries which they had receiv 
and theit paſſed ſervitude, they flew out into ſuch an exorbitancy of revenge , that they 
puniſhed not only the faults of their fellow Citizens, but the leaſt umbrage, and appearances 
of them, from whence followed the Baniſhment, and Execution of fo many excellent 
perſons 3 Hence came the Oftraciſm Laws, and all the reſt of the outrages committed after. 
wards upon the chief of their City, for as ye Writers of Politicks obſerve very well, the 
people are more cruel and vindicative who have loſt and recovercd their liberty, than they 
who have preſerved it, as it was left them by their Fathers. He therefore who conſiders 
what is aid, will neither condemn Athens, nor magnitie Rome 3 but impute all to neceſſity 
upon the diverſity of accidents which hapned in each City. And certainly, if it be ſeriouſly 
conſidered, it will appear, that if the liberty of the Romans had been oppreſſed , as the 
liberty of the Athenians was, Rome would have been no better natur'd, or ſhown more 
compaſſion to its fellow Citizens, than Athens did : And this may be infallibly deduced 
by what hapned (after the, expulſion of the Kings) againſt Colfatinus and P. Valerins ; 
for Collatinus (though he had been very active in afferting their liberty ) was baniſhed for 
bearing only the Name of Tarquin , and the other had like to have ran the ſame deſtiny, for 
building a houſe only, upor! the top of Mount Celins, which they ſuſpe&ted was to com- 
mand the City. So that it may probably be preſumed (by its ſuſpition and ſeverity 
in the two caſcs aforeſaid) that Rome would have exerciſed the fame ingratitude, had 
it been injured in its minority, as Athens had been. | And that I may have no occalion 
to diſcourſe of ingratitude hereafter 3 I ſhall ſpeak of it more largely in the following 
k 


Chapter. 


CHAP. XXIK. 
Whether the Prince , or the People, it moi# ſubje@ to be ingrateful. 


Nd becauſe we have undertaken to enlarge _ this ſubjxe, I think it not amiſs to 
examine which are moſt frequently guilty m—_— the Prince, or the People : 
For better explication, I ſay, That men are ingratetul, cither out of ſuſpifion, or avarice. 
For if a Prince, or Republick ſend out any of their great Captains upon ſome important 
Expedition, which the ſaid Captain atchieves, and gains honor to himſelf, and reputation 
to his Maſter, in this caſe the Prince, or State, is obliged to reward him but if inſtead of 
rewarding , they caſheer, or diſgrace him, or out of a covetous principle, deny him his 
pay, the ingratitude is inexcuſable, and leaves a ſcandal behind it that can never be worn 
out, and yet many Princes are too guilty of it z Cornelis Tacitms gives us the reaſon in this 
Sentence, Proclivims eft injurie, quam beneficio vicem exoluere , quia gratia Oneri, ultio in 
__ habetur. *Tis more natural to return an injury, than a courtefie , becauſe courteſies are 
benſom, but revenge is ſweet. But if this ingratitude either in Prince or People , pro- 
ceeds not ſo much from avarice, as ſuſpicion, in that caſe it is ſomewhat le, and 
of that kind we read of good ſtore, as when a General has conquered a Province or 
Empire for his Maſter, when he has exterminated his Enemies, enriched his Army , and 
| ny himſelf a great Name, *tis impoſſible but he muſt be ſo acceptable to his own Sol- 
iers, and ſo dreadful to his Enemies, as muſt beget a jealouſie in the Prince 3 for the 
Nature of man being jealous and ambitious, and not to be confined within the bounds of 
his fortune, it cannot be but if the Prince has taken a fancy that the glory of his General, is 
a diminution to his, the General muſt by ſome — =o = = or diſcontented action, 
eſtabliſh and confirm it 3 and then what has the Prince todo ? but to ſecure himſelf either 
by cauſing him to be murthered, by taking my his Command, leſſening his reputation 
with the Soldiers and People, and by all ways of induſtry them, that the Victory 
was not obtained by any Condut of his, but by the kindneſs of Fortune, vileneſs of the 
Enemy, or prudence and good management of the reſt of the Officers. 
After Veſpaſian (being in Fudea) was declared Emperor v by Army, Antonius Primus 
ing at the ſame time in Iris with another Army,declared for the Emperor,and marched 
into {taly againſt Vitellizs who was then Paramount in Rome 3 and having beaten him in 
two pitch'd Battels, he -enter'd the City in the Name of Veſhafian : So that Mxtianw 
being ſent agaiaſt Vizelli by Veſpafian, he found the Enemy broken, the Town ws, 


and all things done by Antonixs to his hand. And how was herequitgd ? Why Mutianus 
took away his Commiſſion, removed him trom the Army, and we = ſo lefſened his 
Authority in Rome, that Antonms going into Afis to make his plaints to Veſpaftan, 
was received ſo coldly, that in a ſhort time he was (tript of all kind of authority, and dyed 
very miſerable : and of this Nature examples are very frequent in Hiſtory ; eyery 
knows how in our times Gonſalvo Ferrante , being the King of Arrapon's General in the 
Kingdom of Naples againſt the French, behaved himſelf well, the by. bis ſingular 
Conduct he conquered it, apd put it wholly under the obedience of his Mafter, who comin 
afterwards to Naples himſclf, took from him the Command of his Army, di ficd him 
of many ſtrong places which he held in that Country, and carried him with him into 
_— where not long after, he dyed in obſcurity. But there is no remedy 3 theſe kind 
jealouſies are ſo natural to Princes, that jt is almoſt impoſſible for them to be grate- 
ful to any man, who has performed any great thing far th And ifit be ſo with Kings, 
*ho wonder it it be fo with the people, tor in a free Sear, they have always two principal 
ends, one is to enlarge their Dominions, the other to keep what they have got, and their 
eagerneſs to both theſe, makes them ſo often guilty of ingratitude. As to the firſt point, 
we thall ſpeak eHewhere 3 the errors in preſerving cheir liberry z to diſguft ſuch perſons as 
ought to be rewarded , and to ſuſpect ſuch as ought ro be truſted; and though ſuch 
practices are the occaſion of great miſchicts in a corrupt Common-wealth, and Tyranny 
does many times enſue (asin Kome by Ceſar, who took that by force, which the ingratj- 
tude of the people denied tohis merits) yet in a Town that jhentire, and incorrupt, they 
do very well, and add much to the duration of their liberty, to enforce great and ambitious 
men for fear of puniſhment to comport themſelves better. In my judgment of all the 
Common-wealths that ever had Empire, Rome was the leaſt in tefi for the reaſons 
aboveſaid, there being never an Example of its ingratitude but in che caſe of Scipjo : For 
Coriolanns and Camilins were baniſhed for their injurics to the people, and though one gf 
them remaining obftinate, was never recalled 3 yet the other was not only recalled, but fo 
reſtored to the affeRtions of the people, that all his life after, they adored him as a Prince. 
Bur their jealouſie of Scipio was of fuch a ſort, as had never been known betore, procee 
from the Ornaments of his body, and the endowments of his mind 3 His youth, his wil- 
dom, his excellent qualifications had render'd him too admirable; the powerfulnefs of his 
Enemy, the danger and tediouſneſs of the War (which he had concluded in a very ſhort 
time) his deliberation ir. reſolving, and his quickneſs in Execution , had gained him a 
greater reputation, than was ever got by any General before him, inſomuch as the Senators, 
Pretors, and all the chief Magiſtrates in the City began to fear and reſpe& him. This was 
no plcaling fight to the graver ſort, becauſe,it had not, been formerly the Cuſtom in Rome 3 
whereupon Cato (a man of great eſteem for his piety and juſtice) took up the Cudgels 
againſt him, and complained publickly that the City could not be called tree, whil'ſt ghe 
Magiſtrates were in awe of any particular Citizen if then jn a thing, ſo nearly importing 
their liberty, the people followed the opinion of Cato, in my judgment they were in ſome 
meaſure to be excuſed, In ſhort, my opinion is, as I faid before , that it is avarice and 
ſuſpicion which makes men ingrateful : To the firſt of which the people are not naturally 
addicted 3 and to the laſt, with much leſs propenſity than Princes, as having leſs occaſion, 
which ſhall be proved hereafter, | 


CHAP. XXX. 


What rules are to be. obſerved by a Prince or Common=wealth \to avoid this 
Vice of ingratitude, and how « General or great. Citizen is to demean-him- 


ſelf to elude it. 


T2 avoid the necdſſity of living always in ſuſpition, and being ingrateful to his Mi- 
"L niſters, a Prince ought to go perſonally with his Armies, as was done at firſt by the 
Emperors of Rome, as the great Twrk docs now, and as all they do and have done that are 
valiant and couragjous 3 for in ſo-doing, the honor and profit of their Vitories accrews to 
themſelves but where they are not preſeut at their Conquelts themſelyes, the honor re- 
dounds upon their Officers, and they have not any compleat enjoyment of their ſucceſles, 
till they have eclipſed, if not extinguiſhedthat glory in other people, which they durlt not 
venture for themſelyes 3 fo that their ingratitude, and injuſtice to their Officers, does them 


more miſchief, than their Conqueſts do them good. , Bur when our pf negligence , or 
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imprudence, they lye at home idle themſelves, and ſend their Generals in their ſicad, 
know no better precept to give them , than what they know alrcady themſelvcy. 
© As to the General, if he finds that yealouſie inevitable, he has his choice of two things. 
As ſoon as the War is ended, he is voluntarily to lay down his Commiſſion , aud to pre- 
ſent it to his Maſter, before he has occaſion to demand it, uſing great care that none ot his 
aQions diſcover him to be cither inſolent or ambitious, that his Prince having, no cauſe 
to ſuſpe& him, may have the greater obligation to reward him. If this way docs not pleaſe, 
the other is quite contrary 3 and that is, to declare himſelf boldly , and try always to ſer 
up for himſelf cajoling and {weetning his Soldiers and Subjects , making new alliances 
with his Neighbors, ſeizing upon the ſtrong Towns, corrupting the Officers, and where 
they will not be corru ed, ſecuring them ſome other way, and by doing thus, he ſhall be 
even with his Lord, for his ingratitude deſigned : And befides theſe two ways, there is 
none that I know. But (as I ſaid before) becauſe men can neither be good nor bad in 
extremity, it happens that great men are unwilling to quit their Conumands, and retire 
after the gaining of a Victory z behave themſelves modeltly they cannot : and to uſe rigour 
in an honourable way is impoſſible. So that whil& they arc in ſuſpence, and uncertain 
which courſe to ſteer, they are many times deſiroyed. As to a Common-wealth that would 
preſerve and exempt it ſelf from this deteſtable vice of ingratitude, the ſame remedy can- 
not be preſcribed, as was preſcribed to a Prince 3 for not. being able to manage its Wats 
in Perſon as a Prince may dg, the command of their Forces mult of neceility be committed 
to ſome of their Subje&ts. The belt way they can take, is to follow the Example of Rome, 
- and that will render them leſs ingrateful than their Neighbors. In the Wars of the Ro- 
mans, by ancient Cuſtom all people were employed, as well Noblcs as others, and from 
thence it came that they were always wcll furniſhed with Generals and Officers of all ſorts, 
which kept them from bcing jealous of any one, having ſo many of equal merit to oppoſe 
him : Belides which, there were expreſs Laws againſt ambition, and all people ſo narrowly 
obſerved, that no man durſt diſcover the leaſt delign or inclination that way ; and in the 
creation of Dicators, he was commonly prefer'd, who debas'd himſelf moſt, or diſco- 
yered leaſt deſire to obtain it 3 by which means preventing the occalion of ſuſpicion , they 
prevented the ingratitude. That State therefore which would avoid the guile of jncmtinte. 
is to imitate Rome, and that perſon who would avoid the effects , muit obſerye how the 
Romans defended themſelves. 
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CH AP. XXXL 


That the Romans wſed no extraordinary puniſhments towards their great Cap- 
tains, when they committed an Error of ignorance, or malice, provided the 
Government was not damnified by it. 


Y he Romans (as T ſaid before.) were not only lefs unthankful, than their Neighbors 
| but they were more humane and gentle in the puniſhment of their Generals ; than 
any other State 3 if their miſcarriage was malicious, they puniſhed it not ſeverely 3 but if 
it was by ignorance or miſtake, inſtead of revenging, they did many times reward it 3 and 
this they did upon very grave conſideration, for the Romans underitood the charge of an 
Army to beſo great a care, and of ſuch tranſcendant importance, that whoever undertook 
it, t to have his mind free and indiſturbed by any other reſpe&ts or troubles whatſo- 
ever, for his thoughts being with his troubles, he would never mind his Army , nor take 
any advantage. For Example, an Army is ſent into Greece againſt Phil-p of Macedon, or 
into Italy againſt Hanibal, or thoſe people upon the Frontiers, which had been conquered 
before, and the Captain who has the General Command, is loaden with all the cares which 
do commonly attend great and extraordinary Enterprizes. Now if to thoſe neceſlary 
cares for his Army, there ſhould be ſuperadded a fear, and apprehenſion of being puniſhed 

at his return (if things went otherwiſe than well) and perpetual reflexion upon thoſe who © 
have been abuſed and put to death upon the ſame ſcore, it muſt needs diſturb the tranguili- 
ty of his mind, and make him unfit for any great ation. The wiſe Romans thought the 
infamy and diſkonour of loling a Battel, puniſhment enough , without heaping one attli- 
Ction upon another. And as to thoſe whoſe errors procecd rather from malice than igno- 
rance, we have another Example.” Sergius, and Virginim had cach of them an Army, 
and were encamped before Veii : Sergius was poſted againſt the Txſcans, and Virginius 
6n the other ſide againſt any body ſe, It hapned the Faliſci having joynce with _ 
0 
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of their neighbours, came to fall upon Sergins. Sergins had notice, and found himſelf too 
weak; yet rather than ſend to his Companion for ſupplies, he choſe to be routed ; and 
Virginizs on the other lide, though he knew his diſtreſs, would by no means relieve him, 
unleſs he detired it 3 fo that that Roman Army was cut off by the ambition and emulation 
of their Generals 3 a thing of very ill example, had it been ſuffered to paſs without puniſh< 
ment. | 

Nevertheleſs, whereas other States would have puniſhed them with death, Rome inflicted 
only a pectiniary mult, but their crime deſerved ſharper corrc&ion, but the Romans 
were unwilling to do any thing againſt cuſtom, which (as is ſaid before) is very ſacred with 
them. As to the errors of ignorance, we have another example in Varro, by whoſe folly 
and raſhneſs the Romans having loſt the Battel of Cannas againſt Haxibal, and broughe 
their whole Government in danger, had Hanibal! known how to uſe, as well as gain a Victo- 
ry; yet his offence having in it more of ignorance than malice, when he came back, the Se- 
nate went out to meet him in their Formalities, and not being able to congratulate his ſuc- 
cels, they gave him thanks fcr his return, and that De ſalute reipublice non deſperaſſet, 
That be "i not deſpair of their affairs, When Papirins Curſor the Dictator would needs 
put Fabins to death, becauſe contrary to orders he had fought with the Samnites, among, 
other reaſons which the Father of Fabins urged againſt that ſentence, this was one, that the 
people of Rome had till that time never been ſo ſevere upon of their any Commanders 
for the loſs of a Battel, as Papirixs would now be be upon the Victor for gaining one. 


CHAP, XXXIL 


A Common-wealth or Prince is not to defer his beneficence till the neceſſity 
of the objeT requires it. 


He liberality of the Romans to the people ſucceeded very well when Porſenna invaded 
T how in bchalt of the Tarquins;for the Senat apprehending the people might nc 
to reſtore the Kings rather than endure the war,to oblige them,xeleaſt their gabels upon (ale, 
and all their other duties, declaring the people were ſufficient benefaQors to the publick, in 
providing and bringing up their children: all which was done to ca,ole them into ſuch an hu- 
mour as might make them endure the fiege,and ſwallow the calamitics of the War: but let no 
man rely upon this example, and defer his indulgence to the people, till the enemy be upon 
his back 3 jt it ſhall never ſucceed fo well to him as it did to the Romanzs,becauſe the multi- 
tude will think themſelves more obliged to the enemy than to him, and believe, that when 
the neceſſity is over, they ſhall be as bad as before. The reaſon why this way ſucceeded fo 
happily to the Romans, was, becauſe their State was but new, and ſcarce ſetled, and the 
People were ſenſible that ſeveral Laws were made before for their advantage and reputa- 
tion 3 as particularly the Law of appeal to the people : ſo as they were able to ſatisfy them- 
ſelves that the benetits which were confer'd upon them by the Senate, proceeded rather 
from a diſpoſition in the Senate to do them good, than from any apprehenſion of the ene- 
my: beſides, the injuries and outrages of their Kings lay freſh and heavy upon their me- 
mories. But theſe caſes hapning very ſeldom, *tis but very ſeldom that ſuch remedies ſuc- 
ceed 3 wherefore it is better for any Conumon-wealth or Prince to conlider the worſt before- 
hand, and what people he is moſt like to have need of in time of adverſity 3 and to live fo 
with them in time of proſperity, as that they may be encouraged to relieve him upon any 
diftrefs. And he who adts otherwiſe, whether Prince or Common-wealth, (but eſpecially 
a Prince) and preſumes, when the _ is hanging over his head, that it is time enough to 
favour the people, will find himſelt miſtaken, and the people readier to contribute to - 
his ruine than detence. 
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CHAP. XXXIIL 


If an inconvenience encreaſes either within a State, or againſt it ; it is better to 
temporize and comply, than to endeavour to remove it by violence, 


' He Roman Commion-wealch encreafing in Empire, Reputation and Force, their nceigh- 
bours not having conſidered it, nor hat damage that greatneſs inight pull down upon 
them, began now ( when too late) to diſcover their error; and being willing to do that 
now which had been more caſy before, forty little States of them contederated againſt Kome, 
The Romans, among their uſual provilions in caſe of imminent danger, created a Dittator, 
who, without any mans advice, might reſolve as he pleaſed, and execute his reſolutions 
without being called to an account. This Magiſtrate was not only the occation of over- 
ccming, their cncmics at that time, but was very uſctul upon all accidents afterwards when 
their dominion encreaſed. Which may teach us, that when cither at home within, or 
abroad againſt a Common-wealth, an inconvenience ariſes, (whether trom an inward or an 
outward cauſe it is not material) *tis better counſel to comply and temporize, than to en- 
deavour furiouſly to ſuppreſs it 3 for to reliſt, is to augment it, and to pull down upon our 
heads what we were but afraid of before. And theſe kind of accidents fall out in a Com- 
mon-wealth oftner from intrinſick than extrinlick cauſes, where the power and authority 
of ſome Citizen is permitted to encrcaſe too faſt, and more than js convenient for the ho- 
nour or bcnetit of the State 3 or when ſuch Laws are abrogated or neglected as were moſt 
for the intereſt of their Statez which crror, if ſuffered to run on, will be more dangerous 
to oppoſe than to comply with 3 for it is ſo much the harder to hind out theſe inconvenien- 
cies in the beginning, by how much *tis natural for all people to favour every _ that is 
new, ſpecially if introduced by a young man, with the leaſt ſhew or pretence of advan- 
tage: for it a young Gentleman appears in a Common-wealth enducd with more than or- 
dinary qualities, the eyes of the whole City are immediately upon him, they run unani- 
mouſly to reſpe him, and pay him all the honour that can be imagined 3 ſo that if he has 
the leaſt fpark of ambition or vain-glcry, he is prefently puffed up, and enflamed with the 
contemplation of his own worth, and the afte&tionof the people : and when he is arrived 
at ſuch an height, as co be as viſible as their error, then *tis too late 3 there are but few re- 


. triedics in the cafe 3 and when moſt of them are applycd, they do but magnify his power. 


Many cxatriples might be brought to this purpoſe, but I ſhall only inſtance in one. 

Coſinio d1 Medicis (from whom the famous Family ot the Medici in our City had their 
firſt grandeur) was in ſuch reputation for his wiſdom 3 and his fellow Citizens were ſo ig- 
norant, that he began to be formidable to the State, and the Magiſtrates began to think it 
difficult to take him down, but deſtruRtive to let him ſtand. There was at that time in 
Florence a pom of great experience in matters of State, called Nicolo 42 Vzano, who be- 
ing well adviſed of the firſt fault which he had committed in not _ in time the 
inconveniencics which might tollow upon Cofimo's reputation, reſolved to obviate the ſe- 
cond 3 that is, that no force ſhould be uſed to oppreſs him, as knowing that courſe would 
be the ruine of the Statez and fo it proved not long after his death. For the Citizens 
which retnained, not following his counſel, began to combine, and fortify againſt Cofimo, 
and indeed forc'd him out of Kone. Whercupon, his party being incenſed, in a thort time 
called him home again, and made him their Prince, to which dignity he could never have 
atrived, but by the oppolition of his enemies. 

The ſame Lapued to Julius Ceſar, whoſe great virtue and excellent qualifications rc- 
commended him ſo highly to the favour of Pompey and the people, that by degrees he be- 
came terrible, and their favour was turned into fear; of which Cicero complains, when he 
ſays that Pompey began to fear him too.latez for when his fear prompted him to look out 
for a remedy, that remedy haſtned the ruine of the State. 1 ſay then (when this caſe hap- 
pens) it is incomparably better to temporize, than to endeavour to repel the miſchief which 
threatens by violence and force. For many times, by that means, it paſſes as it came, and 
goes out of it ſelf, or elſe the dawage'it brings is the longer a coming, In theſe caſcs 
Princes ought to be very vigilant, leſt going about to retrench and leſſen the great power of 
a neighbour, they give him opportanity to encreaſe it, and bring themſclves into greater 
danger: you are therefore to compare your own ſtrength, and your enemies and if you 
hnd your ſclt the ſtronger, to attaque him couragiouſly 3 but if weaker, you had better be 
quiet, leſt it happens to you as it did to thoſe little States who confederated againſt Rome, 


' to whom (as appearcd by the cyent) it had been much better to have ſate ſtill, and endea- 
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voured their friendſhip, than to have irritated the great power of the Romans, and forc'd 
them to a war 3 for the Romans had never got to that height, if that confederacy had not 
given them occaſion of trying all experiments for their detence, and put them among the 
reft, upon the creation of Dictators, by which new invention they not only maltered all 
dangers that threatned them, but prevented a thoufand miſchiefs into which ( without that 
remedy ) the Common-wealth would molt certainly have fallen. 


Dr I — 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


The DiGatorſhip was uſeful, not hurtful to the Common-wealth of Rome; and 
how that Power which is uſurp'd, and illegally aſſumed, is pernitions to a State, 
ot that which is conferred legally by the ſuffrage of the people. 


bb are thoſe to be found who have ſaid that the DiQtatorſhip was the ruine and de- 
ſtruction of that Common-wealth, alledging that the tirſt Tyrant that was ever in 
that City, ſet himſelt up, under the title of Dictator, and affirming that Ceſar could not un- 
der any other name have jultified his Tyranny. . 

Thoſe who maintain that opinion did not examine it thorowly, and are not for that rca- 
ſon to be believed. For it was not the name or dignity of the Dictator which brought 
Rome into ſlavery, but the authority aſſumed by the Citizens upon the perpetuation of that 
office 3- and if there had been no ſuch thing as Dictator, Ceſar had taken ſome other Title 
upon him to compals his deligns 3 tor when ones power is abſolute, he can aſſume what 
name he pleafes ; but *tis not a great Title that gives any, man power. Whilft the Dicta- 
torſhip was diſpoſed by publick ſuffrage, it was very benehicia! 3 thoſe who attained it by 
ways cxtraordinary, abuſed it exceedingly 3 the reft were never known to have done any 
injury to the Common-wealth thorow all the DiQtatorſhips : the reaſon is probable, becauſe 
2 man mutt be endued with many good qualities before he can uſurp ſuch an authority. 
He muſt be abundantly rich 3 he muſt know how to infinuate with every body he muſt 
have a great party, and make every man his friend, which is not practicable where the 
Laws arc in force and if he had all thoſe qualihcations, they would render him ſo formi- 
dable, that the free voices would ever concur in his elc&ion : belides, the Dictator was not 
perperual, but created only upon particular exigence, and with limited power, extending no 
farther than the preſent danger, during which he had power to diſpoſe of all things at his 
pleaſure, and punith as he thought good without any appealz. but he could do nothing in 
diminution to the Government, he could not intrench upon the authority of the Senate or 
People, abrogate their old Laws,or inſtitute new : fo that the ſhortneſs of bis DiQatorſhip, 
the limitation of his authority, and the incorruption of the people, made it impoſſible for 
him to tranſgreſs, and do any miſchicf to the City 3 and on the contrary, that Office has 
been always benchcial, and, in my judgment, the principal in Rome, and has contributed 
more than all the rcſt to make it Miſtreſs of the World 3 for without that, that City had 
never bcen able to have obviated ſo many dangers, nor gone thorow ſo many diffculties, 
againſt which their accuſtomed and ordinary means would have been of little validity, as 
being too tedious.and flow 3 (no one Counſel or Magiltrate being able to do all things alone, 
but ing in a mutual neceſſity the one of the other) for in caſes which require immediate 
remedy, time paſſes away, and is often loſt whilſt they are in their counſels, and when they 
come to a reſolution, *tis too late, and their remedies dangerous. 

Wherefore 1 think it convenient that a Common-wealth have a certain way to be uſed 
only in caſe of urgent neceſlity, as the Sergnory of Venice, (which at this day is the beſt re- 

ulated Common-wealth in the World) that State in time of imminent danger has a re- 
{erved power to confer authority upon ſome few of their Citizens, by virtue of which they 
may order all as they pleaſe, without the conſultation of the reſt, for when a Common- 
wealth js deſtitute of ſome ſuch cuſtom, it mutt of neceſſity be ruined by ſticking to their 
old, or break them to preſerve it ſelf : and it were to be wilh'd that nothing __ happen 
in a Common-wealth that might gjve occaſion for theſe extraordinary ways 3 tor though 
thoſe extraordinary ways may ſormetitnes be good, yet the —_ is ilt, and introduces a 
- cuſtom of breaking old orders for good, which afterwards, under that pretence, will be 
broken for ill : whcrefore that Common-wealth can never be pertect, that by its Laws has 
not provided againſt every thing, prepared remedies for every accident, and appointed in 
what manner they ſhall be managed; which is to be done no better way than by a Dicta- 


tor, or ſornc ſuch Magiſtrate to be created upon extraordinary occaſion 3 for without them 
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| certainly be ruined : and one thing very remarkable in this order, is, the wiſdom 
__ in = formality of its cle&tion : for the Dictators being introduced with 
ſome diminution to the Conſuls, (who being from heads of the City brought down to 
obedience like other pcople, might poſſibly rclent it, and in time be the occalion of diſſen- 
tion in the City) they committed their eleftion into the hands of the Conſuls, to the end 
that upcn any extraordinary Emergence, when Kome ſhould have occaſion of ſo extraor- 
dinary a Magiſtrate, the Conſuls ſhould comply the more willingly, becauſe they had the 
making them themſelves 3 for the wounds which a man gives himſelt ſpontaniouſly, and 
of his own cle&tion, are not ſo grievous as what he is forced for to bear. But towards the 
latter end of their Empire, the Romans, inſtead of a Dictator, inveſicd their Conſul with 
an equivalent authority in theſe words, Videat Conſul, ne Reſpmblica quid detrimenti capiat ; 
Let it be the Conſuls care that the Common-wealth receives no prejudice. So that to return 
to our matter, I conclude, that the neighbouring States conſpiring againſt the Romaxs, and 
endeavouring to opprels them, made them contrive better, not only tor their defence, but to 
put themſelves into a poſture, with more vigour, and counſel, and authority to repel their 
invalion, and turn their force upon them. 


CHAP. XXXV, 


How it came to paſs that the Creation of the Decem-virat was prejudicial to the 
liberty of that State, though it was done freely, and by publick ſuffrage. 


IN the laſt Chapter we have ſhewn that a power legally conferred,and by the ſuffrage of the 

ople, is not dangerous to the State 3 but.chat which is uſurped, and gotten by force, to 
which the ele&ion of the Decem-viri may ſeem to 'be contrary, who were choſen by the 
people of Rome to make their Laws, and reform extravagancies in the Common-wealth , 
which Decem-viri by degrees encroached upon their liberties, and made themſelves Tyrants, 
Wherefore we are to conlider what is ſaid, with limitation and reſtraint 3 and reſpect both 


- the manner in which ſuch power is confer'd, as likewiſe the time it is to continue, whether 


for longer or ſhorter : for an abſolute power (though granted but for a year) is very dan- 
gerous, and produces ſuch effeRts as are ſutable to the mind of the perſon to whom it is 
granted. And the power of the Decem-viri (if examined) will be found much greater 
than the power of the DiQtators. For notwithſtanding the creation of the Difator, the 
majeſty of the Conſuls and Senate remained, together with the authority of the Tribunes, 
which were as bounds to reſtrain and circumſcribe the juriſdiction of the DiQtator ; and 


| — the Dictator had power to remove any one out oft the Conſulſhip, or take from him 


his Tribunitial authority 3 yet he could not vacat or aboliſh the whole Orde's of Senators, 
Conſuls, and Tribunes, make new Laws, nor introduce a new form of Government. So 
that their eyes being always upon him, he was forced (as it were) to intend only ſuch 
things as were for the benefit of the Common-wealth. But in the creation of the Decem- 
viri it was otherwiſe 3 for the whole power of the people was transfer'd to them, the Con- 
ſuls and Scnate being caſhiered, and the power of the Tribunes of the people almoſt quite 
laid aſide ; fo that ſtanding alone in the Government, without Conſuls, or Tribunes, or ap- 
peal to the people, or any other Magiſtrate to corre& or controul them it was no 
thing that the very next year after their creation, they ſhould become intollerable and inſo- 
lent, eſpecially being inſtigated by the ambition of Appizs. And for this reaſon it is to be 
obſerved, that when it is ſaid, a Power conferred legally, and by the fu of the people, 
is ncvcr prejudicial to the State 3 it is to be ſuppoſed to be conter'd with due circumſtances, 
and for a certain time 3 but when the people is cheated, and gives it imprudently and raſhly, 
as in this caſe of the Decem-viri, things never go better, which is caſily proved by conſider- 
ing what it was that kept the Diftators ſo good, and made the Decem-viri ſo wicked; and 
weighing withal the manner which other Republicks that were reputed well ordered, 
obſcrved, in conferring their authority for a long time, as the Spartans to their Kings, and 
the Venetians to their Dukes : both of them preſcribing them rules and limits that they 
were not to exceed, and appointing ſuch guards vpon them as ſhould be able (though they 
were never ſo ill diſpoſcd of themſelves) to keep them from employing their power to the 
detriment of the State. 

Nor is it ſuſfcicut if this Power be confer'd upori good men for men are frail, and caſil 
corrupted, and then in a ſhort time he that is abſolute may cafily corrupt the people, 
tricndſhips, make partics, heap up riches, and commit a chouland CXUFaVagancics 3 nor _ 
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the poverty of their perſons, or the want of rehatiohs prevent it, for wealth * 
bs thing follows them which are abſolute, Pedayry ſhow a nn, 
ſpeak of the creation of the Decem-viri, | 


a 


| CHAP. XXXVI, 


Citizens who have extented the greateft Offices, ought not afterward, 
to diſdain or ſtruple the leſs. | 


Mz Fabius and Caius Manlius bring Conſuls, the Rimans obtained a glorious Vi- 
| ory over the Veienter, and the Erruſci, in which was ſlain Qwintus Fas Brote 
to the Conſul, who was choſen the year before. From whence is offered of ad- 
miring the excellence of the Roman conſtitution 3 and obſerving how well it was accom- 
modated for the enlargement of their Empire, from whoſe Model the more the Common- 
wealths of our days do recede, the more do. they wander and deviate from the beſt. For 
though the Romans affected glory and command as much as other people, they did not 
diſdain notwithſtanding to in their Armies, the ſatne perſons whom they had for- 
merly commanded 3 and ſerve as private Soldiers, where they had formerly been Generals. 
This is a practice contrary to the opinion and genius of our age ſo much, that in Venice it is 
provided by a-publick Law, that 4 Citizen who has had a greater command, may refuſe to 
accept of a leſs (and the City allows it) which Law though it may be convehiient for pri- 
vate perſons muſt needs be prejudicial to the publick 3 becauſe the publick may with more 
confidence commit an inferior command to a great Officer, than prefer an inferior Officer 
to a great command : For to a young Soldier, thoſe places of importance are not ſafely 
unleſs perſons of experience and wiſdom be placed about him, by whoſe Coun- 

ſel he may be directed : And if the Romans had done then; what the Venetians and other 
'Common-wealths do now, and not ſuffered any man who had ever been Conlul, toſerye 
in any other quality, many things had betallen them that would have endangered their 
z and again, if any young Officers had been admitted to the ſupream commands, 

and no, body placed. about them to manage and dire&t them, they. would have. grown 
diſſolate and carcleſs, and many things have hapned that might have ruined the 
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__ CHAP." XXXVIt, 
What troubles and offence was created in .Rome by the Agrarian Law; and 


how dangerous it is to make a new Law oppoſite to an old Cuſtom, with too 
. wuch retroſpeFion. 


L ———_ 


T is obſerved by moſt ancient Writers, that as men are afflicted in adverſity, ſo they are 
| ſatiated in proſperity 3 and that joy and grief havethe ſame effets : For when men are 
not neceſhrated to tight, they fight for ambition, which is ſo powerful in our minds, that 
let us arrive at what height of good fortune we can, we are never contented, but are ſill 
labouring for more 3 and this ha to us, becauſe we are naturally capable of deliring 
many things, which we are unable to compals 3 and therefore our defire being greater than 
our power to acquire, our minds are never at reſt with what we enjoy- this is the 
occalion of all qur varietics of fortune, for when we are al driving at more, and 
fearful of loſing what is already in our poſſeſſion, weare apt to fall into ſuſpicions , from 
thence into quarrels, and from thence into Wars, which do uſually bring after the 
ruine of our Country. . This we have diſcourſed, to give you a better contemplation of the 
People of Rome, which by a kind of neceſſity was forced by their Tribunitial power to 
fortitic themſelves againſt the, oppreſſions of the Parricii 3 but when they had obtained 
what indeed neceſſity umpelled =_ to delire, being inſtigated by their they 
went on further, and contended with the Patricti both for Honor, and Eſtate 3 which 
was the occaſion of the Seditions about the Agrarian Law, and by degrees the deſtruction - 

- of the Common-wealth,. And becauſe it is neceſſary in -every well order'd Seate, that 
he had me, fo. the eurichmerit of the Publick., than -particular Citizens , the 
of Kome not (in what belong'd to this Law) but crre againſt the Funda- - 
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| eir Goverhment, if they were ſo conſtituted , that proceſs of time could 
— —"_—_ of difference, unleſs we will rather affirm that at tirſt all chings wete {6 
well, that it was beyond the power of time to diſordes them : Be it which way it will, 
it is certain this Law was never mentioned in Rome, but with great controverſie, and ty- 
mult. This Law conſiſted principally in two heads. One was, That no Citizen of Kome 
ſhould be itted to roflcl more than a certain proportion of Land. The other, that 
what Land ſhould be taken from the Enemy, ſhould be divided cqually among the people ; 
both of which Articles were againſt the intereſt of the Nobility 3 for moſt of them ha« 
ving triore Land thin was Mlowed by this Law, theit fortunes by it were to be confiſcated, 
and half of them taken away 3 and thei by the diſtribution of what they ſhould take from 
the Encmy, they ſhould loſe all opportunity of enriching themſclves for the future 3 which 
being certainly true, and this Law ſo perfe&tly pernicious to the intereſt of the Nobility, i 
was never mentioned by the Tribunes, but the Patricii oppoſed it, and with all the &- 
gerheſs imaginable 3 yet not always by force, but ſometimes by evaſion, cither com- 
manding. oat their Armics upon ſome pretended delign, or by ſetting HO Tribune 
in oppotitich tofiim who propoſed the Law, that thereby they might diffolve it , or dſe 
by ſending new Colonies. And fo it hapned when the Colony was ſent to Amtinm at the 
tifne when the difference was ſo high betwixt the Patriciz and the Agrarians, that no other 
expedient could be found to keep them from blood. Livy tells us, That there were very 
few that would lift themſelves upon that accompt, to hllup the number of that Colony, 
ſo riach more did the people prefer an alotment about Rome, than in any other place. But 
afterwards the quarrel grew higher, and to appeaſe their Seditions, the Romans were 
glad to'ſend their Armies ſometimes to the extreameſt parts of Italy, and ſometimes be. 
yotid them. But afterwards it falling out that the Lands which they took from the Ene. 
my were retnote, at great diſtance from Rome, and not to be cultivated with any conve. 
nience, the people grew weary, and inſiſted not fo hercely on their Agrarian Law : They 
began alſo tobe more moderate in thoſe kind of confiſcations, but when any Country 
was ſeized, they ſent Colonics to plant them ; With theſe Arts they $kin'd over their 
animoſities till the time of the Gracchi, who reviving them again » gave occalion to the 
ruine'of their Governtnent : for the Nobility having encreaſc ortaens r the quarrel 
advanced'{o far, that they came to blows , and the Magiſtrate being unable to reftrain 
them, 'the fury of the Faction cncreaſing,, cach party began to look our for a head. The 
people thoſe” Marizs, and made him four times Conſul, (with ſome little interval) which 
authority he managed ſo well to his own advantage, that by the power "and intereſt which 
he had got in that time,” he made himſelt thrice Conſul afterwards. The Nobility having 
no other remedy againſt ſo growing a Plague, applycd theraſclves to Syl/a, and having 
made him their chict, they tell to down right Wars, which were carried on with much 
blood and varicty of fortune, till at laſt the Nobility prevailed. The fame faction re- 
vived again in the days of Ceſar and Pompey, and was attended by the deſtruction of the 
State : For Cefar eſpouſing the Marian party , and Pompey the Syllan , Ceſar overcame, 
and was the firſt that ſet up a Tyranny in Keme 3 after whoſe time that City could never 
recover its liberty. This was the beginning, and this was the end of the Agrariax Law, 
which may ſeem to contradict what we have ſaid elſewhere. That the diſcords and enmity 
berwixt the people and Senate ct Rome conduced to the enlargement of theix Empire, and 
the conſervation of their liberty, by giving opportunity for the making of ſuch Laws, as 
were great corroboration to their hbertics and freedomz bur I anſwer, Thar the cfte&s 
of rhe Agrarian Law, does not hinder, but that what'we have ſaid may be true 3: for: fo 
great was' the ambition of the Nobility, that had it not been cnrb'd-and check'd ſeveral 
ways, it would have uſurped upon the City, and got the whole power' into its hands. 
And it we obſerve that the Agrarian diſpute was three hundred years together in Rome, 
before it could ſubvert it, we may calily imagine, the ambition-of the Patricis would have 
done it much ſooner, had ic not been ballanced and depreſſed by the people with their 
Agrarian Laws, and ſome other inventions. From whence likewiſe we may obſerve that 
wealth is more eſtimable among men, than honor 3 for when the Patricii were in contro- 
verlie with the people about Titles and Honor, they never went ſo high as to-give- them 
any extraordinary diſguſt : But when their” Eſtates and Fortunes were'at fake, they 
dctended them with fuch zeal, that they choſe rather to' pur the whole Common-wealth 
into a flame, than to part with them quickly. The great authors of- that Conflagration 
were the Gracchi, 'whoſe good will and intentions towards the people, was much-more 
to be commended than their wiſdom. For to remove an inveterated inconvenience ; and 
to that purpoſe to make a Law with too much retroſpetion, is ill Counſel (as Lfaid 


before) and haſtens that Tuine which it was deſigned to. prevent z but with Patience and 
| Com- 
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CHAP. XXXVIIL 
es AIR are generally irreſolute, and ill adviſed, as taking 
their meaſures more from Neceſſity, than Ele@ion. 


He Volſci, and the Equi underſtanding that Rome was ſadly viſited with a Contagion, 
T concluded it a fair opportunity to conquer it , and having betwixt them railed a 
powerful Army, they invaded the Latini, and Hernici ; over-ran moſt of their Country, 
and forced them to ſend to Kome for affiſtance. - The Romans returned anſwer, That they 
ſhould put themſelves in Arms, and make as good defence as they could 3 for the Sickneſs 
was (o raging, they could give them no relief. Which ſhows the generoſity and wiſdom 
bf that Senate, That in all conditions, 'and under the greateſt of their .calamities never 
receded from its Majeſty and Grandeur z but at all times would have the diſpoſal of the 
affairs of its Subjects 3 and when neceſſity required , made no ſcruple to command things 
contrary to their old ways of proceeding» This I ſay, becauſe formerly the Senate 
had forbidden them to arm, upon any occation whateverz and perhaps another Counſel 
would have thought it derogatory to their Grandeur, to permit them to defend them- 
felves : But this Senate was endued with admirable prudence, underſtood how things were 
to be taken, and rejected 3 and of two evils, how to make choice of the leaſt. It croubled 
them much that they were not in condition to prote&. them ; and it troubled them no 
Ic, That they would be forced to defend theraſelyes upon their own ſcore, without ſuc- 
cours from Rome ; yet tinding there was a neceſſity of it,. the enemy being at their Gates, 
and threatning them with death, they retained their authority, and with great gravity | 
ſent them word to defend themſelves, and raiſe what forces they could. This may ſeem 
but a common reſolution, and what any other Common-wealth would have taken as well 
as that but weak and ill ordered Common-wealths cannot come off with ſo much honour. 
Duke Valentine having taken Faenza, and overrun moſt part of Bologna , demanded paſ- 
ſage of the Florentiner to march his Army to Rome. The Florentine Counſel met, and 
conſulted, and there was not one man who thought it convenient to grant it. This was 
not according to the diſcretion of the Romans z for the Duke being very ſtrong, and the 
Florentines but weak, it had been more for their honour to have granted him paflage, when 
they could not obſtruR itz that what they could not relift, might have been imputed 
to their courtefie. But there is no remedy 3 *tis the property of weak States to do 
every thing amiſs, and never to do well but in ſpight- of their teeths, for there is no 
ſuch thing as prudence amongſt them.'- And this Florence has verified in two other caſes. 

In the year 1500. when Lewis XII. had repoſſeſſed himſelf of Milan, he had an incli- 
nation to reſtore Piſa to the Florentines upon the payment of 50000 Florins + To this 
purpoſe he ſent thithet his Army under the command of Monſicur de Beaumont in whom 
(though a French man) the Florentines had great confidence. - Beawmont came up with 
his Army betwixt Caſſns and Piſa, and lodged it conveniently. for the battering the Town 3 
having been two or three days before it, and all things ready for the affaule, Commiſſio- 
nexs came out, and offered to ſutrender to the French, upon condition that he would en- 
gage upon the honor of his Maſter that it ſhould not in tour months time be delivered to 
the Florentine ; to which the Florentines not conſenting, the Commiſſioners: returned. 
The cauſe why the Florentines refuſed it, was their jealoutie of the King; though they had 

t themſelyes under his protetion. They did not conſider that the King, could better 

ve put the Town into their hands when he.was Maſter of it himſelf (and if he had 
refuſed it, it would have diſcover'd him) than promiſe to do ir when he was not in 
poſleiſion , and yet they be forced to purchaſe that promiſe at a very great-rate. [Two 
yearsafter, Arezzo revolted, and the King ſent Seigncur J»balt with ſupplies to the 
Florentines, who had beſieged the Town. FJubalt was no ſooner arrived, but the Inha- 
bitants of Arezzo made him the ſame proffer , and the Florentines could not be brought 
to conſent: Jubalt reſented it, and knowing it to be a great fault,he practiſed privately with 
the Aretines, without communicating with the Florentine Comiſſarics : An ec 
was clap'd up betwixt them, by virtue of which Jxbalt entered the Town, and re- 
proached the Florentivier by their indiſcretion , » mm wholly inexperienced in the 
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affairs of the world. He told then, if they deſired to have it , they ſhould fignike it 
to the King, who would be better able to gratihe them in the Town, than without, 
The Florentines were highly offended, and ſpake very hardly of Jzbalt, till they con- 
Gdered that of Beaumont had done the ſame at Piſa, they had both as well as one. 
I ſay therefore, that weak and irrcſolute States, do ſeldom take good Counſels, unlds 
they be forced 3 for their weakneſs ſuffers them not to deliberate, where any thing is 
doubtful 3 and if that doubt be not rernoved by a violent neceſſity , they never-corhe to a 
reſolution, but are always in ſuſpence. 


—_ 


CH A P. XXXIX. 


Divers People have many times the ſame Accidents. 


Hoever compares paſt things with the preſent , will find that in all Apes 

V men have had the fame humours, and appetites as now. So that *tis an 
cafie matter by conſulting what is paſs'd , not only (in all Common-wealths) to fee 
what will follow, but to provide ſuch remedies as their Predeceſlors) did apply or if 
ere beno Preſidents, to invent new retnedies according to the fimilitude ut the acci- 
dents. But becauſe theſe confidetations are riegleted, Hiſtory not read, or not under- 
ſtood, at leaſt by him who governs, it comes to paſs that all Ages haverheir miſcarriages 
and troubles. The City of Florence after the Government had ({icod 94 years, having loſt 
a good part of its Territory, as Piſs, and other Towns, was forced to make War upon 
thoſe who poſſeſſed them; and the Inhabitants being ſtrong , and unwilling to reſtore 
them, much was ſpent in the War, to very little purpoſe. Their great expence, occa- 
fioned great Taxes, and their impoſitions upon the people , made them mutinous, and 
unquict. Theſe affairs were adminiſtred by a Magiltracy of ten Citizens, who were called 
the Diect della Guerrs : The people began to repine, and to complain that the ſaid Counſel 
was the cauſe of the War, and that they embezted their Mony. That the beſt. way would 
be to remoye them from that Office, or when their time was expired to chooſe no more, 
but let the Government fall back into its old chanel again. Theſe grave perſons who 
had the ſupcrintendancy of the War, were no ſooner diſcharged, but things grew worſe 
and worſe, and inſicad of recovering Piſa, and the reft of the Towns in AiGuee, they loſ 
Arezzo, and ſeveral other places. The people finding their miſtake, and that their ma- 
lady was rather from the Feaver, than the Phyſitian , they reſtored the ten Commiſſarier, 
which before they had caſheer'd. The people of Rome had the fame fancy againk the 
Conſuls, and would not bclieve but they were the cauſes of all their diſtractions, and that 
to ſettle all things, and preſerve themſelves in peace, the beſt way would be to remove 
them entirely, and provide that there ſhould never beany more, or clſc to reſtrain and 
limit their authority in ſich manner, that they ſhould have no power over them, cither 
within the City or without. They believed that all proceeded from the ambition of the 
Nobility, who not being able to chaſtiſe the people in the City, becauſe they were protected 
by their Tribunes, contrived to carry them out of Town under the co of their 
Conſuls, to corre& them where they ſhould not be capable of any redreſs. The firſt man 
who had the confidence to propoſe it, was Terentillu a Tribune, who moved that it might 
be committed to five perſons to conſider the power of the Conſuls, and to appoint limi- 
tations. The Nobility oppoſed it, and (it is probable) employed all their intereſt againſt 


- It, for it was no leſs, than to debaſe the Majeſty of the Government, and leave themlclves 


no dignity in the Cotnmon-wealth. Nevertheleſs the obſtinacy of the Tribuncs was ſuch, 
thatthe Name of Conſul was laid afide, and after ſeveral experiments , the people choſe 
rather to create their Tribunes with Conſular power, than to create new Conuls again, 
ſhowing thereby that their quarrel was not ſo much againſt the Authority, as Name : But 


they fourd their error at length, and reſtorcd their Conſuls, as the Florextines did their 
Council cf ten. 
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CHAP. XL. 


the creation of the Decem-virat in Rome ; what things are moit remar k. able 1} | 
itz and how far ſuch a Conſtitution may be uſeſul or pernitions to a Commons 
wealth, 


Rf: we diſcourſe of the troublesand commotions which hapned in Rome by means 
of the Decem-virat, it will not be amiſs to give a ſhort hiſtory of its Creation, in 
which there are many things well worthy our remark, as well for the preſervation: as de- 
ſiruction of a State 3- and this diſcourſe-will remonſtrate the errors both of the Senate and 
People in prejudice to their liberty, and of Appins (chief of the Decem-viri) againſt that 
tyranny which he delign'd to erect. The Romans therefore after a long debate betwixt the 
Nobility and People about the conſtitution of ſuch Laws as might ſettle and eſtabliſh the 
liberty of their by common conſent, ſent to” Athens Spurins Poſthumus, with two 
other perſons, for exemplitications of ſuch Laws as Solon had: made there, that thereby they 
might model their own. As ſoon as they were returned-they choſe certain learned and 
grave men to peruſe the ſaid Laws, and ſelect ſuch as they thought convenient for the Ko-_ 
mans. The perſons created for this office were ten of the principal Citizens; (with Com- 
miſſion for a year) among whom Appizs Claudins was one, a witty, but a tarbulene man. 
And that they might a& freely, without any awe or impediment in their affairs, they laid 
aide all the other Magiſtrates,(in particular the Tribunes and Conſuls) and forbad all appeal * 
to the people; ſo that this dagty were compleat Sovereigns in Rome. Not long after 
Appins aſſumed the whole authority of the ten his Companions, paying a reverence, as their 
Superior, by reaſon of his intereſt with the people 3 for he had _—_ himſelf fo popular on 
a ſudden, it was almoſt a miracle to conſider how ſoon his nature was changed, and he of 
their only cruel and fierce adverſary become their greateſt Courtier and Favourite. | 
The firſt year all went very well, and he .who prefided marched only with twelve Li- * 
&ors before him z, when any Citizen was to be tried for murder, they framed the Proceſs, 
but appointing a day, left Lone nages'hy the people, though their juriſdiction was So- 
vcraign, and without any pm They writ their Laws in ten Tables, but before they 
were ratified they expoſed them to the people, that every man might ſee them at his plea- 
fare, and approve or object as he ſaw occaſion. When Appixs perceived the end of his 
Commiſhon approaching, he cauſed it to be rumoured among the people, that to compleat 
all, and give perfection to their deſigns, it would be convenient to add two Tables more to 
their Ten, in order to which the common people conſented that the Decem-virat thould be 
continued for a year 3 and they did it with the more readineſs, that neither the Conſuls 
nor Tribunes might be reſtored, but Cauſes be left to their own j ent, as is ſaid before. A 
day being appointed for a new ercation, *tis not to be imagined all the Nobility ſtickled, 
and endeavoured to gain that honour which they had fo ftily impugned by their applica- 
tions to the people, whom they had ſo highly provoked. But among.them all, none was 
ſo ſolicitous for the continuation of the Decem-virat, as Appins Clawdins who preſſed it of 
the people with ſo much inſtance and humanity, that he began to be ſuſpeRed- by his aſſo- 
ciates, Credebant enim baud gratuitam in tanta ſuperbia Comitatem fore , They could not 
magine a perſon of bis pride would ſtoop to ſuch flattery without ſome great deſign * that they! 
might deteat neatly, and with cunning, what they could not do by force 3 though he was « 
the youngeſt of them all, they committed the nomination of the next ten to him, ſuppo- 
ling he would have obſerved anticnt rules, and not named himſelf, which was a practice of 
nouſe nor reputation in Rome. Ile vero impedimentum, pro occaſfione arripuit, he ſpoil'd 
their Plot, advantage of their impediment, and named himſelf among the foremoſt, to 
the amazement and diſpleaſure of all the Nobility. : 
his Creation was no ſooner over, but both Nobility and People began to be fenfible 
their error; , for, as was ſaid of him, Finem fecit ferende aliene perſone, Appius began to 
ſem bimſelf, and lay aſide the diſguiſe be had put on: he began to a& according; to his own - 
natural pride, and in a little time had made his Collegues as bad as himſelf To terrify the 
Senate and People both,the firſt day of their-Magiſiracy they multiplyed their Lifiors to 120, 
whereas formerly. they had but 12, which were carricd betore every one of them by turns, 
but now one of them had as many., This terror gram yarns nt iffuſed,: 
but afterwards they began to favour the Nobilicy, and inſult upon the z and if 
any of the people that had {been injured by any of the Decem-viri, and had no right done : 
h'm by the tirſt, ro whom he addreſled, if he appeal'd to another, he was fare tobe worſe: 
TY onmu 
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inſomuch as the people finding their error, began in their affliction to look upon the No. 
bility 3 Ez inde libertatis captari auram, unde ſervitatem timendo, in eum ftatum rempub. 
licam adduxerant ; and from thence bope for their liberty, from whence their apprebenſion of * 
ſervitude had brought their Common-wealth into the condition in which it wax. 

And this affticion in the people was no little ſatisfaction to the Nobility, Ut ipfi eedio 
preſentium, Conſules defiderarent ;_ that the tedionſneſs of their ſufferings might make them 
reſtore their Conſuls. By this time their year was expired, and the two Tables to be added 
to the ten, both ready, and wanted nothing but publication : the Decem-viri had no mind tg 
lay down, but began'to think of' continuing their authority by force, to which end t 

iſed themſelves Guards out of the young Nobility, and paid them out of the Eſtates of 
thoſe who were condemned. @uibus donis juventus corrumpebatur, &+ malebat licentiam ſy. 
am, quam omnium libertatem by which preferment the youth were debauched,and choſe ratber tg 
be licentious themſelves, than that thtir Countrey be free. 

Whilſt things were in this poſture, the Sabini and the Volſci made war upon the Romany, 
and invaded them with a great Army. The Romans were in great conſternation, and the 
Decem-viri began to find the weakneſs of their Government, for without a Senate they 
were at a loſs to manage their war 3 and with it their authority would be ſupplanted. But 
being neceſſitated at laſt, they came to a reſolution, and reaſſembled the Senate. Many 
ſpceches were made againſt the Decem-viri, in particular by Valerixs and Horatins ; and 
doubtlels their authority had been utterly a but that the Senate, in ſpight to the 
people, choſe rather to continue them, leſt, it they were depoſed, the people ſhould ſet up 
their Tribunes, and the Conſuls be quite laid afide; whereas, it afterwards the Decem-virt 
could be brought fairly to lay down, by degrees the Conſuls might be reſtored, and the Tri- 
bunes be caſnicred. Hereupon the: Senate ſilently, without turther proſecution of them, 
preparcd for the War, and ſent forth two Armies under the Command of ſeveral of the 
Ten, bur Appins Clandins was left behind for the government of the _ Whilſt his 
Collegues were abroad, it was his fortune to fall in love with a Plebeian's ughter called 
Virginia, and not being able to perſwade, he would take her away by force 3 Vrrginins the 


- Father of the Virgin was willing to defend the chaſtity of his Daughter, and knowing no 


other way to ſecure it, he got Appizs to be impriſoned : whereupon great tumules ſuc- 
cceding in Rome, and in the Army, the Souldicrs returned, and joyning with: the people 
they cncamped upon the holy Mountain, where they reſolved to continue till the Fen had 
religned, Tribunes and Conſuls were reſtored, and the Common-wealth had recovered its 
old liberty and freedom. This is the ſtory of the Decem-virat, as ſhortly related as could 
bez in which it may be obſerved, that the people of Rome fell into ſubjection and ſervitude 
upon the fare cauſes as other Common-wealths very frequently do that is, by the too 
great delire of the people to be free, and the too great ambition in the Nobility of Com- 
mand: when theſe two Factions cannot agree, they arc forced to refer all to fome third 
perſon in whom they confidez and then begins the Tyranny. The Decem-virat was erc- 
Ctcd in Rome by conſent both of the Nobility and People, and inveſted with ſo much pow- 
er, out of a hatred which the Nobility bare to the Tribunitiai, and the People to the Con- 
{ular authority : as ſoon as the Decem-viri were choſen, Appins wnceiel highly for the 
pcoplc, and promiſed to be their Champion, whereupon they favourcd him exceeding}y. 
And (be it in what City it will) when-ever the people are brought to extol and applaud 
a perſon, for no other reaſon, but becauſe it is im his power to puniſh their cnemies; if that 
perſon be cunning and induſtrious, their liberty is loſt, and he can uſurp when he pleaſes 3 
tor by the aſſiſtance of the people he may maſter the Nobility; and when they are dowr, 
it will be no hard matter to ſubdue the people, who will have no body to fly to, nor no body 
to ſupport them : but before the Nobility be ſuppreſſed, he is by no means to meddle with 
the people. And this has been the method of all thofe who have laid the foundation of 
Tyranny in any Common-wealth ; which if Appixs had followed, he had not loſt his ill- 
got authority ſo ſoon : but he went quite contrary, and with as much imprudence as was 
polhble, ran himſelf into the diſpleaſure of the fame perſons which advanced him ; and 
mgratiated with thoſe who were againſt his preferment, and were no way ablc to ſuſtain 
him, whereby he loſt his old friends who were powerful, and endeavoured to get new that 
could do him no good. For though the Nobility have naturally no averlion to T yranny 3 yet 
that part of the Nobility which ſhares not in the protits, is always an enemy to the Ty- 
rant, and their ambition and avarice is fo great, all the riches and honours in the Tyrants 
diſpoſal are too little to take them off, Hence it is that the apgrefſor in any cnterprize 
is of neceſſity to be ſtronger than his adverſary 3 and he who in the eſtabliſhment of a Ty- 
ranny makes the People rather than the Nobility his friends, will be ftronger and more (c- 
Cure than he who gocs the other way, cajoles with the-Nobility, and difobliges the _ 
| or 
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for the le belng always ſtr in the City, by their friendſhip,” a Tyrant may Cſublilt 
a Crclge appli Mews viſible in the caſe of Nahis the Tyrant of Sparrs, 
who having the affeQions of the”"pebple, and ſecured himſelf of ſome of the' Nobility, 
defended himfelf agaitift dll Grezee; and the whole power of the Romans, which without 
the hearts ot the people he could never have done. But he who makes his intereſt with 
the Nobility, cangot-maintain himſclf without foreign aſſiſtance 3 tor he will want Guards 
for the ſecurity of his Perſon, Souldiers to do the office of the Militia in the Country, and 
Confederates and Allies to ſuccourhind itt his'difxef$4 whereas it he could be ſupplyed in 
theſe three defects , it might be poſſible for him to ſubſiſt without the friendſhip of 
the people. But Appin: failing-.in, theſe, miſcarxied in the, very beginning of bis Ty- 


ranny- 


In the creation of the Decem-virat the Senate and the People were guilty of very great | 


error 3 for though in our diſcourſe of Dictatprs we-have ſaid before, that thoſe Magiſtrates 
only are pernitious to the publick liberty, who'ſet ip themſelves by force, not they who 

kegally choſen, and' by the ſuffrage of the people; yer the people are to take ſpecial cate in 
the eleQion of their Magiltrates, that they may not eajily uſurp. Bur the Romais inſtead 
of placing Guatds about their Decem-virs that might have kept them in otder, they not 
only took their Guards away, but diſplaced all the reſt of their Magiſtrates, and nude them 


abſolute for that, yeat, and all out of a deſign to countermine one another 3 the Nobility 


to ſuppreſs the Tribunes, and the People the Confuls, So that ir hapned to them, as Fer- 
dinand King of Arragon was wont to ſay it hapned to men that hated one another 3 that 
is, that they a&tcd like birds of prey, all.of them purſuing the quarry wich equal rapacity; 
but che little birds not regarding the” greater over their heads, are eaſily intextupted, and 
made prey themſelves, Bur we have- faid'enough to demotiſtrare the iff counſel of the 
Roman in thinking to preſerve theit liberty by the creation of the Decem-virat, and the 
errors of Appins in driving at the Soveraignty, and miſcarrying ſo ſoon. | | 
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CHAP. XLL 


For a mean man to grow immediately infolent, or a meek, man immediately erwel, 
without juſt Steps of gradation, ir both imprudent and unprofitable. 


| Mong the reſt of Appixs his faults in the management of his Tyranny, it was of no 
little ill conſequence that he his humour ſo ſuddenly : his cunning, in cajoling 

the people, and pretending to be of their Pa , was good: his invention to renew the 
creation of the Ten was no worle ; his boldaeſs in cluding himſelf contrary to the ex- 
peRation of the Nobility was well enough, and his creating Collegues for his turn was 
not amiſs. But having gone thus far, (as is ſaid before) tochange his nature in a moment; 
of a friend, to become an enemy to the people 3 of an humble and affable man, to ſhew 
himſelf proud 3 of a mild man, to become difficult and perverſe 3 and all this with fo lictle 
circumſtance, that the whole World might ſec it was cither the falſneſs or levity of his tem- 
per, was high indiſcretion : for he that has ever pretended to be good, and is willing for 

is advantage to become otherwiſe, muſt not do it at a leap, but by degrees, and upon oc- 
calion, that before the diverſity of his deportment deprives him of his old friends, he ma 
have gained himſelf new, without diminution to his authority z otherwiſe being diſcover 
and deſerted, he is certainly ruined. 


—_—_— ET * _—— 
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CHAP. XLIL 
How eafily mens manners are corrupted. 


T is temarkable likewiſe in the paſſages of the Decem-viri, that men are eaſily cotrupted, 

and become wicked, be their education never ſo good. The youth which Appixs de- 
bauched, and took for his Guards, is ſufficient co prove itz who, though of hononcable ex- 
traction, and brought up with all puflible advantage, ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted by 
their s aneray e226 favourers of tyranny, and prefer'd their own licentiouſneſs be- 
fore the liberty of their Country : Qxintas Fabins did the ſame, who, though an excellent 
pcrion at firſt, and one of the Decem-viri of the ſecond creation, blinded with —_ 


— 
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and enveigled by the cunning of Appivs, changed his hu -into bad, and ,grew 
aolerath: as b z which things, if criouſly conſidered, ſhould all Legiſlators ( ethos 
in Common-wealths or Kingdoms) the more careful and diligent to reſtrain the ambition 


of mankind, and take from them, all hopes of. impunity when they offend in that 
kind. | 
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CHAP. XLNL. | 
Thoſe Souldiers which fight ſor their own honour are the beſt, and moſt 
to be truſted. 


Y 
| —C—_——_— 


Rom the ſame Hiſtory it may be obſerved how much it imports the proſperity or adver- 
F ſity of affairs to have the minds of the Souldiers quiet, and ready to engage upon a prin- 
ciple of honour, rather than to have them turbulent, and diſpoſed to fight upon every mans 
ambition : for whereas the Roman Armies were always victorious under the condudt of 
the Conſuls 3 under the Decem-viri they were always unfortunate : from hence likewiſe it 
may be collected how unſafe it is to commit the defence of our affairs to a mercenary Army, 
who have nothing to encourage or oblige them but their pitiful pay, which is not con- 
{iderable to make them fo faithful as to lay down their lives in your el. For 
in an Army where the Souldier is not bound to the perſon for whom he _ y ſome par- 
ticular obligation, or the expettation of more than ordinary advantage by the Victory, if 
the enemy be ſtrong, they will make but little reſiſtance 3 and this kindneſs and affe&ion 
of the Souldiers to the General cannot be but where they are Subjets fighting under a 
good Prince or a lawful Magiſtrate in defence of their Poſterity and Religion 3 fo that it is 
neceſſary for every King or Common-wealth who deſires to defend himſelf well, to train 
up his own Subjects in Military Diſcipline, that he may fafely depend upon the.in time of 
diſtreſs ; and it has been the practice of all thoſe who have done any great tings. The 
Roman Armics under the Decem-viri- had doubtleſs the ſame courage as under the Con- 
ſulsz but not being ſo well affe&ed towards the one as the other, they would not put it 
forth, nor give ſuch teſtimonies as formerly : but when the tyranny of the Decem-virar ex+ 
tinguiſhed, and thcir liberty was recov having then the ſame tenderneſs and affeQion 
” their Country, they fought as well as before, and their enterprizes ha@the ſame happy 
acceſs. 


* 


CHA P. XLIV. 


A multitude without an head is altogether unſerviceable ; nor is any man to 
threaten that has any thing to deſire. 


'8| Pon the accident of Virginins, the people having taken Arms, and retir*d to the holy- 
Mount, the Senate ſent to them to know upon what account they had abandoned 
their Officers, and betaken themſelves to that Mount : and the authority of the Senate was 
ſo venerable among the people, that having no head among them, there was no body durſt 
return'an anſwer : Titus Livins tells us, Non defwit quid omdericar, deerat qui eſe um 
daret;, They wanted not what to ſay, b ut who to deliver it." Fot having no certain Comman- 
der, every private perſon was unwilling to expoſe himſelf to their diſpleaſure. From 
whence we may underſtand how uſeleſs a thing the multitude is without a head, which be- 
ing obſerved by Virginizs, he cauſed twenty Military Tribunes to be made, with power 
to treat and expoſtulate with the Senate iniftead of an Head. 

The people inliſting to'have Valerins and Horatizs ſent to them, to whom they would 
communicate their grievances, Valerixs and Horatins refuſed to go till the Decem-viri had 
laid down their authority z which bcing at length obtain ed. with much concerration ; Vs- 
lerinf and Horatins repaired to the people, and underſtood that they would have new Tri« * 
bunes to be choſen 3 they would have appeals from every Magiſtrate to the people ; and 
they would have the Decem-viri to'be dclivered up into their hands, that they might burn * 
them alive : the Embaſſadors liked the firtt of their dernands, but rctuſed ro conſent to the 
laſt as inpious, telling them , Crudelitatem damnatis, inerudelitatem ruitis : Ton condemn 
cruelty, and prattiſe it your ſelves 5 and before you will be free, you wilt cyrannize over your ® 

Ag adycrfarics 
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adverſaries 3 adviſing them to lay that Article by , and mention the Decemwiri no farther 
but to addreſs themſclves to the reaſſumption of their power and authority, after which 
they would not want ways of receiving farisfaQtionz tor then every man's lite and fortune 
would be at their diſpoling- Hence we may learn how weak and imprudent it is todciire 2 
thing, and before we receive it, dec/are t9 what ill afes we intend it, eſpecially if we mean 
to do miſchief, *tis juſt as you ſhould ſay, pray give me your Sword, that I may run 
you thorow : *Tis ſufficient to borrow the Sword, and when you have it, you may do 


as you pleaſe. 


CHAP. XLV. 


"Tis a thing of ill Example to break, a new Law, eſpecially for the Maker : 
and "tis no leſs dangerous to the Governor of a State, to multiply injuries, 
and repeat them every day. 


Y foe Commotions about the Tyranny of the Drcem-viri being compoſed , and Rome 
reſtored to its old form of Government again z Virginins cited Appius before the 
the people to anſwer what he had attempted upon his Daughter. Appins appeared with 
his Nobility about him 3 Virginins commanded him to Priſon : Appins cryed out , he 
appealed to the people : Virginizxs replyed, That he who had taken away thoſe appeak 
from the people, ought not to have any benefit by them, nor be permitted to implore their 

tection, whoſe Laws and Liberties could receive no proteaion from him. Appins 
inſiſted, that they ought not to violate a thing whick they had urged with that eagernels, 
and ordained with that zeal. And though indeed the lite of Appins was wicked enough, 
ard there was no puniſhment that hedid not deferve; yet it was inhoſpitable and contrary 
to all civil Society, to violate their own Laws, which were but newly made, and'paſſed 


with ſo much importunity : for in my judgment there is nothing { indecorous, nor + 


of ſuch ill example in a Common-wealth, as the infraction of a new Law , by the Le- 
giſlator himſclt. 

When in the year 1494. the State of Florence was reſtored by the aſſiſtance of a Frier 
called Hieronimo Savonaro!s ( whole writings give ſufficient teſtimony of his . Learning 
and integrity.) having among other things for the ſecurity of the Citizens, obtained a Law 
for appeals to the people in matters of State, both from the Senate and the Council of Eight. 
(which Law he had a long time ſolicited, and got with much difficnlty at laſt) It hapned 
that not long after, there were hive perſons condemned to death by the Senate, which 
perſons endeavouring, very carneltly to appeal to the people, they were denyed that liber- 
ty, and could not have the benent of that Law 3 which was greater diminution to the 
reputation of the Frier, than any thing that had ever hapned before : For. if that Law was 
of ſuch importance as he had pretended, it ought to have been obſerved; it not, why 


was it ſolicited fo carneltly ? And it was the more remarkable in the Frier, becauſe in his _ 


many Sermons and Diſcourſes afterwards to the people, he neither blamed the breaking of 
that Law, nor went about to excuſe it, tor being to his purpoſe, he would not condemn 
it, and excuſe it he could not, having nothing to ſay 3 which action having diſcovercd the 
ambition and partiality of his mind, took much off trom his repute, and loaded him with 
ſcandal. Ir is of great inconvenience likewilc in a State, to revive, and ferment the hu- 
mours in the minds of the Citizens, by a daily renovation of their injuries upon one per- 
ſon or other, *as it hapned in Rome after the Decem-virat was diſſolved , and the Tribuni- 
tial authority re-cltabliſhed by the people : For all the Decem-viri, and ſeveral other 
conliderable Citizens were accuſed, and cond emned, infomuch as there was a 
Gcneral conſternation among the Nobility, who thought there would be no end of their 
condemnation, till they were utterly extin&t : Which proceeding and apprehention, would 
doubtleſs have produced great troubles in the State, had not they been prevented by Marcus 
Duellizs the Tribune, who publiſhed an Edict, That for a twelve-month it ſhould not be 
lawful cither to cite, or accuſe any man that was a Citizen of Rome z, by which a& of Mode- 
4 nation, he ſecured the Nobility. From whence we may diſcern how unſafe it is for any 
Prince or Common-wealth to keep the minds of their Subjets in perpetual fear and ſuf- 
pence 5 and without doubt nothing can be more pernicious 3 for men being inſecure, and 
jealous of being queſtioned for fome Capital oftence, will look out for protection, and 
not only ſo, bug are provoked to more boldneſs, and become lels ſcrupulous of doing great 


miſchicts.” If theretore ſuch Commorions happen, it is better it poſlible to compoſe them 
without 


— 
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without blood, but if Example muſt be made, jt is to be done at once, that afterwards the 
people may be reaſſured, and recover their old ſecurity, and tranquility of mind. 


_ EE Es 


CH AP. XLVL 


How men leap from one paſſion to another, and how they who at firſt aim at 
nothing but Self-preſervation, when ſecured of that, grow oppreſſors of other 


People. 


Fter the people of Rome had recovered their liberty , and had by ſo much impro- 
A ved their former condition, by how much they had made many new Laws to for- 


' tifie their power, one would have expeted they ſhould have been quiet, and after ſo much 


trouble and embroilment, enjoyed ſome time of repoſe z but it fell out quite contrary, 
they were more perplexed than before , every day producing ſome new Sedition or Di- 
ſturbance : Of which, Livy giving the reaſons ſo clearly, I do not think it amiſs to in- 
ſert them in this place. Theſe rwo Orders (ſays he) were in perpetual oppoſition 3 when 
the people were humble, the Nobility was proud 3 when the populace was quiet, and 
content with their bounds , the young Nobility took their time to be infolent 3 and when 
the Tribunes interpoſed in their bchalt, they made little progreſs at firſt, and at length 
were as much injur'd themſelves. The graver fort of the Nobility on the other ide, 
though they thought their own youth to be too furious and inſolent , yet they had rather 
if one {ide muſt tranſgreſs, that it ſhould be their own, than the peoples : So that their 
immoderate deſire of preſerving their priviledge, was the cauſe that when either party 
was prevalent, it employed its whole power in oppreſſing the other. It is commen among 
men, when they would ſecure themſelves, to injure other people 3. they begin firſt to do 
miſchief, to revile, or to beat, or what other outrage they are able, as it the injury they 
would avoid themſclyes, was to be thrown upon their Neighbour, and there was no Me. 
dium betwixt doing, and ſuffering of wrong, From hence we may fce after what man- 
ner (among other things) Common-wealthsare diſſolved , and how ſuddenly men paſs 
from one ambition to another, according to that true ſaying which Saluft put into the 
mouth of Ceſar. Omnia mala exempla, bonis initiis Orta ſunt. All diſorders and abuſer, 
are good in their beginnings. The firſt thing an ambitious Citizen endeavours, is' fo to 
fortifie, that he may defend himſelf not only againſt his private adverſary, but againſt 
the publick Magiſtrate, if at any time he would offend him 3 to which end he makes what 
friends he can, by furniſhing them with Mony, or ſupporting them againſt their Oppreſ- 
ſors; and this ſeeming very honelt in appearance, people are calily deluded, and no body 
gocs about to prevent it 3 ſo that no obſtacle being given, he grows inſenlibly ſo great, that 
not only the private Citizens, but the Magiſtrate begins to apprehend him 3 and then 
there is no refiſting him without manifeſt danger, for the reaſons ( which I have mention'd 
before) of the dangerous contending with an inconvenience that has got that growth and 
maturity in a City, What is then to be done? Let him alone in his proſperity, and he 
enſlaves you for ever, unleſs death or ſome other kind accident delivers you : It you think 
to remove him on a ſudden, you do but add to his power, and haſten your own ruine ; for 
finding himſelf in ſuch a poſture, that his Friends, his Enemies, the Magiſtrates, and all 
people are affraid of him, he will then begin to dominecr, and diſpoſe of all things ac- 
cording to his own judgment and pleaſure : If there be any way to cat it, it is by 
watching in time, by having a diligent eye over your Citizens, that under colour of doing 
good, they may not be able to do miſchict 3 and that they may have as much reputation 
as may ſerve, not ruine their liberty ; but of this more hereafter. 
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CHAP. XLVIL. 

Though the People, in things that are diſcuſrd in General, are many times 
miſtaken, yet when they are reduced to particulars, they are more ſenſible 
and judiciows. 

He Name of Conſul (as we faid before) being gjown odious to the people of Rome, 


they reſolved to have them created for the future out of the Populace; or elſe to 
limit and circumſcribe their authority with ſuch rules as they ſhould think fire. The 


Nobilicy, to prevent both inconveniences, took 4 way betwixt both , and was contented - 


that they ſhould create four Tribunes with "Conſular authority, to bechoſca indifferently 
out of the people, and Senate. The people were well enough ſatishied,. as thinking by 
that means the Conſulſhip would extinguith , and that they ſhould hÞe. a ſhare in the 
ſupream dignity themſelves. But obſerve what followed when they came to the creatlon 
of their Tribunes, and it was not only in their power , but expected, that they ſhould 
have been all made out of the people, they choſe them'all out of the Nobilicy, which gave 
occaſion to Livy to ſay, Quorum Comitiorum eventus docuit , atios animos in Contentione 
libertatis & honoris , alios ſecundum depoſits Certamins in incorrupto  judicio eſſe. The 
ſmceeſs of that Elettion did ſhow, That when their honour and liberty were in controverſie , 
the people were of one mind; when they were ſecure and free, they were of another. 'Con- 
fidering with my ſelf what might be the reaſon, I ſuppoſe it is becauſe men are more apt 
to be miſtaken in generals, than in particulars. The people thought themſelves more 
worthy of the Conſulſhip than the Nobility, becauſe they had the greateſt intereſt in the 
City 3 They underwent the greateſt difficulty in the Wars, and it was their Arms which 
defended its liberty, and propagated the Empire of Rome : according to which argument, 
their delires ſeeming but reaſonable, they reſolved they would have them in ſpight of all 
oppoſition - : But when they came to particulars, and to examine their own private Ca- 
pacities for Government, they found themſelves ſo weak and defective, that though alto- 
gether they thought themſelves able enough , yet they could not find onz man they judged 
my, v1 for the employment; aſhamed therefore of their incapacity, they gave their voices 
for ſuch as they found were more really worthy 3 which Tires Livins admiring, has theſe 
words, Hanc modeſtiam,” equitatemq, & altitudinem animi ubi nunc in uno inveneris, que 
tune populi univerſt fuit ? Where will you find now-a-days, that Mody, that Equity, that 
Magnanimity in one man, that was then obvious in the whole body of people ? To the 
ſame purpoſe thete hapned another notable Example in C after Hanibal had defeated 
the Romans at the Battel of Canna. After that defeat, the Inhabitants of Capxa began to 
mutiny againſt the Government (as indeed all Traly did at that time) the grounds of 
their diſcontent, was an 61d pique betwixt the people and Senate, which the firſt thought 
then to improve to the deſtruction of the other. Pacwuins Calanus being a very wile 
man, and at the Helm at that time , conlidering with himſelf of what dangerous conſe- 
quence a tumule might provein ſo populous a City , reſolved to find out fome way to 
accommodate their difference. To-this end, he aſſembled the Senate, and in few words 
remon(trated to them the implacable hatred which the- people had to them 3 That they 
were in great danger of being murthered, by them. and the City delivered up to Hanibat, 
by reaſan that the condition of. Roam? was become fo deplorable 3 and at. length he con- 
cluded, that if they would commit the whole matter to him, he. would find out an ou. 
dient to unite them, and his expedient was to lock up the Senate in the Palace, and by 

puttingthem into the. peoples power, to preſerve them. The Senate ſubmicted , were 

lock'd up in the Caſtle, and having aſſembled the people, he told them, That the hour was 

now come for redeeming their liberty, and chaſtiting che inſolence of their Nobility, who 

had fo often abuſed them. He told them he had them all lock'd up in his'Cultody , to be 

diſpoſed of as they pleaſed 3 but becauſthe could not think it was their deſire to leave the 

City without a Government, before they proceeded to the execution of the ancient Sena- 

tors, it would be neceſſary , as he conceived ,' to think of creating a new one 3 to that 

Purpoſe he had.brought the Names of the old Senators ina Purſe , would draw them' our 

one by one, and as chey reſolved upon another to ſucceed in-cach place ,* he-would ſee the 

old one delivered out to execution. The people were content , and Pacuvius drew one, 

and nam'd him aloud, upon which a great noiſe was raiſed, ſome ſaid he was cruel, others 

he was proud, and others that he was arrogant : Then ſays Pacwpins, he is untic to be 

continued, pray wilLyou make choice of another in his ftead. Silence was commanded, 


and one of the people was named 3 He was named no ſooner, but ſome began to hum,, 
T0 others 
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others to laugh, and all to revile, and fo proceeding from one to another, they were all 
concluded unfit for ſo honourable a degree. Paccucims taking the occaſion, told them, ſince 
you are ſenſible it is unht that the City ſhould be without a Senate 3 and fince you cannot 
agree about the Election of a new 3 it would be expedient in my judgment, that you pro- 


' poſe ſome way of reconciliation 3 for doubtleſs the fear in which the Senators have been, 


muſt of neceſſity have fo humbled them, that that gentleneſs and humanity which you bave 
ſcught for cllewhere, may now be found in them. The people began then to diſcover in 
particular, the fault which they had committed in judging in general, and declared 
were ready for any reaſonable reconciliation. And in this manner it is that moſt people 
deceive themſelves in judging generally of things and their accidents, which upop parti- 
cular examination they do calily diſcover. | ; 

After the year 1414+ the chief ofthe Florentines bei driven out of the City, it was 
Icft wholly without order or government, over-whelm'd with licentiouſnels and ambition, 
and the intereſt of the publick _ , headlong to ruine. Many of the popular 
foreſecing the incvitable deſtruction of the City, and not knowing to what elſe to impute 
it , they charged it upon the ambition of ſome perſons among the Nobility , which (as 
they pretended) fomented their diſorders, to take away their iberty, and model the State 
according to their own fancies,” and deſigns. And thele Mutineers were in all places; in 
the Streets, in the Houſes, in the Palaces, declaring publickly, and threatning that if ever 
they came to the government, they would look farther into the buſineſs, and punich all 
thoſe which they ſhould find conſcious of it. It hapned afterwards that ſome of theſe 
Citizens were advanced as they deſired 3 but when they were atthat height, and ſaw things 
nearer than before, they became ſenſible of their error, and found that it was not the am- 
bition of the Nobility, but the malignity of che times, which was the occalion of all , 
their trouble and commotion 3 ſo as they became new men , and exerciſed a new way of 
adminiſtration 3 Infomuch that thoſe who had heard themm complain and threaten when 
they were in private capacity, ſceing them now at the helm, and performing nothing tha 
they had promiſed, did not look upon it as conviction of their judgment, ſo much as 
corruption of their minds. Which thing being frequent among them, gave occaſion to 
the Proverb, Coftoro benno vn animo in Piazza , et vno in Palagzo, They are of one mind 
in the Town, and anotber in the Throne, Thus, by ſerious confideration of what has beeu 
ſaid, we may ſee how to open the eyes of the le, and reduce them to a fence of their 
errors, if we take them from their general and abſtracted notions, and fix them upon par- 
ticulars, as in the caſe of Paccucins in Capma, and the Senate in Rome. Again, I am of 
opinion that no wiſe man is to decline the judgment of the c in the diſtribution 
of Offices and Honours, and ſuch particular affairs ; for in thoſe things they are almoft 
infallible, and when they do miſtake, it is rather to be attributed to the obſtinacy of forme 
few, to whom that buſineſs is referred, than to the ignorance of the whole body ; which 
being certainly ſo, I think it not ſuperfluous to ſhow in my next Chapter the Order which 
the Senate obſerved to over-reach the people in thoſe kinds of diſtributions. 


C H A P. XLVHIL 


To prevent the advancement of mean people to the Magi acy, it is particularly 
to be contrived that the competition be, betwixt the beft and moſt- Noble, 
and the wickedeſt and moſt abje@. 


\\ Hen the Senate began to apprehend, that the Tribuncs would be choſen out of the 

people, and inveited with Conſular oo they had two ways , one of which 
they conſtantly made uſe of. They put the beſt and moſt honorable perſons to ftand, or 
clſc by their Mony they foiſted in ſome ſordid and ignoble Plebeian, among thoſe of the 
better ſort which pretended to the Magiſtracy , and demanded it for him : The laſt way 
made the people aſhamed to confer it : the firſt made them aſhamed to remove it 3 which 
reinforces what I have ſaid fo often before, that though in generals the people may be mi- 
ltaken, in particulars they are provident enough. 
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CHAP. XLIX, 


if thoſe Cities which have been free from their foirndation (as Rome) hice | 
found it difficult to contrive ſuch Laws as might maintain them ſo. Thoſe 
which have been always ſervile, will find it almoſt impoſſible. 


He Government of Rome, and its affairs abroad and at home, do ſufficiently ſhow how 
T had it is to eſtabliſh ſuch Laws in a CImmon-wealth as may preſerve it always in a 
good and quiet Eſtate, It had haſt Romulus, then Numa, Tullus Hoſtilizs 3 Seruins , ard 
others, who employed their induſtry and capacity to regulate it well, and preſcribe good: 
Laws 3 after which, ten Citizens were created on purpoſe, and yet new dittcultics aroſe 
every day, which required new remedies : One of their great expedicnts (which indeed 
contributed much to the incorruption of that City) was, the creation of the Cenſors, to 
corre& the exorbitances, ſplendor, and ill husbandry of the Citizens and although in the 
beginning it was with ſome inconſideration decreed that thoſe. Officers ſhould be created, 
for five years, yet by the prudence of Mamercxs the DiQtator, that error. was afterwards rc+ 
Qifycd, and the time of their, continuance reduced to 18 months, which diſguſted the then 
Cenſors ſo highly, that they found means to turn Mamerexs out of the Senate, to the 
reat regret, both of the Senators and people. And becauſe the. Hiſtory does not ſhow 
_ Mamercxs defended himſelf , it muſt needs be the negle& of the Hiſtorian, or the 
defe& of the Laws for it is uot to be thought that in a perfe& Common-wealth, a Citi- 
zen ſhould be ſo ill treated for promulging a Law ſq much for the ſecurity of their liberty, 
and his innocence left without ſanQuary or protection, But to return to my deſign, 1 ſay, 
it is not to be admired if Cities conceived, and born, and brought up all along in ſervitude, 
find ſo niuch difficulty to regulate, and preſerve themlelyes in tranquility and peace (as 
was to be ſeen in Florence) when Rome and other States (which have been free from the 
beginning) have ſcarce been able to do it. Florence was in ſubjeQion to the Roman Em- 
pire, and governcd by other people, fo long that it had ſcarce any hopes of ever being free. 
Afterwards having time to breathe, it began to look up, and make Laws for it ſelf, but 
—_— them with their old Laws, which were bad, they did them no good. Far two 
h years together their Government was in this manner, ſo that it. was ſcarce wor» 
thy the name of a Common-wealth. And the ſame inconveniencies have been. incident to 
all Cities whoſe beginnings have been fervile like that. And though the Florentines did 
many times by publick and free ſuffrage transfer an Authority upon a few of their princi- 
pal Citizens, to examine and reform all things 3 yet thoſe few regarded not ſo much the 
common intereſt and liberty, as their own wy defign and advantage in the whole man- 
ner of their proceedings 3 which was ſo far from producing any order or ſettlement as 
was intended, that it augmented the diſorder, and made things worſe than before. To 
paſs by other things which are likewiſe to be obſerved, Ifay that in every Common-wealth 
it is particularly to be conſidered in whoſe hands the Cognizance of Capital offences is 
placed, and who has the execution of the Sanguinary Laws : This was well ordered in 
Kome, an appeal lying to the _ from all the Courts and Magiſtrates of the City 
and it atany time by that appeal, the delay of execution became dangerous to the State , 
they had recourſe to the Dictator, who commanded execution immediately 3 but they never 
made uſe of that refuge, but in extream neceſſity. | 
But Florence, and other Cities born in ſervitude and ſubjeQion , had not the benefit of 
ſuch an Officer, but were governed by ſtrangers upon whom the Prince had transferred his 
Authority 3 which Cuſtom they kept up, atter they had made themſcives free, and con- 
tinued the ſame Authority in a Foreigner, whom they called their Captain, which was a 
dangerous thing, conſidering how calily he might be corrupted by the better ſort of the » 
Citizens : Afterwards that Cuſtom changed with the revolutions of State 3 and cighs 
Citizehts were created to do the Office of the Captain, which alteration proved much for the _ 
worſe, for (as I faid before) a few men prefer'd to the government , are always liable to 
be carefſed and cajoled by the Nobility , to the prejudice of the peoples Againſt which 
inconvenience, Venice provided very well, where there is a Council 6f Ten, which can 
puniſh any Citizen whatever without any appeal 3 yet for fear they ſhould not be ſufficient 
(though they have Authority enodigh) tor the puniſhment of perſous of more than ordi- 
nary quality, they have conſtituted the Qwarantie to afhiſt them, arid the Council of Pregui 
belides, which is the hi Council in that City 3 ſo that if any man will accuſe, there are 
judges enongh readyto hear him. If therefore — Kome which was Criginally free, = 
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model'd and govern'd by the Counſels of ſo many wiſe men, new faults were daily diſco- 
vered., and Freſh occaſion for new Laws te-be made, for the preſervation of their liberty ; 
ie is not to be admir'd, if in other Cities it was worſe, where their Original was not fo free, 


nor ſo many wiſeamen to model, and infiract them. 


(OOTI— 


CHAP. L 


No Magiſtrate or Council ought to have power to check or controul the 
prblicka#s of the City. 


| Ins Quintius Cincianztur, and Cnens Julins Mentus being Conſuls together in Rome, 
but at perpetual odds, the affairs of that State was at a ſtand, their Laws were not 
executed, their Wars were not proſecuted, nor any thing managed as it ſhould be. The 
Senate obſerving it, perſwaded them to make a DiQtator, by whom the State might be 
reformed, and rhcir differences compoſed, which had hitherto hindered the reformation : 
But theConſuls how contrary ſoever in other things , conſented not to do it z the Senate 
having no other remedy, addrefſed to the Tribunes, who by the Authority of the Senate 
required, and compelled the Conſuls to the creation of a DiQator : In which place it is 
remarkable how beneficial the affiftance of the Tribunitial power was, not only to defend 
the people againſt the infolence of the Nobility, but to controul and reſtrain the emulation 
and difference among themſelves. And here it is m_y to be provided in the ſettlement 
of a Common-wealth, that it be not in thepower of a few perſons to whom the Govern- 
ment is entruſted, to quaſh or obſtru@ any Cuſtoms or Acts that are neceſſary to its ſubſi- 
ſtance : For example, If you authorize a Counſel, or any other perſons to diſtribute 
Honours, difpoſe of Offices, or execute any other of your commands, you muſt either lay 
a ftrit mjunCtion or ewe; bg ven them to do as you appoint, or provide, fo that if it be 
-_ by them, it may be done'by ſome bodyelſe; otherwiſe chings are ill 

the order is defeQtive, as is manifeſt by that example in Rome, if the perverſencls of 
the Confuls had not been oppoſed by the Authority of the Tribunes. In the Republick of 
Venice, the Grand Council (or Senate) has the diſtribution of Honours, and the Ele&ion 
of Magiftrates, both abroad and at home 3 and it hapning one time, that the Senate cither 
upon ſorne diſguſt, or falfe ſuggeſtion omitted to create Succeſſors to the Magiſtrates at 
home, orto their Officers abroad, there followed great diſorders immediately 3 the Ter- 
ritory and City wanting their lawful judges, could have no juſtice in any thing, till che 
Senate was appeaſed. And this inconvenience would in time have brought the City into an 
ill condition, had it not been prevented by the wiſdom of ſome Citizens, who taking the 
opportunity obtained a Law, That there ſhould be no vacancy of Offices, cither within the 
City or without, but the old Officers ſhould be continued till their Succeſſors were choſen, 
by which Law they deprived that great Counlcl of a power tointerrupt the courſe of Ju- 
ftice, which could not have bcen ſuffered without hazard to the State. 


CHAP. LL 


A Printe or Common=wealth that is conſtrained to do a thing, is to ſeem to do 
it frankly, and without any compulſion. 


| Wiſe man orders his affairs ſo, that whatever he does, ſeems rather voluntary and 

gracious, than done by force and compulſion, be his neceſſity of doing it never (o 
great, which point of wiſdom being well obſerved by the Romans, got them great reputa- 
tion among the people, eſpecially when they decreed ſtipends to the Soldiers out of the 
publick Treaſury,who before were obliged to ſerve at their own proper charges 3 for ſecing 
cheir Wars were like to be tedious, and their Armies to be carricd into far Countries, before 
they could be finiſhed, they Found neither the firſt could be continued, nor the latter per- 
form'd but at the publick expence, wherefore the Senate was forced and neceflirated to 
pay the Soldiers out of the publick ſtock 3 yet they did it ſo flyly, and with that axtitice, 
that though'compelled by neceſſity, it was received as a grace, and gain'd them excecd- 
ingly the affeCtions of the people, who had never ſo-much as tion'd jt by their Tri- 
bunes, or thought of it themſclves : So that never RE received wigh more 


dcemon- 
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demonfiration of joy. But the Tribunes were not fo well ſatisfied , but endeavoured to 
poſſels the people that it was not an att of that grace as they imagined; and that if they 
looked cloſely into it, it would appear rather a grievance, than a benevolence; for how 
was this Mony to be rais'd, but by Taxcs and Impoſitions upon the people ? & that if the 
Senators were bountiful, it was out of other mens purſes. But all would not do, let the 
Tribunes fay as they pleaſed, the people believed themſelves —_— obliged 3 and then the 
manner of raiſing the Mony made-it much the more gratdful, tor 

than ordinary cquity, the _ part of it being levyed upon the greatelt men, and the 
poor favoured as much as was pofſhble. .. | 


—_— 


CHAP. LIT. 


The beſt and moſt ſecure way to repreſs the inſolence of an axvbitions and power- 
ful State, is to prethude and flop up thoſe ways by which be would come to his 


greatneſs. 


B! what has been faid before, it appears what affe&ion the Senate conciliated among the 
people, not only by the frankneſs of their bounty, but by their kindneſs in collecting 
itz which order, it continued to the people, would have preventcd all the tumults- which 
hapned afterward in that City, and deprived the Tribun& of their great credit and antho- 
rity. And indced there is not a better or' more ſecure way 'to fopprels the infolence, or 
croſs-bire the deligns of an ambitious Citizen,than to take the ſame ways to prevent, which 
he takes to advance them 3 which courſe, if it had been followed by the adverſaries of Co- 
fimo des Medici would have been much more for their advantage to have forced him 
out of the Town. For had they applyed themſetves ro omg br: inſmuating with the 
people, (which was the way he took to fortifie himſelf) they difarm'd him without 
any turmlt or violence, and taken from Hitn the only. arms upon which-he depended for 
- His defence. About the fame time Piero Soderini by his extraordinary beneticence got him- 
(Hf a great intereſt and reputation among the people, and was publickly efteemed the great 
Champion and Prote&tor of their libetrics : and doubtleſs his adverſaries, who began to 
w jealous of his greatneſs, had done much more wiſely, and honourably, and fafely, to 
ave gone the ſame way to work, and countermined him by their indulgence to the people, 
than to oppoſe themſelves downright, and ruine him and "their whole Country together 3 
for could they by any art or infinuation have gained the affe&tions of the City, they had 
taken from him the only thing upon which he relyed, without noiſe or confuſion, and they 
might have oppoſed in all his counſels, without fear of the people : it it be urged here, 
that if the Citizens which were'enemies to Piero committed an error, in not taking the 
ſame courſes to retain as he had done to debauch the people, Peter committed the ſame fault 
by not making uſe of the ſame inſtruments which his adverſaries employed againſt him 3 
i is anſwered, that Soderini indeed might have tryed, bat he could have done it neither 
with honour nor caſe; for the way that his adverfarics took was to ſet np the Medics, by 
whoſe affiltance they bearded him exceedingly, and ruined him at laſt; and ir had been 
diſhonourable for Soderixi to have deſerted the liberties of the people, which he had un- 
dertaken to defend, and gone over to the party of the Medici; nor .could he have done it 
{ ſecretly or ſuddenly, but the people would have ſmelt it, and have turned the violence of 
their affeion into as furicus an hatred, which would have made his deftruction much more 
ealy to his enemies » for who-ever was but ſuſpeRed to be a favonrer of the Medici, was 
thought, ipſo fatto, an adverſary to the people. It is neceflary therefore in all deliberations 
to weigh all things, to conlider what danger andwhat advantage every thing will yield, and 
make choice of what is leaſt dangerous : otherwiſe it will ha to you as it did to Mar- 
ens Tillixzs, who raiſed and augmented the greatnels of Mark Anthony by the fame way 
which he intended tor his deſiruQion 3 for nw Mark, Anthony was declared an enemy by 
the Senate, haviag a great Army attending him, and moſt of them of Ceſar*s old Souldiers, 
Cicero to draw them off from him, perſwaded the Senate to put Offavins at the head of 
their Army, and ſend him (with the Conſuls) againſt Antonizes, pretending that the very 
name of Ofavins (being Nephew to Ceſar) would bring over all his Oinckles Party to him, 
Whereby Antonizs would be ſo weakned, it would be no hard matter to reduce him- Bur 
t hapned quite contrary 3 for Antonius having gained Ofiavins to his fide, they joyncd their 
Forces againſt Txly and his'Senate, and ruined their whole Party. Which might have been 


calily foreſeen 3 nor ought Cicero ſo imprudently to have reviy'd the name of wa.p1>b 


it was done with more "+ 
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— hom the whole World was brought into ſervitude, and eſpecially Rome ;, nor have per- 
ſrraded himſelf that a Tyrant or any of his race would ever reftore that liberty which his 


Predecefſor had ſuppreſſed. 


——_— 


CHAP. LIIL 


The people (deceived with a falſe appearance of good) do many times deſire that 
which turns to their deitruFion : and how great hopes and large promiſes dy 


eaſily debanch them. 


' A Fer the taking of Veii by the Romans, a report being ſpread of the convenience and 

pleaſantneſs of the Town, and richneſs of the Country abour it, the people of Rome 
began to fancy that it would be much for their adyantage to tranſplant one half of their 
City, and ſendzthem thither to inhabit, for there were many fair houſes to receive them; 
and it could b&no weakning or diminution to Kome, fecing the diſtance betwixt the two 
Cities-was ſo finall, Veii would be taken rather for a member of Kome, than a diltin& and 
particular City. The Scnate and graver ſort of Citizens had fo little inclination to this 
delign,that they reſolved to dic before ever they would conſeat to it. The people were ſo mad 
upon it on the other (ide, that when it came to a debate, and it was to be reſolved what was 
to be done, the diſpute was fo hot, they had proceeded to blows, and the whole Town 
been engaged in blood, had not the Senate interpoſed certain ancient and eminent men, 
who by their intereſt and veneration among the people defended the blow, and appeaſcd 
them for that time. In which paſſage there are two things contiderable : the firft, that the 
people being deceived with a falſe imagination of , do many times ſolicit their own 
ruine, and run the Common-wealth upon infinite dangers and difhcultics, unleſs ſome per- 
ſon in whom they have great contidence ſtrikes in to inſtru them which is the good, and 
which is the evil 3 and when by accident it falls out that the people (having been formerly 
deceived either by perſons or things) cannot repoſe that confidence in any one, then of ac- 
cellity all gocs to wrack, and nothing can prevent it : to this purpoſe Dante in his diſcourſe 
about Monarchy, tells us, 


It popolo molte volte grids 


Viva la ſua morte, & muoia Ia ſua vita. 


The enraged multitude do often crie 
Give us our death, our life we do defie. 


This incredulity is many times the occaſion that good counſcls are neglected, as it hapned 
to the Venetians when invaded by ſeveral enemies at one time, they could not take off any 
one of them, by reſtoring what they had taken wrongfully from other people 3 which was 
the occaſion of the war, and almoſt of their ruine. - From whence we may conltider the 
calineſs and difficulty of perſwading the people, and make this diſtin&tion, if the affair 
propoſed be in appearance cither magnanimous, or profitable, though at the bottom it 
never ſo deſtructive, the people are always eaſy to be perlwaded : on the other fide, if any 
thing be offered (how honourable, how uſctul ſocver,) with the leaſt ſhew or glance of 
cowardize or inconvenience, they are never, or with great difficulty to be wrought to 
it, To confirm this, we have many examples both modern and ancient in Rome and 
other places. From hence ſprang their jealoulics againſt Fabixs Maximus, who 
could never beat it into the heads of that City, that it was better for their Common- 
wealth to protrat, and _=_ out the war, than to puſh things on, - and bring all 
to the hazard of a Battel; for the pcople looking upon it as cowardly and baſe coun- 
ſcl, and not diſcerning the utility at the bottom, would by no means admit it 3 and F- 
bins wanted rhetorick to enforce it upon them : and ſo ſtrangely are they blinded ſometimes 
with their bravery and courage, that th the Romans had committed the ſame error 
once before, and given authority to Fabins his Maſter of the Horſe to fight when he ſaw 
occalion whether Fabins would or not 3 (which' authority had like to have ruined the 
whole Army, had not Fabixs with his pruderice prevented it) yet that experiment doing no 
good, they were guilty again, and/inveſied Varro with the ſame power, upon no other ac- 
ount, but bccaulc he had ſwagger'd up and down the Town, that whenever they qualitied 

him 
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him with ſach a Commiſſion, he would fight Hanibal, and cut him to pieces ; they belicved 
what he ſaid, gave him authority and what followed ? Why they were beaten at Cannas ; 
the Roman Army cut off; and the Roman Empire almoſt extinguiſhed. And not unlike 
this was the example of Marcus Centenins Penula, (a mean perſon, and conliderable for 
nothing bur ſome {mall command in the Army) who preſented himſelf one day to the Se- 
nate, and offered if they would give him power to raife an Army of Voluntiers where he 
pleaſed all over Iraly, he would undertake in a ſhort time to beat Hexibal out of it. The 
Senate was ſenſible the propolition was raſh, yet (conlidering withal that if chey ſhould 
deny him, and report ſhould come of it afterwards to the people, it might difſatisty them ; 
beget ſome tumule in the City 3 and be the occahion of envy and animoſity to themſelves) 
they granted his requeſt, chooting rather to expole all thoſe who were ſo ill adviſed as to 
follow him, than run the hazard of new diflentions at home. Having got his Commil- 
ſion, and afterwards his Men, with a confuſed and diſorderly Army he marches againſt 
Hanibal, and fought him, but he fail'd of his promiſe, for he was killed himſelf, and mo 
of his Forces. In Greece in the City of Athens, Nicias, a grave and wiſe Citizen, could 
never perſwade the people againſt an Expedition into Sicily; but purſuing it againſt all 
ſober advice, they miſcarried, and their owgs Country was ruined. Seipio, when he was 
made-Conful, defired that he might have Africk for his Province, and he would undertake 
to demoliſh Carthage 3 but the Senate being averſe upon thgjudgment of Fabins Maximas, 
Scipio threatned to propoſe it to the people, as knowing very well how gratcful it would 
be to them. * We might produce examples of the ſame nature out of our own City of 
Florence, as when Hercules Bentivogli General of the Florentine Army, with Antonio Gia- 
comini, having, detcated the Forces of Bartolomeo at San Vincenti, they went to beliege Piſa, 
which enterprize was debated and concluded by the people, upon the great promiſes which 
Herenles had made, though indeed the wiſer ſort of Citizens were againſt it 3 but the mul- 
titude were poſſeſſed with great matters that would be done, and nothing could difſwade 
them. 1 ſay then, there is not an eaſier way to ruine a State where the authority is in the 


people, than to put them upon ſome gallant, but deſperate cnterprize 3 for where there is 
any thing of magnanimity in their nature, it is ſure to be embraced, and it is not in the wit 
of man to difſwade chem: bur as this is many times the ruine of che State, ſo it is more 
often and more certainly the deſtruction of thoſe Citizens which promoted and comman- 
ded it; for the people full of expeRtations of victory, when they tind they have miſcarricd, 
never impure it to any ill accident or fortune, but throw all upon the ignorance or treachery 
of their Commanders, which ſeldom eſcape without being baniſhed, impriſoned, or killed 
as has hapned to ſeveral of the Carthaginian and Athenian Captains. Nor does it avail 
that they have been victorious before 3 tor their preſent misfortune drowns all, as it fell out 
to Antonio Giacomini our General, who not taking Piſa as he promiſed, and the people ex- 
pected, feN into ſo great diſgrace with them, that notwithſtanding the many great things 
which he had done, he was permitted to live, more by the favour and humanity of the Go- 
vernors, than by the gratitude or good nature of che people. 


A. 


CHAP. LIV. 


How great the authority of a grave man is, to aſſwage the tumultuouſueſs 
of the people. 


TD ſecond thing remarkable, that was mentioned in my laſt Chapter, is, that there is 
nothing, more certain to appeaſe a popular tumule, and reduce the people to reaſon, 
than the incerpolition of ſome wiſe perſon of authority among them ; as Virg#l has told 
us with very good reaſon. | 


Tum pietate gravem, ac mevitis ſi forte virum quem 
Conſpexere, ſilent, arrefiiſq; auribus adjtant. 


If in their tuneulis, a grave mai appears, . 
All's whiſt, and nothing ſtirring but their ears, 


He therefore who commands in a mutinous Army, or in a ſeditious City, and deſires to 
appeaſe either the one or the other,is in my jadgment to preſent himſelf with the moſt grace 


and advantage that he can 5 adorned with all the ornaments of his dignity, and —_—_ 
c 
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eiſe may make him vencxable to the people. . Not many years ſince Florence was divided 
into Factions, the Frateſehi and the Arabiati ; and their animoſity was ſo great, thcy came 
to blows, and the Frateſchi were overthrown, and Pagolantonts Soderini ſlain among the 
reſt, who was as eminent a Citizen as moſt of his time 3 upon the ſtrength of this Victory 
the pcople ran in a tumult to his houſe, with intention to plunder it 3 but his Erc ther Fray. 
ceſco (then Biſhop of Volterra, and Cardinal now) being accidentally there, 2$ loon as he 
underſtood how things were, and perceived the rabble ro encreale, .hc called for the riches 
of his Robes, and having put them on, and his Epiſcopal Rochet over thera. he marched 
out into the croud, and by the majeſty of his perſon, and the efficacy of his laipuage, pre. 
vailed with them to forbcar, and to return peaceably to their houſes 3 whic': 2*tton was fo 
atcful to the City, that it was celebrated publickly many daics after., I couclnde there. 
Pee that there is not a ſurcr, nor more neceflary way to compole the diliraCtiu/ns of we 
people, than the appearance of ſome grave perſon in ſuch a poſture as may make him vcne. 
rable to them. To return therefore to what we ſaid before, it nay be ſeen from hence, 
with what obſtinacy the Romans accepted of that propotition for tranſplanting to Veii, be. 
cauſe they thought it profitable, and did not perceive the inconvenience that was in it 3 for 
as there hapned many tumults thereupon, ſo nggeh more rniſchict had followed, bad not the 
Senate and ſome other grave perſons interpoſed, and by good tortune reſirain'd them. 


— — 
CHAP. LV. 


How eaſily things are managed in a City where the Commons are incorrupt 3 how 
hard it is to ere a principality where there is an equality ; and where is not, it 


a Common-wealth is impoſſuble. 


T=- we have declared before what we thought was to be expected from a City 
whole inhabitants were totally corrupt 3 yet that will not hinder us from confidering 
the ſubtilty of the Senate in relation to a vow which Camillzs had made to conſecrate the 
tenth part of the ſpoils of the Veientes to Apollo ; which ſpoils being fallen into the clutches 
of the common people, the Senate had no way but to publiſh an Edict, requiring all of 
them at a certain time and place to bring in the tenth part of their gains. *Tis true, that 
Proclamaticn had no great effe, becauſe another expedient was found out to ſatisfy the 
vow ; yet it is remarkable, the confidence the Senate had in the good nature and comply- 
ance of the pcople 3 and the great opinion that they would punctually bring in what-ever 
they were commanded. On the other tide it is obſervable, that the people went not about 
to ſhuffle or defraud the Edit by bringing in leſs than their due 3 but declared frankly 
againſt it, as a thing illegally required. Which example, with many other which I have 
mentioned before, are brought to ſhew the probity and religion wherewith that people was 
enduecd, and what good might be expected from them : and certainly where there is not 
that ſubmiſſion and conformity, no conhdence is to be had 3 as in thoſe Provirices which 
are corrupted at this day, in Italy above all the reſt, and I may ſay in France and in Spain, 
which arc likewiſe in ſome mcaſure under the ſame corruption 3 tor tho they are not perhaps 
ſubject to ſo many, and ſo dangerous diſorders as we are in Italy 3 yet it proceeds not from 
the mcliority of the people, but from the excellence of their conſtitution, being governed 
by a Monarchy, which kceps them united, not only by the virtue and example of their 
Prince, but by the Laws and Cuſtoms of each Kingdom, which are preſcrved to this day. 
Germany is the place of the whole World where the footſteps of the old Komen virtue and 
hdelity is conſpicuous 3 and that tidclity is the cauſe why ſo many Cities live happily in li- 
berty 3 for they are ſo careful and ſiudious of their Laws, that that very one thing keeps 
them from ſervitude, and being over-run by their enemies 3 and if any inſtance be delired 
of this more than ordinary kk in the Germans, I ſhall produce one, not unlike that be- 
tore betwixt the Senate and the people of Kome. It is the cuſtom in thoſe States when 
they have occalion for n-ony upon the publick account, for the Councils or Magiſtrates in 
authority to lay a tax of one or two per cent. upon all the inhabitants under their juriſdi- 
ction, according to their reſpcCive Eltates 3 at the day and place appointed for payment, 
every man appears with his mony, and having taken his oath firſt that the ſam he pays is 
according to the full of his Eſtate, he throws it into a cheſt provided for that purpoſe, and 
no notice taken what it is he throws in; from whence we may conclude that there is fill 
fome ſparks lelt in chat people of their old ingenuity and religion : nor is it to be doubted 


but every man pays his due, for otherwiſe the ſum would not amount to the impolition, nor 
to 
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to what they formerly paid 3 whereby the fraud would be diſcovered, and they become liable 
to a new tax: which integrity jaſtice is the more admirable in our days, becauſe it is 
to be found no where but in xy, and the reaſon (as I conceive) is twotold ; one, be- 
cauſe. they have had lirtle+ or do commerce with their neighbours, neither trading -ineo 
foreign parts, nor admitting foreigners into. theirs 3. contenting themſelves with their own 
dict, and clothes, and commoditics, and thereby preventing all occaſion of evil converſation 
which. is the corruption of good manners, eſpecially aOng the, French, the Spaniards a 
Italians, which are wicked enough to de the whgle World, The qther reaſon. is, be- 
cauſe thoſe Common-wealths who have preſerved their liberties, and kept” themſelyes in- 
corrupt, do not ſuffer any of their Citizens to live high, and at the Tate of a Gentleman; 
but they live all in an equality and parity, as thoſe few Noblemen; or” Gentlemen who arc 
there axe very odions to the people and when-ever any of them fall by, accident into their 
hands,they dye without mercy,as thoſe who are the fountain of all their luxury, and the oc+ k 
calion-of their ſcandal. : -1 call thoſe Gentlemen who, live idly and plentifully upon their 
Eſtates. without any care or employment, and they are very pernicious where-ever t 
are 3 byt above all, they are molt dangerous, who, beſides their great revenues, have their © 
Caſtellaxier, their JuriſdiQtions, and their Vaſſes, which pay them fealty and homage : of 
theſe.two ſorts the Kingdom of Naples, the Territorys of Rome, Romagng and Lombardy 
are full; for which Ex there is no ſuch thing as a free State in all thoſe Countries, be- 
cauſe the Gentry are mortal enemies to thoſe conſtitutions, and it would. be impoflible to 
ere&t a Republick where they had the dominion 3 if any alteration be to be wrought, it is 
by reducing them into a Monarchy 3 for the matter being ſo corrupt, that the Laws are be- 
come inefledtual to reſtrain them, there is a neceſſity that force be 'applyed, and that by a 
regal power the licentiouſneſs and ambition of the Grandees be reduced into order : thi 
may be illyſtrated by the example of Tuſcany, which is a ſmall Territory, and yet has three 
conſiderable Common-wealths in it, as Florence, Siena and Lucca; and the toe 4 of the Ci- 
ties of that Province, though they depend upon them, yet their minds and their laws.ſhew 
4 ſtrange propenlity to freedom 4 all which proceeds from the ſcarcity of, Gentry in thoſe 
parts, eſpecially with ſuch power and juriſdiction as aforeſaid. On the contraty, there is (0 
great an equality among them,that if a prudent & publick man ſhould happen among them, 
who had any knowledg of - that kind of Government, he might calily form them into a 
ſolid Common-wealth : but hitherto it has been their misfortune to have no ſuch man: I 
conclude therefore, that he who would eſtabliſh a Common-wealth, where the Country con- 
fiſts moſt of Gentlemen, will tind it impoſſible, unleſs he ruines them firſt 3 and on the other 
fide, he who would ſet up a Monarchy or Principalitywhere the equality.is great, muſt ſe- 
le& the moſt conſiderable and unquiet amongſt them give them Caſtles, and Lands, and 
Preferments, and any thing that may oblige'them to his fide: by which means they ſhall 
not only maintain the power of their Prince, but their own infolence and ambition, and 
the people be forced to ſubmit to a yoak, to which nothing elſe could compel them : for 
whilſt there is a due proportion betwixt the Prince and the Subject, all chings go well, 
and every man crijoys his late : but to ſettle a Republick in a Country diſpoſed to Monar- 
chy, or to ere a Monarchy where the condition of the people have a tendency to a Com- 
mon-wealth , requires a perſon of more than ordinary authority and brain: Many have 
tried it, but very tew have ſucceeded 3 the greatneſs and difficulty of the enterprize confoun- 
ding them fo at tirſt, that they know not where they arc, and give oyer as ſoon as they have 
. begun, But ic may be objected, that the conſtitution of -the Venetian Government con- 
futcs my poſition, That no Common-wealth can be eft abliſhed where the Gentry are conſiderable; ' 
for under that State no man is admitted: to any office but thoſe who are Gentlemen. I an- 
ſwer, that the Venetian Gentry are nothing but name 3- for their Lands and Poſſeilions are 
very few, the principal part of their Eſtates lying in their merchandize and goods - belides,, 
none of them have any Seigneuries or Juriſdiction over the people, ſo that a Gentleman 
among them, is but a title of honour and preheminence, founded upon none of thoſe 


things which in other places make them ſo conſiderable, For as in other Common-wealths | Fh 
the Citizens are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral Orders, ſo Venice is entirely divided intotwo, the PIES 
Populace and the Gentry, the Gentry having, or being capable of all honours and employ- 4 x8 


ments, from which the Populace are utterly excluded 3 which for the reaſons aboveſaid, ic 
has no dj in that ras. Theſe things being conſidered, let him who - 
delires to erect a Sdvernment, ſettle a Common-wealth where there is a parity among the, 
inhabitants z and a Monarchy where there are many great men, and the Gentry numerous. 
Otherwiſe his Govergment will be incongruous, and of little duration. | 
V y CHAP. 
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CHAP. LVL. 


reat accidents, before they happen to any City or Province, are commonly progng- 
a DIL tr 4 os ſign, or prediffed by ſore men, 


Ow it comes to I know not 3 but by ancient and modern example it is evident, 

that no great ge befalls a City or Province, but it is pr by Divination, or 
Prodigy, or Aſtrology, or ſome way or other 5 and that I may not go tar for my proof, every 
one knows what was foretold by Frier Girolamo $Sawonarols before the Expedition of 
Charles viii into Italy; beſides which it was reported all over Taſcany, that there were 
arm'd men ſcen fighting in the air over the Town of Arezzo, and that the claſhing of 
their arms in the confli& was heard by the le. 

It is generally known in Florence, that before the death of the old Lawrence de Medici the 
Dwxomo or chief Church in that City was ſtruck with Ii ming, and the people deſtroyed ; 
and before Piero Soderini (who was made Gonfaloniere for his life by the people) was ba. 
niſhed and d ed, the Palace was bunfd by lightning likewiſe : many other inſtances 
might be produced, which I omit for brevity ſake : I ſhall only add one which is mentioned 
by Livy before the coming of the French to Rome, Marcus Cedetins a Plebeian acquainted 
the Senate, that paſſing one night about twelve a clock thorow the Via-nova, he heard a 
voice (bigger than a mans) which adviſed him to let the Senate know the French were up. 
on their march to Rome. How theſe things could be, it is to be diſcourſed by perſons well 
verſed in the cauſes of natural and ſupernatural events; for my part I will not pretend to 
underſtand them, unleſs (according to the opinion of ſome E—_ ) we may believe, 
that the air being full of intelligences and ſpirits, who foreſceing tuture events, and com- 
miſcrating the condition of mm | them warning by theſe kind of intimationg, 
that they may the more timely provide and defend themſelves againſt their calamities, 
But what-ever is the cauſe, experience aſſures us, that after ſuch denuntiations, ſome extra- 
ordinary thing or other does conſtantly happen. 


l_ ——— —  — — — 


CHAP. LVIL 


The multitude wnited, is formidable and itrong, but ſeparated, is weak 
and inconſtderable. 


Y þ- Romans being overthrown, and their Country much waſted, upon the coming of 
the French ; many of them (contrary to an expreſs Order and Edidt of the Senate) 
a to Veit, and left Kome. Whereupon, by a new Proclamation, the Senate com- 
manded, that by a preciſe day, and upon a certain penalty, they ſhould return to their old 
habitations : when the news of this Proclamation was firſt —_— to Veri, it was deſpiſed 
and laugh'd at by every body z but when the day appointed for their return arrived, there 
was not a man but pack'd up his goods, and came back as was required, and as Livy ſays in 
the caſe, Ex ferocibus univerſis, f aoar7 metu ſuo obedientes, Not one of them who were ſo 
contumacions together, but apart began to fear, and that fear made him obedient, And cer- 
fainly nothing can < p us a more hvely deſcription of the nature of a multitude than this 
caſe. They arc bold, and will ſpeak liberally againſt the decrees of their Prince 3 and af- 
terwards when they ſee their puniſhment before their faces, every one grows fearful of his 
neighbour, flips his neck out of the coller, and returns to his obedience. So that it is not 
much to be conlidered what the people ſay, either of their Princes good management or 
bad 3 ſo they be ſtrong enough to keep them in their good humour when they are well 
diſpoſed, and provide (when they are ill) that they do them no hurt. By this ill diſpoſi- 
tion of the people, I mean all ill diſpoſitions but what ariſe cither from the loſs of their 
liberty, or the loſs of ſome excellent Prince ſtill living, upon whom they had ſetled their 
10Ns. 
For the evil diſpoſitions proceeding from theſe cauſes are tranſcendengly dreadful, and 
ſtrong remedies are to be applyed to reſtrain them. 
' In other caſes their anger is nothing, eſpecially having no body to head them; for as 
there is nothing ſo terrible as their fury in one caſe, ſo there is nothing ſo vain and incon- 


liderable in the other , becauſe, though they have berakon themſelves to their Arms, they 
are 


. 
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are cafily reduced, if you can bat avoid the firſt heat of their fury 3 for by degrees they will 
cool, and every man conſidering it is his duty to return, will begin to ſuſpe& himſelf, arid 
think of his ſecurity, cither by making his peace, or eſcape. Whenever therefore the: 
multitude is in a mutiny, their beſt way is immediately to chooſe themſelves a Head, who: 
may corre@, kcep them united, and contrive for their defence, as the" Romans did when' 
leaving Rome upon the death of Virginia for their protection and ſecurity, They created 
twenty Tribunes from among themſelves : and if chis courſe be negleQed, it happens to 
them as Livy preſaged in the foregoing Sentence, That as nothing is more conragions than 
the multitude united, ſo nothing is more abjei when they are ſeparate and divided. 


_—_—__ 


CHAP, LVIIL 


 — 


That the multitude is wiſer, and more conſtant than a Prince. 


T Hat nothing is more vain and inconſtant than the multitude, Titzs Livixs and all other 
Hiſtorians do agree. You ſhall many times tind them condemning a man to death, 
and lamenting him when he is dead, and wiſhing for him again. , This hapned in the caſe 
of Manlius Capitolinus, who being ſuſpeRed to delign agaitiſt their liberty , was by the 
people thrown headlong down the rock, and in a ſhort time exceedingly regretted. The 
words of our Author are theſe. Populum brevi, poſteaquam ab eo periculum nullum erat, 
deſiderium ejus tennit. When their fear of bim was over, their affettion revived. And in 
another place where he ſhows the accidents which hapned in Siracuſe after the death of 
Girolamo Nephew to Hierone, he ſays, Hec natura multitudinis eft, aut bumiliter ſervit, aut 
ſuperbe dominatur. The nature of the Multitude is , to be ſervilly obedient , or inſolently 
Tyrannical. s 63 M8 
” Things being thus, I know not whether I ſhall not ſeem too bold, to undertake the de- 
fence of a thing, which all the world oppoſes 3 and run my ſelf upon a neceſlity of either 
quitting it with diſgrace, or purſuing it with ſcandal; yet methinks , being to maintain it 
with arguments, not force, it ſhould not be ſo criminal. I fay then in Behalf of the 
multitude 3 that what they are charged withall by moſt Authors , may be charged upon all 
private perſons in the world, and eſpecially upon Princes 3 for whoever lives irregularly, 
and is not reſtrained by the Law, is ſubject to the ſame exorbitancies, and will commit as 
bad faults as the moſt diſſolute multitude irfthe world : And this may be eafily known, if 
it be conſidered how many Princes there have been, and how few of them good , 1 mean 
of ſuch Princes as have deſpiſed, and broke thorow thoſe Laws which were intended to 
reſtrain them. The Kings in Egypt were not anciently of this ſort, for they were govern'd 
by Laws in thoſe Provinces from the very beginning and the Kings of Sparts were the 
fame : Nor need we look back ſo far for examples; we have the Kings of France in our 
own days, whoſe Kingdom in my judgment, is at this time the moſt regular, and beſt 
govern'd in the world. Thoſe Princes therefore whoare born under ſuch Laws and Con- 
ſtitutions, and obliged to live by them, arenot.to be reckoned or compared with the diffo- 
lute and mutinous multitude 3 but they are to be conlidered with a multitude under the 
ſame Laws and reſtrictions 3 As the people of Rome were whilſt their Common-wealth 
was incorrupt, and they were found neither to be inſolent in authority, nor ſlaviſh in their 
ſubje&ion 3 but by their Laws, and their \Magiltrates, they kept up their dignity with 
honour : And if at any time neceſſity required that they ſhould appene againſt the power of 
any particular perſon 3 they did it effectually, as in the caſes ot Manlias, .ghe Decem-viri, 
and others who deligned to enflave them. On the other fide, when it was for the intereſt 
of the Publick, they were as obſequious and dutitul to the Difiators and Conſuls , as they 
had been obſtinate before. Nor was their regret for Manlixs when he was dead, at all tobe 
admired 3 it was the memory of his virtues thafcauſed it, which are commendable even 
among Enemies: The ſame thing might have hapned to the beſt of Princes 3 forall wri- 
ters agree, that virtuc is laudable whereſoever it js to be found. And I1 am of opinion, 
that could Marlins have been raiſed again, and preſented to them in the height of their 
fadneſs, they would have ſerved him as betore, diſcharged him of his impriſonment, but 
condemned him to death. Nor are Princes (and thoſe held very wiſe) exempt from this - 
kind of inconſtancy- They have put many to death, and lamented them afterwards ; as 
Alexander fox Clito, and other of his friends, and Herod for Mariamnes. But what Tits 
Livin ſays of this ſubject, is not intended of a multigude regulated by Laws, as the Romans 


were 3 but a 16oſe and diſorderly multitude, lik#the people of Syracuſe, who behaved y | 
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:ke mad-men, and committed the ſame faults that Herod and» Alexander had com- 
os vs The multitude therefore is no more to be accuſed of fary and incon- 
Nancy, than a Prince 3 for they are both ſubject to extravagance, when they have no Laws, 
nor no rules to reſtrain them. And of this (beſides what I have faid) there are many 
examples, not only among the Roman Emperors, but among other Princes and Tyrants, 
which have been guilty of more giddineſs and inconſtancy, than any multitude whatever, 
I conclude therefore againſt the common opinion, that the people are no more light, in- 

rateful, "nor chanaeette then Princesz but that both of them are cqually faulry, and he 
Gar ſhould go about to excuſe the Princes, would be in a very great error 3. for a people 
which governs by Law, and is well ordered, ſhall be as ſtable, as wiſe, and as grateful asa 
Prince, and perhaps more, though he be never ſo wiſe : And on the other fide, a diſſolute 
and irregular Prince ſhall be more mutable, imprudent, and ingratetul, than any multitude 
whatever, and that not ſo much from any diverſity in his Nature (for they arc much at 
one, and if there be any excellence, *tis on the fide of the people) as from their greater 
or leſſer reſpe& to the Laws under which they arc to live : And he who ſhall conſider the 
people of Kome, will tind that for 400 years together, they hated the very name of a King, 
were ambitious of honour, and ſtudious exceedingly for the good of their Country, as may 
be juſtitied by many examples. If it be objefted that the Romany were ingrateful to Sci 
pio, 1 refer them to what I proved ſo largely before, that the people are lefs ingrateful than 
Princes. And as to prudence, and conſtancy, Iaftrm, They have much the advantage, 
and are more wiſe, more ſteddy, and more judicious than Princes; for which reaſon the 
voice of the people, is reſembled to the voice of God, becauſe by ſome occult and ſingular 
quality it does often prelage things that are wonderful, and rehting to their own welfare 
or calamity. In giving their judgment about dubious things ; you ſhall ſeldom fmd them 
miſtake, it at any time two eminent Orators equally excellent in their profeflion, do con- 
trovert and diſcourſe a thing pro and cox before them, they will aſſuredly take the moſt 
rational fide z which ſhows they are no leſs capable of truth, than other people. And if 
in mattersof honour, or cnterprize which carry an appearance of publick utility , they be 
ſometimes miſtaken, (as is aid before) the Princes are more, by reaſon of their 
and perturbations of mind, to which they are much more obnoxious than the people. In 
the cleQtion of Magiſtrates they are more dexterous, and judicious than Princes, nor ſhall 
the people be ever perſwaded to advance a corrupt, and infamous man , which among 
Princes is cafie and common. If it takes a diſguſt or abhorrency to any thing, *tis not 
readily removed, but ſticks by them for ſeveral ages, which among Princes is not ſd; both 
which points may be evicted by the people of Kome, who in ſo many hundred years, and 
ſo many ekions of Conſuls, and JT ribunes, never made four cletions that they repented 
of afterwards , and for the name of a King they abhorred it fo perfeRly , that no virtue, 
no former Service to his Country could excuſe any man whom they ſuſpected to afpire to 
It. It is evident likewiſe that thoſe Cities which are governed by the people, have enlarged 
their Territories in a ſhort time, and extended their Empire farther, than thoſe who have 
been ſubject to Princes 3 as Rome after the expulſton of Kings, and Athens after they had 
reſcued themſelves from the tyranny of Pifitrater ; which can proceed from nothing, but 
that the Government by a State is intrinſically better , than the Government by a 
Prince ; Nor can Lizy's expreſſion about tht levity of the Syracuſans oppoſe my opinion; 
for kt all the good and ill qualities of the Prince and people be compared , and it will be 
found, That the people are leſs extravagant, and more honourable of the two. And if 
in the inſtituting of Laws, the ordaining of new Statutes, and the making new Or- 
ders or civil converſation and Society , Princes have the better, yet the people preſerving, 
and executing them better than they, are doubtleſs as worthy of praiſe , as the Founders 
themſelves. To be ſhort, Principalitics and Republicks have both of them ſubſiſted ſeveral 
years, and both of them had occaſion to be regulated and reformed ; for a Prince that 
is licentious, and does what he has a mind to 3 has a mind to that which does him hurt, and 
is a weak man for his painsz and the uy on takes the ſame liberty, is as mad on the 
other ſide. And if the compariſon be made betwixt mix'd Principalities , that are cir- 
cumſcribed, and bounded by Laws, and popular Governments the ſame and 
reſtrictions 3 the people will be found more virtuous than the Princes; but if it be betwixt 
. looſe and difſolute Governments both of the one kind, and the other, the errors on the 
hide of the Princes will appear more great, more numerous, and more incapable of redreds : 
for in popular tumulcs, a ſober man may interpoſe, and by fair words reduce them to rea- 
ſon 3 butto an enraged Prince, who dares intercedez or what remedy is there to repair to, 
but v;olence, and the Sword ? From whence we may judge and diſtinguith betwixt the 
inconvenicace of the one and the other & The people are appeaſed —=—_ gentleneſs, and 
good 
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good words 3 and the Prince not to be prevailed upon, but by violence and force ; and if it 
ſo, who is it that will deny, That the Diſeafe is more dangerous, where the Cure is mo 
difficult ? Morcover when the people tumultuate, there js not ſo much fear of any preſent 
miſchief that they are likely to commit, as of the conſequences of it, and that ic may end 
in a tyranny. But with ill Princes it is quite contrary, the preſent miſery is the molt dread- 
ful, becauſe they hope when he dyecs, their liberey may be recoyered. You ce then the 
difference betwixt them 3 one is more dangerous at preſent, and the other for the future ; 
the cruelty of the pa extends only to ſuch as (in their opinion) conſpire againſt the 
common good. The ſevcrity of the Prince, is more againſt them who delign againſt his 
particular intereſt. But this opinion of the people goes daily down the wind 3 tor every 
man has liberty to fpeak what he pleaſes againſt them (though even the Government be 
popular) : But againſt a Prince no man can talk without a thouſand apprehenſions, and 
dangers. Nor will it ſeem to me incongruous (the matter having drawn me thus far) in 
my next Chapter to diſcourſe what Contederacics are moſt ſafe, thoſe which arc made with 
Princes, or thoſe which are made with Conunon-wealths. 


CHAP. LIX. 


What Leagnes or Confederacies are moit to be trafted ; Thoſe which are made 
with Princes, or thoſe which are made with free States. 


B Ecauſe Princes with Princes, and free States” among themſelves, and many times with 
Princes do enter into m_ of friendſhip and confederacy, I 6p. oY it not ainils to 
*- enquire in this place, whole faith is the moſt firm, and in whoſe amity the greateit conti- 
dence js to be repoſed. Having conſidered it diligently with my fel, it ſeems to me that 
in many caſcs they are alike, and in ſome they differ.” And firſt, when neceifity of State 
requires, and there is any viltble danger of loſing the Government, neither the one nos the 
other are ſo preciſe , but they will make bold with their engagements, and behave them- 
ſelves ingratefully : Demetrizs Poliorcetes had obliged the Athenians by many good Offices 3 
but his Army being afterwards defeated, and himafIf flying to them for refuge, as to his 
Confederates, and Friends he was repulſed, and not admitted into the City , which trou- 
bled him more than the Toſs of his Army. Pompey being beaten in Theſalia by Ceſar fled 
likewiſe into Egyp? to Prolomy, whom he had formerly reſtored to his Kingdom, and was 
tmiurthered by him for his confidence. Tn both theſe Ecimples the ingraticude ſcerns to be 
the ſarge yet the inhumanity was greater on the Princes fide , than on the Common- 
wealths ; but be it as it will, when the State is in danger, they are neither of them. ſcru- 
palous. And if there be any Prince or Commen-wealth ſo puntizal as: to preſerve their 
league, though witty deſtruion tathemſelves x it may proceed from the ſame cauſes. Tr 
may very well happen that a Prince. may confederate with ſorve other great Fotentate , 
' (who though unable to defend him at that-time, -may give him hopes notwithſtanding of 
reſtoring bin ſome other), and perſevere inhis Confederacy, as thinking, that by having 
made himſelf of that Princes garty, he has rendered his accommodation with the adver- 
fary impoſſible. This was the caſe of all. the Neopoliten Princes who fided with the French 
in their Expedition into thoſe parts : And as to the free States, they ſuffexed of old fome- 
** thing in this Nature, as Saguntzm in Spain, which City choſe rather to expole its ſelf ro 
direption, and all the Calamities of War, than forſake its confederacy with the Romans, 
and in the year 1512. Florence did almolt the ſame to continue its amity with the French, 
So that computing every thing, and conſidering what both parties have done upon ſuch 
imminent and irreſiſtable danger, 1 believe there is more conſtancy and firm friendſhip to 
be found among Common-wealths than among Princes 3 for though perhaps they may 
have the ſame ſentiments and inclinations as Princes 3 yet their motions, and reſolutions 
being (lower, they are longer before they violate their Eich. But when their leagues and 
can jes are to be broken, upon the bare proſpe&t of advantage 3 in that caſe youy / 
Common-wealths are much more religious and ſevere; and examples may be brought 
where a ſmall gain has ternpted a Prince, when a great one could not move a Common» 
wealth. Themiſtocles in an Oration to the Athenians, told them, That he had ſomething 
to adviſe that would be intinitely to their advantage, but durſt not communicate it in pub- 
lick, becauſe to publiſh it, would hinder the Execution 3 whereupon the people deputed 
Ariftides to receive it 3 and at in it afterwards as he ſhould think convenient» Themi- 


ftoclgs acquainted him, That the whole Grecian Fleet (though under their paſsport __ 3 
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parole) were in a place where they might be all taken or deſtroyed, which would make 
the Athenians abſolute Maſters in thoſe Seas3 and Ariſtides reported to the people, That 
the Council of Themiſtocles wis profitable, but would be a great diſhonour to their State z 
upon which it was uhanimouſly rejected. _ But had the fame occaion been offered to 


Philip of Macedon, or ſome other Princes, they would not have been fo tender ; for -ir 


was a practice atnong, them (and eſpecially with Philip) who got more by breaking his 
faith, = by all biepther deſigns. As to the breaches 'upon the non-obſervance of Arti- 
cles , they are ordinary things, and I have nothing to ſay of them : I ſpeak only of extra- 
ordinary occafions, and am of opinion from what I have ſaid, That the people do tranſ- 
greſs leſs in that Nature, than Princes , and may therefore with more contidence be 
truſted. 


CHAP. LX. 


How the Conſulſbip, and other Dignities in Rome were conferred 
without reſpe of age. 


T7 is manifeſt in the Hiſtory of the Roman Common-wealth , that after rhe Jooſs 
were made capable of the Conſulſhip, the Citizens were promiſcuouſly prefer'd with- 
out reſpe& either of age or extraQtion 3 but any man — for his Virtue, whe- 
ther he was a young man, or an old : and this was evident in Valerins Corvinus , who 
was created Conſul in the 23 year of his age 3 upon which conſideration in one of his 
Speeches to the Army, he told them that the Conſulſhip was , Premixm Virturig , non 
Sanguinir. The reward, not of Nobility, but Virtue. Whgther this was prudently 
or not, may admit of diſpute : But as to the recciving all forts of perſons to that digni 
without conlideratipn of their blood 3 there was a necefſity of that, and the ſame -arl 
ty that was in Rome, ny ha in any other City that defires todo the ſame great thi 
which were done in Rome , of which we have ſpoken elſewhere. For men are not to 
perſwaded to (uffer, but in hopes of reward 3 and that hope cannot be taken away, with- 
out manifeſt danger, It was but equitable therefore that the people ſhould be capable 
of the Conſulſhip, that being nouriſhed a while with only the hopes, they might at lengt! 
be ſo bappy as to have it in ſe. A City that employs not its people in any great 
may order them as it pleaſes 3 but if it deligns to extend its Empire, and do as the Romans 
did, there muſt be no diſtintion. And that no regard t to be had of any man's 
appears by this, That in the eleQtion of a young man to a degree, in which the wiſdom 
an old man is requiſite, the multitude being to ele, it is neceſſary that the young man 
be recommended by ſome extraordinary Exploit 3 and when a young man is ſo happy, as 
to have made himſelf conſpicuous in the City by ſome honourable Atchievement, it were 
not only hard, but inconvenient IN nor ovate 100 ARS of his vir- 
tue immediately, but be forced to attend till his mind as well as body was 
and all that vigour and promptitude loſt, which at that time might have been fo ſerviceable 
to his Country : at which age Valerixs Corvinus , Scipio, Pompey , and many others did 
great things, and were tted to triumph for their pains. 
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voke to envy or diſcontent : But preſent things which are obvious to our own ſence, 
_ att hnomn, and no circumſtance that*paſſes ( whether good or bad) that can 
be totally conceal'd; from whence it proceeds, that obſerving with the excellence and, vis. 
tueaf our preſent Majrs, wfa&ver isconcomitant of \mpriiderize or vice, we axe in " 
ompelled to e thert to things of antiguityg where the gopd only $ diſplyyed, 
Ti the bad paſſed by;'thou haps the preſent things arc more worthily glorious. I do 
not intend any thing hereby of the Arts and Sciences of our predccefſors, fo highly im- 
proved and illuſtrated, that *tis not in the power of time either to add any thing, or ſub- 
ſtrat. Ionly{; of the manners and civil ——_— of - we Ns = 
have not ſo marty,y} ppppley (ay were co md eftors : So that 
it is not na xn tiquity be preter'd 3 raagy' ER Libor tranſactions to 
be always condemn'd as worſe than the former, as it antiquity had no errors at all. Hu- 
mane affairs are in Ih fluctyation,and have their tizpes-of degreaſe,as well as aqvance. 


ment; RCity or 


rovince founded by. ſotnc exctlkent perſon igood\Principles aid 
Laws, not only ſtands, but flouriſhes and encreaſes a long time in honour, authority, aud 
wealth 3 and thoſe perſons whoſe happineſs it is to be born under thoſe governmicats 
whilſt they are glorious, and powerful, are apt to prefer their old Cuſtoms, to the diſparage- 
ment gf. the new 3 , and for id. But"thoſe who 


e ſame, and made up 
ings have varicd fome- 
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out into ſeveral Kingdoms and Provinces, as the Kingdom of France, the Kingdom of the 
Turks, the Kingdom of the Soldan, the Empire of the Germans, and the Sect of the Sa- 
racins, which conquered { many Provinces, and committed ſuch devaſtations, as were the 
ruine of the Empire of. the Eaft. In theſe Kingdoms tent-and divided from the Empire 
of the Romans, the old Roman virtue is diffuſed, and retains ſtill ſomething of its priſtine 
luſtre, ſo that it may without injuſtice be admired in ſome places : Which being {o, he who 
is born in thoſe Provinces where the Koman virtue and diſcipline is ſtill in being (but 
declining) if he applauds his old Country-men, and blames his Contemporarics, his 
error is not great : But he that is born in Italy, and is notig his heart a Tramontan , or 
in Greece, and is not a Tark,, muſt nceds bewail his own tins and cry up his Predeceſlors, 
in which he will tind many things well worthy his admiration 3 whereas in thele there is 
nothing but wickedneſs and obloquy, no Religion, no Laws, no Diſcipline, but all things 
impuge and brutiſh, and they are the more deteſtable and deplorable , by how much the 


ſame perſons who would be imitated 3 and are ſet aloft to command all, and correct thole 


that are vitious, are moſt difſdlute, and moſt vitious themſelves. 

But fo xeturn to our diſcourſe, I ſay, That though humane judgment is frail, and ma 
be miſtaken in its CharaGter of ſuch things as by reaſon of their antiquity, cannot fall 
p__ under ones IZance 3 yet that will not excuſe old men for preterring the tran» 

ctions in their youth, becauſe both the one and the other were equally liable to their 
knowledge 3 nor would they be of that opinion, if men had the ſame ſentiment and appe- 
tite as long as they lived 3 but our affection altering, and our rational Soul being otherwiſe 
diſpoſed than formerly, we judge otherwiſe of things, though the times be the ſame 3 for 
how is it poſſible the ſame things ſbould pleaſe in our youth and old-age, when their Stu- 
dics, and dclights are ſo di and remote ? For (to ſay no moxe) as the quickacſs and 
vigour of the bodydecreaſesin old men, fo their judgment and prudence increaſes propor- 
tionably 3 and thence it follows that the ſame things which ſeemed tollerable in their youth, 
grow inſupportable when they are old 3 ſo that the fault is more in their judgment, than the 
ape, for ſuppoſing thoſe things to be good, which, being wiſer, by experiente, they tind 
to be otherwiſe. To which it may be added, that the deies of mankind are immenſe, and 
unſatiable 3 chat naturally we arc covetoughf every thing, whereas fortune allows us bur 
litele 3 That from thence it happens that no man is contented , every man deſpiſes what he 
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is alxcady pÞſſeſled of, commends what is paſſed, condemns what is preſent, and longs for 
what is to come, though induced by no reaſonable occalion. Things being thus, I cannot 
reſolve my ſelf whether ever I may not be of that number, who-in theſe my diſcourſes 
have ſo highly magnified the old times and exploits of the Komans, to the diminution of - 
our own: and truly, were not the virtue of that age as clear as the Sun, and the wicked- 
neſs of ours as manifeſt as that, I ſhould have been more moderate, and feared to have run 
into the ſame error which I have condemned in other people. 

But things being ſo evident, I may with boldneſs deliver my opinion of both times, to 
the end that the minds of ſuch young perſons, as ſhall peruſe my conceptioris, may be ad- 
moniſhed to avoid thoſe vices which are fo prevalent now, and prepared to imitate the vir- 
rue of our Anceſtors, when-ever occaſion ſhall be offered. For it is the office of a good 
man to recommend that to other people which he thinks tor the intereſt and honour ot his 
Country, though perhaps the adverſity of his fortune, and the malignity of the times will 
not ſuffer him to praiſe it himſelf 3 that by his inſtructions ſo many, at leaft fome one may 
be ſo fortunate as to be able to follow him. 

Wherefore having in my firſt Book done with what I propoſed about the original in- 
ſticution of Government, and what was in my judgment neceffary to preſerve them : 1 
ſhall now in this ſecond, diſcourſe of what the Romans did rand the inlargement and 


augmentation of their Empitrc. 


——— 


CHAP. TI. 


Whether the virtue or fortune of the Romans was the occaſion of the 
greatneſs of their Empire: 


M*” have thought, and Plutarch (a grave Author) among the reſt, that the people of 
Rome were more beholding to their fortune than virtue; in the acquilition of their 
Empire 3 and among other reaſons, he infers it from their own filent conteſſion, in having 
ed more Temples to Fortune than to any of their Gods. Livy ſeems to be.likewiſe 
of the ſame opinion 3 for he ſeldom introduces a Roman ſpeaking any thing of virtue, | 
but immediately it is followed with fortune, with which nevertheleſs I can by no means 
comply, nor believe it will hold water; for though no Common-wealth be to be found 
that has made ſuch progreſs as the Roman, why ſhould it be rather imputed to ——_—_ 
Fortune than the ſolid conſtitution of their Laws ? the courage of their Armies, the 
excellent conduct of their Emperors, extended their Empire 3 and then their own juſt 
meaſures, and the wiſe inſtitutions of their firſt Legiſlator preſerved what they got, as we 
ſhall hereafter more largely diſcover. It is objeQted, that the Romans were never at one 
time involved in two conliderable wars, (which is imputed rather to their fortune than. 
wiſdom) for they had no quarrel with the Latins till they had ſubdued the Samnires, and 
were forced to make war 1n their defence; they had no.controverſy with the Taſcaxs till 
they had beaten the Latins, and with their frequent victories almoſt extinguiſhed the S2- 
bines , whereas if two of theſe States had canfederated, and joyned their powerful Armies 
againſt them, no doubt- but the affairs of the Romans would have been in very great dan- v4 
+ But be it as it will, this is moſt certain, they never had two. great wars upon their ; 
ds at a time 3 but they began one when they ended the other, or the end ot the. firſt 
was the beginning of the ſecond 3 and this may be obſerved in the ſeries of their. wars,” 
for (to ke. their quarrels before Rome was taken by the French) whilſt the Aqai and 
Volſci were powerful and ſtrong, they had no enemies but they ; when -they were conquer-" 
ed, their, war brake out —_—_— Samnites; and though before that was perteQly_conclu- 
ded, the Latins rebelled; yet before it could be brought to a war;the Samnites had made. 
their peace, and joyned their Army with the Romans, to reduce the Latini, That war be- 
ing finiſhed, the war with the Samnites revived, and was the occaſion of much miſchiet to 
the Samnitesy, after which, the Romans began with the Tuſcan, and that being compoſed, 
the Samuites broke out again upon the paſſage of Pyrrbxs into Italy, who being r in- 
to Greece, they had opportunity for their wars with the Carthaginians, and their firſt war 
with that State was no ſooner determined, but the French, and the inhabitants on this and 
theother fide of the Alps conſpired fo effectually againit them, that betwixt Popoloniz and 
Piſa(where the Tower of St. Vincent is at this day _ be ſeem) the Confederates were routed 


with a very great ſlaughter. 
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This war bcing concluded, for twenty years together they had no conliderable war, tor 
they had no body to hight with but the Ligeres, and the relicts of thoſe French who were 
remaining in Lombardy. In this poſture they continued till the ſecond Punic war, which 
laſied 16 years, and perplexed them exceedingly. - That war being ended with a great deal 
of honour, their next enterprize was againſt rhe Macedonians ; after which their war hap- 
pencd with Antiochus in Afia, and when he was overcome, there was not a Prince or State 
in the whole World, which by it {clf, or conjunction with the reſt, was able to contend 
with the Romans. But before this laſt victory, who-ever conliders the method of their 
wars, and thcir manner of procecding, ſhall nd great virtue and wiſdom intermixecd with 
their good fortune , fo that the reaſon of their good fortune is calily diſcovered 3 tor this 
is molt certain, when a Prince or Common-wealth arrives at that height of reputation 
that no neighbour-Prince or People dares venture to invade him, (unleſs compelled by in. 
diſpenlible neceſſity) he may do what he pleaſes, *tis in his Election with whom he will 
make war, and with whom he will be at peace5 for his neighbours being affraid of his 
power, are all glad to be his friends and thoſe Potentates who are farthelt oft, and have 
no commerce with them, look on as unconcern'd, as it the conſequence could have no re- 
flexion upon them and in this error they do many times continue till che calamitics be 
brought home to their own doresz and then, when *tis too late, they have nothing bur 
their own private force to oppoſe, which is too weak when the enemy is grown ſo ſtrong, 
I will not inlarge upon the Samnites, nor recount how they ſtood till, and look'd on, while 
the Komans conquer'd the Zqni and the Volſci; but to avoid prolixicy, I (hall paſs to the 
Carthaginians, who were of great power and authority when the Komans were at war 
both with the Samnites and Tuſcansy they had the command of all Afﬀrick, and were 
ſupreme in Sicily, Sardinia, and great part of Spain. Blinded with their power, and (as 
they thought) ſecure in their diſtance, it never, came into their heads to invade 
them at that time, or to give any aſſiſtance to the Samnites or Twſcans , but (according to 
the practice of the World with things that are new, and encrealing) they rather tided with 
them, and defired their friendſhip, not ſo much as perceiving their error, till the Koprans 
had conquered all the intermediate States, and n to contend with them for the Em- 
pire of Sicily and Spain. And what hapned to the Carthaginians, hapned likewiſe to the 
French, to Philip of Macedon, and to Antiochns;, cach of them believing (whilſt the Ro- 
mans were employed in their wars with other people) that they would + 14 be overcome, 
or that they themſelves ſhould have time enough to make peace or war with them, as they 
ſaw it molt for their advantage : ſo that confidering what is good, I am of opinion that 
the ſame fortune and proſperity may be expeCted by any Prince or State which exerciſes 
the ſame virtue and indultry as the Romans have done betore them. And here we might 
very properly diſcourſe of the Koman method in the invaſion of other Provinces, but we 
have done that at large in our Treatiſe called the Prince 3 yet this I ſhall fay in ſhort, that 
the Romans made always ſure of ſome friend or other in the Provinces againſt which they 
delign'd, that _ be a means to admit them, and give them entrance, and help after- 
wards to keep what they had been inſtrumental in getting. So by intelligence with the 


...Capnans they invaded Samnixm ; by the help of the Camertines they got into Twſeany ; by 


the Mamertines into Sicily, by the Saguntines into Spain; Maſſiniſſe gave them entrance 
into Aﬀrick,, the Ezoli into Greece, Exmenes and other Princes into Afia, and the Maſfi/ien- 
ſer and Hedai into France ; and as by their correſpondence they conquered moſt ot thoſe 
Countries, ſo by their intereſt they preſerved them z which way, if diligently obſerved 
other people, it will be found that their proſperity depended leſs upon tortune than 
States who obſerved nut that courſe: but to illuſtrate what we have ſaid, and make it 
plain and perſpicuous that every one may {ce how-much more their virtue than their for- 
tune contributed to their Empire 3 in our next Chapter we will confider what thoſe peo- 
le were whom the Romans ſubdued, and with what obſtinacy they defended their li- 
tY- | nike 
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CHAP. 1. 


With what Nationt the Romans contended, and with what obſlinacy thoſe 
, Nations reſiſted. 


Othing made it ſo difficult for, the Romans. to, conquer their Neighbours; and ſome 

'V other remotcx Provinces, as £ ve which the people of thoſt times did bear to their 
liberty : for in the-deftnce of that; they were {6 indetatigably ſtudions, that nothing but 
ſingular and: extrabrdinary virtue conJd: have ſubdued them : and this is demonſtrable by 
the many and great dangers to which they expoſed themſelves, ſometimes to preſerve,'and 
ſometimes to recover it 3 as alſo by the ſeverity of their revenge upon thoſe who! had 
uſurp'd it. *Tis evident likewiſe. in- Hiſtory what detriment the People and Cities have 
ſuffered whilſt they;were in (ervitude and ſubje&tion3 and whereas now a-days there is but 
one Province which-can boaſt of tree Cities, in ancient -titnes there was not one Province 
but had plenty. In Italy from the Alps (which divide Tuſcany and Lombardy) to the ex- 
tremelt part of that Country, there were many \free States 3 as the Twſcars, the Romans, 
the Samniter, and others; nor is there mention of- any King (but what” reigned in Rome ) 
belides. Porſena King of* Tuſcany, the extin&tion of: whoſe line, though nor ſer down in 
Hiſtory, yet it is manitelk that Tuſcany was free at the time-when the Romans encamped 
before Veii ; ſo well ſatished with theit liberty, and ſo abhorring.from the very name of a 
King, that- the Veientes having for their better defence . created, one in their own 
Town, and ſent to the Tuſcans to inplore their afſittance again(t the- Romans, after a grave 
and ſolemn debate; ic was reſolved no affiſtance ſhould be ſent whilſt they were under the 
dominion of a King 5 as thinking\ie unht to engage in the detegge of .a Country chat had 
berraid it (elf, and proſtituted to the-dominion ot -a tingle perſon. Nor is this univerſal af- 
fection to liberty {9 wonderful in the people. pact] 

Experience tells us that no Cities have augmented their Revenues, or enlarged their 
Territories, but whilſt they were tree and at liberty : and certainly *tis a prodigious: thing 
to conſider to what height and grandeur in an hundred years time the City of Athens ar« 
rived, after 1t had freed it ſelt from the tyranny of Pififtrates; but much more to contider 
the greatne(s of Rome upon the expulſion of her Kings 3 and the reaſon of all is, becauſe 
in Common-wealths private wealth and emolument is not fo much aim'd 'at as the im- 
provement ot the publick nor is there any. where ſo much care of the , 9" as in free 
States, where what-ever is equitable, and for the corhmon advantage, is decreed and execu- 
ted, without reſpect to particular perſons, who may perhaps be ſufferers thereby whereas 
in Cities that are governed by a Prince it falls out quite contrary 3 for there, what makes 
commonly for the advantage of the Prince, is prejudice to the publick :- ſo that when a 
free State degenerates into a Tyranny, the leaſt miſchiet that it can expeR, is, to make no 
further advancement. in its Empire 3 and no farther encreaſe cither in riches or power 3 
but for the moſt part it goes backward, and declines : and if it ſhould ſo happen that the 
Tyrant ſhould be a virtuous man, and one who by his courage and nulitary diſcipline ſhould 
enlarge his Dominions 3 yet what-ever he took would be converted to his own private 
uſe, without any benefit to the publick. For he dares not advance any of thoſe Citizens 
(how worthy and honeſt ſoever) leſt he ſhould have occalion to ſuſpe&t them afterwards. 
Nor can he make thoſe Cities which he ſubdues, dependant or tributary to that where he 
is abſoluce; for *tis not the intereſt of a Tyrant to- make his Subjects powerful or united 3 
but to keep them low, and divided, that every Town, every Province may depend wholly 
upon himſelf; fo thac the Conqueſis of an Uſurper may turn to his own profit, but never 
to the publick; to which purpoſe many things are very handſomely written by Xenophort 
in his Treztife of Tyranny 3 and things being thus, no body is to admire-if our Aneetiors 
had © great a zeal tor their liberty 3 and the very name of a Tyrant was (0 odious to them, 
that when long {ince news was brought to the Army of the aſlaſſhnation of Hieronymo the 
Nephew of Hero of Syracaſe, and the whole Camp was in an uproar again(t the Conſpira- 


tors yer when it wzs told them that they had proclaimed Liberty, and a free Government, 


they laid by cheir indignation againſt the Tyrannicids, and being pacifted with the very 
name of Mrs tell as how it was to be preſerved. Nor is it to be won- 
dred at then, it their revenge be ſo violent and extraordinary upon thoſe who would 
violate it 5 of which, th there be many examples, I ſhall inſtance only in one, bur that 
molt remarkable and horrid 3 and hapning in Corcirce a City in Greece: for all Greece be- 
ing divided, and conliſting of two Factions, one of ther -- the protection of the Atbe- 

X 2 | nians, 
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thenians, and the other of the Spartans 3 and in Cocircs the Nobility prevailing, and ha- 
ving uſurped upon the liberty ot the people, it hapned that the people being reinforced by 
the aſſiſtance of the Athenians, overpowred the Nobility, and conquered them again. Ha- 
ving reſtored their liberty, and ſhak'd off their ſervitude, they clap'd up all the Nobility in 
a large priſon, and IC forth by ten at a time, as if' they were to be baniſhed, 
they put them to death with moſt exquiſite torments3 which ſeverity coming by degrees 
to the cars of the remainder, they reſolved to do what was poſſible to defend themſelves 
againſt it, upon which they ſtood upon their guard, would ſuffer none of the Officers 
to come in 3 whereupon, in a great tury, the people ither, pull'd off the covering of 
the houſe where were, and throwing down the walk, buricd them all in the ruines : 
and of this ſort of cruclty there were many other examples in that Province; tor the 
people are uſually more impetuous in revenging the loſs of their liberty, than in deten- 
ing, it. 

_— it may (not unfitly) be admir'd in this place what ſhould be the cauſe that the anci- 
ents ſhould be more zealous for publick liberty than we in our days: it my opinion may 
paſs, I think it is for the ſame reaſon, that in thoſe times men were more ſt, and ſtron- 
ger than now 3 which proceeded much from the diverſity betwixt their Education, their 
Religion and ours : for whereas our Religion gives us a juſt prof; and contemplation 
of things, and teaches us to deſpiſe the magnificence and pomp of the World 3 the Erhnicks 
valued them ſo highly, that believing them their chiefeſt happin&s, it made them more 
herce and buſy to defend them : and this may be colle&ed from ſeveral of their cuſtoms 
for if the ſacrifices in their days be compared with the ſacrifices in ours, theirs will be found 
magnificent and horrid 3 ours delicate and neat , but neither ſo magnificent nor cruel. 
They wanted not pomp nor formality in thoſe ceremorties, and yet tq9 make them the more 
venerable and ſolemn, they added blood and laughter to them, offering up infinite numbers 
of beafts, which being lain before the le, made them more hard-hearted and 
cracl. Moreover the Religion of the Gentiles did not place their beatitude any where but 
upon ſuch as were full of worldly glory, and had done ſome great ation for the benetic 
of their Country. In our Religion the meek and humble, and ſuch as devote themſelves 
to the contemplation of divine x oc are eſteemed more happy than the greateſt Tyrant, 
and the greateſt Conqueror upon earth 3 and the ſummam bonum, which the others placed 
in the greatneſs of the mind, the firength of the body, and what-ever elſe contributed to 
make men a&tive, we have determined to conſiſt in humility, abje&tion, and contempt of 
the World; and if our Religion requires any fortitude, it is rather to enable us to ſuffer 
than to at. So that it ſeems to me, this way of living, ſo contrary to the ancients, has 
rendred the Chriſtians more weak and cffeminate ; left them as a prey to thoſe who 
are more wicked, and may order them as they pleaſe, the moſt part of them thinking more 
of Paradiſe than Preferment, and of enduring than revenging of injuries; as if Heaven 
was to be won rather by idleneſs than arms: that explication of our Religion is erro- 
nious, and they who made it were poor and pulillanimous, and more given to their caſe 
than any thing that was great: for if the Chriſtian Religion allows us to defend and exalt 
our Country, it allows us certainly to love it, and honour it, and our ſelves ſo as we 
may be able to defend it. But that lazy and unactive way of cducation, and interpreting 
things falfly has been the cauſe that there are not ſo many Common-wealths as formerly in 
the World, nor ſo many Lovers and Champions for their liberty : and yet 1 believe the 
greatneſs of the Roman Empire contributed ſomething, by reducing all the free States and 
Republicks under their dominion. 


Neverthcleſs when that Empire was broken and diſſolved, very few of CR | 


States could recover their liberty ; but when it began firſt to encreaſe and extend it ſelt, no 
. was without them, and where-ever the Komans carried their Arms, they found 
lictle Common-wealths bandying and confederating againſt them, and defending, their li- 
bertics with all imaginable conſtancy 3 which ſhews that the Romans were a people of more 
than ordinary courage, or they could never have ſubdued them, The Samnites alone will 
be example ſufficient, who (as Livy reports.) were ſo powertul, and ſo hearty defenders of 
their liberty, that for 46 years together they maintained war with the Romans ; and though 
they had received many loſſes, and ſuch devaſtations had been committed in their Country, 
yet they could never be wholly reduc'd before the Conſulſhip of Papyrizs Curſor, the Son 
of rhe firſt Papyrins. But *tis a ſpectacle worthy of any mans pity, to ſee a Country fo 
full (formerly) of brave Cities, and brave Men, and all of them free; now deſolate and 
uninhabited, and ſcarce any body left 3 ro which condition it could have never been rc- 
duced but by the diſcipline, and diligence, and of the Komans : but all this pro- 
cceded from divertity of Conſtitution, for all Cities and free States whatſoever, cncreaſe not 


only 
. 
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only in riches and authority, but in the numbers of their men : for who is it that had not 
rather procreate and have children where he may marry and enrich himſelf freely, than 
where there is danger that what he gets painfully, and lays up carefully for his children, 
may be raviſhed from them by a Tyrant. 

In a free State you may be ſure your children ſhall be no ſlaves, and that if they behave 
themſelves virtuouſly, they ſhall be ſure of preferment, and perhaps come to be Princes 
riches encreaſe there taſter, and that not not only by tillage and agriculture, but by traffick 
and arts; and people do naturally throng to thoſe places where they may get what they 1 w- 
fully can, and. keep ſecurely what they have got. The quite contrary happens in Coun- 
cries that are ſcrvike, and their condition is worſe, as their ſervitude is greater : but there 
is no ſervitude fo ſevere as to depend upon a Common-wealth, and that for two reaſons ; 
tirſt becauſe it is more durable, and leſs hopes of recovering their liberty 3 and ſecondly, 
becauſe it is the practice of all Common-wealths to impoverith and weaken what-ever they 

,t0 fortihe themſelves; which with Princes is not the way, unleſs they be very bar- 
barous indeed, and like the Eaſtern Princes,who not only ruine = Ho Countries,but deſtroy 
all humane converſation: but where Princes are well inſtituted, they know better things, and 
do many times indulge their new Conquetis as much as their own Territories, leaving them 
the exerciſe of their Arts, and the enjoyment of their Laws fo that though they cannot 
encreaſe their wealth as where they are free, yet they are not o ſubje&t to be ruined as 
where they arc ſlaves: I ſpeak now of ſervitude to a foreign Prince, for the uſurpation of 
a Citizen I have ſpoken before. All which being conſidered, no wonder if the- Samnites 
whilſt they enjoyed their liberty were ſo couragious and ſtrong, and when it was once loſt 
grew ſo abje& and contemptible. Tits Livixs tells us in his Hiſtory of the Punic War, 
that the Samnites were {o overlaid and cowed by one fingle 'Legion of the Komans at 
Nola, that they ſent Embaſſadors to Hanibal to beg his affiltance, and that the ſaid Em- 
baſſadors in their Oration to Hanibal, the better to move his com n, had this expreſ- 
lion, We are the people who for an hundred years together waged War with the Romans with 
our own private Forces, and bore up many times againſt two Armies and two Conuſuls at once ; 
but now our miſery is ſo great, and our ſpirits ſo low, we are unable to defend our ſelves 
#gainft one pitiful Legion. | | 


CH AP. IIL 


It contributed much to the grandeur of the City of Rome, that they ruined 
the neighbouring Cities, and admitted ftrangers to their own dignities aud 
privileage. 


£7208 interes Roma, Albe ruinis ; The ruine of Alba was the riſe of the Romans. *T was 
he Gaying of Livy, and *tis true 3 for who-ever would make any City great, and apt 
for dominion, muſt endeavour with all induſtry to throng it with inhabitants, otherwiſe it 
will be impoſiible to bring it to any great perfeftion. And this is done two ways, by love 
and by force: the fhrſt by givi age and ſecurity to all perſons that will come and in- 
habit there, that every man ſhall be free 3 the ſecond by deſiroying the neighbour Cities, 
and forcing the people to come and dwell in yours. The Romans obſerved both ways, 
and grew (0 numerous upon it, that in the time of their fixt King they had 80000 men in 
the , wack able to bear Arms, proceeding in ſome reſpects like the Country-man, who to 
make his plant larger, and more fruitful, cuts off its firſt ſhoots, that the juice and virtue 
which otherwiſe would dilate into the branches, being kept cloſe to the trunk, might break 
out pawn apy ag ons rm > _—_—— _ —_ that - 
way is neceſſary tor the propagation authority of a City, appears 
the example of Athens and Sparta, which Cities, they were both free, numerous in 
Men, and happy in their Laws 3 yet they could never arrive at the grandeur of the Ko- 
mans, though Kome ſeemed more tumultuous, and not ſo well governed as they, and all for 
the reaſon abovelaid : for Rome having by both thoſe ways encreaſed the number of their 
Citizcns,was able toſct out an Army at one time of 2 80000 men, whereas Sparta and Athens 
could never exceed 20900, which is not to be attributed to the excellence of the fituation 
of Komg, but to the diverlity of their Condudt 3 for Lycargus the Founder of the Spartan 
Common-wealth, conceiving nothing could be more gy mga (wage ewe” ag 
| nm ng bp incermixing with new inhabitants, he provided with all le in- 
try that his Citizens ſhould have no commerce or converſation with firangers. _ 
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that end be not only prohibited the admiſhon of foreigners, and their marrying with them, 
but that there might be no encouragement or occalion of entercourſe berwixt them, he 
put out a certain Mony of Leather, fo pitifully inconſiderable, that he preſumed no Mer- 
chants would trouble themſclves to import any foreign Commodities for it 5 by which 
means that City was never in a capacity ot being very populous ; And-becauſe all humane 
2Mairs do hold ſome proportion and analogy with Nature and it is impoſſible that a flen- 
der trunk, ſhould bear-valt and ponderous branches, it is not to be expected that a ſmall 
Common-wealth confiiting of a {mall number of Citizens, ſhould ſubduc, orat leaſt keep 
and maintain greater and more populous States than themſelves3 and if it ould happen 
that they ſhould conquer them at any time, upon every ſlight accident they would be ſub- 
ze&t to loſe them, like the tree it would be too weak for its boughs, and every puff of wind 
apt to blow it down. And thus it fell out with Sparta, though it had conquered all Greece, 
made it ſelf abſolute thorow that whole Province; yet Thebes no ſooner rebelled, but all 
the reſt of the Citics revolted, and having loſt its great Empire in a moment, its remained 
like a Tree deſtitute: of its branches. But with Kome it was otherwiſe, it Root and Trunk 
was ſtrong cnough to ſupport its branches how heavy and ſpacious foever ; and this was the 
great cauſc of the greatneſs of the Roman Empire , which Livy expreſſed in two words , 
when he ſaid , Creſcit interea Roma, | Alve ruinis. | 


td, a. 
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CHAP. IV. 


; There are three ways which Common-wealths have taken to 
| enlarge their Territories. 


E who has readand obſerved the Hiſtory of our Anceſtors muſt find, That Common- 

wealths had generally three ways of enlarging their Empire. One is that which 

was obſerved by the Twſcans of old , who entered into a League of Confederacy with 

ſeveral other Common-wealths, with condition of Equality, that no particular ſhould 

have any degree or authority above the reſt, and that comprehenſion ſhould be lefe for all 

their new Conqueſis to come in, not much unlike the praftice of the Swizzers in our 

times, and the Achaians, and Atolians of old. And becauſe the Romans had in thoſe 

times much controverlie with the Twſcans and their Confederates ,, I ſhall enlarge my ſelf 

ſomething, in the explanation of their affairs, of which though chere be but little Monu- 

ment in Hiſtcry, yet we arc aſſured, that before the greatneſs of the Romans, the Tuſcans 

were very powertul both by Sea, and by Land 3 of which power it is no ſmall argument, 

their ſending a Colony into the Mare ſwperum to a place called Adria, which grew fo con- 

lidexable and famous, that it denominated that whole Sea, and it has been called the Mare 

Adriaticum .er ſince. It is known likewiſe that their Empire extended from the Tyber to 

the foot of the Alps, which comprehends the greateſt part of Ttaly at this day; though 200 

years before the Romans came to any conſiderable firength , the Twſcans received a great 

defeat by the Gawls ; who under the Command of Beloveſas, either in queſt of new quar- 

ters, or tempted by the pleaſantne(s of the Country, having paſſed the Alps, poſſeſſed 

themſelves of that Province called Lombardy , and gave it the name of Gallia Ciſalpins ; 

after which they turn'd out the Natives, ſctled themſelves there, and buile ſeveral Cities, 

which they enjoyed, till in proceſs of time, they alſo were ſupplanted by the Romans, And 

this was the method of the Twſcan proceeding , and the manner of their confederating 

\ with their Neighbours, which were no leſs than XII Cities 3 of which Cluſium, Veii, Fe- 
| ſule, Aretium, and Volterra were the chief 3 but yet with all their aſſiſtance they could not 
exceed the limits of Italy, nor indeed conquer all that, for reaſons which we ſhall mention 

hereafter. Another way of extending your Empire, is by aſſociating with ſeveral Cities, 

but ſo as that the dignity of the command, the ſeat of the Empire, and the honour of the 

Enterprize may remain with you, which was the way obſerved by the Romens.. The third 

is the way of the Spartans, and Athenians, who entertained no Confederates, but what 

ever Territorics they conquered, they annexed them to their own : which way is undoubt- 

edly the worlt of the three,as appeared by the two ſaid Republicks,who were ruined upon no 

another account, but becauſe ow. had graſped more dotninion than they were able to hold. 

For itisa thing in it ſelf very arduous and difficult, to keep a City in ſubjection by a con- 

tinued force, eſpecially if ever it was free 3 wheretore unleſs your Citizens be very nume- 
rous, and your affociates very conſiderable, by whoſe aifiſtance you may be/able to keep 
what you conquer, it will never be in your power to enlarge your dominion very much, 
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and the Spartans and Athenians miſcartying in their way, miſcarricd likewiſe in their end, 
and all their great conqueſts came tonothing : The Komans took the ſecond way, and 
{ucceeded to that vaſt and extraordinary power, by affociating equally in many things, wich 
many States, but — ming. always to themſelves the Seat of the Empire, and the chief 
command in their Wars, by which means it came to pals, that their Confederates (ere they 
were aware, ſubjected themſelves to the Romans, at the expence of their own labour, and 
blood. For after they had carried their Arms out of Faly; reduced ſeveral Kingdoms into 
Provinces, and the Inhabitants being accuſtomed to live in ſabjecion, without much diffi- 
culty ſubmitted; the Romans _ the name of the War, and the Nations that were con- 
quered knowing nothing of their Allies, ſubmitted to their dominion , and would own no 
body elſe : whereby it happen'd that their aſſociates in Iraly being over-powred by the 
multitude of Provinces which had ſubmitted to the Romans, and by the tirength and - 
louſnels of Rome, began to fmd their error m—_—_— but too late, and when they had 
no way left to defend rhemſclves 3 for if any of them conſpired , they. were quickly ſup- 
preſſed, and made Subjects of Aﬀociates. This way of adminiſtration, and enlarging 
their Empire was peculiar to the Romans; no other people obſerved it, and certainly no 
better is'to be found. The next way of confederating (which was iſed by the Twſ< 
cans, Achaians, and Xtolrans in old time, and by the Swtzzers of late) is the beſt way 
next tothat of the Romans 3 for though it cannot arrive at any great Empire, the-Confede- 
racy conſiſting of ſo many free Cities, which being all to be conlulted, makes their refolu-" 
tions very tedious, befides the Citizens are not ſo vigorous in a War, where the prize is to 
be divided into ſo many parts 3, yet for theſe reaſons it has two advantages of the third. 
Firſt, whatever it gains, it keeps a long time, and loſes very hardly 3 and ſecondly, it engages 
not ſo raſhly in War, but enjoys with more caſe and felicity the bleſſings of Peace 7 the 
they are longer in their conſultations and debates, where there is to bea general Dyet and 
Convention, than where things are to be diſpatched within the Walls of one City : Be- 
ſides experience tells us that rhis way has certain bounds,which have not been exceeded by 
any example we can find. For after XII or XIV Citi have confederated, they admit no 
more into the League, as holding themſelves enough, and ſufficient for their defence 3 nor 
are they much folicitous of extending their Empire, becauſe they are under no neceſfity of 
making themſelyes ftronger; and their conqueſts would be of lirtle advantage to every par- 
ticular State, for they would be forced upon one of theſe two rocks, either to incorporate 
them into their League , and then the multitude would breed confuſion , or make them 
their SubjeAs which they will hardly continue -- When therefore they are got to ſuch a 
number in their aſſociation , as that they ſeem fafe againſt forcign invalion , and ſtrong 
to defend themſelves 3 They take one of theſe two ways ,” either they receive their 
Net bour States or Cities into their proteftion, (by which means they 'draw vaſt ſams of 
Mony ſometimes, that are caſily diftributed) or elſe they tight for other people, and receive 
pay from this or that Prince, as the 'Swizzers do-now, and other Nations have done of 
old. To this purpoſe Titxs Liviws gives us an account, That at's conference betwixt Phi- 
lip of Macedon and Titns Quintus Flaminins , an #tolian Pret6r being preſent, there 
happening ſome words betwixt the ſaid Pretor and King Philip , King Philip reproached 
him by the avarice, and inconſtancy of his Country, as a people that were not aſhained 
to take pay on one fide, and ſend ſupplys to thgprther, by which means it was frequently 
ſeen that in both Armics the Atolian Colours Were diſplayed 3 from whence we . may &on- 
clude that this way of | ana by Leagues and Contederacies, has been always the 
fame, and has had the fame effets. The third way 'of ſubjeQting your conqueſts and 
annexing them tg your own dominions , is very inconumodious , and inftable 3 and if it 
were ſo to a Co -wealth well conſtituted and armed, it rraſt needs be much worſe 
toa Government that is weak, as moſt of the Italian States are at this day » but the Roman 
way is the beſt, and moft to be admired 3 for there is'no example” of any body that made 
uſe of it before them, nor has any body imitated thern ſince 3 and as to the praQtice of the 
Tuſcans, and X'totians in their Confederations, there is no body follows it now a days, but 
the Swizzers, dhe Smevians : Which being ſo, and fo matiy brave things performed 
by the people as well for the conſervation, as the augmentation of their Empire, 
it is not ſtrange our affairs ſucceeded no better, and that we have been 2 prey to whoever 
would invade us; for (to fay nothing of the relt) it had doubtles becom'd the Tuſcany it 
they could not have imitated the Roman Diſcipline,” nor followed their meaſures in extend= 
ing pon a, 8: z at = to ies ome br example ns their own m—_—_ who 
though they brought not their Empire ro randeur immentlity as the Romans 7 
yer they enlarged Ty far as they good , and as far as conſiſted with the Nature of 


their Government ; arid by doing ſo, they kept it a long time, with immortal -:- yes 
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their memory, till they were firſt ſhaken by the Gawls, and afterwards fo totally ruined 
by the Romans, that there is ſcarce the leaſt token left, that there was ever any ſuch thing, 
which having brought it into my mind to conſider what may be the cauſes of this oblivion 
of things, I ſhall diſcourſe of them in the following Chapter. 


CHAP. V. 


The variation of Religions and Languages , with the accidents of Deluges and 
Plagues have been the canſe that many great things have been forgotten. 


N my judgment it may be obje&ed to thoſe Philoſophers who hold the world to be 
I Eternal, that if ſo long a courſe of antiquity was true , it would be but reaſonable 
that the memory of ſome of their affairs ſhould have laſted above five thouſand years : yet 
there may be ſome reaſons given for that oblivion of things , and they ſeem twofold, 
partly from the Nature of Man, and partly from the influence of the Heavens 3 the me- 
mory of great things are aboliſhed from the nature of a5 the variation of their Reli- 
gion, or Language 3 for when a new Religion is introduced , the firſt care of him that 
would propagate it, is to explode , and extinguiſh whatever was memorable in the old, 
to give the greater Eredit to his new innovation 3 and it it fall out that the introducers of 
this new Set, be of a different language, all goesto wreck, and whatever was before, is 
calily forgotten. And that this is ſo, appears by the inſtitution of the Chriſtian Religion, 
whoſe firſt eſtabliſhers. did principally intend the cancelling and extirpation of all old 
Ethnick Cuſtoms, Ceremonies, and Theology 3 and if there remained any memory of 
their affairs, it was becauſe there was no new, ranguage introduced with it, the Chriſtians 
being conſtrain'd to explain themiclyes in Latine z whereas could they have done it in a 
new tongue (conſidering their other perſecutions) we may conclude there would have 
been no memory left of their Religion or Worſhip : For ſo diligent and zealous was Saint 
Gregory, and other Mgderators of the Chriſtian Religion, in aboliſhing the ſuperſtitions of 
the Gentiles, that they cauſed the works of all the Poers and Hiſtorians to be burn'd, 
which made any mention of. them they threw down their and Idols, and deſtro'yd 
all that might afford the leaft memory of Paganiſm 3 to which diligence of theirs, if a new 
language had bcen added, in a ſhort time all would have been utterly forgotten 3 what 
theretore was done by the Chriſtians for the extirpation of Gentiliſm, it is not improbable 
but the Gentils might haye done of old for the extirpation of the Religion before. And 
becauſe in five or fix thouſand years, Religion may be twice or thrice changed, no wonder 
if what was before be ſo entirely loſt, that if there remains any thing of it, it is looked 
upon as fabulous and incredible, as it hapned to the Hiſtories of Di Siculw, which 
gives an account of 40 or 50000 years, and are not unworthily accounted falſe. As to 
the Cceleſtial cauſes from the influence of the Heavens, they axe ſuch as deſtroy mankind in 
general, or reduce-it toa very ſmall number, as Mortalitics , Famines, and inunda- 
tions of Water, but eſpecially the laſt, becauſe the miſchicf is more univerſal , and if any 
be ſaved, it is only the Mountancers, which being commonly barbarous, have no know- 
ledge of antiquity, and by conſequepce cM convey nothing of it to their poſterity 3 and 
it it ſo happens that among them which are preſerved, ſome one man may be more learned 
than ordinary, and have ſome knowledge of affairs, to give himſelf a name and reputation 
afterwards, he conceals, perverts, and tranſmits them as he pleaſes ſo that there remains 
to poſterity no more than he thought tit tocommunicate. Nor do I e it is doubted 
but theſe accidents happen, and Famine, and Peſtilence do ſometimes rage in the world, 
ſccing all Hiſtories mention them, and this oblivion of things is a certain effect of them : 
Noris it unreaſonable to think that the great Univerſe has its way of evacuation, as well 
as the Microcoſm:3 for as in that, when the humours are redundant, and the body unable 
to digeſt them, Nature exerts, and finds out ſome way to throw then off, without which 
the perſon mult certainly miſcarry 3 ſo it is in the other, when all Countrics are repleat, 
and no room left for thoſe that are to come when the Canning and Malignity of man- 
kind 1s at the height, there isa neceſſity the world ſhould be purged by fome of thoſe 
three ways , that men being reduced in their numbers, and humbled under the conlidera- 
tion of their Mortality, may (if poſſible) become better + which being ſo, no wonder if 
the Tuſcans formerly ſo famous tor their adminiſtration both in War and in Peace, {o 
eminent for their Courage, and ſo venerable for their Religion, ſhould be oppreſſed by 
the Komanz, and fo totally aboliſhed, that (as is (aid before.) there remains nothing of 
them but the name. CHAP. 


_— 


_CEHAP. VI. 
Mow the Romans procceded in making of Wat. 


WE have already diſcourſed of the way of the Romans in extending, their Empige 
we ſhall now ſpeak-of their Cuſtoms in the management of their Wars, by whicl 
it will appear with what wiſdom they deviated from the common ways of the world, and 
by what eafie methods they arrived; at, that Supremacy. and Grandeur, - He who makes 
War at his own choice (and is under no.conſtraint) or elle by ambition, has doubtle this 
end; Toget what he is able; and to keep it whilſt he can, and rather tocnrich than impo- 
veriſh his own Country : for ſuch a one jt is neceſſary to have regard to his charge , ants 
ſee that-neither the conquering nor maintaining are.mgre expenhve to him,. than will con- 
fi with his revenue. - This the Romaxs., obſerved very, rictly, by coming ſtrong and ſud- 
denly into the field 3 for by that one praQtice, all their Wars with the Latini, Samnites,and 
Taſcans, were diſpatched in a ſhort time-; And. whoeyer conſiders their Wars from the 
beginning of Rome, to the Seige of' the Veientes, .will gd that.they were determined'in a 
very ſhort time, ſome.in fix, ſome inten; and ſome. in twenty days. ., For their Cuſtom 
was, upon the firſt appearance of a War , immegiately to draw out their Army, and 
ſceking out the Enemy, they did what they could to bring him to a Battel; having beaten 
him (by-reaſon of the ſurprize.) The Enemy (that his Country might not wholly be har- 
rafſed) for the moſt part propoſed an agreement, in which the Romans were ſure to inſiſt 
upon ſome part of their Territory 3 | wifich. either they xonverted to their particular profit, 
or conſigned to ſome Colony which was to be placed there for the ſecurity of their Fron- 
tiers by which . means the wars being ctded in a {hoxt time, their .Congueſis were kept 
without any conſiderable expence, for the Cology bad that Coumtry for their pay, and the 
Romans had their Colonies for their ſecurity. Not-could there be any way more advan- 
tagious/and ſafe 3 for whilſt there, was no encmy, in the held, thoſe guards were ſufficient 
and when any Army - was ſet out to'diſturb them, the Romans were always ready with' 

ther in their defence, and having fought thetn, they commonly prevailed; fottced thermo 
harder conditions, and returned when they had done: .by which means they gained Uaily 
upon the enemy, and. grew more powerful at home: and in this'mariner they proceeded 
till their Leaguer before Veir, where they altred their method, and” allowed pay t6-their 
Souldiers for the better continuation of th@®war, whereas before that;their wars being ſhore; 
there was no neceſſity of paying their Armies. Nevertheleſs, 2h they paid their Soul- 
diers from that time, and maintained wart greater diſtance,(w they were obliged to 
continue longer in the field) yet they left net their old cuftom of difpatchin it as {oon as 
they could, with reſpe& to the circumſtances of place and times for which reaſo 
continued their Colonies : gnd beſides their old cuftcm of ſhortning their wars as'mifch as 
they were able, the ambition of their Conſuls contributed exceedingly'; for their Conſul- 
ſhips being but for a year, and ix months of that to be ſpent 'in' their employmemns at 
home, they were as diligent and vigorous as pofſible, becauſe they were not capable of cri- 
umphing till the war was concluded : and then for continuing their Colonies the great ad- 
vantage and convenience that reſulted froyy them, 'was ſuffcient to prevail. This practice 
theretore was obſerved perpetually among the Romans jn the management of their wars 5 
*only they varied ſomething about the diſtribution of the prey, in which formerly they were 
more liberal than in after-times 3 either becauſe they thought it not ſo neceflary when the 
Souldicrs were paid 3 or elſe becauſe their ſpoils being” greater than before, they thought 
convenient that the publick ſhould have its ſhare3- that upon any new enterprize they 
might not be conſtrained to lay new taxes upon the people; and by this way their Coffers 
were filled in a ſhort time. So that by theſe two ways, by the diftribution of their prey, 
and the ſetling of Colonies, Kome grew rich by its wars, whereas other Princes and States 
(without great diſcretion.) grow poor: and ſo great was every mans ambition of enriching 
the Ararium, that by degrees it came to that paſs, no Conſul was permitted to triumph, un- 
leſs he returned with a vaſt quantigy of filyer or gold,or ſome other incſtimable commodity, 
and put it into the treaſury, So that the deligns of the Romany tended wholly'to this, to 
finiſh the wax quickly, by forcing the enemy to a Battelz or elſe coharrafs and tire 'them 
with frequent excurhons, that thereby compelling them to dithonoutable conditions, they 
right make their advantage, and become more powerful and rich. | 
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CHAP. VIL 


What proportion of Land the Romans allowed to every man in 
their Colonies. 


Think it no caſy matter to ſet down the exa&t proportion of Land, which the Romans 

afligned to every ſingle perfon in their Colonies; for I believe they gave n.ore cr lels ac. 
cording to the barrenneſs or fertility of the foil 3 and that in all places they were ſparing 
enough. And the firſt reaſon that induces mc, is, that thereby they might {nd more men, 
and by conſequence their frontiers be better ed: another is, becauſc living at home in- 
digent themſelves, it is not to be ſuppoſed they would ſuffer thole whom they ſent abroad 
to grow too opulent and rich: and in this I am much confirm'd by Lezy, where he tells us 
that, upon the taking of Veii, the Romany ſent a Colony thither, and in the diſtribution of 
the Land allotted every man no more than three acres, and a little more according to our 
meaſure. 

Th might conſider likewiſe that their wants would not be fupplyed by.the quantity 
ſo __ as the improvement and cultivation of their Land, Yet 1 do not doubt but they 
had publick Paſtures and Woods to ſuſtain their Cattel, and ſupply themſelves with firing, 
without which a Colony could hardly ſubſiſt. 


CHAP. VII. 


What it is that diſpoſes ſome people to leave their native Countries, ts 
diſpoſſeſs other people. 


G Exig I hare ſpoken already of Military Diſcipline of the Romenr; and how the 
Taſcens were invaded by the French; it follows properly enough that we fgy ſome- 
thing 5 els oprrns binds of; wor, mhich ave tip 7 995 rr þ commences upon thie'ns 


inſt another : which wars, though dan are not yet ſo pernitious as to ſupplant 
inhabitants, and drive them out of mY Comes z for the Conqueror contents hi 

ſelf with his Victory, and the ſubmiſſion of the people allows them their own Laws, and 
many times their Eftates. The other kind of war is much more dangerous and deftru- 
Qiive, and that is when an cntire Nation with their Wives and their Chijdren, 

cither by hunger, or war, leaves its own Country, to fix themſelves ſomewhere elſe, not to 
extend their inion, or exerciſe any authority, (4s in the other) but to kill or expel all 
the Natives, and themſelves of their Eſtates. 

This war indced is moſt bloody and dreadful, as Saleft ſhews very well in the end of his 
Bellum Tugurtinam, where after ; was beaten, ſpeaking of the invaſion of the Gawls, 
he cells us, Cxm ceteris Gentibus a populo Komano de imperio tantum fuiſſe drmicatum, cum 
Gallis, de ſingulorum bominum ſalute ; With oth# Nations the Komans fought only for Em- 
pire and Paminion, with the Gals they fought for their Country and Lives. For when a 
Prince or Common wealth invades a Country according to the firſt way, it is ſufficient, if 
thoſe who are at the Helm be removed or deſtroyed ; in this every mans life is in danger 3 
for when a whole Nation tranſplants, and invades a new Province, not only the Colonics, 
but the Natives muſt be extinguiſhed, that they may fix themſelves upon their Lands, and 
poſſeſs themſelves of their Goods : and þ kind of pcople the Romans were three 
times invaded. Firſt by the Gawls, who took Rome, and (as 1 ſaid before) drove the Tuſcans 
out of Lombardy ; of which invaſion Tits Livizs gives two reaſons: one was the pleaſant- 
nels of the Country, and the. delicacy of the Wine, wherewirh (being then bur ill provi- 
ded in France) they were infinitely taken; the other was, the Country was grown ſo cx- 
ceedingly populous, that it was not able to ſuſtain its own natives whercupon the Princes 
ot thoſe parts judging it neceſſary to find* them new quarters, they appointsd which were 
to tranſplant, and putting Belloveſss and Sicoveſns (two French Princes) at the head of tham, 
they ſent one part of them into Italy, and the other into Spain: it was Bellopeſns lot to in- 
vade Jtaly, and he did it ſo effeQually, that he poſſeſſed himſelf of all Lombardy, and made 
the tft war upon the Komans that was ever made upon them by the French. The ſecond 
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time they were invaded in this manner was likewiſe by the French, and it was after the firſt 
Punic war, in which invalion theGawls loſt above 200000 men betwixt Piſa and Piombino : 
the third and laſt was by the Germans and Cimbreans, who having defeated ſeveral Armies 
of the Romans, were at laſt themſelves defeated by Marixs. From whence we may ob- 
ſerve the great coutage and conſtancy bf the Romans of old, that could not only beat up 
againſt three ſuch dangerous invaſions, but overcome them at laſt z whereas afterwards their 

began to fail, and they. were not able to retiſt the imundation of thoſe Barbarians ; 
22 ed Goths and the Vandals invaded , they poſſefſed themſelves of the whole 
Weſtern Empire, without any conſiderable oppoſition. - The reaſons which move theſe 
Nations to tranſmigrate (as I ſaid before) is necetlity, and wag rt from 
famine, or from wars and diſturbances at home and when they undertake theſe Expedi- 
tions with vaſt and, innumerable numbers, they invade with irreſiſtible violence, pur all the 
Natives to the ſword 3. poſſeſs themſelves of their Eſtates 3 eſtabliſh a new Kingdom, and 
change the very name of the Province, ag Moſes did of old, and the Barbarians lince, who 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the Roman Empire. 

From hence are all the new names in 1taly and elſewhere impoſed by their feyeral Con- 
querors : Lombardy was called anciently Gallia Ciſalpina, Fraxcia (trom the Franks) was 
called anciently Gallia trans Alpina, Sclavonia was called Illyria, Hungaria Pannonis, Anglia 
Britania ; Moſes gave the name of Fudes to that part of Syris which he conquered, and 
many other Countries have changed their names upon the fame occaſion, which would be 
too long to recount. And becauſe I have ſaid before, that ſometimes theſe kind of people 
are forc'd out of their Country by inteſtine troubles and diſturbances, I ſhall preſent you 
with one example of the Mawrwſians an ancient people of Syria, who foreſeeing the invaſion 
of the Hebrews, and knowing themſelves unable to e them, thought it more wiſdom 
to forſake their Country betimes, and: preſerve themſclves, than to expe their coming, 
and loſe both 3 whereupon they pack'd up their goods, and with their wives and children 
removed into Africk,, where they drove out the inhabitants, and ſerled in their Country : 
ſo that they who were too weak to defend their own Province, were n———— to force 
out another people. To this Procopins who writes the witrs of Belliſarins againſt . 
the Vandals (who had ſetled lves in Affrick ) tells us, that upon certain in the 
houſes where theſe Mawrufians had lived, he himſelf read theſe words, Nor is qui 
fugimar a facie Jeſu latronis filii Navz; We Maxrifians fled bither from Jeſs the 'Uſierper, 

was the ſon of Navi. which we may perceive the occaſion 'of their departure out 
of Syria. And certainly Nations forc'd out of their own Country by irrefiſtible ne- 
cefſity, are more than ordinarily dreadful, and not to be oppoſed but by a potetit and well 
diſciplin'd people : but when they move in ſmall numbers, their danger is not fo great, be- 
cauſe they not uſe that violence, but are put to their wits, and to poſſeſs themſelves of 
ſome quarters by malng and infinuation, which they are to keep "afterwards by ways of 
amity and friendſhip, as Aneas did, and Dido, the Maſſilians others, who by the afſ- 
fiance and friendſhip of their neighbours, made good what they had poſſeſſed. But the 
people that came out of their own Countries the moſt numerous and ſtrong, were the Sey- 
thians, for their Country being barren and cold, and the natives too numerous to be ſu- 
ſtained in it, they were forced abroad, as having nothing to preſerve them at home. And 
if now for hve hundred years and upwards we have noted of any ſuch tranſmigration, , 
I conceive the reaſons may be ſeveral : the firſt may be the great evacuation in thoſe Coun- 
tries, from whence the Roman Empire was invaded. A ſecond may be, becauſe Germa 
and Hungaria (from whence thoſe inundations came) is better cultivated and improved, fo 
as they can live plentifully at home, without rambling abroad : another reaſon may be, 
that the Germans, Poles, Cimbrians, and other Nations which border upon the Seythians, 
being martial people, and continually at wars with them, are as it were a Bulwark to theſe 
parts, and keep the Scythians from all new invaſions. The Tartars likewiſe have been many 
times their march with very great Armies, but they have been always encountred and 

by the Poles and Hwngarians, which has given them occaſion frequently to boaſt, 

that were it not for their arms and reliftance, not only Ttaly, but the very Roman Church 
had been many times ſenſible of the barbarity of the” Tartars. 
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CHAP.TIX, 


what thoſe occaſions are which do moſt commonly create war among Princes, 


He occaſion of the war betwixt the Samnites and the Romans,who had been along time 
TE league together, was the common cauſe betwixt all Princes and Governments, 2nd 
was cither fortuitous,or deſigned. The war betwixt the Sammnites and the Romans was fortui- 
tous; for when the Samnites made war upon the Sedicins,and afterwards upon the Campani, 
they intended not any controverſy with the Romans 3 but the Campani being beatei,, and 
beraking themſelves to the Romans for relief, (contrary to the tion both of the Ko- 
mans and Samnites) the Romans being in league with the Sammnites, could not, without vio- 
lence to the ſaid league, give them proteRion 3 upon which (having no other way to ſecure 
themſelves, the Campani ſubmitted to the Romantr, and made theraſelves their ſubjeQs 3 and 
the Romans, how unjuſt ſocver they thought it before to afſiſt the Campeni (whilſt they 
were but aſſociates) againſt the Sammnites, their old friends, yet now they were become their 
ſubjects, and had incorporated with their State, the caſe was altred, and they thought it very 
reaſonable, ſuppoling, that if they ſhould refuſe to defend them, they ſhould diſcourage all 
others that had an inclination to do the like, which would have been contrary to the great 
delign of the Romans to propagate their _— and Empire. The ſame accidental cauſe 
gave occaſion to their firſk war with the Carthaginians, upon the Romans protecting the 
Maſſinenſes in Sicily. But their ſecond war with the Cartbaginiaxs was deligned z for He- 
naibal the Carthaginian General fell u the Saguntins in Spain, (who were in alliance 
with the Romans) not ſo much out ;y pan to the Saguntins, but that the Romans being 
provoked to their defence, ſhould give the Carthaginians occation to tranſport the war in- 
to Italy. ; 

This way of provoking and hedging in a war has been always practiſed among Poten- 
tates, eſpecially where they had any faith ar reſpe& for other people 3 for, that & peace 
which has been a long time betwixt them upon articles of alliance may ſeem firm and in- 
violate, they will not meddle with him againſt whom they do principally dclign, but turn 
their arms upon ſome of his friends and confederates that he is moſt particularly obliged to 
xeccive into his proteCtion, knowing, that it he appears in their defence, they muſt have oc- 
calion to fight him 3 if he does not, but difowns his allies, they publiſh his weakneſs and 
inhdelity to the World, and by either of thoſe ways they do their butineſs. This example 
of the Campani is of fingular importance, as well to thoſe who would make war upon any 
body, as thoſe that arc in diſtreſs ; for when you are unable to defend your ſelf, and unwil- 
ling to fall into their hands that invade you, the beſt and moſt fafe way is to put your ſelf in 
ſubzcRion to ſome neighbouring Prince, as the Campani did then, and the Florentines af- 
terward when they tound themſelves too weak to ſupport againſt the power of Caftruccio of 
Lucca, for tinding that Kobert King of Naples would not prote& them as friends, they 
threw themſelves into his arrns to be detended as his ſubjedts. 


CHAP. X. 
That, according #0 the common opinion, mony is not the ſinews of War. 


_— it is caſy to begin war as a man pleaſes, but harder to end it; every Prince be- 
tore he undertakes an enterprize is obliged to confider his own ſtrength well, and to re- 
gulate by it. But then he mult be ſo wile too as not to make a wrong, jud t, and that 
he will certainly do as oft as he compures it by his Baggs, by the ſituation of his Towns, or 
the affection of his Friends, rather than by his own proper Power and Arms. Mony, and 
Towns, and Friends are all good, when in conjunction with a ftrong Army of your own, 
but without it they do nothing : without Men, to what purpoſe is cither Mony or Towns ? 
and the aflection ot your ſubjects will hold no longer than you are able to defend them. 
There is no mountain, no lake, no ſtraight inacceſhble, where there is no' force to defend it. 


Vaſt ſums of mony are not only incapable of proteQting you, but they expoſe you to more * 


danger; nor can any thing be more talſe chan that old and common ſaying, That mony is the 
fmews of the war; Buintus Curtins was the tirſt author of it in the war betwixt Antipater 
of Macedon, and the King of Sparta, where he tells us, that for waut of monies the Spar- 
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tans were forced to-fight, and were beaten 3 whereas,could they have protracted-butt fone 
few daies, they had had the news of Alexander's death, and got the victory without aghting 
a blow 3 but wanting mony, and p_—_— their Army would moulder, they were con- 
ſtrained to come to a Battel , and” were defeared 3” which was the” tccafion—of-rhar 
Apophthegm, That mony is the ſinews, of war: whigh.gying is now a-days in every Princes 
mouth, but improperly, in my judgment : for relying Wholly upon that Maxim, they think 
their treaſure is ſuſhcjent to defend them, not conſide; ing that, if that would have done it, 
Darins would have cohquered Alextder ; the Givi? the Romany: Duke Charter the 
Swizzers: and of late the Pope dnd Florentines amited,” would not have found it ſo hard 
to have maſtered Franceſco Maris (Nephew to Jrlins 2d.) at the Battcl of Urbin. Bur 
theſe whom I have meritioned, preſiuming more, upep1the multitude of their baggs than 
the goodnals of their men, were all-beaten.aud overcome.  Cra/s2 the King of Lydie car- 
rying Solon into his Treaſury, /and-ſhewing him an.inmmenſe quantity of riches, ask*'d him 
what he thought of his power to: which: Solon xeplycd, I think it never the greater for 
this 3 for. War is carried on, and: Bartels are fought more with-iron. than gold 3: and it 
might happen for ought he knew, that-fome body wght come with his ixon and take it all 
from/him. Again, when after the'death of Alexanger. the .Great, a great Army of Gaxls 
tranſplanted into Greece, (from whence they paſſed atterwards into-4fe)) betcre they be» 
gan their march, the Gazls ſent Embaſſadors to. tht King of »Mycedon to treat ah accord 5 
which being almoſt concluded, to make the Ergbaſſadors more plyable, the ſaid King ſbews 
them his treaſure, which conſiltedof a-valt quantity, of. filver and gold, which the Embaſ- 
{adors had no ſooner ſeen, but longing impaticatly to be. at it, they: broke off the treaty, 
and brought their Army-into his Country 3: ſo that that very thing tw. which he: had re-+ 
poſed his great confidence and ſecurity proved his xuing. and. deftiructions” The Venetians 
not long;{ince had thgis Coffers well-ftor'd, yet they lok all, and:their wealth was not able 
to defend them. So that I do affirm ?tis not mony, (as, the common opinion will have it) 
but good Souldiers that is the finews of war : for mony canno, find good: Souldiers, but 
Souldiers will be fare to find mony 3. had 'not the; Romans done more in their wars 
with their iron than cheir gold, the treaſure of the whole World would not have been fufs 
ficient for them, conſidering their great enterprizes abroad, and their no leſs difficultics at 
home; but fighting with iron, they had no want of gold, for thoſe- who were affraid of 
their Armies ſupplyed them. And if the King of Sparte was forecd to run the haztrd of 
a Battel, and was for want of monies, it was.no more than what has hapned to 
others, and might have hapned to him upon. other occaſions : for it falls out njany. times 
that for want of proviſions an Army is d cither to fight or to ſtarve 3 in which. caſe 
there is no General ſo weak but he will chooſe that which is moſt honourable, where for- 


leaſt mention of mony. It is not improbable but the Campans, (of whom we have ſpoken in 
the former Chapter) when they undertook the aſſiliance of the Sidicixs againſt the Sammiter, 
mcaſured their power more by their mony than their men; from whence it hapoed that, 
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Armies preparing for an 


, the Samnites, and that they were reſolved to take Arms 
; the Conſul (mili 


"The Diſcos 


being defeated in two Bartels, they were forced to ſubmit, and become tributary to the 
Komans. 
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CHAP. XI 


'Tis not diſcretion to enter into ftri& amity with a Prince, whoſe reputation is 
greater than his ſtrength. 


He Sidicins were in a great error*to defire the aſſiſtance of the Campani againſt the 

Samnites, as being (by reaſon of their luxury) unable to aſſiſt them, but the error 
of the Capnans was greater, in not knowing their own weakneſs and incapacity to defend 
them : both their errors Livy has very well deſcribed in theſe words, Campani magis nomen 
in auxilium Sidicinorum, vires ad prefidium attulerunt 3 The Capuans made a great 
noiſe, but they brought no force to the relief of the Sidicins.. 

And here it is not unſeaſonable to conſider, that the leagues which are made with Prin- 
ces whoſe diſtance is too great, or too lictle to relieve one, are more honourable than 
ſafe, and give more feputation than ſecurity to the perſon that deſires them. This was 
experienced by the Florentines in the year 1489, when the Pope and King of Naples in- 
vaded them 3 for they were at that time confederate with the King of France, yet they 
had more reputation than affiſtance thereby. The fame would happen likewiſe to ſuch 
of the Iralian Princes as ſhould confederate with Maximilian the Emperor, and in confi- 
dence of his alliance, undertake any great enterprize, becauſe that alliance would be one of 
thoſe that bring more tion than relict. then, as it was a gyeat error in the Ca- 
puans, when they were unable to defend themſelves, to undertake the protection of the 
Sidicins, fo it is and will be the fame in whoever follows their example. It was the ſame 
caſe with the Tarentini, who would needs interpoſe berwixt the Samnites and the Ro- 
mans, to mediate a peace : for when both Romans and Samnites were in the held, and their 
him know from the Senate of the Tarentini, that they would have peace betwixt them and 
againſt them which refuſed it. But 
at their imprudence, in the preſence of the ſaid Embaſſadors, cauſed a 
charge to be ſounded, and immediately marching his Army againſt the enemy, he let them 


ſee by his proceedings what anſwer they deſerved. 


Thus you have ſeen to what errors Princes are ſubje&t, who undertake the protetion of 


other States 3 I ſhall now in the next Chapter remonſtrate what ways are moſt convenient 


for their own proper defence. 
CHAP. XIL 
Upon an apprebenſion of being invaded, whether it be better to make war, 
or expet it. 


A Ys wiſe men, and very good ſouldiers, I have heard it often diſputed, whether 
when two Princes are of equal ſtrength, and one of them deſigning war (viſibly) 
againſt the other) it be better for that Prince which is like to be invaded, to fit ſtill, and 
expect him at home 3 or to begin with him, and make the firſt inroad himſelf ? There are 
arguments on both ſides, and they who think it beſt to be the aggreſſor, and fall upon the 
enemy firſt, may alledge the counſel which Craſzs gave to Cyres, when being with his Ar- 
my upon the Frontiers of the Maſſageti, Thamyris Queen of that Country ſent to him to 
take his choice whether ſhe ſhould tight him within her Country, or upon. the Frontiers 
it he deſired to advance, ſhe would ſtand (till and expe him if he had rather tight where 
he was, ſhe would be with him immediately : when it came to be debated in Counlcl, 
Crſeus, contrary to the opinion of the reſt, was for marching to herz and the reaſon he 
gave was, becauſe if ſhe ſhould be beaten at any diſtance, Cyrxs would get bur little of her 
Country, for ſhe would have time to recruit 3 w if ſhe were beaten at home, he 
would be able to fit ſo cloſe upon her skirts, that ſhe being never capable of rallying, or 
bringing another Army into the field, muſt of neceflity loſe her whole Kingdom : Hanibal 
gave the ſame counſel to Antiocbas, affuring him that if the Romans were any way to "1 
conquered, 


et, the Tarentini ſent Embaſſadors to the Conſul, to let 
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conquered, it was by carrying the war into Traly, for by ſo doing he might haye the benefi 

of their Arms, ther Week: and their Allies 3 but whilft the Salam ghar? and Þealy 
undiſturbed, he would leave them an inexhauſtible magatine that would lupply them with 
what, and whcrefoeyer they had occation 3, and at laſt Hanibal conchuded that Rome was to 
be taken more eafily than the Empire, and Haly it ſelf, than any of its Provinces, Aga- 
thocles being unable to reliſt the Carthaginians at h&me, invaded their borders, and forc'd 
them to a peace 3 and _ in the ſame manner to remove the war out of Italy. trinſpor- 
ted it into Africk Thoſe who are on the other fide do argue as Rtiffy, that thre can be 
nothing more dangerous than to hazard an Army in an enenves Country. at 2 4rcat dffrance 
from their own 3 and they uce the Athenians for an inſtance, who, wi.!;; they kept 
themſelves upon the defenſive part, and expected their enemies at home, w-re always vij= 
Rorious 3 but when they began to make war at a diſtance, and ſend Armies into Sicily, 
they loſt their liberty, and every thing elſe. They produce alſo the Fable of Anti; King 
of Lybia, who being invaded by Herewles the Feyprien was invincible whil{t he kept him- 

ſelf within his own borders, but being enveigled out by the ſubtilty of his enemy, he lo 
both his Kingdom and Lite 3 upon which occation that ſtory was raiſed of Antizs 3 that 
being born of the earth, {as they retended_) ſo oft as he touch'd it, ſo oft he received new 
vigour from his Mother, which Hercyles perceiving, got him up in his arms, and cruſh'd. 
him to death. : 

They produce likewiſe more modern examples. Every body knows that Ferrand King of 
Naples was eſteemed a wiſe Prince in his time, and hearing two years before his death that 
King Charles viii of France was _— to invade him, he let him alone ; but falling fick 
afterwards, as he lay upon his dea be he called his Son A!pbonſo to* him, and among 
other things, charged ſim that he ſhould expe the King of France upon his Frontiers, 
and fight him there, but that by no means he ſhould be tempted beyond them 4, and it had 
been better for Afonſo to have follow'd his Coynſel , for negleQting it afterwards , and 
ſending an Army into Romagna, he loſt both Army and Kingdom without ſtriking a blow ; 
But belides theſe arguments on both {ides, itis urged in behalf of the effor , that he 
invades with more confidence and courage than his Adverfary receives him (which is a 
great advantage and inhancement to his Army, That he brings many inconveniences upon 

on whom he invades, to which he would not be liable, if he expected him at home. 
For when the Enemies Country is walted, and their Houſes plunder'd, his Subjects arenot 
much to be truſted, nor can any more Taxes be laid upon them, without great difficulty, 
by which' means (as Hqwibek ſaid) their Magazines will be ſpent, and their fountain 
dryed up that was to ſupply them with all Proviſions for War. Beſides, if your Army be 
in the Enemics Country, it will be under a greater neceſſity of fighting, and by con: 
will tight more deſperately than at home. But to this it is anſwered on the otherſide, That 
it is more for _ advantage to attend yqur Enemy in your own Country, than to ſeek hig 
abroad 3 for thereby you may furniſh your ſelf with Victuals and Amunition, and all other 
neceſlarics without any inconyenience, and diſtreſs him by driving the Country. You may 
likewiſe with much more caſe incommode and fruſtrate his deligns, by your better know- 
ledge of the Country, and what places are more proper to attack him in as alſo you may 
attack him with your whole force at once, or give him battel as you pleaſe , which out of 
your own Confines is not to be done : Morcover if Fortune ſhould be adverſe, and ir be 
your chance to be beaten 3 more of your Men will eſcape where their refuge is ſo near, and 
and you will ſooner rally them again : In ſhort, if you hght at home, you venture your 
whole force, and not your whole fortune 3 but if you hght abroad , you yenture your 
whole fortune with but part of your force : Others there have 'been, who with defign 
to weaken the Enemy, and fighting him afterwards with more eaſe and advantage , have 
ſuffered him quietly ro march ſeveral days Journey into their Country, and pofſets himſelf 
of ſeveral Towns 3 but whether they did well or not, I will not determine, only'I think 
this diſtin&ion is to be conſidered, whether my Country be ſtrong in Fortreſſes, and Men, 
as the Romans were of old, and as the Swizzers at this day 3 or whether it be weak and 
unfortified, as the Territory of the Carthaginians formerly , and France and Italy now. 
In this caſe the Enemy is by all means to be kept at a diſtance, becauſe your chief frength 
lying in your Mony, and not in your Men, whenever you are interrupted in raiſmg or re- 
ceiving of that, your buſineſs is done 3 and nothing interrupts you fo fatally, as an Enc- 
newy in your Country. And of this the Corthaginians may be an example, who whilſt 
they were free at home, were able by their Revenue and Taxes to wage War with the Ro- 
mans theraſclves 3 whereas afterwards when they were affaulced , they were not able to 
contend with Agathocles, The Florentines, when Caſtruccto of Lucca brought his Arms 


into their Country, could not ſupport againſt him, but were forced tg put themlclyes wo 
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der the Dominion of the King of Naples, to procure his protedtion/ 3, but Caſtruccio was 
no ſooner dead , but they were agog again, and had the confidence to invade the Duke of 
Milan, and to attempt the beating hum out of that Province 3 ſo couragious were they in 
their foreign Wars, and fo abject at home: But when Countries are in a poſture of d 

and people Martial and well diſciplin'd (as the Romans of old, and the Swizzers at this 
day) *tis better to keep off 3 for the nearer they are to their own Country , they. are the 
harder to overcome, becauſe they can raiſe more force to dend themſelves, than to invade 
another people. Nor does the opinion of Hanibal affe& me at all 3 for though he perſwa- 
ded Antioebus to pals into Italy, he did it as a thing that would have been more for his 
own, and the Carthaginian than for Antiochus his advantage 3 for had the Romans reccived 
thoſe three great defeats which they received of Hanibal in Italy, in the ſame ſpace of tine, 
in France or any where clſe, they had been ruined irrecoverably , for they could ncither 
have rallycd, nor recruited ſo ſoon. I do not remember any foreign Expedition by the 
Romans tor the Congueſt of any Province, in which their Army exceeded the numbcr of 
50000. But upon the invalion of the Gawls, after the firſt Panic war, they brought 118900 
Men into the Field for their defence : Nor could they beat them afterwards in Lombardy, 
as they did at firſt in Tuſcany, becauſe it was more remote, and they could not fight chitin 
with ſo much convenience, nor with ſo many men. The Cimbri repulſed the Komans in 
Germany, but following them into Italy, they were defeated, and driven out again them- 
ſclves3 and the reaſon was, becauſe the Romans could bring more forces againtt them : The 
Swizzers may without much diſhculty be over-powered abroad,becauſe they ſeldom march 
above 30 or 40000 [trong 3 but to attack and beat them at home, is much more difficult, 
where they cari bring into the field 100000 and more. I conclude therefore that that 
Prince whoſe people arc in a poſture, and provided for War, does wiſely if he expetts a 
Potent and dangerous Enemy at home, rather than to invade him in his own Country: 
But that Prince whoſe Country is ill provided, and whoſe SubjeQts are ill diſciplined , does 
better if he keeps the War as far off as he can : and by ſo doing, cach of«hem (in his ſeveral 
degrice) will defend himlſelt belt. 


_— 


CHAP. XII 


That from mean to great fortune, people riſe rather by fraud, 
than by force, 


|| Have found it always true, that men doſeldom or never advance themſelves from 3 ſmall 
beginning, to any great height, but by fraud, or by force (unleſs they come by it by 
donation, or right of inheritance). I do not think any inſtance is to be found where force 
alone brought any man to that Grandeur, but fraud and artitice have done it many times, 
as is clear in the lives of Philip of Macedon, Agatbocles the Sicilian, and ſeveral others, 
who from mcan and inconliderable extraction, came at length to be Kings. Xenophon in 
his Hiſtory of Cyrws infinuates the neceſfity of fraud when he repreſents (in his firlt Expe- 
dition againſt the King of Armenia) how all Cyrxs his ations and negotiations were tull 
of fallacy and deceit, and that it was that way he conquered his Kingdom , and not by 
bravery and force, by which he implys that no Prince 'can do any great matters without 
that art of difſembling. Beſides he repreſents him juggling , and playing of tricks with 
his own Unckle by the Mothers-ſide, the King of the Medes, and ſhows that without that 
excellence, he had never been King 3 and indeed I am of opinion that from a mean and 
baſe fortune never any man came to be very great by down-right generoſity and force; but 
by fraud alone there have been many, as particularly John Galeazzo , who by that alone 
wreſted the Government of Lombardy out of the hands of Meſſer Bernardo, his Unckle. 
And the ſame courſes which Princes are forced to in the beginning of their authority , the 
fame courles are taken by Common-wealths at firſt, till they be ſetled in their government, 
and have force ſufficient to defend themſelves. Rome (which cither by chance or clection 
took all ways to make it felt great) was not without this : and what greater cunning or 
artifice could it ule in the beginning of its greatneſs, than what it did take, and js men- 
tioned before. For by their fair carriage and inſinuation, they got ſeveral Cities into con- 
lideration, and underthat name , they ſubje&ted them inſenlibly , and made them their 
faves. The Latins, and other Nei ring people were of this ſort, by whoſe Arms 
and Alliance, the Romans having conquered their Enemies, they were rendered © powertul, 
that they began to handle them now, not as Aſſociates, but Subje&s3 nor could the Latini 
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be convinced of their ſervitude, till they aw the Samnites twice over-thrown, and forced 
to accept of their Conditions. Which Victories, though they, gain'd the Romans great 
reputation abroad, among remote Princes, who underſtood more of the name, than the 
power of the Romanr, yet they created envy and jealouſic among thoſe who were nearer and 
more ſenſible of their greatneſs 3 and this jealouie and apprehenſion was ſo great,*that not 
only the Latins, but the Colonies in Latium and Campagnis (which had been ſent thither 


not long before.) contederated againſt the Romans, and reſolved to make War upon them.. 


And this War was commenced in the ſame manner (as I have faid before) moſt other 
Wars are commenced. - Not by down-right denuntiation of War againſt the-Romans, but 
by defending the Sidicins againſt the Samnites , who made War by allowance from the 
Komans. Nor was there any other reaſon of their Conſpiracy, but becauſe the Confede- 


rates began to ſmell out their cunning, and to be ſenfible that under that falſe title of Allies, 


they were in great danger of being made ſlaves, which Annius Selinus (a Latin Pretor) in 
an Oration to the Counſel expreſſed very properly in theſe words, Nam fi etiam nync ſub 
umbra fxderis equi, ſervitutem  pati poſſumus , quid obeſt quin proditis Sidicines, non Ro- 
manorum ſolum, ſed Samnitium diths pareamus ? For if even now under the ſhadow of an 
equdl Confederacy, we can endure ſervitude : What binders but that we betray the Sjdicins, 
and put our necks under the feet not only of the Romans, but the Samnites. Which things 


being, ſo, it is manifeſt the Romans wanted not at the beginning of their riſe, that dexterity- 
of cheating that is ſo neceflary toall people that are ambitious of raiſing themſelves to a : 


great height, from an inconfiderable beginning 3; which artifice as always the leſs ſcandalous, 
by how much he that does praiſe it , underſtands better how to diſguiſe it by ſome hono- 
rable pretence, as the Romans did very well. 


CHAP.' XIV. 


. Many People are miſtaken, who expe with meekneſs and bumility 
to work upon the proud. 


T- falls out many times that humility and modeſty towards ſuch as have any Or 
prejudice to you, is ſo far from doing good, that it does a great deal of mi 3 and 
of this the debate and conſultation of the Romans about the preſervation of their peace 
with the Latins, is an example, from whom they yere in expeRation of a Was. For the 
Samnites complaining to the Roman# that the Latins had invaded them, the Romans (un- 
willing to exaſperate them more, who were already too prone to be quarrelling) return'd 
this anſwer, that by their roged with them, the Latins were not tyed up from making 
War as they pleas'd. The Latins were fo farrt&mbeing ſatisfied by the faildneſ of their 
anſwer, that it made them more inſolent 3 infomuch, that not long after they profeſs'd 
themſelves their Enemies, as appears by that (pet the foreſaid Annizs in the Council 
aforeſaid, where he tells the Latins , Jemtaft patientiam negando militem.: Þnis dubitat 
exarſiſſe eos ? Pertulerunt tamen bhunc dolorem. Exercitus nos pou adverſus Samnites, fa- 
deratos ſuos auditrunt, nec moverunt ſe ab urbe. Unde bec ills tathta modeſtia , nifi a con- 
ſcientia virium, & noſtra ſnarum. Ton tryed their patience before, in refuſing them 
ſupplies ; who doubts but t e netled ? yet they ſwallow'd it : They had»notice of our 
preparations againſt the Samnites their Confederates, andſtirred not ini their defence. Whence 
comes this mighty modeſty, and good nature ? from nothing but a ſence of the djparicy betwinet 
our ſtrength, and their own. From hence it isclear, the patience and civility of the Romans, 
augmented the arrogance of the Latins ; and that it is the intereſt of all Princes to be very 
cautious of condeſcending from their dignity, or ſtooping willingly to any thing that may 
give the Enemy an opinion of his weakneſs or pulilanimity for it is better to loſe any 
thing bravely and by open War, than to part wittrit poorly in hopes to prevent it 3 and it 
many times happens that thoſe who part ſo cafily with their Lands or Monies tq prevent a 
War, dorather excite, than ſatishe the Enemy, whoſe nature commonly RS, that upon 
the diſcovery of their impotence or fear, his defiresencreafſe, and new things are ſucceſ- 


lively demanded 3 nor will your friends be ſo ready to affiſt, if they find you timorous and ' 


irreſolute. But if as ſoon as you have notice of the deſigns or inſolence of the Enemy, 

you immediately prepare to corred him ; he will not invade you fo boldly, though he be 

ltronger than you, and then your: friends will come in more freely to your atliſtance, 

who, had you abandoned your ſelf, would certainly have forſaken =_ This is intended 

only where you have but one Enemy 3 where you have more, beſt way is to give 
7 a 
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(6 what Ghink fit, that if poſſible you may draw off ſome or other 
* fem from cheie- Confederacy , . and fo break their League by dividing 
them. | 


CHAP. XV. 


Weak States are irreſolute and uncertain in their Councils, and flow 
Conncils are moſt commonly pernicions. 


Rom theſe occaſions and beginnings of the War betwixt the Latins and the Romans, 
we may obſerve , that in all conſultations, it is beſt tocome immediately to the point 

in queſtion, and bring things to a reſult, without too tedious an hefitation and ſaſpence. 
And this we may learn from the Council which the ſaid Latins took at that time when their 
war with the Komans was in debate. For the Romans,ſulpeRting the defeRion of the Latins, 
for their better information, and that they might reduce them (1t poſſible.) without blows, 
ſent to them to ſend over eight of their Principal Citizens to. Rome, to conſult with them 
about keeping of the Peace. The Latins being conſcious to themſelves of matly things 
which they had acted againſt the pleaſure of the Romans, call'd a Council to confider of the 


perſons that were to go, and what their Commiſſioners ſhould fay when they came there. 
The Council bei divided, one man propoſing one thing, and another man another, An- 


is the Preetor had this expreſſion, Ad ſummam rerum noſtrarum pertinere arbitror, mt cogi- 
tetis magis, quid agendum nobis, quam quid loquendum fit , facile erit explicatys Confillis, 
accomodare rebus verba, I conceive it more pertinent to our buſineſs, That you conſider rather 
what is to be done, than what is to be ſaid; for when you are come to a reſolution, it will bew 
bard matter to accomodate your words. Which ſaying was doubtleſly true, and n_ to be 


* regarded by all Princes and Common-wealths. For whilſt we arc ambiguous, and uncer- 


tain what is to be done, we cannot tell how to adapt and accommodate our language ; but 
when we are come to a reſolution, and have decreed what is to be done, it is not fo difh- 
cult. I have inſerted this paſſage the more willingly, becauſe I my felt have known this 
irreſolution do much miſchief, to the detriment and diſhonour of our State; and it isa 
fault peculiar to all weak and improvident Princes and Governmeats'to be gow and tedious, 
as well as uncertain in their Councils, which is as g—ons as the other, eſpecially when 
the debate is about the relief or proteRtion of a friend 3 for your Jownels does no good to 
him, and expoſes your ſelf. Theſe uncertain or tedious reſolutions proceed either from 
want of courage and force, or from the crofſneſs and malevolence of the Counſdllors, who 
carried avvay by ſome private paſſion of their own, will rather ruine the State , than not 


accompliſh their revenge; ſo that inſtead of expediting and ing things to a concluſion, 
they impede and obftruQ whatever is befoxethem. For your good Citizens (though the 
_ the people runs the more dab way) will never hinder the coming toa 
reſu 


lt, eſpecially in things that will not diſpenſe with much time. Giralomo a Tyrant in 
Syracuſe being dead , and the War betwixt the Romans and Cartbaginians very hot, 2 
Council was called by the Syracuſans, and it was debated + fide they ſhould take. The 


queſtion was canvaſs'd with ſuch ardor by both parties, remained in ambigno, and 
nothing was reſolved, till at length Appolonides (one of the" Principal in that City) ina 
ous and prudent Oration remonſtrated, That neither they were to be blamed who had 

poken for the Romans, nor they who adhered to the Carthaginians , but the length and 
uncertainty of their debate 3 for that irreſolution would be the occation of certain ruine3 
but if they came to a concluſion, with which ſide ſoever they joyn'd , they might hope 
for ſome good. Titws Liviws could not better have diſplayed the danger of this kind of 
ſuſpence, than in this caſe of the 'Latins 3. whoſe alliſtance againſt the Roman being detired 
by the Lavimans, they were (o long in their debate , that when at laſt they came to a reſo- 
lution, their ſupplics were ſcarce gone out of their Gates, before they had news that their 
Confederates were beaten. Whereupon Milonins the Prector ſaid very wittily, This lictle 
ground which we have marched, will coſt us very dear to the Komans z and this hapned to 
them for the tediouſneſs of their Councils 3 for they ſhould cither have affilted , or denyed 
them out of hand ; had they denycd them, the Romgns had not been diſgufted 3 had they 
complycd, they might have ſupported thgir Aſſociates , and have kept them from being 
ruined; but doing neither, they deſtroyed their friends, and hazarded themſclves. Had 
this precept of bringing _— a ſpeedy reſolution, been followed by the Florentines, 
they had prevented many miſchiefs and damages which they met withall upon the —_ 
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of. Lewis XII into Italy againſt the Duke of Milan 3 for the ſaid King Lewis having reſo]- 
ved upon the ſaid expedition, he propoſed to their Embaſſadors-in tis Court, that the 
Florentines ſhould not interpoſe or concern themſelves.in the quarrel ,- upon which terms, 
he would receive them into his prote&ion, and defend them from any harm ; the Embaſ- 
ſadors agreed, and a Months time was allowed for ratitication from the. City. But the 
ratification was defcrred (by the imprudence of ſome perſous who favoured-the Duke of 
Milan's-intereſt) till the French had almoſt conquered all, and being offred then, it was 
refuſed by the King of France (who knew well enough that the Florentines - were then 
forced to what they did and defired his amity more out of fear, than affeQtion 3. which 
piece of delay coſt the Florentizes a good round Sum of Mony , and might well have 
been their ruine 3 as juſt ſuch an accident was afterward. And this indiſcretion of - theirs 
was the greater, becauſe they were no way ſerviceable to the Duke of Milan; who, if he 
had prevailed, would doubtleſs have ſhown himſelf a greater Enemy to them, than the 
King of France..'- Ot this ſlowneſs, and uncertainty of Councils I have ſpoken before; 
but new occaſion. preſenting it ſelf, I have diſcourſed of it again, as a thing worthy the 
obſervation of all Common-wealths, eſpecially like ours. | 


— 


CH AP. XVI, 


How much the Soldiers of our times do differ from the Diſcipline 
of the . Ancients. 


He Battel which the Romans fought with the Latins, in the Conſulſhips of Manlins 
Torquatw , and Decins , was the greateſt and moſt important that ever they had 

in any War, with any other Nation : For as the Latins loſt all by loling the Victory , and 
the Romans got the Dominion of them : Sothe Romans had they loſt the' Battel ; muſt 
have loſt their li with it, and turn'd Subjedts to the Latins. Livy tells us the ſame 
thing, for (ſays he) the Latin Army was in nothing inferiour to the Romans 3 their cou- 
rage the ſame, their conſtancy the ſame, and their numbers the ſame z if the Romans had 


any advantage, 'it was in their Generals, . which indeed were better than the Latins, and it 


is expreſſed by ſeveral, both Latins and Romans who have left an account of that Battel 
to poſterity 3- that where-ever Marlins had been, that fide would certainly have conquered. 
In this Battel there were two things very exemplary and remarkable : One of the Conſuls, 
to keep his Soldiers firm in their obedience, and preſerve their Military Diſcipline, cauſed 
his own Son to be flain for tranſgreſſing his Orders, though he gain'd the victory by the 
means 3 The other devoted himſelf freely to death, for the good of his Country 3 for the 
diſpute was like to be very hard, fighting againſt the Latins, who (as Livy tells us) had the 
fame Language, the ſame Cuſtoms, the ſame Arms, the ſame Diſcipline with the Romans z 
the Soldiers, the Captains, the Tribunes both in one Army and the other, had been Came- 
rads and ſerved formerly together, not only in the fame Army, or Garriſon, but in the ſame 
Company and Band : It was neceffary therefore, being equal in their numbers, and a_ 
in their courage, that ſomething extraordinary ſhould be done, that might render the Sol 
diers fiercer, and more obſtinate to overcome , upon which fierceneſs and obſtinacy the 
whole hopes of the victory did depend 3 for whilit there is any ſuch in the breaſts of the 
Soldiers, they never think of running, but preſs ſtill on for _— and prize and be« 
cauſe there was more of this conſtancy and fortitude inthe breaſts of the Romans , than in 
the breaſts of the Latins, partly the deſtiny, and partly the bravery of the Conſuls effected 
that for the good ſucceſs of their Army, and the preſervation of their Diſcipline, Torquatus 
killed his Son, and Decius himſelf. Tits Liviws in his deſcription of the equality of their 
force, gives us an exact account of the Orders which they obſerved in their Armies and 
Fights, and he has done it fo largely, need not repeat itall, but ſhall only ſelect what I 
think moſt particularly remarkable,and what,if obſerved by the Generals of 'our days, might . 
have prevented very great diſorders.” I fay then that according to Livy's deſcription, their 
Armies were divided into three principal Schieri or Squadrons. The firſt conlifted of their 
Haſtati, which were moſt of them young men in the flower of their age digeſted into Ma- 
nipulr or ſmall parties, and diſpoſed at a certain diſtance with Pikes or Darts in their hands 
from whence they were called Haſtati. The ſecond Squadron was as numerous as the hrt, 
and divided into as many Manipwls, but their diſtance was ſomething ab and It con- 
liſted of choice men, trom whence they were called Principes. - The third and laſt Squa- 
dr6n was the biggeſt cf the three , and hadalmoſt as many in jt as both the other ;, _ 
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i de up of the ancienteſt and moſt experienced Soldiers,whom they called Triari;, 
—why priurrr ebitir certain diſtances, but ſomething greater than in cither. of the other. [In 
their Battcls, the Haſtati were in the Van 3 the-Principes behind them, and the Trigrii in 
Rear. To eyery one of theſe Squadrons there Was a body of Horſe , which being 
drawn up in two diviſions, and diſpoſed one of the right, and the other on the left hand of 
the Army, repreſented two wings, and were therefore called Ala. Theſe three Squadrons 
preceded and followed one another exadtly , -but the Haftati'in the tirſt Squadron were 
drawn up cloſer, That, -bcing to receive the firſt imperes of the Enemy, they might en- 
dure it the better. The Principe that followed them was*not in ſuch cloſe order , bur 
were diſpoſed at more diſtance, to the end that if the Haftati ſhould be forced to retire, 
they might be received into that Squadron without diſorder or contuſion. But the Triariz 
were drawn up with greater ſpaces and intervals than-both the other, and for the ſame rea. 
ſon, that if they were repulſed, that might all back among them, and make an entire 
Body together : elag frown up in this order, the Haftati began the tight 3 it they were 
over-powred by the -Enemy and' forced to give ground, they fell back to the Principee, 
and uniting with:thems renewed the tight in one body 3 if they were both of them too 
weak, and unable to bear up againſt the Enemy , they retreated gradually into the ſpaces 
betwixt the Triarii, and then all the three Squadrons being joyned , the whole Army 
charged in a body, and if they were beaten, farewell, there was no more reſerves, but the 
Battel was loſt ; and becauſe whenever the Triarii was engaged , the whole Army was in 
danger, this Proverb grew very frequent, Res redutta eſt ad Triarios. Things are now at 
the Extremity. The Generals of our times, having laid alide all the old diſcipline of the 
Komans, have neglected this among the reſt, to their no little prejudice.” For he that 
draws up his Army in a poſture with two ſuch reſerves, muſt be beaten three times before 
he can be utterly defeated 3 whereas once beating will do the Enemies buſineſs. But he 
that cruſts only to the firſt ſhock (as the Chrittian Armies do generally now) may cafily 
be broken, the leaſt diſorder , or relaxation of courage 'p Peng all to the xout, And 
that which is the reaſon why our Armies are {o quickly detcated, is, becaule they have loſt 
the old way of falling back one body into another, and rallying three times- For whoever 
draws up his Army according to Modern Cuſtom, does it with one of theſe £wo inconve+ 
niences, He cither draws hi ſeveral $quadrons ſhoulder to ſhoulder , and by. eplarging 
his Ranks, makes hisFiles very thin (which weakeps his Army very much by leaving the 
diſtance ſo ſmall betwixt the Front, and the Rear.) or elſe be draws tham up deeper , ac» 
cording to the manner of the Romans 3 but then their Files are {ſo cloſe, thet if the Front 
be beaten (there bcing no ſpaces in the Battel to receive them) they entangle and confound 
one another 3 ſo as the Front being repulſed, falls toul upon the middle , and both 
of them upon the third, whereby they are embarraſſed, and hindred trom advancing or 
recciving the Enemy in any order, and the whole Bateel is loſt. The $Spaxiſh and French 
Armies at the Battcl of Ravenna (where Monſiexr de Foix the French General was flain ) 
fought very well, being drawn up according to the mode of our times, with their Fronts 
ſo extended, that their Battalions were much more in wideneſs than depth and this was 
done in reſpec of the ground, which in that place was very ſpacious and large; for being 
ſenſible that retreats are more diffcult where the Files are too deep, they drew them 

e in theFront to prevent it as much as poſhble : But when they are ſtraightened for 
room they are forced tobe contented, and draw up as well as they can, for there is no 
remedy. They are ſubjeR likewiſe to the ſame diſorders in their Marches and Incurſions 
into the Enemies Country, whether to forrage, or upon ſome other delign. In the War 
betwixt the F lorentines and Piſans (upon their Rebellion after the King of France's 
paſſage into Italy) coming to a Battel at Santo Regolo, the Florentines were defeated by 
their own Horſe, which being drawn up in the Front of the Army, and charged ſmartly 
by the Enemy, were put into diſorder, and forced to fall foul upon their Foot , which 
broke the whole Army. And I have been many times aſſured by Monſiewr Griacus 
de Burgo (an old Officer of Foot in the Florentine Army) that their Foot had not fied 
that day, but for the diſorder of their own Horſe; The Swizzers (the beſt Soldiers 
of our times.) when they are drawn up with the French, will be ſure to be drawn 
up in the Flanks, that if their Horſe ſhould be beaten, they may not be driven in 
among them. And though theſe things ſeem cafie to be underſtood, and more ealie 
to practiſe, yet there has not been one of our late Generals that has found the way of 
imitating this old method, ox correQting the new 3 for though they alſo have their Armies 
divided into three Squadrons, which they call the Van-guard, the Body, and the Rear 3 
yet they uſe them only in their Marches, and Incampmentsz but when they come to a 
Batiel, it is ſeldom ſeen but they are drawn up as abovclaid, and altogether run 

the 
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the risk of one ſhock, and no more. And becauſe ſome people to excuſe. their igno- 
rance , pretend the Execvtion of the Canon, will not fuffer 'them to rhake uſe 'of 
the old order, 1 ſhall examine in the next 'Chapter whether that can be a juſt im- 
pediment , or not. 


—_— 


CHAP. XVIL 


How the Armies of our times are to judge of Artillery, and whbethes 
the general opinion of it, be true. 
VV Hen I conſider with my ſelf how many Field Battels were fought by the Romany 
y in ſeveral times, it falls into my thoughts to examine, what many. people have 
believed, that had there been great Guns in thole days, as there are now, the Romans could 
never have over-run Provinces, nor made them, tributary fo eaſily , nor have done fo 
many _ things as they did 3 for by reaſon of theſe tixe-arms,, Granadoes, and fach 
kind ot Engines, people are ſooner terrified, and cannot ſhow their valour fo freely as 
heretofore ; To which it is added, that Armics come with moxe difficulty to a Batcel; and. 
that their Orders and Ranks are not ſo cafily kept, ſo that in time the whole bufineſs of 
War will be diſpatched by the Canon. Not thinking it improper to enquire into theſe 
opinions 3 to examine whether Artillery have added or ſubltracted from the: firength of 
our Armies, and taken away, or given more occaſion to our. Captains of, doing brave 
things I ſhall begin with their firſt opinion , that the Romans would not have 'made 
thoſe valt Conqueſts, had there been Artillery in thofe days :. In anſwer , I fay}, that War 
is two fold, defenſive, or offenſive; and it is firſt to be conlidered, which of theſe two 
Wars it docs moſt miſchief or good 3 and though it may be ſaid it does great miſchief in 
both, yet Iamot opinion, it is much more prejudicial to him that is upon the defenſive; 
than him that is upon the offenſive part. The xtaſon is, becauſe he who defentls hitaſelf, is 
either blocked up in fome Town, or ſtraightned in his Camp : If in a Town, it js-cither 
ſmall (like your Citadels) or large : In the firſt caſe the beſieged is loſt; for the force of 
thoſe Guns is ſuch, that nc wall is ſo thick, but in a few days they will beat it down ; $6 
that if he has no retreat, nor time to ſtop up the breaches, or throw up new works within, 
the Enemy enters pell mell at the breach, and the Canon of the Town, daes the Garrifor 
very littlc good 3 for this is a Maxim, where people can fall on in acrowd, and run head- 
long,in their fury to a ſtorm, great Guns do never repell them. Wheretoxe the herce 
faults of the Tramontani are not (© caſily ſuſtained , as the attacks of the Italians who 
fall not on with that fury'and impatience as the other, but march up cooly and quietly to 
the Battel, and do rather skirmiſh, than ſtorm. Thoſe who enter a breach in this gravity 
and fate, are ſure to go to pot, for the Artillery doescertain execution upon them : But 
thoſe who fall on briskly, and crowd one another. into the breach (if there be no new 
works or retrenchments thrown up within) enter as they pleaſe without any great preju- 
dice by the Cannon for though ſome of them may be killed, db - they cannot be fo many 
as tc hinder the taking of the Town. That this is true, we tind by many inſtances in 1zaly, 
and among the reſt in the Siege of Breſcia , the Town revolted to the Venetians, only the 
Cafile ſtood tirm for the French. That the Town might receive no prejudice from the 
Caſtle, the Venetians fortified the great Strect that comes down from the Cafile with great 
Guns in the Front, Flanks, and every where, fo that they thought themſelves ſecure not 
only from allies within, but from relief without. But Monfiexr de Foix made no reckon- 
ing of them; for marching thither with a Body of Horſe, he alighted, and charging 
boldly thorow the ſaid Street, relieved the Caſtle, without any iderable lofs. So that 
he who is ſhut up in a ſmall place, his walls battered down, and has nothing left but his 
Artillery to defend him, is in very great danger, and can hardly eſcape : If the place you 
detend be a large Town , where you have room enough to retire, and throw up new 
works; yet your diſadvantage is great, and the Enemies great Guns ſhall do more miſchicf 
upon you, than yours upon him. For tirit you mult be torced to advance your- Cannon, 
and raiſe them to ſome higher place z for whillt they are level with the ground, every blind, 
or ſmall work that the Enemy throws up, is ſufficient to ſecure him 3 and being forced to , 
plant them higher, either upon the top of ſome Wall, or Church, or Mount (cre&ed on 
purpoſe) you fall under two- inconveniences 3 One is, that you cannot bring ſuch large 
Guns upon thoſe places, as he can bring without, becauſe in thoſe little places, great Guns 


are not to be managed 3 The other is, that if you could get them up , they a 
camy 
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*d. becauſe they cannot have the convenience of works or baskets to defend 
- gr Enemy og ors Guns are planted as he pleaſes. So that it is almoſt im- 
poſſible for him that is beſieged, to keep his Cannon long upon a high place, without being 
diſmounted, if the Enemy without has any ſtore of Artillery 3 and to keep them upon the 
ound, is to have little or nouſe of them, as I ſaid before : ſo that when all is done, the 
beſt way to defend a Town is as they did of old, by their {mall ſhot , and the courage of 
the Soldier : And yet though ſmall ſhot be of ſome uſe. to the __ it cannot counter. 
vail thedammage which they receive from the Enemies great ſhot, tor by them their walls 
are battered, and beaten down into the Ditches, ſo that when the. Enemy comes-to ſtorm 
(which he may do with more caſe when the ditches are filled up with the ruines of the 
walls) the belieged are under great diſadvantage. Wherefore as I ſaid before, thoſe Gung 
are more beneficial to the belieger, than the beſieged. And if you do not defend your 
ſelf either in'a great Townor a little, but ſhall chooſe rather ſome ſtrong and convenient 
place, where you may encamp and entrench, ſo as not to be forced to. an Engagement, 
but with advantage to your ſelf; I fay that in this caſe you have no better way now, than 
the Ancients had of old, and that many times your great Guns are more inconvenient, 
than otherwiſe 3 for if the Enemy falls upon your back , with any advantage of, ground, 
as may ealily happen 3 That is, if he gains by accident any eminence that commands..your 
Camp, or -ſurprizes you before your intrenchments are finiſhed, he quickly diſlodges y 
and compells you to fight. This was the caſe with the Spaniards betore the el of 
Ravenna, who entrenched upon the River Ronexs, but made their Trenches too low, 
whercupon the French having the advantage of the ground, with their great Guns played 
ſo furiouſly over them into their Camp , that the Spaniards were glad to diſlodge, and 
forced afterwards to give them Battel. And if you ſhall chooſe ſuch a place to entrench in, 
as commands the whole Country, and fortihe it ſo well, that the Enemy dares not attack 
you 3 yet the Enemy will have the ſame ways of provoking and diſlodging you, as were 
practiſed of old, that is, by making inroads, and plundring your Country 3 by infeſting 
your Roads, and intercepting your Convoys, and a thouſand other diſtreſles and incommo. 
ditics which he will put upon you, againſt-which your Artillery will give but little relief. 
So that conſidering what has been ſaid, and: that the Roman Wars were moſt commonly 
offenſive 3 they would have had advantage by them, and in probability have augmented 
their conqueſts, had there been any Artillery in their times. As to the ſecond allegation, 
that by reaſon of thoſe great Guns, men could not ſhow their valour ſo much as in ancient 
times 3 I anſwer, it is true, and the danger is greater when they come to place their Lad- 
ders, and make an affault dully and heavily, and rather one by one, than in a body ;, their 
Officers being in the ſame hazard, and liable to be killed at greater diſtance , nor can the 
ſtrongeſt guards, nor choiceſt men about them, fecure them 3 yet for all theſe great dangers, 
no memorable inſtance can be uced of any great dammage that ever was received. 
For Towns are not taken uſually by ſtorm, or aſſault; but by way of Leaguer as formerly; 
and in thoſe that are taken by ſtorm, the danger is not much greater than it was then; for 
even in thoſe times, whoever undertook the defence of a Town, had his Machines and 
tnſtruments of War, which though not diſcharged with ſuch force , did the ſame exccu- 


tion. And'as to the reaching of Commanders at a diſtance, and killing them in the midſt 


of their Reſerves, there have tewer of them lain (ſince great Guns came up) in 24 
years War in Italy, than there was in any ten years in the time of the Romans ; for unlcls 
it were Comnt Lodovic della Mirandola (who was killed in Ferrara, when the Venetians 
invaded that State) and the Duke of Nemoxrs who was killed at Cirignuola, there has not 
been one great Officer ſlain 3 for Monfiexr de Foix at Ravenna dyed by the Sword. So that 
if men ſhow themſclyes not ſo couragious as formerly 3 it is from the weakneſs and il! order 
of their Armies, rather than the Artillery : And whereas it is ſaid that theſe great Guns 
are an impediment totheir hghting, and that the deciſſion of Battels will by degrees be 
ctr to the Artillery 3 I reply, That that opinion is clearly a miſtake, -and has been judged 
ſo by all thoſe who are for the old way of Diſcipline. For he that would have his Soldiers 
good, muſt exerciſe them well, and with frequent Alarms (true or falſe, *tis no matter) 
accuſtom them to the Enemy, bring them to handy-ſtroaks, and as it were to take one ano- 
ther by the beards by which means they will come to a greater dexterity in handling their 
weapons, and grappling with the Enemy 3 and for the fame reaſon, the Foot are rather to 
be relyed upon than the Horſe 3 for if your Foot be nimble and good, you may fall with 
more ſecurity upon an Enemy perplexed and embarraffed with a train & Artillery, than you 
could of old when they had their Elephants, theix Chariots with Cyrhes, and ſuch other 
devices. And if the Romans could tind out remedies daily againſt ſuch daily inventions, 
no queſtion but they would haye found out ſome or other againſt great Gunsz and ſo much 
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the more calily, becauſe the danger of the Guns is ſooner over, than the danger of the 
other : for the execution which is done by the Cannon, is done before the engagement be- 
ins The execution by the Chariots and Elephants, during the whole fight 3 belides the 
Elnoca is calily avoided by the Infantry, cither oy poſting themſelves behind ſome bank, 
or clapping dowi upon their bellies 3 and yct of this ſo catie and obvious an evaſion, expe- 
rience tells us there is ſeldom any nec for it is a hard matter to point your greac 
Guns ſo exa&ly, but that either they will be mounted too high and ſhoot over you, or too 
low, and never come at you ,; And when the Battel is joyn'd, *tis as clear as the day, that 
neither great nor [mall ſhot is of any advantage 3 for if the Artillery be placed before the 
Army, *tis odds but it is taken if behind, the execution it does, is upoh themſelves 3 and 
on either ſide it can gaul you but little, before you get to it, and either coy, or ſecure it, 
and if an example be required, we have one ready in the Swizzers, who at Novarro in the 
year 1513. without Horle or Artillery, or any ſuch thing, fell upon the French Camp, and 
overcame them, though they were as ſtrong as Trenches and Artillery could make them 3 
and another reaſon is (belides what has been urged before) becauſe Artillery ought to be 
guarded (it you would have it do ſervice) with walls or ramparts, or ſome ſuch, thing as 
may ſecure it fxzom being takey, otherwiſe it will be of no uſe, as when, in held fights, it 
has nothing to defend it, but the Bodics of men. In the Flanks they are of no uſe, more 
than the old Roman Engines in thoſe days who were fo out of their Squadrons , that 
they might be managed with more dexterity, and (when-ever overlaid by the Horſe or any 
thing ele) they were received into their Legions : and if there be any way of making ad- 
vantage of Artillery in afield fight, it is this He that uſes it otherwiſe , underſtands not 
very well, and puts his confidence in that which may calily deccive him : The Twrk indeed 
by the help of his great Guns, obtained two or three Victories againſt the Sophy, and the 
$oldan; but it proceeded more from the novelty of the noice,and the terror it brought upon 
their Horſe, than any great execution they did. I conclude therefore that Artillery may 
be good, inan Army that is ſtout 3 but where ny are uſed in an Army that is raw and 
inexperienced , they are of little advantage, it the Enemy be cither couragious or 


ſtrong, 
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CH AP. XVIIL 


How by the authority 4 the Romans, and the wniverſal Diſcipline of the 
Ancients, the Foot are more ſerviceable than the Horſe, 


BY many Arguments and Examples, it may he proved that the Romans in their Militar 

exploits had greater eſtimation for their Infantry , than their Horſe 3 and how all 
their principal deſigns were.executed by their Foot : This rp ne in their Wars with the 
Latins, when the Koman Army being over-powered, and giving ground in that great 
Battel near the Lake of Regillwm , the Roman General cauſed his Cavalry to diſmount, and 
ight on foot , and by ſo doing , they recovered their ground, and got the Victory 3 by 
which it is manifeſt the Romans thought them more ſerviceable on foot than on horſe-back, 
and in that poſture placed more confidence in them. The ſame thing they way in 
many other tights, and always with good ſucceſs : nor can the raillery of Hanibal be ob- 
jected againſt this, who when news was brought him at the Battel of Camas, that the 
Conſuls had cauſed all their Horſe to diſmount, reſolving to tight it out on foot, cryed out 
in derition, Quam mallem vintios mihi traderent Equites. They might as well have bound 
them, and delrugred them to me. Which expreſſion though ing out of the mouth of 
an excellent perſon, yet his ſingle authority is not to be put in the ballance againſt the judg- 
ment of the whole K»man Common: wealth, and the experience of ſo many brave Captains 
as had been educated under it 3 and if it were, there are reaſons to defend it : The Foot 
can get into ſeveral places, where the Horſe cannot get : The Foot keep their ranks better 
than the Horſe, and in any diſurder, are ſooner rallycd, and in a polture-again, whereas 
the Horſe are more unmannageable, and when once out of order, with great difficulty to 
be rallyed. Beſides (as it is among men) ſo it is among Horſes, ſome are high ſpirited 
and couragious, others arc untoward and dullz and it frequently happens, that a mettled 
Horſe , has a cowardly Rider, or a mettled Rider a dull Horſe 4 be it. which it will, the 
diſparity is inconvenient. A body of Foot well order'd and drawn up, will ealily be too 
hard, for the fame number of Horſe ; but the fame number of Horſe, will have hard ſer- 


vice to break a Body of Foot, if there be any thing of proportion betwixe them; and this 
opinion 
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:nion is confirmed not only by ancient and modern examples, but by the relations and 
conſtitutions of Legiſlatots, and whoever elſe have left any rules and dircQions for the 
Government of an Army for though th tell us, indeed, That at firſt , Horſe were in 
greateſt reputation, becauſe the way of ordering of Foot was not known 3 but as ſoon as 
the way of managing them was found out, and their uſefulneſs was diſcovered, they were 
preferred to the Horſe. Not but that Horſe are very neceſſary in an Army to ſcout abroad, 
make incurſions into the Enemies Country, purſue the Enemy when he runs, and con- 
front their Horſe when they come to a Battel, yet the hopes and ſtrength of an Army lyes 
moreeſpecially in the Foot, and if any one error in the Condu@ of our ralian Princes hag 
contributed to the enſlaving of their Country, it is their neglecting to improve themſelyes 
in the management of Foot, and addreſſing themſelves wholly to the Horſe. And this 
fault proceeded from the malignity of the Officers, or the ignorance of thoſe who govern'd 
the State : For this laſt 25 years, the Commands of the Italian Militia _ in the hand 
of Reformades and Soldiers of fortune, who had no ſetled Eſtates, they made it their de. 
ſign to preſerve their Commands by all poſſible means, though with never ſo much prey. 
dice to their Maſters : And becauſe a great Body of Foot, was not like to be long paid 
(nor would there always be occaſion to uſe them)and a little one would not turn to account; 
they applyed themſclvgs wholly to the Diſcipline of Horſe fr 200 or 3bo Horſe was a 
fair Command, and maintained the Officers in good reputation 3 nor was the charge {6 
grcat, but their Governors could pay them. For the better inſurance therefore of their 
places, they began to undervalue and decry the Foot ſervice, in ſuch manner, that by de- 
grees they were almoſt wholly laid aſide 3 ſo that in the greateſt of their Artnics, there 
were very few Foot 3 the unhappineſs of which praQtice, with other irregularities in our 
days, has made the Italian Militia ſo weak, it has not been able to defend it ſelf -. _ 
the inſults, and depredations of foreigners. So then the Foot is with more confidence 
to be rely'd upon, than the Horſe 3 and that this was the judgment of the Romans, appears 
by another example. The Romans were encamped before Sora, and a party of Horſe (al- 
lying out of the Town to beat them from ſome poſt, was met by a Rowan Captain at the 
Head of his Troop, who charging his adverſary, it was their fortune both.of them to be 
Nain. However, their Troops continued the hght, though their Officers were dead, and 
the Romans to facilitate their Victory, diſmounted in the middle of the fight, and forced 
the Enemy to do the ſame, if they had a mind to defend themſelves ; fo that the nature of 
the fight was changed 3 the Foot ſervice was preferred, and the Samnites were routed. 
Nothing can be more plain, that the Foot were preferred than this caſe 3 for though. upon 
other occaſions the Conſuls many times diſmounted their Tr yet it was to reinforce 
and bring off the, Foot, that were overlaid by the Enemy > but here they diſmounted not 
to relieve their own Foot, or to engage with the Encmics, but fighting Horſe againſt Horſe, 
and. finding their Victory doubtful, they thought though they could not maſter them on 
Horſe-back, they might do it on foot, and accordingly they alighted : I conclude there- 
fore, that a Body of - well ordered Foot is very hardly to be brokgp, but by another Body of 
the ſame. Craſſns and Marcus Antonius, with a ſmall Body of Horſe , but a good Army 
of Foot, over-run and harrafſed the whole Country of the Parthians for ſeveral days toge- 
ther, though the Parthians had a vaſt Army of Horſe to defend it. Craſſus *tis true mil- 
carried in the Expedition, but it was more by the falſhood, than gallantry of the Enemy, 
for relying too much upon their promiſes, he was redaced to ſuch diſtreſs for Proviſions, 
that he and his whole Squadron were loſt; nevertheleſs in the midſt of theſe exigences, 
being in an open and Champian Country, where there were no Mountains, no Woods, no 
Rivers to ſhelter or caſe them, far from all-relict , and nothing left to ſuſtain them, the 
Foot brought themſelves off under the command of M. Anthonie, and behaved themſelves 
{o well in the opinion of the Parthians themſelves, that their vaſt Army of Horſe durſt not 
venture upon them :- But to what purpoſe do we trouble our Reader with , examples fo 
remote , we have teſtimony nearer Home that will do it effeQtually. We have known in 
our time 9 thouſand Swizzers at Novara attack 10000 Horſe, ayd as many Foot ( being 
moſt Gaſcoignes ) they never regarded : After this 26000 Swiſſers (ev upon the King of 
France in Milan, who had with him 209000 Horſe, 40000 Foot, and a fundred pieces of 
Artillery, and though they did not vanquiſh him, as at the Battel of Novara, yet they 
fought him bravely tor two days together, and though worſted at laſt, yer the greatelt 
part of them got off, Marcus Regulus Attilings, placed ſuch conhidence in his Foot, that 
he not only oppoſed them to the Enemies Horſe, but to their Elephants 3 and though his 
ſucceſs did not anſwer his expeQation, yet it hindered not, but that as great matters might 
have been expected from his Foot. So then whoever -would defeat a Body of Foot well 
ordered, mutt do it with another Body better ordered than they, or it is never to be done. 

In 
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In the time of Philip Viſconti Duke of Milan, 16000 Swizzers having made a deſcent into 
Lombardy, Carmignuola the ſaid Dukes General marched againſt them with about 1000 
Horſe, and ſome Foot 3 for not being acquaint-d with their way of fighting, he thought 
they would have been ſufficient » but having fallen upon them with his Horſe, and been 
repulſed with loſs, being a wiſe man, and one that knew how to frame himſelf to every" 
accident, he recruited very well, marched againſt them again, and coming to an engage- 
ment, cauſed all his Cuirathers to diſmount, and at the Head of his Foot, fall pn upon the 
Swizzers, who were not able to refiſt them: For the Cuiraſſiers being compleatly arm*d 
forced their way into the Body of the 'Swizzers without any lob, fo as their whole Army 
was defeated, and cut off, and none left alive, but what were preſerved by the humanity 
of Carmignuola. I do not doubt but many people are well enough fatished in their judg- 
ments, that Foot are more ſerviceable than Horſe, yet ſuch is the infelicity of our times, 
that neither ancient nor modern examples , nor the confeſſion of thoſe who have tryed 
them are ſufficient to prevail with our Princes to correct this Error , or to believe that to 
ive reputation to the Arms of a Province, it is neceſſary to revive this Order, countenance 
Geir Foot, and ſee them well pay'd 3 and then doubtleſs chey will repay him by their 
noble Exploits: But they deviate from this way, as they do fromthe reſt, and therefore 
as wonder if their Conquelts be more to the detriment, than augmentation of their 
tc. 


CHAP. XIX. 


The Conqueſts of Common-wealths that are ill governed, and contrary to the 
Model of the Romans, do conduce more to the ruine , than advancement 


of their affairs. 


" falſe opinions of the uſe and excellence of Horſe and Foot, are ſo rooted in the 
minds of men, and ſo confirmed with ill E les, that no body thinks of refor- 
ming our late errors, CU old Diſcipline of the Romans. Thirty years fince 
who could have perſwaded an {alian that 10000 Foot could have affaulted 10000 Horfe, 
andas many Foot, and have beaten them ? yet this was done by the Swizzers at Novara. 
For though all Hiſtories ring of it, yet none of our people will believe that it is poſſible 
todo now, what was anciently done. They obje@ the excellence of our Horſe, and ſay 
they are ſo well arm'd, That they are able to repulſe not only a Body of Foot, but even 
a Mountain or Rock; and by theſe kind of fallacious Arguments, they deceive them- 
ſelves, not conſidering that Lacullws with a few Foot defeated 150000 of Tigranes 
Horſe, 4nd yet they had a ſort of Cuiraſſiers among them like ours. This Exploit of Lu- 
calls we have (cen ated over again by the Germans in Italy, as if on purpoſe to convince 
us of our error. Which if Princes and Common-wealths could be periwaded to believe, 
they would commit fewer faults, be more ſtrong againſt the inſults of the Enemy , and 
not place all their hopes in their heels, as they do at this day 3 and thoſe who had the Go-- 
vernment of any civil State, would know better how to conduct and manage themſelves, 
either as to the enlargement, or conſervation of their Dominion, and find, that Leagues 
and Confederacies, rather than abſolute Conqueſis 3 ſending Colonies into what they had 
conquered 3 making  publick feuds of the ſpoils of the Enemy 5 to infeſt and perplex the 
Enemy rather with Excurſions, and Bartels, than Seigesz to keepthe publick rich, and 
the private” poor, and with all poſſible caution to keep up the Diſcipline of the Army, are 
the ways to make a Common-wealth formidable and great. Theſeare the true ways 'of 
enlarging, an Empire all the reſt are uncertain , or pernicious 3 and if thereby any to 
whom theſe ways are not pleaſing, they are by any means to lay aſide all t ts of ex- 
tending their Dominion 3 to think only of regulating their Laws at home and providing 
for their defence, like the litrle States in Germany , which by To doing have lived in peace 
and tranquillity for many years together. But how induſtrious and careful ſoever we are, 
in abſtaining from injury, or uling violence to our Neighbour, ſome body or other will be 
injuring us, and it will be impoſſible to- live always in guietz from which provocation will 
ariſe not only a deſire in us, but a neceſſity of vindicating our ſelves, and reraliating upon 
them 3 and when this deſire is once kindled, it our Neighbours do not ſupply us with oc- 
calion, we can find it at home, as will inevitably fall out where Citizens are opulent and 
frong And if the Cities of Germany have continued free, and at peace a long time, it 


proceeds from a peculiar diſpoſition in that Country , which is ſcarce to be tound ay 
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where elſe. That part of Germany of which I now ſpeak (like France and Spain) was 
ſabje& to the Empire of the Romans : But when afterwards that Empire began to decline, 
and the title of the Empire was moved into that Province, Thoſe that were the wealthieſt 
and moſt powerful of the Cities (taking advantage of the puſilanimity or diſtreſſes of 
their Emperors,) made themſelves free, paying only a ſmall annual Kent tor the redemp- 
tion of their libertics which being permitted, by degrees all thoſe Cities which held im- 
mediately of the Emperour, and had no dependance upon any body cle, redeemed them- 
ſelves in that manner. Whilſt theſe Cities were employed. in this Trafhck with the Empe- 
ror, it fell out that ſeveral- Corporations that belonged to the Duke of Awftria, rebelled, 
and having eſtabliſhed their liberty, they increaſed fo faſt in reputation and wealth, that 
inſtead of returning to their ſubjection to the Duke,they became terrible to all people about 
them. From hence it is, that in our days this Province is ſaid to conſiſt of the Swizzers, 
the free Towns, the Princes, and the Emperor. And it in the diverſity of their conſti- 
tutions, no Wars do ariſe, or at leaſt continue any time, it is from their univerſal reſpe& 
and defence to the Emperor, who, though his force be not great , has ſuch reputation 
among them, that upow: any controverlie betwixt them, he can eaſily compoſe it 3 and this 
it is that has kept them quiet ſo long, that in man*s memory they have had little or no trou- 
bles, but what hapned betwixt the Swizzers and the Houſe of Anftris 3 and though for 
many years paſt, the title of Emperor has been in the ſaid houſe 3 yet has it not been able 
to reduce the pertinacity of the Swizzers, though it has attempted it very ſolemnly. Nor 
did the reſt of the Princes and free Towns in Germany contribute their aſhitance againſt the 
Swizzers, partly becauſe they were favourers of liberty , and partly becauſe being poor 
themſelves, they had no ala the Houſe of Aw(tria ſhould be rich. Germany being conſti- 
tuted in this balance, and equilibrizm, it rather reverences than fears the authority of the 
Emperor, and is quiet and at peace. becauſe the patticular Princes, and States being con- 
tented with their own moderate Dominions, ih awe one of another, do forbear thoſe 
injuries and encroachments which are common in other places 3 whereas if its conſtitution 
was otherwiſe, the people would certainly think of enlarging as well as their Neighbours, 
and by conſequence interrupt that happy tranquillity which at preſent they enjoy. In 
other Countrics where there is not that exa& proportion and equality of power betwixt 


the Princes and free Towns, *tis not fo cafie to preſerve them jn peace 3 ſo that thoſe 


Common-wealths which. have an ambition of extending their Empire , muſt do it by 
confederation, or by the ways of the Romans, and whoever takes any other courſe, rather 
ruines, than advantages himſelf 3 for new Conqueſts are prejudicial a thouſand ways , and 
eſpecially when your force does not encreaſe with your Territory, and you are not able to 
keep what you conquer 3 and this happens when the expence of an Enterprize is greater 
than the profit, though it ſucceeds. This was the caſe with our Florentines, and the 
Venetians, who after they had conquered Lombardy, and Tuſcany, were much weaker than 
before, when one of them was contented with the Dominion of the Gulf, and the 
other with a territory of fix miles about. We all think of getting what we can , but 
take no care which way we ſhall keep it ; which is the more inexcuſable, becauſe we have 
the Roman example before our eyes, which we may follow if we pleaſe , whereas they 
had no ſuch advantage, but wrought all out by their own induſtry, and wiſdom. But 
there is another way by which new Conqueſts do a great deal of miſchief, and eſpecially 
toa well ordered Common-wealth 3 and that is when the City or Province that is con- 
quered, js voluptuous, or effeminate; as it hapned firſt to the Romans, and then to Ha- 
#ibal in the Conqueſt of Cape, where the contagion of their ill manners ſpread it ſelf fo 
ſuddenly the Soldiers, that had Capms been farther off, the remedics not ſo near, or 
the Romans in the leaſt meaſure corrupted themſelves, that Conqueſt would have been the 
rue of their State : For it was true what Livy told us in theſe words, Jam tunc minime 
ſalubris militari diſcipline Capua , inſtrumentum omnium voluptatium, delinitos militum 
animos avertit a memoria patrie. Capua at that time was no place for Military Diſcipline 3 
for being the inſtrument and contriver of all ſorts of ſenſuality, it debauched the minds of the 
Soldier from the CP Country. And certainly ſuch Cities and Provinces do 
revenge themſelves of their Conqueror without effuſion of blood 3 for diffuling their ill 
manners among his people, they become ſo weak and enervated thereby , that they are at 
the mercy of whoever aſſails them » which Fuvenal 'has excellently well expreſſed, when 
he tells us that by their converſation among firangers, the Roman manners were ſo changed, 


and exceſs. 


that inſtead of their old temperance and parſimony, they were given up wholly to luxury 
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w=—o———— evier 4rmis 
Luxnria incubuit, vitiumgq, wlciſcitur Orbem. 


W hat by the Conquer'd world could never be 
Reveng'd by force, is done by luxurie. 


Things being thus, and even the people of Rome, notwithſtanding the excellence of their 
conſtitution and diſcipline, being ſubje& to ſuffer, and be corrupted by their new acquili- 
tions; what will become of thoſe who have no ſuch virtue nor education to defend them ? 
but beſides all the errors above-mentioned, are guilty of another as dangerous as the reſt, 
and that is,by making uſe in their Wars not of their own Subjets or Soldiers, but of Auxi- 
liarics, and Hirelings. | 
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CHAP, XX, 


No Prince, or Common-wealth without manifeſt danger, can employ foreign 
Forces, either Auxiliary, or Mercenary. 


Ad 1 not diſcourſed at large in ariother place about the inconvenience of Auxiliary or 
Mercenary Forces, in refpett of ones own, I would have taken this opportunity to 

have ſpoken more of it here, then I ſhall do now: but having done it already, I ſhall only 
touch upon it at preſent , which I cannot forbear, upon a new occaſion which I have mer 
withall in Livy. I call thoſe Forces Auxiliaties, which a Prince or Confederate ſends to 
your alſiſtance under his own Officers, and pay. Of this ſort were the two Legions which 
after the defeat of the Samnites, upon the importunity of the Capmrans were left with them 
for the ſecurity of their City. But thoſe Legions which were intended for the defence of 
that City, languiſhing in caſe , and wallowing in luxury, began to forget the Diſcipline of 
their Country, and pi 
themſelves Maſters of che Town, conceiving the Inhabitants unworthy to enjoy thoſe poſ- 
ſeſſions which they were unable to defend. But this Conſpiracy was diſcovered in time, 
and not only prevented , but puniſhed by the Romans, as we ſhall ſhow more largely here- 
after : At preſent I ſhall only ſay this, that of all Soldiers, none are employed with fo 
much hazard, as your Auxiliaries- For firſt, neither Soldiers nor Officers receiving pay 
from you, but from the Prince or State by whom they are ſent, they have but little regard 
cither to your intereſt or authority 3 but when the Waris done, give themſelves wholly to 
pillaging and miſchief, and that not only'with-the Enemy, but their Friends 3 moved ſome- 
times by their own, and ſometimes by the avarice of their Prince. The Komans when they 
left thoſe Legions at Capra, had no thoughts of breaking their league, or offering them an 
injury 3 but the Soldiers being depraved by the licentiouſneſs of the place, and encou 
by the pulilanimity of the Inhabitants, took occalion to conſpire, and doubtleſly had they 
not been prevented, had ſeized upon the Town. This we could enforce with ſeveral other 
examples, but the caſe is ſo plain, I ſhall content my ſelt with this, and that of the emo 
whoſe Inhabitants were not only rob'd and diſpoſſeſſed, but murther'd by a Legion whi 
the Romans ſent to them for their ſecurity. So then in prudence a Prince or Common- 
wealth is to take wy courſe , rather than to bring him | 


of ſuch Armies, not only for hisdefence, buthis conqueſts of other people, takes a courſe 
that muſt neceſſarily undo him 3 fer he aims at the acquiſition of what he cannot | 
any longer than his Auxiliaries will give him leave, for can take it from him 
they pleaſe : Bur ſach is the u efs of humane ambition; that fixing their 
upon preſent ſarisfaGtion, they never think of inconveniences that will follow 5, 
it they would rcflct vpon ancient examples, = would find that the lefs injurious 
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were to their Neighbours, and the more generolity they thew towards them , the more 
ready would they be to throw theruſelves into theix arms , as thall be ſhown in the next 


Chapter, by the example of the Capwans. 


__ CO "© 


CHA P. XXL. 


The firſt Pretor which the Romans ever ſent out of their own City, was to 
Capua, and that was 400 years after they began firſt to make War. 


He people of Rome (as we have ſaid many times before) in the management of their 
F- Wars, and the enlargement of their Empire differed much from the methods of our 
times 3 For the Cities which they conquered (if they did not think fit to demolifh them) 
were left free, with the exerciſe of their own Laws, as before, and that without any other 
mark of ſubjeRion, than the ſubſcribing certain articles, of agreement, and whilſt they 
kept them, they kept their old priviledges and dignity, And this Cuſtom they obſerved 
till they carried their Arms into Forcign Countries, and to unravel the Govern- 
ments where they conquered, and reduce whole Kingdoms and States into Provinces : This 
will be clear'd, if we conſider that the firſt Pretor which was ever ſent abroad by the 


| Romans, was to Capus , not out of any ambitious deſign, but at the requeſt of the ſaid 


j 


Capouans to retifie and compoſe. ſome differences, which they could not do among them- 
ſelves. The Antiates following the example of the Caponans, and moved by the ſame 
neceſſity, deſired a Pretor likewiſe, becauſe at that time, as Livy tells us, Non ſolum arms, 
ſed jurs Romana pollebant. Not only the Arms, but the Laws of the Romans were viftoriow, 
And this way of lenity in their Government, contributed exceedingly to the enlargement 
of their Empire for thoſe Cities or States which have been accuſtomed to their own 
liberty and Laws, do more calily ſubmit to a Dominion that ſeerns remote and at a diſtance 
(though indeed it may have ſomething of ſervitude in it) than to that which is always be- 
fore their cycs, and keeps them in perpetual apprehenſion of ſlavery 3 and there is this ad- 
vantage belides, That it in the adminiſtration of Juſtice, or the management of publick 
affairs, any thing be ated to the diſpleaſure of the people, it has leſs infamous refleQion 
upon the Prince who leaves them to their own Cuſtoms and Laws , than upon him who 
ſets up Magiſtzates of his own, and diſpatches all things by them 3 and this way takes off a 
great deal of hatred and calumny from the Prince , which would otherwiſe fall heavily 
upon him. Of the certainty of this opinion, we have a freſh inſtance in Italy ; every body 
knows that Genoxa was oftentimes in the poſſeſſion of the French , and that that King 
(excepting of late years) uſed all ways to ſend thither a Governor of his own 3 at preſent, 
(the neceltity of his affairs requiring it) he has given them theeleQion of their own Go- 
vernor, and it is conſtantly a Genoweſe. No body queſtions but this way is moſt pleaſing to 
the City, and by conſequence their affetions muſt be much enlarged to the King. For it is 
the Nature of Mankind (and inſeparable from it) to truſt thoſe with more frankneſs, who 
are lcaft like to oppreſs then 3 and to fear thoſe leaſt, who are moſt merciful and humane. 
This gentlencfs and farniliarity in the Romans prevailed fo far upon the Capuans, that they 
made it their ſolemn ok, chat they would ſend thera a Pretor, which if the Koman 

i ed to have done, they would not only have refuſed, but uſes all 
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is (elf voluntazily into the Arms of the Florentiner : Every one knows the jealou- 


: this divezſity of humours proceeded not fxom an 
ox from any diſclicera they had of their liberty T 
icnt experience they had had of the affeRion and tenderpels of the F larentiner, 
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bad been Maſtcts.of all Taſceny at this hour 3 Not but that Arms and Severity 
ulxd upon occalion, but mild ways are to be tryed firſt, and extremities only in 
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CH A P. XXII. 


How wncertain the judgments of moſt people are, it: things of 
greateſt importance. 


Ow falſe and erroneous the opinions of men are, all perſons can teſtifie who have 

any converſation in their Counſels;z which , unleſs mu by perſons of more 

than ordinary ſagacity, are for the moſt part contrary to the truth. And becauſe men of 
theſe excellent qualifications , in corrupted States (eſpecially in times of peace) by rea» 
ſon of the envy or ambition of other people, are ſubje& to be hated 3 ſuch Counſels are 
frequently followed, as the deluded Commons think beſt, or ſuch as are recommended by 
thoſe who are more ſolicitous of the favour , than the benefit of the —_ : But their 
errors being diſcovered in the time of their adverſity, neceffity direts them to thoſe per- 
ſons whom in the time of proſperity they deſpiſed, as ſhall be ſhown at large in conve- 
nient place, Moreover humane conſultations are fabje&t to certain accidents by which 
men are frequently deluded, unleſs their experience be more than ordinary, which acci-- 


dents are apt by their likelyhood and probability to perſwade people to whatever they de- - 


fire. This I mention, in conſideration of the advice of Nzmicizs the Pretor, (after the 
Latins were defeated by the Romans) and of what was not long ſince generally believed 
when Francis I. of France invaded —_ _ was OY the g—_ = 
Lewis XI. being dead, and Francis d' Angoleſme ing in that Kingdom, he had 4 
t deſign of mewankia Milan, which - I had been taken from them 

y the Swizzers, at the t of Fuligs II. To facilitate his Enterprize, he made 
it his buſineſs to gain a party in Italy, and having made ſure of the Venetians, he addreſſed 
himſelf to the Florentine, and Pope Leo X. conceiving it would be a corruboration 
to his affairs if he could make them, ſeeing the forces of the King of Spain were in Lom- 
bardy, and the Emperors at Verona, Pope Leo could not be brought to canſent; being 
perſwaded (as is faid) by his Counſel, that if he kept himſelf Neuter, he ſhould be cer- 
tain of Victory for it was not for the intereſt of the Church , that either the King of 


France, or the SWizzers ſhould be too poterit in raly; but he who would reftore it_ to its 


ancient liberty, muſ deliver it from the ſervitude both of the orice and the other : And 
becauſe both of them together were not to be dealt withall, nor indeed either of them a- 
part, as things ſtood then 3 occalion was to be expedted, 'and they were to attend till the 
King of France and Swizzers had fought , and one of them beaten the other 3 and thier 
_ before the Conqueror had, recruited, or recovercd what he had loſt in the Battel, the Pope 
and his Friends ſhould fall upon him, and ſo both of them be expulſed. It was impothble 
he ſhould ever have a fairer opportunity 3 for the Enemy were both of them in the held, 
and the Popes Army very ſtrong upon the borders of Lombardy (under pretence of pp '> 
the Territories of the Church) where jt might attend the event of the Battel , whi 
the Yigor, end fircogth of both Armics portended would be bloody , and when they had 
deſtroyed one another, and were both of them weaken'd, then might his Army fall 
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the experience of the Latins ; by the Counſel of Namiſms the Pretor 3, and by the loſſes 
of the people who followed it. For the Romans having beaten the Latins with much adoc, 
and ſuch ſlaughter of their own men, that they ſeemed to have got, nothing of a Victory 


” but the Name 3 Nwmiſues proclaimed it up and down, that then was /the time to recover 


their liberty, and that if with new Forces they fell ſuddenly upon the Romans, before they 
were recruited, or had any expeQation of being invaded, they would certainly be over- 
thrown ; Upon which the Latins belicving him, raiſed a new Army , and fell upon the 
Komans, but they were preſently defeated , and ſuffered the inconveniences to which all 
people are ſubject that follow ſuch Counſels. 


C H A P. XXIIL 


How the Romans »po#: any accident which neceſſitated them to give judgment 
upon their SubjeFs, avoided always the mid way. 


Am Latio is ftatuss erat rerum, nt neq, bellum neq, pacem pati poſſent. The Latins were 
now in ſuch a condition, that they were neither fit for War ner Peace. And what Livy 
faid of Latium, is true every where elſe; That Prince or Common-wealth is at the higheſt 
pitch of unhappineſs, which is in ſuch a condition, as that he can ncither receive Peace, 
nor maintain War © And this happens, when people are conquered , and neceſſitated to 
ſubmit upon ſuch hard terms as in their hearts they diſdain, or elſe (to go on with the 
War) are conſtrained to implore their aſſiſtance, who will make chem a prey. The ways 
by which weate brought into ſo ſad a condition, are commonly ill Counſels , for want of 
juſt conſideration of our affairs, both as to Mony and Men. For that Common-wealth or 
Prince who takcs right meaſures in thoſe , ſhall very hardly fall into the diſtreſſes of the 
Latins, who accepted the conditions of the Romans when they ſhould have refuſed them ; 
and declared War againſt the Romaxs when they ſhould have defired a Peace fo that as 
they ordercd the matter, the enmity, and the amity of the Romans did equally ali them. 
The firſt that overcame them was Manlins Torguatus, and after him Camillws, who ſeized 
upon all their Citics, and __— inthem, return'd to Kome, and in his account 
to the Senate-acquainted = that the whole Country of the Latins was then in their 
hands. And becauſe the Sentence and Jud t of the Senate at that time upon the 
Latins js more than ordinarily remarkable z That it may be readier for the imitation of 
Princes when occaſion is offercd, I ſhall ſet down the words which Livy makes Camilws 
ſpeak, which confirm what we have ſaid about the ways which the Komans obſerved in the 
enlargement of their Empire 3 and ſhows, that in their determinations in matters of State, , 
they left the middle ways, and followed only the extreams. For Government is nothi 
but keeping SubjeRts in ſuch a poſture as that they may have no will, or power to offend 
you. And this is done cither by taking away all means from them of doing you any hurt 
by obliging and indulging them ſo, as they may not in reaſon hope to better their for- 
tune 3 all which will appear, firſt by Camillzs his Speech to the Senate, and then by their 
reſolution upon it. His words were theſe, Dis rmmortales ita vos potentes bujus Confilit 
fecerunt, ut ſit Latium, an non ſit, inveſtra manu poſuerint. Ttaq, pacem wobis , 
Latinos attinet, parare in perpetuum, vel ſeviendo, vel ignoſcendo poteſtir, Vultis crudeliter 
conſulere in debitos viftoſq, ? licet delere omne Latium. Vultis exemplo Majorum rem 
Romanam, vittos in Civitatem accipiendo ? Materia creſcendi per ſummam gloriam Roperie 
Certe id firmiſſimam imperium eft, quo obedientes gandent. | fy evans Ex- 
pefiatione ftupent, ſex pena, ſen beneficio preocempari opportet. The Gods bave put it into the 
power of this Reverend Counſel, to determine whether the Latin ſhall be a people, or not. As 
#0 them, your peace will be perpetual, which way ſoever you takg ; Are you diſpoſed to ſeverity, 
end will detroy thoſe poor people that are conquered , and Priſoners ? They are at your 
mercy, and you may extinguiſh their very name. Are you diſpoſed according to the example 
of your Anceſtors to propagate your intereſt by receiving them into your City ? Tow bave at 
» Certainly no is ſo 
expedient therefore, whilſt they are 
iſhment or pardon. 


dvr ey not only pardoned, but loaded them with benetits, made them free 
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ſecured them not only from Rebelling, but from ever conſpiring again. The reft whom 
they thought fit to make examples, were brought Priſoners to Rome, puniſh'd withall kind 
of ſeverity, Their Houſes deſtroyed, 'their Lands confiſcated, their Perſons diſperſed, fo as 
it was not poſſible for them any way to do any miſchief for the future, This was the way 
the Romans took in the ſettlement of Latizm, which ought to be obſerved and imitated by 
all wiſe Princes and States3 and if the Florentines had followed it in the year 1562. when 
Arezz0 and the whole Valley of Chiana rebelled, they had continued their Authority, aug- 
mented their State, and ſupplyed themſelves with thoſe fields which they wanted for their 
ſubſiftance. But they took the middle way (betwixt the extreams of rigour and remil- 
fon) which is always moſt dangerous 3 they kept the City , removed the I de- 
graded the great Men, baniſhed ſome, and executed others. - If any in their Councils 
adviſed to have the City demoliſhed,it was anſwered, It could not be done withour diſhonor 
and reflexion upon their own 3 as it Florence was ſo weak and inconfiderable, it was not 
able to keep a Garriſon in Arezzo. This argument was of that ſort which carry ſome 
appearance, but are not really true. *Tis as if weſhould argue a Parricide or Felon, 
or other egregious Malcfactor, is not to be put to death, leſt irſhould be thought the Prince 
or Republick was too-impotent to reſtrain them any other way. But thoſe who are of that 
Opinion are to conſider, that when a private perſon, or whole City offends ſo highly againſt 
his Prince, or his Government 3 To make them examples to other people, and bridle them 
ſo as they may be ſure to be no more guilty for the future,the ſureſt way is utterly to deliroy 
them 3 and itis more honourable for a Prince to extirpate them quite at once, than to 
endeavour to preſerve them with a thouſand difficulties and dangers : For whoever he be 
that knows not how to puniſh his delinquents according to the merits of their offence, and 
ſo as toſecure himſelf for the future, is cither a weak, or a poor ſpirited Prince. To con- 
firm what is ſaid, we way produce another example of the Romans, in their Sentence upon 
the Privernates ; from whence (as Livy ſays) two thirigs are to be concluded 3 one is, that 
Rebels are to be pardoned frankly, and obliged ; or utterly extinguiſhed. The other that 
generoſity of mind, and ſteddineſs and conſtancy in our anſwers when given to wiſe men, 


make ſirangely for our advantage. The Raman Senate was aſſembled to give Sentence ao 


the Privernates who had been in Rebellion, and being reduced by force of Arms, had 


ſeveral of their chief Citizens to implore the mercy of the Romans : being brought into , 


the Senate (where every body was perſwading according to his inclination, ſome tor mercy, 
and ſome for ſeverity) one of the Senators (before they could come to a reſolution) ask'd 
one of the Petitioners, Quam meritos Privernates cenſeret. What puniſhment be 
thought bis fellow Citizens deſerved : To which he replyed , Eam quam merentur qui ſe 
kibertate dignos cenſent. The ſame that they deſerve , who deſire to be free. The Senator 
continuing, Quid fi panamivemittimus vobir, qualem nos pacem vobiſcum ſperemus ? If we 
ſhould >w> £ you this time, what peace could we hope for from you ? To which he anſwered, 
$i bonam dederitis, & fidelem & perpetnam ; fi malam, baud dinturnam. If it be upon good 
terms, it will be firm and perpetual , if upon ill, it will bardly loft long. Upon which the 
better part of the Senate (t ſome oppoſed it) declared, Se pu4, iſſe vocem liberi & 
viri , nec credi poſſe illum populum aut hominem deniq, in ea conditione cujus enum penitiat, 
dintius quam neceſſe ſit manſurum. Ibi pacem eſſe fidam, ubi voluntarit pacati ſunt, neg; 
eo loco ubi ſervitutem eſſe velint, fidem ſperandam. That be bad ſpoke like a man, and | 

@ Free-man. * That it was not to be imagined any people or private perſon would ſubmis to 
a condition that oppreſy'd bim, longer than by neceſſity be was conſtrai That if any peace 
be laſting and inviolable, it is where the parties do voluntarily ſubſcribe, not where ſervitude 
and Jonny is impoſed. And thereupon it was decreed, that the Privernater ſhould be 
Civitate donati, and cnjoy all the Priviledges of the Romans, concluding, Eos qui nibil pre- 
terquam de libertate cogitant dignos eſſe qui Romani fiant. That they deſerved to be Romans, 
whoſe liberty was the greateſt part of their care. And this frank and generous way of an- 
ſwering, took mightily with thoſe grave men, -as knowing that whatever they had ſaid 
otherwiſe, would not have been from the heart , but with compliance and ſubmithon to 
their fortune and diſtreſs. And this is moſt certain, whoever ſpeaks otherwiſe (eſpecially 
if either he has been, or but thought himſelf free.) does but equivocate , and he that 
believes him, rakes wrong Counſels, ſuch as are neither good for himſelf, nor ſatisfactory 
to them, which many times produces Rebellion, and the ruine of the Scate : And things 
being ſo, we conclude, according to our propoſition in the begiarteg oF our diſcourſe; 
That upon any great Sentence to be given againſt a or City been formerly 
free, the ſareſt way is, to wave all moderation , either to careſs or cxtinguiſh them. 
He that proceeds otherwiſe , will find himſelf in an error, as the Sammites were, when ha- 
Vipg encloſed the Romans' ad Twrces Caudinar, they neither diſcharged them freely, ,— | 
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them tothe Sword, asoneof their grave Citizens adviſed 3 but abuſed them, and pil- 

wr - wh and diſmiſſed them ſ#b jugzm when they had done. Burt not long after they 

were made ſenſible of their error, and that the old Citizen was in the rightz as we ſhall 
ſhow more at large hereafter. 


CHAP. XXIV. 
That in the Generality, Caſtles and Citadels do more miſchief than good. 


O the States-men of our times, it may perhaps ſeem indiſcretion or inadvertancy in 

the Romans, that being deſirous to keep Latinm, and Privernum in ſubjeQion, they 

buile neither Caſtles nor Citadels to ſecure them : and indeed they differed exceedingly 
from our Florentine Politicians, who are of opinion that not only Piſa, but all other Cities 
whatever are to be kept undet that way, and ſurely had the Romans been like us , they 
would have been of the ſame opinion 3 but differing in their courage, their judgment, and 
their power, they differed likewiſe in their reſolutions. Nor during all the time of their 
liberty, were the Romans known to build any Caſtle or Citadel to keep any City in awe, or 


-» any Province in peace only ſome indeed which were fortitied before, they garriſoned, and 


continued 3 which being ſo, and quite contrary to the Sentiment of our times , I think it 
not amiſs, if in this place I enquire whether ſuch things be profitable or unprofitable to the 
perſons who build { wn It is therefore to be conſidered, that fuch Fortreſſes are erected, 
cither to repel an Enemy, or reſtrain a Subje&, and keep him in obedience. In the tir 
caſe I do pronounce them unneceſſary in the ſecond dangerous. They are dangerous, 
and do rather obſtrud than promote obedience in the ſubject 3 becauſe the great danger of 
Rebellion proceeds from hatred which the people have conceived againſt cheir Prince, that 
hatred from his injuſtice to the people, and he is faid to be unjuſt when he go- 
verns them arbitrarily, and by force, which is never ſo manifeſt, as when he builds ſuch 
Caſtles and Citadels among them, that no man might be able in any manner to oppoſe him. 
Which being ſo, thoſe kind of fortifications are not only uſeleſs and im to keep the 
SubjeR in ſubjeRion 3 but dangerous, ſeeing by preſumption upon them , Princes are en- 
couraged to treat their Subje&s worſe than otherwiſe they would do, by which they con- 
tra the odium of the people; and what is the conſequence ? Rebellion, and Blood, and 
Confuſion : Neither when troubles ariſe, and Wars break out, is there that defenceor 
ſecurity in them, as is now adays imagined 3 for there are only two ways of keeping a 
conquered people in obedience, you muſt cither have a ſtanding Army ( as the Komans 
had) always ready to ſubdue them 3 or you muſt divide, diſperſe, or deftroy them in ſuch 
manner, that they may never get together again to diſturb you': For though you impove- 
riſh and plunder them never ſo much , Spoliatis arma ſuperſunt , They will find Armg to 
revenge St z and if youdiſarm them never ſo carctully, Fxror arma miniftrat. Their 


fury, will ſupply them. It you cut off their Commanders, like Hydra's, others will ſuc- 


ceed, and do as much miſchief : If you build theſe Caſtles, in time of Peace they may be 
ſerviceable, and make you more bold , and ſecure againſt your Subjalts ; hut when War 
comes, and both your SubjeQs and Enemies infeſt you, it is impoſſible they ſhould defend 
you againſt both. And if ever they were uſeleſs, it is now fince the uſe of Artillery is 
known, againſt the fury of which no little Fort (from whence other Guns cannot play 
with ſecurity again, ney where they want ground for repairing their breaches, or maki 
new retrenchments upon occaſion_) can pothbly ſtand : and being ſo, conſider ſeriouſly wit 
your {elf whether theſe kind of Fortrefles are like to keep your old Subjes, or your new 
Conquelts in obedience ? If your Territory be hereditary, and you have received it from 
your Anceſtors, to build Caſtles to keep your own natural Subjects in obedience , will be 
to little purpoſe,for the reaſons aboveſaid, ſecing they will be but a means to make you and 
your poſterity the more Tyrannjcal, 'and by conſequence expoſe you to the hatred of the 
people, againſt which they will be afterwards unable to defend you. So that for theſe 
realons, that neither he himſelf nor his heirs may have occalion to entrench too much upon 
the people 3 and the people have no occaſion to abhor him, a wiſe Prince will never build 
Citadels z and though Franceſco Sforza Duke of Milan was reputed a wiſe man, and 
built a Citadel at Milay to ſecure his Uſurpations, yet his wiſdom did not appear in that, 
tor it proved afterwards the ruine of his poſterity. For preſuming upon that , they took 
the more confidence to oppreſs the people , which incenſed them fo highly, rhat they re- 
volted upon the firſt approach of an Enemy, and turned their Prince out ot that Province- 


So 
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So that that Citadel did him no good in time of War againſt the incurſions of the Enemy ; 
and in time of Peace, making him more inſolent, it did but expoſe him to the hatred of 
the people; whereas if no Citadel had been built, and yet they had been (o indiſcreet as to 
have behaved themſelves infolently to their Subjets , ſome or other of them who had 
been injured would have remonſtrated to their Prince, the danger of his courſes, before he 
had contracted the general odium 3 by which tnere would have been a poſſibility that he 
might have reform'd, and reconciled himfelt to his Subjesz and had he done fo, he 
would have better defended himſelt againſt the French with the affe&tions of his people: 
and no Citadel 3 than with a Citadel, and no affections of the people. Befides there are 
many ways of loſing theſe Citadels ; by force, by fraud, by corrupting the Governour, by 
ſtarving, and by ſtorm. And if you have loſt a City, - which youare in hopes of recovering 
by the favour of the Citadel , which fill holds out for you ; it will require an Army: 
as much as if there were no Citadel at all; and ſo much the ſtronger, by how .much tis 
probable the people may be more incenſed from the miſchief which they have received out 
of the Caſile, than they would have been, had there been no Caſtle at all. Experience 
it ſelf has fince taught us that that Citadel of Milan was of no advantage, cither to the 
Dukes of Milan, nor French in time of their adverlity; but in time of Peace did them 
much prejudice, by hindring them from taking ſuch ways as might have obliged the peo- 
ple, and rendered them well affeed to their Government. Guido Ubalds Son to Frederic 
Duke of Urbin, was a great Captain as any in his time , being driven out of His: Country 
by Ceſar Borgia (Son to Alexander VI.) and recovering it atterwards by an accident; he 
cauſed all the Fortreſſes in the whole Province to be diſmantled, and deſtroyed; as things 
which he had found by experience were more to his prejudice than ſecurity. For bei 
beloved by the people, he would not do them the injury to put Garriſons in them 3 mw, 
if he had, upon any invaſion from the Enemy, he could not have kept them without a 
field Army to relieve them. FJwlixs the Pope, having driven the Beativog/i out of Bononia, 
built a Citadel there, and put in ſuch a Governour as partly by his own ill nature, and 
partly by the inſtructions of his Maſter, killed many of the Citizens, and committed ſeve- 
ral crueltics, which provoked the Bononians fo exceedingly, that they rebelled , and reco- 
vered the Citadel, which had the Governour been more moderate, might have been longer 
in his power. Nicolo de Caſtello Father of the Vitelli, (returning, into his Country , from 
whence he had been baniſhed by the Popes) immediately demoliſhed two Fortreſſes which 
had been raiſed by Sixtw IV.as judging the hearts of the people'more like than thoſe Caſtles 
to ſecure him. But of all, there is no example, evinces the unuſefulneſs of theſe kind 
of Garriſons, and the convenience of taking them away , more than that which hapned 
lately at Genona 3 for the ſaid City revolting from Lewis XII. of France, in the year 1507. 
Lewis came with a ſtrong Army into Italy, and having reduced it, built a- Caſtle of greater 
ſtrength and capacity than any of that time 3 for it was built upon a promontory that Com- 
mom, the Sea called Godefa, the Harbour, and the Town, fo that by all people it was 
held inexpugnable. But the French being driven out of Italy in the year 1512. Genoa 
rebelled (notwithſtanding the Caſtle) and Ottanio Fegoſa taking the Government upon 
him, in ſixteen months brought the Caſtle to ſuch extremity, that it was forced to ſurren- 
der 3 . whereupon, though he was adviſed to keep it as arefuge in caſe of any diſaſter 3: yet 
being a wiſc man, and knowing well that a Prince is in nothing fo ſafe, as in the affetions 
of his Subjets, he cauſed it to be demoliſhed , and he found the benefit of that Counſel, 
for by it he has held that Government to this day 3 and that ſo ſtrongly, that whereas be- 
fore, the appearance of a thouſand Foot was ſufhcient at any time to have carried it 3 his 
adverſaries aſſaulted it with ten thouſand, and could do hing no wrong. So that we ſec 
the demotiſning de Fegoſs no hurt, and the making-it did the King of - France no good'3 
for when he was able to bring an Army into Italy, hewas able to recover Genoa without 
the help of the Calile 3 but when he could bring no Army, he could not keep it, though 
the Caitle was for him : From whence it tollows, that as the building of it , was a' grezt 
expence, and the Joſs of ita great diſhonour to the King of France 3 {o the taking of it 
was great glory to O:taviano, and the ruining, it, a great advantage. * And it is the fame 
thing with thoſe who build them in their new Conquetts, to keep their new Subjects in 
challence, which if the example of Genowa and the French ſhould be- inſufficient to prove, 
the Cities cf Florence and Piſa, will doit effectually. The Florentines built a Citadel at 
Piſz, and ſeveral other Fortreſfſes to keep it iri awe 3 not conlidering that a City which bed 
becn free, and in continual emulation of the Florentine greatneſs, was not any other way 
to be kept to its duty, nnlefs (according to the practice of the Romans) they made a fair 
and honourable league with it, or utterly ſubverted it. But how much thoſe Fortreſles 
anſwered their deſigns, appeared when Charles ven. ww his Expedition into 4 to 
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whom they were generally ſurrendered, cither thorow the fear or falſhood of their Go- 
vernours- So that had not they been built, the Flarentines had never relyed fo much upon 
them for the keeping of Piſa, but had thought of ſome ſafer way to have ſecurcd it again(t | 
che King of France. I conclude then, that to keep ones own Native Country in lubje. 
dion, Fortreſſes are dangerous, and to keep new Conquelts , they are ineffectual : T9 
prove that the authority and practice of the Romans ought to be ſufficient, who whenever 
they had a mind to reſtrain the power, and bridle the fury of the people, did it not by 
erecting new Fortreſles, but by demoliſhing the old. If it be objected that Tarentum of 
old, and Breſſie of late years were recovered by the hdclirty of the Caftles, when the Towns 
had revolted. I anſwer, that as to the recovery of Tarentxm , the Caſtle contributed no- 
thing, for the Conſul Quintus Fabins was ſent thither with an Army ſtrong enough to 
have retaken it, had there been no Caſtle at all: and, what advantage was it to the Romans 
that the Caſtle held for them, if the recovery of the Town required a Conſular Army, and 
the preſence of ſo great a Soldier as Fabixs Maximus 3, and that they might have retaken it 
without the help of the Caftle, is clear in the example of Capna, which they recovered, 
when there was no Caſtle to befriend them. In the caſe of Breſſia, the circumſtances were 
very extraordinary 3 for it ſeldom happens that when a City revolts, and the Calile holds 
out for you, That the Caſtle has a held Army hard by, and ready torelieve you. Monfienr 
de Foix General for the King of France, being with his Army at Bologna, and underiianding 
the defection of the Breſſians, marched immediately to recover it, and in three days time 
(by the help of the Caſtle) was Maſter of it again. So that it was not wholly by the 
benetit of the Caſtle that Breſſia was recovered , but by the preſence and dexterity of Mou- 
fieur de Foix and his Army. And this example may be ſuthcient to ballance all others to 
the contrary 3 for we ſeedaily in our times, multitudes of Caſtles taken and retaken , and 
following the fate of their Cities, and that with no more difficulty or variety of fortune, 
than when there arc noneat all 3 as has been viſible in Lombardy, Romagns, the Kingdom 
of Naples, and all other quarters of Italy, And as to thoſe Citadels which are built in 
your new Conquelts, to defend you from your Enemies abroad 3 they alſo are abſolutely 
unnecefary, where you have an Army in the held 3 and where you have none, they arc of 
no uſe. A good Army without any ſuch Forts, is ſufficient to defend you. And this has 
been found by experience by all thoſe who have been thought excellent in the Arts of War, 
or of Peace 3 and particularly by the Romans and Spartans : The Komans never creed 
any new Caſtles, and the Spartans never ſuffered any old 3 but what Citics ſoever they 
conquered, down went their Walls; nay, even in their own Cities they would not permit 
any fortification, as believing nothing ſo proper to defend them as the virtue and courage 
of their Citizens. A, Spartan being demanded by an Athenian, Whether the Walls of Athens 
were not very beautiful ? Tes, ſays the Spartan, if it was but inbabited byWomen. A Prince 
therefore who has a good Army in the field, may have ſome benefit by his Caſtles, if they 
be upon the Frontiers of his Country, or in ſome places upon the Coaſt , where they may 
retard: apd entertain an.Encmy for ſome time till the Army can come up : But if the Prince 
has no Army on foot, let his Caſtles be where they will, upon the Frontiers or elſewhere, 
they are cither unſerviceable or dangerous : dangerous, becauſe they are eaſily loſt,and made 
uſe of by the Enemy againſt you 3 or if they be too ſtrong to be taken, yet the Enemy 
marches on, and leaves them unſervictable behind him. For an Army that has no Enemy 
in'the fcld to confront it, takes nonotice of Cities or Caftles, but paſſing by as it pleaſes, 
ramblcs up and down, and ravages the whole Country ; as may be obſerved both in ancient 
Hiſtory and new. . Franceſco Maria not many years ſince invaded the Dutchy of Urbin, nor 
*concern'd himfelt at all, though he left ten of his Enemies Cities behind him. Whercforc 
that Prince who has a good Agmy,necd not ſtand upon Caſtles 3 and he that has no Caſtles, 
nced not trouble himſclt to baild any 3 all that he is to do, is, to fortifie the Town of his 
own relidence as well as he can, and accuſtom the Citizens to Arms, that he may be able 
to ſuſtain an Enemy, at leaſt for a while, till he can make his conditions, or procure relict : 
All other deligns are» fivein times of Peace 3 and unprofitable in time of War 3 {o 
that he who conliders what has been ſaid, muſt acknowledge that as the Komans were wile 
in every thing elſe, ſo more particularly in their affairs with the Latins, and Privernates, in 
not thinking of Caſliles and Fortreſſes, -but of more noble and generous ways of ſecuring 
their allegiance. 
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CH AP. XXV. 


To attempt a City full of inteſtine diviſions , and to expe@ to carry it 
thereby ,'is uncertain and dangerons. 


He diviſions in the Common-wealth of Rome wete ſo great betwixt the People and 
the Nobility, that the Veientes and Hetruſci, taking the opportunity , conſpired its 
deſtruction, and having raiſed an Army, and harrafſed their whole Country, the Senate 
ſent out G. Manlizs, and M. Fabixs againſt them; whoſe Army encamping near the 
Enemy, were ſo provoked by the inſolence of their language, that the Romans laid aſide 
their private animoſitics, and coming to a Battel overthrew them 3 by which we may ob- 
ſerve how eaſily we errc in our Counſels, and how we loſe things many times the (ame way 
by which we intended to gain them. The YVeientes thought by aſſaulting the Komans 
whillt they were cmbroil'd 1n their inteſtine divilions,they ſhould certainly overcome them; 
and their invading them at that time, united the Enemy, and ruined themſelves; and not 
without reaſon, Yor the occaſion of diſcord and faftion in a Common-wealth. is idleneſs, 
and peace 3, and there is nothing unites like apprehenſion, and War. So that had the 
Veientes been wiſe as they ſhould have been, they ſhould have forborn making War upon 
them at that time, and have trycd other artificial ways to have deſtroyed them. Theſureſt 
way is to infinuate, and make your ſclt a Mediator betwixt thera, and to take upon your 
ſelt the arbitration , rather than they ſhould come to blows. When iris come to that, 
you are privately and gently to ſupply the weaker tide z to, foment and continue the War, 
eill they conſume one another 3 but be ſure your ſupplics be not too great, leſt both partics 
in to ſuſþe&t you, and believe your delign is to ruine them both , «and make your ſelf 
Prince. It this way be well managed, it will certainly bring you to' the end which you 
defired ; for when both ſides ate weary, they will commit themſelves to yuur arbitration. 
By theſe Arts, the City of Piſtoia returned to its dependance upon Florence ; tor labouring 
under inteſtine diviſions, the Florentines favouring, firſt one fide, and then the other (but 
{o pily that no occaſion of jealoutic was given to either) brought them both in a ſhort time 
to be weary of their diſtractions, and. throw themſelves unanimouſly into their arms. 
The Government of the City of Siexa had never been changed by their own domeſiick 
diſſentions; had not tlic Florentimes ſupplicd both parties under-hand, and fomented ther 
that way, whereas had they appearcd openly and above board, it would have been a means 
to have united them. I ſhall add one example more , Philip Viſconti Duke of Milan made 
War many timcs upon the Florentines,” hoping by the difſentions of the City to have con- 
quered them the more eafily, but he never ſucceeded. So that complaining one time of 
his misfortunes, he had this Expreſhon , The folies of the Florentines have coſt me two 
millions of Mony, to no purpoſe. In ſhort, as the Veientes and Tuſcans found themſelves in 
an error (whcn they thought by help of the differences in Rome, to have maliered the 
Komans) and were ruined themſelves for their pains. So it will fare with whoever takes 
that way to opprels or ſubvert any other Government. 


C H A P. XXVL. 


He who contemns or reproaches another perſon , incurs his hatred , 
without any advantage to himfelf. 


Look upon it as one of the greateſt points of diſcretion in a man, to forbear injury and 
chreatning, cſpecially in words: 'neither of themweakens the Enciny, but threatning 
makes him more cauti6us, and injury the more invererate, and induſtrious to revenge it. 
This is manifeſt by the example of the Veienti (of which 1 diſcourſed in the foregoing 
Chapter) for not contenting themſelves with the miſchiets that they brought upon them 
by rhe War, they added contumely and opprobrious language, which fo provoked and 
enflamed the Roman Army, that whereas before they were irrcſolute, and ſeerned to decline 
it, they new fell upon them unanimouſly , and over-threw them. ' So that it ought to be 
the principal care in an Officer that neither himſelt nor his Soldiers do incenſe and exaſpe- 
rate his Encmy by ill language 3 for that makes him but the more ſo, does not at all hinder 


him from rcvenging himſelt, but does the Author more miſchief than the Enemy. _ 
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of this we have a notable example in Aſia. Gabades the Perfian General having belieged 
Amida a long time, without any conſiderable progreſs; weary of the tediouſneſs of the 
Leaguer, and hopeleſs of ſucceſs, be reſolved to draw off and be gone 3 but as he was 
railing his Camp, the Garriſon perceiving it, got all upon the Walls, and with the baſeſt 
and moſt provoking circumſtances imaginable upbraided them with Cowardizez which 
nettled Gabedes in {uch manner, that he changed his Counſels, fate down again, and ply'd 
it with that induſtry and indignation, that he took it in few days, and gave it up to the 
fury of the Soldier. The ſame thing hapned to the Veienti (as I ſaid before.) who not 
contenting themſelves to make War upon the Romans, went up under thcir very Noles to 
reproach them 3 and what followed ? they irritated them ſo, that they ſettled the courage, 
and united the animolities of the Roman Army, and put them into fo high a ft of impa- 
tience, that they forced the Conſul to a Battel, in which the Veientes received the reward 
of their contumacy. He therefore who is General of an Army, or Governour of a Com- 
mon-wealth, and commands or governs diſcreetly, takes particular care that ſuch ill lan- 
guage be nor uſed either in the City or Army, to one another, nor tv the Enemy : For to 
an Enemy, they make him but worſe, unleſs ſuch remedies be applyed, asare practiſed by 
wiſe men. The Romans having left two of their Legions at Capoxa, they conſpired 
againſt the Capowans (as ſhall be deſcribed more largely hereafter) which occaſioned a great 
ſedition, but it was afterwards appeaſed by Valerms Chrvinus , and among other things 
neceſſary in that jun&ture, an a& of Oblivion was paſſed, with great penalty to any man 
that ſhould upbraid any of the Soldiers by their Sedition. Teberins Grachus having the 
command of a certain number of Servants (in the time of Hanibal's Wars) which the 
ſcarcity of men, had forced the Romans to Arm, made it noleſs than death for any man to 
reproach them by their ſervitude. So mindful were the Roman Officers always of pre- 
venting ſuch exprobration, as knowing that nothing provokes and incenſes a man ſo highly 
as to have his imperfections rip'd up, whether in carneſt, or in jeſt, *tis the ſame 

Nam facetie aſpere , quando niminm ex vero traxere , acrem ſici memoriam relinqunt , 
for biting raillery, eſpecially with a. tinQure of truth, leaves an ill impreſſion upon the 
Memo 
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CH A P. XXVIL 


Wiſe Princes , and well governed States ought to be contented with viory ; for 
many times whilſt they think to puſh things forward, they loſe all. 


T Hat we uſe our Enemy with rude and diſhonorable language, procecds either from in- 
ſolence upon ſome victory paſt or extraordinary confidence of obtaining it, which 
being falſe, perplexcs our underſtanding, and makes us err not only in our words, but our 
actions. For from the time that error ſcizes upon our judgments, it makes us many times 
loſe the occaſion of a certain good, in hopes of a better that is but uncertain, which is a 
point not unworthy our contideration, ſecing thereby our reaſon is diſturbed , and our 
State many times brought in danger of ruine 3 and this I ſhall demonſtrate by examples 
both ancient and modern , becauſe arguments cannot do it fo diſtin&tly. Hanibal after he 
had defeated the Romans at Cannas, ſcent Meſſengers to Carthage with the news of his Vi- 
Ctory, and to detire Supplics. The Senate was a long time in Counſel what was to be 
done, Anon, a graveand ſolid Citizen being preſent, adviſed them to make wiſe uſe of 
their Victory, and think of making Peace with the Romans , which they might do upon 
better conditions now they were Conquerors, than they were in reaſon to expett upon any 
diſaſter. That the Carthaginians had ſatisfied the whole world that they were able to ba- 
lance the Romans ; for they had fought with them, and beaten them ; and having gone ſo 
far with honour and ſucceſs, they ought not (at leaſt in his judgment) expoſe what they 
had got, and by hoping for more, run a hazard of loſing all : But this Counſel was not 
followed, though afterwards, when too late, it was found to be the better. 
Alexander the great had conquered al} the Eaſt , when the Common-wealth of Tyre 
(a great Town ſcituate like Venice in the water) amazed at the grandeur of Alexander, (cnt 
Embaſſadors to him to offer him their obedience and ſubje&tion upon what terms he 
pleaſed, only they were unwilling cither himſelf, or any of his Army ſhould come into.their 
Town. Alexander diſdaining to be cxcluded by a private City, to whom the whole world 
had opened their Gates rejeched their offers, ſent their Embaſſadors back, and went im- 
mediately to beliege it. The Town ſtood in the Sea, and was well provided both with 
| Victual 
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Victual and Ammunition 4 infomuch as at four months end Alexander began to conſider 
that that ſingle Town had deprived his glory of more time, than many = of his Con- 
queſts of much greater importance : Whereupon he-refolved tocome to an agreement with 
them, and co grant them the conditions which they demanded at - firſt 3 but the Tyrians 
tranſported with pride, not only refuſed his proffers, but put his Meſſengers to death 3 upon 
which in a rage Alexander cauſed it to be aſſaulted immediately, and it was done with chat 
fury, that the Town was taken and ſack'd, and part of the people put to the Sword, and 
the reſt made ſlaves. In the year 1 = a Spaniſh Army came into the Dominions of the 
Flerentines to reſtore the Medici in Florence, and- tax the City and they were called in, 
and conducted by the Citizens themſelves, who had promiſed, that as ſoon as they appeared 
in thoſe parts, they would take Arms, and declare for them z, being entered in the plain, 
and finding no body to joyn with them, or ſupply them, ſcarcity of proviſions prevailed 
with the Spaniard to think of a Treaty, and propoſe it to the Enemy, but the Florentines 
were too high, and refuſed it, which was the loſs of Prato, and the ruine of their State, 
So then ty ws that is my by __ Prince more potent than himſelf; cannot be 
gitilty of a greater exror, than to refuſe an agreement, elpetially when it is offered 3 fot 
it can never be fo bad, but it ſhall have in it ſomething of advantage for him who accepts it, 
and perhaps contribute to his Victory. It ought therefore to have fatished the people of 
Tyre that Alexander accepted of the conditions which he had formerly denyed them 3 and 
it had been Victory enough for them, that with Arms in their hands they had forced fo 
great a Conqueror to condeſcend. It was the fame caſe with the Florentinesz they ought 
to have been contented, and thought it honour enough that the Spaniſh Army complyed, 
and was reduced to a condition of granting part of their deſires, th they would not 
ihe them in all; for it was plain, he Gen of then img watte's the Govern- 
ment 3 to break their | with the French; and to raiſe what Money upon them they 
could. Though of theſe three points, they had obtained the two laſt, te 4 firſt alone 
had remained entire to the Florentines (that is to ſay, the Government of the City) every 
Citizen (beſides the fecurity of his life) would have had ſome honour and ſatisfacti 
without concerning themſelves ſo much for.the loſs of the other two. And though by the 
of their affairs their ſucceſs ſetm'd to be certain 3 yet they ought not to have cx- 
poſed things to the diſcretion of Fortune, ſeeing their all was at ſtake, which no wiſe man 
will hazard but upon incvitable neceſſity. Hanibal having left Italy , where he had been 
ſixteen years together with a great deal of honour, being called home to the relief of his 
own Country, found Aſdrubat and Siphax defeated 3 the Kingdom of Namidia loſt ; The 
Carthaginians retired, and cobp'd up within the circumference of their own walls, ſo as 
they had no hopes but in Haxibal and his Army. Hanibal being ſenfible that this was the 
laſt caſt, and that if he miſcarried, his Country was quite lolt, reſolved to put nothing 
to a hazard, till he had tryed all other ways; and was not aſhamed to make the firtt 
overture of a Peace, 'as knowing that if there was any hopes left for his Country, G 
it was in that, rather than War 3 but being refuſed, he refolvedto hg (though with 
very little hopes) ſuppoling he might poſſibly win the day , or it he did loſe it, it ſhould 
not be without leaving ſome teſtimony of his courage and 'generohity. It then Hanibal, 
a perſon of that great Experience and Condu&t , at the head of a great Army, choſs 
rather to have had things determined by treaty and accommodation, than Battel z upor/ .. 
the loſs of which, the wealth and liberty of his Country depended : what is he to do, 
who has not his courage nor experience ? But men are ſubject to ſtrange and imaginary 
hopes, upon which repoling with too much contidence, they take their meaſures amiſs, 


and are many times ruined. 


— ——— 


C H A P. XXVII.. 


How much it is for the intereſt of all Governments that all injury be puniſhed, 
whether againſt the publick,, or particular per ms, 


q7s ealily known to what men are often tranſported by choler and indignation , by 
L what hapned tc the Komans, when they ſent the three Fabir Embaſſadors towards the 
Gals, 'who were entered into Tuſcany, and had laid ſiege to Clufuey. For the Cluſtans 
being belieged, ſent to the Romans to relieve them, and the Romans ſent to the French to 
require them in the name of the people of Rome, to withdraw their forces out of Tuſcany 3 
The Roman Embaſſadors arrived at the Army, but being better Scldiers than Orators, 


when 
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when the Armics came to engage, they = themſelves at the head of the Cluſians , to 
tight againſt the F rench, which being obſerved by the French, turn'd all their former hatred 
to the Twſeans, upon the Romans, which was much encreaſed after they had ſent Embaſſa- 
dors to complain of it at Rome, and to require that thoſe who had committed that fault, 
might be delivered up into their hands, to make fatisfaCtion for their offence. But inſtead 
of granting their demands, or puniſhing their delinquency themſelves, they were created 
Tribunes with Conſular authority. Which coming afterwards to the Ears of the French, 
finding thoſe perſons advanced, who onaghe rather to have been puniſhed , they interpre- 
ted it as done in affront to them, and being enflamed with anger and diſdain,they marched 
direly to Rome, affaulted and took it, all but the Capitol, which hapned to them for 
nothing, but that the Romans ( when their Embafſadors had contre jus gentium, fought 
againſt the French ) had been ſo far from doing them juſtice, that the ſaid Embaſſadors 
were advanced and preferred. For which reaſon, a Prince and Common-wealth is to 
take care that no ſuch injury be done, not only to a Nation, or Commonalty, but to auy 
particular perſon 3 for if a man be highly offended cither by a State, or private perſon, 
and has not the fatisfaQtion he defires, if it be in a Republick, he ceaſes not to purſue his 
revenge, though with the ruine of the State. If it be undera Monarchy , and he tinds 
himſelt touched in point of honcur, it he has the leaſt ſpark of generoſity in him , he 
will never be quiet till he be revenged, though with never ſo much prejudice to himſelf, 
of which caſe wecannot have an apter and truer example, than in Philip of Macedon, the 
Father of Alexander the great. Philip had in his Court a young Gentleman of very ex4 
quiſite beauty called Paſanias, with whom Attalns (a great favourite of the ſaid Phi- 
lips) was enamourcd 3 having tempted and ſolicited him many times to fſatisfic his paſſion, 
and found him always averſe, he reſolved to do that by force or ſurprize, which he could 
not do otherwiſe : To this purpoſe he made a ſolemn feaft, and invited Pawſanias, and 
ſeveral other great perſons - when they had filled themſelves well with their good cheer, 
he cauſed Paxſanias to be raken from the Table, and carricd toa private place, and not only 
fatishcd his own luſt, but cauſed him to be vitiated by ſeveral others. Panſanias com- 
plained heavily ro King Philip, who having kept him for ſome time in hopes of doing him 
juſtice, inſtead of performing, he advanced Attalns to the Government of a Province in 
Greece : Which Pauſanias relenting 3 in great anger that his adverſary againſt whom he 
had ſo long, and { carneſily ſolicited, ſhould now be preferred, he began to turn his in- 
; dignation upon the King, who had retuſed to right him, rather than upon the perſon who 
had done him the wrong : Inſomuch that the very morning his Daughter was married to 

Alexander of Epirus, as Philip was going to the Temple to celebrate the Nuptiality with 

his Son Alexander on one hand of hum, and his new Son in Law on the other, Pauſanias 

aſſaulted and flew him. This example is much like that of the Romans, and is to: be ob- 

ſ{crved by any man that governs 3 who is never to deſpiſe any body ſo as not to believe but 

, he who is injured will revenge himſclt ſometime or other, though with never ſo much 

| danger and detriment to himſelf. 


———————————_— 


p—— 


C H A P. XXIX, 


———————— A ts 


Fortune caſis a miſt before peoples eyes, when ſhe would not have 
them oppoſe her deſigns. 


F the courſe of humane affairs be conſidered, it will appear, that many accidents ariſe, 
againſt which the Heavens do not ſuffer us to provide : And when this hapned at 
Rome, where there was ſo much Virtue, and Piety, and Order, well may it happen more 
frequently in thoſe Citics and Provinces where there are no ſuch things to be found. And 
becauſe the place is remarkable,to ſhow the influence which the Heavens have upon humane 
affairs, Titus Livius has diſcourſed of it largely and efficaciouſly, telling us, That the Stars 
to make us ſcnlible of their power, firſt diſpoſed the ſaid Fabii (who were ſent Embaſſa- 
dors to the French) to fight as aboveſaid, to the end that upon that occation , they might 
make War upon Kome. In the next place, they beſotted the Romans fo, as they did no- 
thing worthy of the nanie of Romans in order to their defence, having baniſhed Camilius 
(the only pcrſon capable of ſtanding them in fiead) ro Ardes. Again, when the French 
were upon their march towards Rome, thoſe who to repel the inroads of the Volſci, and 
other bordering Enemies, had made DiQators many times, and with very good ſuccels, 
made none upon the approach of the French. They were ſo flow likewiſe, and ſo remiſs in 
the 


ad 
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the railing oft Men, and fo tedious in furniſhing them with Arms , that they could ſcarce 

draw out any conſiderable force -againit them , till the Enemy was as far as the River 

Alia which is within ten miles of Komez and when their Army was come thither, it was 

not encamped by the Tribunes with the utual diligence and diſcretion, they having neither 

choſen a good place, nor drawn their line, nor tortitied themſelves with Trenches, nor 

Stoccadoes as formerly, nor done any _\ tor their ſecurity, cither humane, or divine : 

When they came to tight, they drew up their men ſo awkwardly and untowardly , that 

ncither Soldier nor Officer did any thing worthy of the Diſcipline of the Romans, (© that 

the Battc! was loſt without any effuſion of Blood , the Romans running, at the very firſt 

charge, the greateſt part of them to Veii , the reſt to Rome, and in (uth conſternation, 

that they fled directly to the Capitol before they went home totheir houſes. So that the 

Sen1at without ſo much as thinking to defend their City, any more than the reſt , never 

cauſed the Gates to be ſhut, but part of them fled away, and part into the Capitol. There, 

it is true they began to obſerve better orders than before, and managed things with leſs 

confuſion 3 They diſcharged alFthoſe that were unſerviceable , and furniſhed themſelves 

with what proviſion they could get, that they might be able to hold out. The greateſt 

partof thoſe uſeleſs people which were turn'd out of the Capitol, as old Men, Women, 

and Children, fled into the Neighbouring Cities 3 the reſt continued in Rome, and were - 
a prey to the French, So that it a man ſhould have read their Exploits in former 

times, and comparcd them with their actions then, he would not have believed them to be 

the ſame people 3 and Titms Livixs gives the reaſon after he had deſcribed all the diſorders 

aforcfaid in theſe words, Adeo obcecat animos fortuna, cnm vim ſuam ingruentem refringi 

non pult, $6 ſtrangely does fortune blind other people, when ſhe would not be obſtrutted in 

ber deſigns , and there can be nothing more truce. Wherefore men are not ſo much to be 

blamed or commended for their adverſity or proſperity 3 for it is frequently ſeen, ſome are 

hurricd toruine, and others advanced to great honour by the ſwing and impulſe of their 

fate, wiſdom availing lictle againſt the misfortunes of the one, and folly as little againſt 

the felicity of the other. When fortune deligns any great matter , ſhe makes choice of , 
ſome man of ſuch courage and parts, as isable to diſcern when ſhe preſents him with an 

occaſion : and fo on the —"a 7 a when ſhe intends any great deſtruction, ſhe has her 
Inſtruments ready to puſh on the wheel, and affiſt to her deſigns; and if there be any 

man capable of obſtructing them in the leaſt, ſhe cither rids him out of the way , or 

deprives him of all authority, and leaves him without any faculty to do good. And 

this is abundantly cleared by this place, where Fortune, to amplific Rome, and bring it 

to that Grandeur to which it arrived afterwards 3 thought fit to debaſe it, (as we ſhall 

ſhow at large in the beginning of our third Book) but would not utterly deſtroy it : 

For which rcaſon, though ſhe permitted Camilus to be baniſhed, ſhe would not ſuffer 

him to be killed 3 though ſhe let Rome be taken,” ſhe preſerved the Capitol : Though ſhe 

intimidated the Romans, and would ſuffer them to do nothing wiſely tor the ſafety of the 

City, yet the lcft them ſomuch wiſdom as ſecured the Capitol. : That Rome might be 
taken, ſhe cauſed the greateſt part of the Army that was defeated upon the Alia, to regjge 
to Veii, thereby cutting off all ways for the defence of Rome : But in the mid{t of her 
Caxcer, when the ſeem'd in ſuch haſte, and ſo impatient of its deſtruction, the prepared 
every thing that was neceſſary for its preſervation 3 having conveyed a good Army to Veii, 
and Camillus to Ardea, that oncongain they might make head under a General whoſe repu- 
tation was never ſully'd with the ignominy of ſuch a loſs, but ſtood clear and entire for 
the recovery of his Country : And here we might bring ſtore of modern examples to 
prove what is ſaid, were not this ſufficient without them. Yet this1 ſhall affert again (and 
by the occurrences in all Hiſtory there is nothing more true) That men may fecond their 
fortune. not reliſt it 3 and follow the order of her deſigns, but by no means defeat them: 
Nevertheleſs men are not wholly to abandon themſelves, becauſe they know not her end ; 
for her ways being unknownand-irregular, may poſſibly be at laſt for our good z, ſo that 
we are always to hope the beſt, and that hope is to preſerve us in whatever troubles or 


dittrefles we ſhall fall. 


CHAP, # 
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CHAP. XXX. 


Princes and Republicks that are truly magnificent, do not make their Leagues 
and Alliances with Money, but by their virtue, repmtation, and force. 


He Romans were beſieged in the Capitol , and though they were in expectation of 
relief from Veii and Camillus, yet Famine conſtraining them, they propoſed a par. 
ley with the French, and were to pay a certain Sum of _ for their liberty » The Arti. 
cles were fign'd, all things concluded, and Commiſſioners ſent in to receive the Money, 
when on a ſudden Camiliw appears with his Army, as if fortune had done it (ſays Lyy) 
Ut Romani auro redempti non viverent. That it might not be ſaid the Romans bad ever 
been ranſom'd : Which point is not only obſervable in this place, but in the whole progreſs 
of the affairs 'of that Common-wealth, where it may be ſeen that they never got Town, 
nor never made Peace with their Money 3 whatever they did, was bravely, and with their 
Arms, which I think is more than can be ſaid of any other State in the world. One of 
the great marks of the puiſſance of this Common-wealth , was the manner of her livin 
with her Neighbors. When things are ſo managed in a Government, that the Neighbory 
purchaſe its amity, and make themſelves its Penhoners 3 *tis a certain lign of the tency 
of that Government : Brit when the Neighbors on the contrary receive Money from it, 
*is as infallible a ſign of its weakneſs. If one reads the Roman Hiſtory, he ſhall tind the 
Maſiilians, the Edui, the Khodianr, Hiero of Siracuſe, and Maſſiniſſa, as they were Neigh- 
bors, ſo they were Tributaries to the Romanz, contributing to their expences, and Taxcs 
as there was occalion , without expetation of any other recompence, but proteQion. 
Where a Prince or Common-wealth is weak, it is otherwiſe, as it appeared by our own 
City of Florence, which in former times when it was in its greateſt reputation, paid annual 
ſtipends to moſt of the little Governments in Romania , belides what was received by the 
Perugians, Caſtellans, and all their other Neighbors; whereas had it been firong, and 
well Armed, it would have been quite otherwiſe, and all the reſt would have given Fls. 
rence Money for her prote&tion. Nor were the Florentines ſingular in this caſe, the Vene- 
tians did the fame, and ſo did the King of France, who notwithſtanding the greatneſs of 
his Kingdom, was tributary to the Swizzers, and the King of Exgland, whictr proceeded 
from his having diſarmed the people, and preferring a preſent unity of ſqueezing 
them, and avoiding an imaginary danger, before the doing thoſe things > ih might have 
ſecured his State, and made it happy for ever 3 which practice though for ſome time it may 
produce quiet and repoſe, yet the end is troubles, and loſſes, and ruine without remedy, 

It would be too tedious torecount how often the Florentines, the Venetians, and the 
Kingdom of France have bought off their Wars, and ſubmitted to ſuch diſhonorable terms, 
as the Romans could never be brought to but once. It would be too tedious to recount 
how many Towns the Florentines, and the Venetians have bought with their Money, which 
have bcen the occaſion of great diſorders afterwards, and prov'd that what is gotten by 
gold, is not to be kept with iron. 

This point of generolity, and this manner of living the Romans obſerved very pun- 
Quually whillt they were free 3 but after they fell under the Government of Emperors, and 
thoſe Emperors grew bad, they began to degenerate too, and prefer the ſhadow before the 
Sun. They began to be Pentionaries firſt to the Parthians, then to the Germans, aud by 
degrees to all their Neighbors, which was the firſt ſtep to the ruine of that great Empire 3 
and all theſe inconveniences proceeged from the diſarming of the people, and negleQing 
to train them up to Military Diſcipline, from whence a greater miſchiet does ariſe zand that 
is, That the nearer the Enemy approaches, the weaker, and more unable he finds you; 
and therefore not being ltrong enough of your ſelf to repel the Enemy from your borders, 
you are forced to pay tribute to your Neighbors to undertake it for you 3 which being to 
be raiſcd and extorted from your Subjects, renders them more feeble and impotent. By 
which means it happens ſometimes that thoſe States which are in this condition , may per- 
haps make {ome little refiftance upon the Frontiers, but if the Enemy paſſes that, all is 
gone without remedy. But all this is diſorderly, and unnatural 3 for as nature in all ani- 
mals has fortitied the vital and principal, and not extream parts of the body, becauſe the 
body can ſubliſt without the one, but not without the other. So *tis in all Governments, 

he heart and center js to be fortified, rather than the Frontiers : But this was very ill 
obſerved by the Florentines , for whenever an Enemy had paſt our borders, and took his 
way towards the City, there was no body in a condition to oppoſe him. It was the ſame 
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with the Venetians not many years ſince, and had not their City been as it were ſwadled 
with the Sea, it had been certainly deſtroyed. This indeed has not been ſeen fo frequent- 
ly in France, becaulc it is ſo.great a King and too ſirong for moſt of its neighbours ; 
nevertheleſs when in the year 1513 they were invaded by the Engliſh, the whole Kingdom 
trembled, and the Kingof , France himſelf, and many others were of opinion, that if he 
loſt one Bartel, the whole Kingdom was gone. With the Romans it was quite contrary z 
the nearer the enemy approached the City, the ſtronger he found it : this was evident in 
Hanibal's invaſion, though he had torc'd his way into [taly, fought three great Battels-with 
the Romans, and beat them in every one, though they had loſt ſo many brave Souldiers 
and Officers,yet they were not only able to continue the War,but to conquer them atlaſt, 8& 
all by fortifying the Mart & center of their Country,and leaving the extremities to ſhift for 
themſelves: for the vitals and fundamentals of their State was the People of Rome, the 
Country vf the Latins, the neighbouring Cities that were in League; and their Colonies 
from whence they drew ſo many Souldiers as were able to fight, and entertain the whole 
World. And this Hanno the cap. ye ungcrſtood very well : for when after the Bat- 
tel at Cannas Hannibal ſent Mago to Carthage to give them an account- of the particu- 
lars of the Victory, Mago having exceedingly magnified the exploits of his Brother, and 
debaſed the Condition of the Romans, Hanno interrupted him, and enquir'd whether any 
of the Roman Cities, or any of their Confederates had revolted ?, whether any of their 
Senators were come in to Hanibal ? or whether they had ſent any Embaſſadors to him to 
treat? and when Mago denied that any thing of all this had paſſed, Hanno replyed, Hoſftium 
ergo multum ſupereſt ,,& bellum tam integrum habemus , atq, babuimus qua die Annibal 
Italiam eft ingreſſics * There is work enough bebind, and the War is as entire as when Hanibal 
paſſed firſt into Italy. It is apparent therefore, both by what is ſaid in this Chapter, and 
what has been (id often before, that there is great difference betwixt the preſent and an- 
cient methods of the Romans; and if we ſcrioufly. conlider it, we thall not wonder that 
ſo many Towns are taken and loſt, arid fo many Governmenty ſubverted, as we have ſeen 
in our days: for where diſcipline is negle&ed, and military virtue laid afide, all things are 
committed wholly"to Fortune, which being various and unconſtant, produces various mu- 
tations 3 and this vicifſitude and unconſtancy - of affairs will continue till ſome excellent 
perſon ariſes to reſtore the ancient diſcipline, and reſtrain fortune from giving ſuch eviden- 
ces of. her power every hour of the day. 


LR ——_—_ 
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CHA P. XXXL. 


How dangerous it is to believe Exiles too far. 


Think it not amis in this place to ſhew how much it imports all perſons not to give too 

much credit to thoſe who are baniſhed, for many times they are but the practices and 
ſtratagems of Princes and States. We have a memorable example of their inconſtancy in 
Livy, though ſomething improper. When Alexander the Great paſſed into Aſie with his 
Army, Alexander of Epirus his Kinſman and Unckle paſſed with another into Italy, invi- 
ted by the Exiles of Lwxcca, who put him in hopes that by their means he ſhould be Maſter 
of that whole Province: but when he was come into Italy, inſtead of aſſiſting him, they 
conſpir'd againſt him, and ſlew him, upon promiſe of indempnity, and reſtitution of their 
Eſtates. From whence we may learn what faith is to be given to ſuch as are baniſhed out 
of their own Country : for as to their engagements, they are nothing 3 it is not to be 
doubted but when ever they can return by any other means, they will leave you, and be- 
take themſelves to any body elſe, notwithſtanding any promiſe or engagement to you z and 
that which makes their promiſes and confidence the leſs to be truſted, is, becauſe their ex- 
treme paſſion and deſire to come home, make them believe many things that are impoſſible, 
and pretend many things that they do not believe : ſo that betwixt what they believe, and 
what they pretend, they feed you with fair hopes; but if you depend upon them, you are 
undone, your expence is all loſt, and your whole enterprize miſcarries3 I ſhall only give you 
an inſtance in the aforeſaid Alexander, and Themiſtocles the Athenian ; Themiſtocles being 
in rebellion againſt the Athenians, fled into Afia to Darins, whom he ſolicited with large 
promiſes to an expedition into Greeer, Darins was perſwaded, and paſſed into Greece, but 
Themgfto:les being unable to make his roms good, cither for ſhame of what he had done, 
or fear of puniſhment for what he had not, he poiſoned himſelf; and if Themiftocles a man 
of that Excellence and Virtue could delude the King, nd promiſe more than or wary 
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; re arc to be truſted, who having no ſuch thing to reſtrain them, give 
ths wholly _ paſſion and deſires? Princes .therefore and States ought to 
be very tender of undertaking any enterprize upon the encouragement of an Exile, for 
hey ſeldom ſucceed. And becauſe it ſeldom happens that Towns are taken by intelligence 
within, I ſhall diſcourſe of it in my next Chapter, and add what variety of ways the Romans 
uſed to come by their Conqueſts. - 
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C H A Þ . XXXII, | . 
How many ſeveral ways the Romans uſed to Conquer their Towns, 


He Romans being a martial people, ang given wholly to war, they conſidercd every 
T ins very diligently that might any ways conduce to che facilitating their deſigns 
whether it was matter of charge, or any thing elſe: for this reaſon they ſeldom attempted 
any Town by the way of ſiege, becauſe they thought the expence and incommodity of 
that way would be mgre than could be recompenced by the taking it 3 fo as they never 
tricd that whilſt there was any other hopes3 and in all their great Wars, there are but very 
few examples of any long Leaguers by them. The ways which they took were common- 
ly cither by ſtorm, or ſurrender : when they took a Town by ſtorm, it was cicher by open 
force, or ſiratagem. Open force was when they made their attaque without battering the 
walls, which they called | wrbem cum Garona, To begirt a Town, becauſe they drew 
their whole Army round the Town, and fell on in all quarters, and in this manner it hap- 
pened ſometimes that they carried very conſiderable places at one Storm, as when Scipio 
took new Carthage in Spain., If this way was incffeQual, they battered down the walls 
with their Rams, and other engines of War. Sometimes they min'd, and centred the 
Towns under ground, as they did at Veii 3 ſometimes that they might hight with the enem 
nag terms, they built wooden Towers, or raiſed Mounts to the of the 
from whence they might plague and moleſt them within their Works. The beſieged were 
in moſt danger in the tirſt caſe upon a general aſſault, for their walls were to be made good 
in all places at once, and it fell out may times, that there were not men enough to ſupply 
and reljeve all parts; or if they had men enough to do that, they were not all of an equal 
courage, and when any gave ground, the whole Town was like to be loſt, and by this means 
that way was often ſuccesful. When this way miſcarricd, they ſeldom fate down before a 
Town, or went formally to beleaguer it, becauſe it could not be done but with greater ha- 
zard to their Army, for their quarters being to be extended, and their guards roundabout 
the Town, they muſt of necetlity be thinner and weaker in ſome places, and unfble to 
make any conhderable oppoſition, if the enemy ſhould make any conliderable eruption, fo 
that the ſudden and brisk way. was prefer'd : when their walls were battered with their 
Engines, thoſe who were in the Town defended themſelves much as we do now againſt 
great Guns, by repairing their breaches as well as they could. Their way of defeating 
their mines was by countermining, and oppoling themſelycs perſonally againſt the enemy, 
or diſturbing them with their inventions, as particularly, putting of feathers, and oils, and 
other ſtinking ituff into barrels of wood, they ſet them on firc, and then tumbled them 
among the enemy, that what with the fire, the ſmoak, and the ſtench, they might not be 
able to endure them : their Towers of wood, they deſtroyed commonly by throwing firc 
into them ; and then for the mounts which were raiſcd againſt the walls, their way was to 
dig under the walls,& fteal away their carth, or by looſening the foundations of the mount, 
efll it all fell to the ground. But theſe ways of taking a Town are not long to be tricd3 
if they carrricd it not quickly, they raiſed their fiege, and ſought out ſorve other way of 
proſecuting the War, as Scipio did when he went over into Africk,, for having aſſaulted 
Utica, without any ſucceſs, he altred his Counſels, raiſed his Siege, and addrefſed himſelf 
wholly to the bringing the Carthaginian Army to an ement z yet ſometimes they 
continued their Sicge, as they did at Veii, Carthage, and YT ſalem : as to their way of 
taking of Towns by fraud and intelligence, (as took Paleopolisr) the Romans and 
others attempted many places after that manner, but they ſeldom ſucceeded; for thoſe ſecret 
correſpondencies are eahily diſcovered,and the leaſt diſcovery ſpoils the whole deſign, becauſe 
the confpiracy is commonly diſcovered before it comes'to execution, it either being unpraci- 
cable in it felt, or betrayed by the inhi of ſome of the Conſpirators, there being a necel- 
ity ot mecting and difeourſing with ſach perſons, as it is not lawful to diſcourſe with but 
upon 
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upon ſome ſpecious occaſion; But ſuppoſe it be not diſcovered in the management, there 
arc ſo many difkculties in putting it into aGion, that it is almoſt impoſſble to overcome 
them for if you come too ſoon, or too late, all is ſpoiled : if any noiſe be made, (as by 
the geeſe in the Capitol) the leaſt diſorder, the leaſt errgr or miſtake deſtroys the whole 
enterprize- Beſides, theſe things being executed in the night, the darkneb firikes a-ter« 
ror into. the inſtruments, and the more,becauſe they are commonly uriacquainted with the 
place or people which they are to attaque, and therefore cvery little noiſe or. accident is 
ſufficient to confound them, and every trifling imagination will make them turn their 
backs 3 but no body was ſo: daring and ſuccesful in theſe fraudulent and noQurnal defi 

as Aratus Sicionins, though in the day-time he was but like other men, which was rather 
from ſome ſecret virtue in him, than any excellence in the way. And' as tothe taking of . 
Towns by ſurrender, they either ſurrender freely, or by force. When they do it. freely; 
it is done out of ſome extfinſick neceſſity, (as when Capwe furrendred to the Romans, for 
fear of falling into the hands of the Samnites ) or elſe out of defire to be well governed, 
as being taken with the adminiſtration of that Prince to whom they ſurrender; and thus 
it was with the Khodians, the Maſſilians, and other Cities which gave themſelves up 
to the Romans upon no other inducement, but that they might live more happily under 
the Roman Laws, and be under a better Conſtitution. But there are many Cities which 
ſurrender by force, which force proceeds cither from the fatigues and calgmities of a te- 
dious Sicge, or from continual excurſions and depredations to which they are ſubje& 3 
and againtt which they have no other-way to ſecure themſelves. And then all the ways 
we have mentioned, the Romans made more uſe of this, carrying on their wars with 
their neighbours 450 years together, in this manner for the molt part; for though they 
tried all the other, they found this the more profitable and ſafe. In Sieges there is delay 
and loſs of time, in ſtorms, hazard and danger3 and uncertainty in conſpixacies: but 
in bringing things to a Battel, it has been ſeen that by beating the enemies Army , 
they have got a whole Kingdom -in a day, whereas an obſtinate Town has coft them 
ſeveral years. 


CH A P. XXXIII 


How the Romans wpon any Expedition, gave their Generals 
general Commitſions, 


Am of opinion, that to read the Hiſtory of Livy, with any profit and advantage 
we muſt conlider not only the ations, but the whole means and proceſs both of 
the People and Senate of Rome. Among other things , it is very remarkable with 
what authority they inveſted their Conſuls, Diftators and Generals of their Armies , 
and it was ſo great, that the Senate reſerved to it (elf only the power of making 
Peace, or new Wars as they ſaw occaſion 3 all the reſt was left to the diſcretion of 
the Conſul, who might fight , or not tight, aſſault this Town or that Town as he 
pleaſed, without any contradiQion. 

This may be proved by many examples, but more eſpecially by what hapned in an Ex- 
pedition againit the Tuſcans ; for Fabins the Conſul _—_ defeated the enemy at Sutri, 
reſolving to pals the Forreſt of Gimina with his Army, and invade Tuſcany, he was (o far 
from recciving Orders from the Senate, or conſulting them in the butineſs, that he gave: 
them not the leaſt notice, though the War was to be removed into another Country, and 
like to be very dangerous which appeared by the reſolution of the Senate in that very 
caſe; for having heard of his Victory at Swtri, and apprehending that he might fall upon 
ſuch counſels, and paſs his Army into Twſcany, thorow that dangerous Forreſt, they ſenc 
two Embaſſadors to him to adviſe him from that Expedition but they came too late, 
for he was gone before, and having, over-run the whole Country, and routed the enemy, 
inſtead of hindering his deſign, the Embaſſadors went back with the news of his Victory. 
This cutiom of the Romany, if it be ſeriouſly conſidered, will be found to be very ſolid and 
wiſe. For ſhould the Scnate have been conſulted by their Generals upon every particular 
occaſion, and have expected all their Orders from them, it would have made their Gene» 
rals leſs cirxcumſpeR, and vigorous, becauſe the honour of the Victory would not accrew 
totally ro them, but they muſt participate with the Senate. Beſides, the Senate underſtood 


very well that Fortune is variots, and that many accidents and advantages happen which 
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ligion and Juſtice, which were ſuperannuated and decayed, as appears very plain by the 
deſcription of their _—_— againſt the French, in which it is declared by Titzs I diving, 
that-upon the marching out of their Army, and inveſting their Tribunes with Conſular 
power, they —_ no religious ceremony : at the fame time they not only refuſed tg 
corre the three Fabii contra jus gentium had fought againſt the French, but &reated 
them Tribunes. \ And it.js cafily to be preſum'd that they made lefs account of tHe good 
Laws and Conſtitutions ordained by Romulxs and other wiſe Princes, than was reaſonable 
and (perhaps) neceſſary-to preſerve the liberty of their State. This foreign invaſion hap. 
ned to them therefore, that all the obſolete Laws of that City might be revived, and that 
the people might be e that it was neceſſary not only to maintain Religion and Jaſtice, 
but to reſpe& their Citizens, and eſteem their virtue above the advantages which they 
ſcemed to want, for want of their aſſiſtance. And it fell out exadly, for Rome was no 
ſooner taken, but they began to renew the Orders of their old Religion : they puniſhed the 
Fabii who had fought-againſt the Law of Nations, aftd conceived fo great a value for 
Camillis, that the Senate and People both laid afide their old animofity, and plac'd the 
whole burden cf the Common-wealth upon his lingle ſhoulders. *Tis neceſſary therefore 
(as was ſaid before) that men which live together under a Government, be often reminded 
by theſe exterior or interior accidents. The interior way is when there is a Law which 
takes an agcount of #4 people in, that Corporations or elſe when there is, fome excellent 
perſon among them who by his vittuous example does the ſame thing , ſo that this happi- 
neſs reſults to a Common-wealth either by the virtue of ſome great perſon, or the autho- 
rity of ſome Law. _ And as to this laſt, the Orders which reduc'd the Cohmmon-wealth to- 
wards its firſt principles, were the Tribunes of the people, the Cenſors and all the other 
Laws againſt the ambition and inſolence of man 3 which Laws have need to be revived 
and quickned by the virtue of ſome Citizen, who with great courage and generoſity (hall 
put them in execution in deſpight/ of all the power of the -delinqtents- - The mot re- 
markable executions before the taking of Rome by the French, were the death of Brutzs 
his Sons, the puniſhment of the Decem-viri, the execution of Sp. Melius : after the City 
was ſack'd by the French, the moſt conſiderable were the death of Manlixs Capitoliner, the 
death of the Son of Manlixs Torquatys, the proſecution of Papirins Curſor again(t Fabins 
the Maſter of his Horſe, and the' accuſation againſt Scipio ; which things being extraordi- 
nary, were the more remarkable, and when ever atiy of them hapned, they reminded the 
people of their beginning, and that they were to live according to Law. But when theſe 
examples began to be more rare, men took occaſion to grow worſe, and their exorbitan- 
cies were with more danger and tumult; for if in ten years ſpace no examples be made, 
nor no execution done, people begin to forget and deſpiſe the Laws, and unleſs ſomething 
happens that may remember them of the puniſhments, and infuſe ſomething of fear into 
them, the Delinquents will grow ſo numerous that it will be dangerous to puniſh chem. 
To this purpoſe they who governed the State of Florence from the year 1434 to the year 
1494 were wont to ſay, that it was neceſſary every five years to review the State; for other- 
wiſe it would be very hard to maintain it: They call'd reviewing the State, reducing the 
people to the ſame terror and awe, as they had upon them of old, when every man was 
puniſhed according to his crime, let his quality be what it would. But when the memory 
of theſe puniſhments are loſt, and ſuffered to go to decay, men take the confidence to at- 
tempt any thing, and ſpeak ill of whom they. pleaſe, againſt which no remedy is fo proper 
as reducing them towards their firſt principles, which is to be done by the example of ſome 
excellent perſon, inciting you to ſuch executions, without dependance upon any Law ; and 
they are many times of ſo great reputation, that men deſire to imitate them, and 
bad men are aſhamed to live contrary to them. Thoſe who in Rome liv'd after this man- 
ner were Horatins Cocles, Scevola, Fabritins, the two Decii, Regulus Atfllins and ſors 
others, whoſe rare and virtuous examples had the ſame effe&t in Rome, that good Laws, 
and good Cuſtoms would have had 3 and if every ten years ſome of thoſe examples or 
Executions aforeſaid had hapned in that City, the minds and manners of the people could 
never have been ſo corrupted, but as thoſe virtuous exampl.s, and heroick puniſhmenes 
grew ſeldom, and ſcarce, fo corruption began to multiply, for after Regslzs his time, there 
was not = ſuch example to be ſeen though the two Cato's ſucceeded, yet there was 
fuck great diſtance betwixt them, that their examples could do but little good, eſpecially 
the laſt of the Cato*s, who finding the greateſt part of the City debauched, could not work 
any conliderable reformation upon them. And fo much for Civil Governments 3 as to 
the conſervation of Sets, the ſame renovation is neceMſary, as may appear by the example 
of the Roman Keligion, which would doubtleſs have been loſt before this, had it not been 
reduced towards its firſt principle by St. Frencis and St. Dominick; who by their poreny, 
an 
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and prevailed that the looſneſs and depravity of the Prelates and Cardinals did not ruine it; 
for men oy rk in that indigence and povertyz by confelling their fins to- them, 
and hearing them preach, they began to learn meeknels, and charity, and obedience; nor 
to upbraid people by their vices, but ro leave them to God, whereas their lives muft neceſ- 
farily be bad, who neither ſee nor feel whar puniſhment is. So then it-is this renovation 
and reduction to its firſt principles, that has, and does till maintain our wr pr And as 
to Kingdoms, they as well as Common-wealths have occaſion to reform, and reduce as the 
other 3 which courſe has been of no ſmall advantage to the Kingdom of France; for thar 
Kingdom living under Laws and Cuſtoms more than any other,the ſaid Laws and Cuſtoms 
are preſerved and executed by Parliaments, and eſpecially by that of Paris, which revives 
them every time it makes out proceſs gain any great» Perſon, or oppoſes the King in its 
arreſts : and hitherto it has preſerv'd it ſelf by its ſeverity againit Delinquents, without re- 

d to the greatneſs of their quality, whereas ſhould they paſs uopunithed, they would 
multiply ſo faſt, that they would become mcorrigible ju a ſhort time, and not to be reforard 
but with the diſorder, if not the diſſolution of the whole Government. We may con- 
clude therefore, that there is no fater way of preſerving a Commion-wealth, Kingdom or 
Se, than by reforming and reducing them to their primitive reputation, which js to be 
done rather by good Laws, and examples at home, than foreign force'3 for though that 
way be effeQtual ſometimes, (as it was in Rome) yet it is ſo uncertain and dangerous, it is 


not tobe deſired. And to demonſtrate how much particular examples have conduced to' 


the grandeur of Rome, and what great effect they have wrought, I ſhall make them the 
ſubje& of my diſcourſe in this third Book 3 and although among them ſome great exam- 
ples might be produced, which have been exhibited by Kings, yet Hiftory having ſpoken 
of them ſo largely, I ſhall paſs them by without —— of them but what be- 
longs to their own private advantage. And begin with Bratz the Father of the liberty 
of the Romans, 


CHAP. IL 
"Tis the part of 4 wiſe man ſometianes to pretend himſelf a fool. 


pe, * 


peace 

et it is probable by his ways of proceeding, that he did |, that thereby he might be leſs un- 
er the obſervation of the Kings, and have fairer advantage of expelling them, and de- 
Hvering his Country, when occaſton ſhould be offered. And that chis was in his thoughts, 
may BEprefumed from his interpretation of the Oracle of Apollo, to which when the Tar- 
|; ir'd to underftand which of them ſhould ſucceed in the Government, it being, 


Tfwercd that the Government ſhould come to him who fielt kiſſed his Mother, the Fer - 
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and Chriſtian-like examples revived it in the minds of men, where it wes almoſt effaced; 
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enough to ſay, Lexpet nothing, I defire neither honour nor preferment, I had rather liye 
gt cale, without any+:controyerly or trouble, for thoſe ſayings are oftner heard than be. 
licved :. nor can gxeat-men,if they did really deſire it,coutinue in that condition, becauſe no 
body believes them,and no body will ſuffer them. A man is therefore rather to play the fool 
like Brutzs, and he docs it abundantly that flatters/and applauds every thing his Prince ſees, 
or ſpeaks, or does, how contrary {ocver it be to his own ju t and mind. And as Bra. 
tus was wiſe in pretending that folly, till occaſion was 0 tor the dcliverance of his 
Country, ſo he was a ſevere aſſertor of its liberty, when obtained, of which ſeverity we 
ſhall ſpeak in the next Chapter. 
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CHAP. IL 


The liberty newly acquired, could not have been preſerved, bitt by the execution 
of Brutus bis Sons. 


He ſeverity of Brutus in maintaining that liberty which he had procur'd in Rome, was 
= fon leſs neceſſary than profitable. *Tis an example well worthy to be tranſmitted to 
poſterity, to ſee a Father fitting in judgment upon his Sons, and not only ſentence them 
to death, but be preſent, and a ſpeRator of their, execution. But ſo it is decreed, and it 
will be found ſo by all that are converſant in Antiquity, that upon any alteration of Go- 
vernment, (whether from better to worſe, or worſe to better, it is the ſame thing) it is 
neceſlary ſevere example ſhould be made of ſomebody that oppoſed it, if you detire the 
new form thould be preſerved. In ſhort, this I affirm, that , whoever ſers up a Tyranny, 
cannot\hope to maintain it, but by cutting off Brut#s, and whoever ſets up a free State, is 
as unlike to continue it, but by taking off Brztzs his Sons 3 and of this we have diſcourſed 
{o largely before, there is no need of enlarging here, I ſhall add only one example which 
hapned in our Country and times. Piero Soderini having reſtored the liberty of Florence, 
believed that by his patience and moderation he could have mollified their minds, who like 


the Sons of Brutxs were impatient of reviving the old tyranny again. But he was highly . 


miſtaken,and ſo much the more to blame,by how much he was a wiſe man, and knew well 
enough that there was a neceſſity of removing ſuch perſons as by their arabition oppoſed 
themſelves againſt himzyet though there was a ueceſſity to do it,& he had fo fair an occaſion, 
he let it paſs, never made uſe of it: for beſides that, he believed his patience & good nature 
would have wrought upon ſome, and his munificence and bounty upon others (as he often 
declared among his friends) he had an opinion,that to make a ſtout & vigorous oppoſition 
againſt his enemies, it would be neceſſary for him to- take upon him an extraordinary 
authority, which would not only be a breach of the Laws, but of the civil equality of the 
City : and if he ſhould aſſume ſuch a power, and perhaps exerciſe # well himſelf, yet the 
peoplewould be ſo terrified thereby, that after his death they would never agr the 
making their Gonfaloniere for life, which office he thought fit to have augmented and 
maintained : this conſideration, though wiſe and good in it ſelf, was not prudent at that 
time, becauſe we are never to entertain a preſent miſchiet in hopes of a future good, cſpe- 
cially when, for ought we know, that may be oppreſt by that miſchief: he ought ra- 
ther to have had a care that the end of his intentions might have appeared ſor the good 
and benefit of his Country, and not out of any particular ambition 3 and to have provi- 
ded that whoever ſucceeded him afterwards in his dignity, ſhould not be able to employ 
that authority to the ruine of the State, which he was forc'd to take upon him to preſerve 
it. But the good man was miſtaken in his firſt opinion, as not underſtanding that the ma- 
lice of mankind is not to be extinguithed with time, nor appeaſed with preſents 3 for could 
he have imitatcd the ſeverity of Brutzs, he had preſerved his own dignity, and the liberty 
of the State. Burt as it is a difficult thing to e the liberty of a State, ſo it is no lcls 
difficult to preſerve the authority of a King, as ſhall be ſhewn in the ngxt Chapter. 
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CHAP. IV. 


A Prince is never ſafe in his new Conqueits, whilſt they are in bein wiew*: 
he diſpe{{eſſed. i : 


= death of Tarquinizs Priſcut by the ſons of Ancxs, and the death of Servins Tallut 
by Tarquinizs Superbus ſhews how dangerous it is to difpoſſeſs 'any man of a King- 
dom, and ſuffer him to live, - though you endeavour by all means poſſible to cares him. 


Tarquinins Priſcus thought his Title unqueſtionable, being made King by the _— and - 
indige_ 


confirmed by the Senate 3 nor could it enter into his thoughts that the malice 
nation of the Sons of Arcs ſhould be fo great, as to keep them from ſubmitting to that, 
wherewith the whole City of Rome was contented. Servins Tullus was miſtaken in the- 


ſame manner, in thinking with new favours and obligations to have pacified the Sons of - 


Tarquin. So that from the firſt example, a Prince may take warning, and not delude him- 
ſelf with an opinion he is ſafe, whilſt any of them are living whom he difpoſſeſſed ; 'and 
from the ſecond he may inform himſelf that old injuries are never cancelled by-new fa-/ 
vours, eſpecially it the favours be not equivalent to the injury. And without doubt Ser- 
vins Tullus was ill adviſed to believe p an the Sons of Tarquin would be content to be his- 
Sons-in-Law, when it was their due to be his King, And this ambition, and impaticnce to 

overn, is ſo great and inſatiable in mankind, that it not only affects thoſe perſons who 

ave ſome right and expeQation to govern, but thoſe likewiſe who in reaſon can have no 
ſuch expectancy, as in the example of, Twlis the Daughter of Servixs, but marricd to one 
of the Tarquins : which Twllia was fo enflamed with a defire of governing, that not con- 
tented with being a King's Daughter, tranſported with rage, contrary to all filial duty and 
affection, ſhe incited her Husband againſt her Father, and forc*d him into a conſpiracy, not 
only againſt his Kingdom, but Life, Whereas if Tarquinizs Priſcus and Servins Tullins 


had known how to have ſecured themſelves againſt thoſe they had ſupplanted, they had + 


neither loſt their Kingdoms nor Lives. But Tarquinizs Superbus was expell'd for not ob- 
ſerving the Laws and Practices of the ancient Kings his Predeceffors, as hall appear in the 
next Chapter. | 
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CHAP. .V. | 


[ 
How a King may loſe his Kingdom, though he comes to it by inheritance. » 


T Arquinins Superbus ſeemed to have ſecure poſſeſſion of the Kingdom upon the death of 


Servizs Twllins, who dying without heirs, left him nothing of that trouble and vexa- | 


tion which his Predcceſſors encountred. For although the way by which he came to the 
Government was irregular and abominable z nevertheleſs had he followed the ſteps of 
his Predeceſſors, and obſerved their old rules, he would not have run himſelf fo fatally ini 
to the diſpleaſure of the Senate and People, nor have provoked them to have been fo di- 
ligent in his expullion. Nor is it to be believed that his Son Sextxs his deflowring of 
Lucretia was the chict cauſe that he loſt his Kingdom, but -his infraftion of the Laws, his 
tyranny, his uſurpation upon the Senatc, and his ingrofling all authority to himſelf : fot 
he had brought things to that paſs, that thoſe affairs which were formerly debated pub- 
lickly by the Senate, and according to their ſentiment and order were put in executions 
were now tranſacted and determined privately in his own Palace, with great diſſatisfaction 
and offence 3 ſo that in a ſhort time Kome was deprived of -the liberty which it enjoyed 
under other Kings: nor was it enough for him to diſoblige the Senate, but he run himſelf 
into the odium ot the people, harraiting them out by mechanick and ſervile employments 
to which they had never been uſed in the days of his Predeceflorsz by which cruel and in- 
folent ations he had ſo incenſed and enflamed the minds of the Romans againſt him, that 
they were ready for rebellion the firſt opportunity that offered it ſelf 3 and if that accident 
had not hapned to Lwcretia as ſoon as any other had fallen out, it would have had the ſame 
cflect; And if Tarquin had governed, and lived according to the example of his Ance- 


ſrors, and his ſon Sext»s had committed that error, Brutw and Collatinus would have ads: 
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hey firſt go about to tranſgreſs and violate the old Laws and Cuſtoms of their Anceſtors : 

_ if fer they — and diſpoſſeſſed of their authority, they ſhould grow n 
wiſe as to underſtand the felicity of governing # Kingdom with good Counſel, their 
loſs would be more inſupportable, and they would condemn themſelves to a greater pu- 
niſhitient than'atty body ale cohdemn'them's for *tis calier to be beloved by good 
people, than bad, and to obey Laws, than t nand them and to underſtand the way 
by which this is to be done, they have no more to do, but to obſerve the lives of good Prin- 
ces/as Timoleon the Cotintbian, Aratas Sicionies and others, in which they will find 6 
much caſe and ſecurity to hirn that governs, and them that are governed, that they will be 
tempted to imitate them, if for nothing but the calinels of it. For when men are governed 
well, they deſire no other liberty 3 as it hapned to the people who were governed by the 
two perſons above named, whom they, compelled to continue their Princes whilſt they 
lived, though they endeavoured ſeveral times to have laid down, and betaken themfelyes 
to private condition. And becauſe in this and the two precedent Chapters we have 
difcourf.d of the hatred contracted againſt Princcs, and the conſpiracy of the. ſons of 
Brwtxs dgainſt the State, and others againſt Targuinins Priſcus, and Servins Twlber, I think 
it not amiſs to fpeak of conſpiracies more largely in my next Chapter, as being a ſubje& 
well worth the obſervation both of Princes and private perſons. 


———_  mum— 


CHAP. VL 
Of Conſpiracies. 


Did not think it inconvenient in this place to diſcourſe ſomething of Conſpiracies, ſce- 

ing they are things of ſuch conſequence and danger both to Princes and private Perſons; 
for by them more Princes have loſt their States and their lives, than by open War, and the 
reaſon is, becauſe few perſons are qualified to make War, but every body can conſpire. On 
the other fide, for a private perſon, no enterprize is more dangerous and raſh 3 for let him 
manage it as wiſely as he can, it is full of difficulty, and uncertainty of ſucceſs; and from 
hence it is that among ſo many Conſpiracies there are ſo few which arrive at the end that 
was deſigned. To the end therefore that Princes may learn how to defend themſelves; 
and private perſons might be more cautious of engaging themſelves in them, but may ra- 
ther be contented to live quictly under the Government where they are placed, 1 thall en- 
large upon the ſubje&, and leave nothing behind that is conſiderable for the document 
cither of the one or the other. It is a certain truth, and well ſaid of Cornelint Tacitus, 
that men are to pay an honour and reſpe& to things paſt, and obedience to things preſent : 
that they ought to deſire good Princes, but when they-are once in authority, they are to be 
endur'd, and thoſe who go about to conſpire againſt them, do moſt commonly ruine them- 
ſelves or their Country. 

To come therefore to the point, we are firſt to conſider againſt whom theſe Confpiracies 
are made, and we ſhall find them cither againſt their Country, or Prince: and of theſe two 
ſorts of Confpiracies we ſhall diſcourſe at preſent;becatiſe of thoſe which are entred into to 
deliver up a belieged Town to the enemy, or upon ſach occafion, we have ſpoken amply 
befoxe. And firſt of the Conjurations againſt a Prince, and the occafions of them, which 
are many, but one of more importance thai all the reſt, and that is the hatred of the 
people : for that Prince who has contracted the univerſal odidm of the people, may with 

on believe that ſome of thoſe whom he has offended will ſtudy'to revenge themſelves 
and they will be the more induſtrious jn it, by how much they obſerve the general diſcon- 
tent and animoſity againſt him. A Prince therefore is by all means poſhble to prevent the 
hatred of the people, (but having ſpoken' of it before, I ſhall not enlarge upon it again). 
For by keeping Himſelf from the general hatred, particular offences will not be able to 
amount to a War ; firſt, becauſe all men have not the ſame reſeatment, and will not put 
thernſelves in danger to revenge an injury 3 and then becauſe if the diſcontented were all 
of 4 mind, and had power to do it, yet they are diſcouraged by the affeQtion which they 
obſerve in the multitude towards their Prince. The injury done by the Prince, is either 
upon the eſtate, blood, or honour of the Subje&t : where the injury extends to blood, 
threatning is very dangerous, and much more than down-right execution; ' for when a 
man is/Kill'd, he is paſt thinking of revenge, and thoſe who are alive will quickly forget 
him s but when a man is threatned, and fmds himſelf under a necetſh y of ſuffering, or do- 
ing 
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ing ſornethiog cxtraordinary, he becomes immediately dangerous aud vught'to btregaee 
ded by. the Prince, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter. ; Next ay Hamer che, prefervation of 
ones life; Honour and Eſtate are the two tendereſt points in which men-gre one wffertded 
and of which the Prince: is likewiſe to have a particular care, for no man can be pillagedſo 
perſeQy, but he will hayearfenife left torevenge himſelf nor no man can be diſhonoured 
to ſuch a degree of debaſement, but he wik have courage cnough lete to actempt ſomething 
in revenge 3. and in point of honour, no injury gocs fo near « man as what reflects upon 
the women 3 and next tq/thaty is to be defptſce. This was it that arm'd Paſ#xiar again 
Philip of Macedon, and many other Subjects againſt mariy other Princes. - In cur times 
q Belanti had never confſpircd againſt Paudo/fixr Tyrant of Siena, had he.not firſt given 

im his Daughter to Wife, and then takeri her from him again, as we thali ſhew more at 
large hereafter. The great motive of the Conjuration of the Pazz# {t the Medici 
was the Patrimony of Giovanni Borremei, which was given from them by the award of 
ARG 7 re —_— omar no {mall one) which makes people 

pire againſt their Prince, tis a reſcuing their Country from tyrann 

and ufurpation. This. was it which {t Bruns and Coſſinr at work Ceſar. Thi 
was it which excited others againſt Phalaris, Diowyfuer, &c. and againft this there is no re- 
medy, but iting their ions, and becauſe there are few will do that, there ate 
but tew which eſcape the ill conſequence. | | 


Ad Generum Cereris, fine cede, & ſanguine pauci 
Deſcendunt Reger, & ficca morte Tyranni. 


Slaughter and Blood purſues, be ſeldom lies 
Dry im bis Coffis that a Tyrant dies. 


But in Conſpiracies, as I ſaid before, the dangers are ſo great and vari 
not only a hazard in the deligning, management, and execution, but even 
tion is done. The Confpirators are cither one or more 3 one cannot be called: & 
Conſpiracy, but a firm reſolution in a fingle perfon to make away his Prin this way"'of 
Conſpiracy is more ſecure than the other, becauſe till it comes to execution, it- can-never be 
——— to his ſecret, and therefore no danger of coming to the cars 
of the Prince. Theſe kind of reſolutions may fall into the heart of any man, great or 
ſmall, noble or ignoble, favourites or firangers: no man but ſome time or other may have 
acceſs to his Prince, and he that has opportunity to ſpeak with him, has opportunity to-do 
worſe, Paxſanias murdered Phili of Macedon as he was going, tothe Temple attended 
with a thouſand of his Guandagad walking, betwixt his own ſon and his ſon-in-law 5 buc 
Panſanias was a Gentleman, and very converſant at Court, but there was a poor -con- 
temptible Spaniard who fiabb'd Ferdinand King of Spain in the neck, and though the 
wound was not mortal, yet jt was enough to ſhew us there is no man fo inconfidera- 
ble, but if.he has courage to undertake, he may have opporturtity to do it : Dervis a Turkiſh 
Prieſt dxew his ſword upon Bajazet Father to this preſent Emperor, and though he did not., 
kill bim, yet it was not for want cither of courage or opportunity. Nor is it to be 
doubtcd but there are many ill enough diſpoſed, who with from their hearts to be rey 
oa their Tyrants, but there are few that dare venture, and ſcarce one of thoſe tow but diei 
in the attempt, and no man will expoſe himſelf where there is no hopes co _ Bat 
enough of this pertinacious malevolence in a lingle perſon, we will ipeak now of Conſpt- 
racies betwixt. a number : 1 ay that in Hiſtory all iracics arc found to be ated 
great Perſons.and ſach as have familiarity with theix Prince : for others,unlets they be mai 
men or fook, will never attempt it, becaute people that are. weak,& remore fron the Court 
zre deſtitute of all thoſe hopes and conveniences that aze requilite for the execation of ſuch'a 
detign. Fixſt, menof ſlender fortune or intereſt cannot impart tliemſclves GE 
will be true to thera, becauſe no man can concur with them upon any of thoſe hopes 
do uſually encourage men to the undertaking of any great danger; fochat they can hazdly 
communicate to two or three perſons, but one of ther isan intornier; and the other are 
rained, Bar if they ſhould be fo as not to be betrayed, the execution is attended 
with {o many difficulties by reaſon of the difficalty ot their accefs, thar it is impoſſible but 
they mutt miſearry : and if great perſons, and ſach asare'very converſagr with their Prince 
are fabjedt to ſack hazards, thoſe doubtlefs mult be much more who are under none of thoſe 
quatiicarions.. Wherefore, when men of mean fortune, or little acceſs at Court confider » 
their own weaknels: and inability, they arc diſcouraged from any ſuch deſigns ; and-it at 4 ® 
any. tine they be offended, and would do their Prince IR they. content ——_ | 
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with libcling and railing, and & when perſons of greater acceſs and capacity ſhould 
—_ them wpon his por wi » and if any of thele perſons are fo far tranſported, as 
to attempt any thing of this nature, their good will is more to be commended than their 
diſcretion. We ſee then, where any great Conſpiracy has been made, it has been by great 
ns, and ſuch as have been familiar with their Prince, and that as often upon the ſcore of 
efits, as injuries received; fo it was in the Gonfpiracy of Perennizs againſt Commodug, 
Plautianus againſt Severus, Sejanus againſt Tiberins, all of them preferred by their ſeveral 
Emperors, and advanced to ſach Honours, Authority and Eſtates, that their power ſeem'd 
to want nothing of perfetion, but the Imperial Enſigns, and that they might have them 
as well as the reſt,they conſpired every one of them againſt their Prince,and their Conſpira- 
cies had ſuch ends as their ingratitude deſerved. However, in the memory of Gur Fa- 
thers the Conſpiracy of Giacopo 4 Apiano againſt Meſſer Piero Gambacorti Prince of Piſe 
had a better end 3 for the ſkid Giacopo having bcen brought up, and carefſed, and advan- 
ced by the ſaid Piero, depoſed his benefator, and took away his Government for his paing, 
Another of the ſame nature was that of Coppola in our days againſt Ferdinand of Arragon, 
though it had not the ſame ſuccefs 3 for Coppola being arrived at that height of authority, 
that there was nothing but the bare name wanting to make him King, he attempted for 
that, and loſt his life in the buſineſs. And certainly if any Conſpiracy might have ſuc- 
cceded, it was his, being a perſon as powerful as the King himſelf, and ſeconded with all 
the conveniences he could deſire: but the ſame greedineſs of dominion that blinded him 
in the undertaking, blinded him in the proſecution of his delign 3 for had it been mana- 
ged with the leaſt prudence, it would have been impoſſible to have miſcarried. 

A Prince therefore who would preſerve himfelt againſt Conſpiracy, is to have an eye 
rather upon thoſe he has obliged, than thoſe he has offended z for they thar are offended 
have not thoſe frequent opportunities that the other have; and for the diſpoſition, it is 
much alike, the deſire of dominion being as great if not greater than the deſire of revenge; 
& ther authority is to be given to his friends with that caution, that there be always ſome 
Space or interval left betwixt the preferment of the Favourite, and the ſovereignty of the 
Prince, leſt his ambition ſhould not be ſatisfied, he ſhould aſpire immediately at the 
Crown. return to our deſign, I ſay, that Conſpirators being to be great men, and 

ſuch as have caſy acceſs to the Prince, we are now to enquire into the ſncceſſes of their 
plots, and ſee what have been the cauſes of their proſperity or miſcarriage. And becauſe 
(as1 faid before) the danger is conſiderable in the management, execution, and afterwards; 
for that reaſon there are very few of them that arrive at their propoſed end. In their con- 
trivances and conſultations there is ſuch extraordinary danger, that unleſs they be carried 
on with ſingular caution and prudence, they will be cafily diſcovered 3 and they are diſco- 
vered two ways, either by down-right impeachment, or by conjeQure and preſumption: 
Impeachment proceeds cher from intidelity or folly in thoſe perſons with whom you have 
communicated ; intidelity is cafily found, Ge you cannot communicate in that nature but 
with ſuch of your Confident as you ſuppoſe will venture their lives for you 3 or elſe with 
ſuch perſons as are diſſatisfied with the Government: of ſuch kind of Confidents, one or 
two may poſhbly be found, but when you begin to multiply them, and commit your ſecret 
to more, you mult neceſſarily be betrayed 3 for their affection to you mult be very great, it 
the apprehenfion of the danger, and the fear of the puniſhment do not deter them: be- 
lides, men are many times miſtaken in the affefion of their friends 3 for they can never 
be aſſured of them till they have made experiment, and to make experiment in ſuch ways 
as this, is exceedingly dangerous, and if perchance you have had trial of them in ſome 
other mattcrs of importance in which they have behaved themſelves faithfully and well, 
{you can take no true meaſures from that, becauſe this ſurpaſſes all other dangers what- 
yer. If you preſume upon his diſcontent, and animoſity to his Prince, you may be 
eaſtly deceived, for as ſoon as you have diſcovered your deſign, you have given him a power 
to reconcile himſelf, and his rancour muſt be very great, or your influence extraordinary to 
keep him faithful : hence it is that many Conſpiracies are diſcovered, and as it were nipp'd 
in the bud; and when any of them are kept private where many perſons are privy, 'tis 
look'd upon as a miracle, as that of Piſo againſt Nero, and in our times that of the Pazzs 
againſt Lorenzo, and Gizliano de Medici, in which though tifty were concerned, it was ne- 
ver difcovercd till it came to execution 3 for diſcoveries by indiſcretion, they happen when 
one of the Conſpirators talks careleſly, ſo as ſome ſervant or third perſon picks it out, as it 
hapned to the ſons of Brwtzs, who in their negotiations with Tarquin's Embaſſadors, were 
over-heard, and accuſed by one of the ſervants : another way is when out irene pert 
the 


communicate with ſome child or woman that you love, or ſuch other incontinent 
as Dinys did, whe being (with Philorar) entred into a Conſpiracy againſt Ale 
Great, 
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Great, imparted it to a Boy that he loved, called Nicomachxs; who t61d it to his Brothet 
Cibalinus, and Cibalinxs diſcovered it to the King: As to diſcoveries by circumſtances 

and conjecture, we have an example in the Piſontan Conſpirity againſt Nero, in which 
Scevinus one of the Conſpirators having the day before Nero was to have been tniarther'd, 

made his will, ordered Milichizs his freeman to furbiſh up his old tuſty Sword , enfran- 

chiſed all his Slaves, diſtributed Mony among them, and cauſed _ and Ligatures to 

be made to bind up wounds, he gave occation of conjecture to Milichins, who accuſed hin 
thereupon to Nero, and Orders —_———_ for his apprehenſion, Seevinus was taken intg 
cuſtody, and with him Natalis another of the Confpirators, who had been obſerved to 

have talked privately with him a long time the day betore, and not agreeing about theit 
diſcourſe, they contradicted one another, and were forced to confeſs all. 

From theſe occaſions of diſcovery it is impoſſible to be ſecur'd, but cither by malice, im- 
prudence, or inadvertency, all will oat when ever the Confpirators exceed the number of 
three or four. For if more than one of them be taken, *tis impoſſible but they mult inter: 
fere, becauſe two people cannot hang together fo exactly in a Story. If there be but orie 
apprehended, and he be a ſtout man, perhaps he may have that conſtancy and refblution 
as to conceal his Confederates 3 but then his Confederates mult have as nmch coorage as 
he, and not diſcover themſelves by their flight 3 tor whoſe heart ſoever fails, whether ' his 
that is apprehended, or his that is eſcaped, *tis the ſame thing , for the Plot is diſcovered: 
That example which is mentioned by Titws Livins is very rare and unuſual, where ina 
Conſpiracy againſt Girolams King of Siracuſe, he ſpeaks ot one of the Conſpirators called 
Theodorxs, who being ſeized, concealed his accomplices with incomparable conſtancy, and 
accuſed all the Kings Friends 3 and hjs Companions were fo conhdent in his courage , that 
none of them fled, or made the leaſt diſcovery by their fear. Theſe are the dangers which 
arc to be paſs'd in the Condu@t or management of an Enterprize , before it comes to cxc- 
cution 3 and as there arc dangers, ſo there are ways of evading them. 

The br, the fureſt, and indeed the only way is not to give your Confederates time to 
diſcover you, but tocommunicate the buſineſs to them when it is juft ready for execution, 
and not before. Thoſe who take that courſe, are free from the danger of Treatings and 
Negotiations, and commonly from all the reſt, and have been obſerved frequently ro come 
to good end 4 and there is no man that is wiſe, but would carry it fo if he could. I ſhall 
give you only two Examples. Nelimatxs being unable to endure the Tyranny of Ariſtori- 
mu King of Epirus, got ſeveral of his Friends and Relations together into his houſe, .and 
exhorting them to the deliverance of their Country, ſome of them deſired time to conſj- 
der, and prepare themſelves whereupon Nelimatzs cauſed his Servants to make faſt the 
doors, and proteſted to all the whole Company, that they ſhould ſwear to go immediately 
about it, or he would deliver ther up Priſoners to Ariftotinews, upon which they. all rook 
the Oath, and falling incontinently tothe work, they effeed their defign, as Nelimatus 
had contriv'd it. One of the Magi baving by fraud poſlefſed himſelt of the Kingdom of 
Perſia, and Orthaunus a great Perſon of that Kingdom, having diſcovered the cheat, he had 
a conference with ſix others of his own quality, to contrive how they might reſcue their 
Country from the Tyranny of that Uſurper, and (as in the caſe before) when ſome of them 
delired time, Darins (one of the tix) ſtood up and declared boldly R That if they would 
not execute it preſently, he would accuſe them every one , and doing it forthwith , they 
proſpered accordingly. Not unlike theſe two , was the way which the ZArolians uſed in 
the Aſſaſſination of Nabis the Tyrant of Sparta : They ſent one of thets Citizens called 
Alexamenes to him with 30 Horſe, and 200 Foot, under pretence of a ſupply, comman- 
ding the Soldiers to be obedient to the orders of their chief Officers, but acquainted no- 
body with the deſign but Alexamenes himſelf. Alexamenes marched to Sparts with his 
Forces, but communicating nothing of his inſtructions, till they were fit to be executed, 
he did his buſineG, and the Tyrant was ſlain 3 by which reſervedneſs they avoided the firſt 

of being diſcovered, whichare obvious in the management , and whoever takes 
the ſame courſe, ſhall avoid them as well as they. Piſo (whom I have mention'd before) 
Was a man'of honour and reputation, a great intimate of Nero's , and one in. whom he 
Phced a great deal of confidence. Nero vilited him often, and was' many times treated 
very magnificently in his Garden : Piſo by virtue of this intimacy was able to make choice 
of ſuch Complices as were fout and couragious, and diſpoſed to ſuch an Exploit (which 
for great men to do, is no difficult matter) and when occalion was offered , to break the 
bulineſs to them ſo ſuddenly, .that having no time either to deliberate or deny him, he muſt 
neceſſarily ſucceed 3 and he who examines all the other Examples that are mentioned, wif 
find very few, but hayc been managed the fame way. But men of little experience in' the 
affairs of the woxld, do many times commit great errors, and more, when their _—_ 
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are extraordinary, as inthis. A Plot then is never to be imparted ,-but upon; necetſity , 
and whenit is ripe for execution and when you do communicate, doit but to. one, aud 
that, a perſon of whom you have had-long expericnce,,or one that is prompted by the 
ſame intereſt and ocation as your ſclt ; and to hind one perſon fo ; is much catier than 
to find many, and by conſequerice that' way , is nothing ſo dangerous. Beſides, if you 
ſhould be miſtaken.in your conhdence, you have more-xemedy and defence, than where the 
Coniſpirators are ſeveral 3. for I have heard wiſe men fay, that to a hingle perſon a man 


' may ſay any thing 3 for (it nothing be to be produced under your hand.) your no, will be 


as as his yea : But writing is to be ſhun'd as a rock, for nothing is of fo much con. 
ng asa note under a man's own hand. Plaxtianur deliring to murther Sever the 
Emperor, and his Son. Antoninus 3 committed the execution to Satzrninus a Tribune, why 
had mote mind to betray, than obey him z but ſuſpeQing that when he came to accuſe him, 
Plaxtianus ſhould have more credit than he, he defired a Warrant under his hand to con. 
firm his Commiſſion, which Plawtianxs granted, being blinded with ambition, ' w 
it happen'd that he was accuſed, convicted, and condemned, whereas without that Note, 
and ſotne other circumſtances, Plantianxs would bave been acquitted, and his accuſer been 
puniſhed, ſo obſtinately did Plautianns deny all. In the Piſonian Conſpiracy, there was a 
Woman called Epicaris , who had been tormerly one of Nero's Maſles. This Epicars 
thinking it of importance to bring in a Captain of certain Galleys which Nero kept for his 
Guard, ſbe communicated the Plot, but conceal'd the Conſpirators, and the Captain be. 
traying her, and accuſing her to Nero, Epicaris maintained the contrary with fuch conſtan- 
cy, that the Emperor was amaz'd, and diſcharged her. So then, he that communicates a 
thing, of this Nature to one, runs but theſe two dangers, cither of being ſpontaneouſly 
acculed, and proot m_—_— make it good 3 or elſe being accuſed 'by accident and of 
force, as when his Confederate is apprehended upon mo and impeaches him upon 
the Rack, in both which caſes there is ſomething to be ſaid 3 for in the tut he may pretend 
malice, in the ſecond fear, and that the extremity of his torture conſtrained him to (ay 
falſe : So-that it is great wiſdom to communicate with no body, :till your deligns be ripe 
but to proceed according to the examples aforeſaid 3 but if you muſt communicate, to do 
jt but to one alone, and by himſelf; in .which though there be ſore danger, yer there is 
much leſs than where you communicate with many. Another way, and not unlike this, 
is when the fury or violence of a Tyrant neceſſitates you to do that to him, which other- 
wiſe he would be ſure to do to you 3 and ſometimes it is ſo'ſudden and ferce, it leaves 
ſcarce time to think of ſecuring, your {clf. This is an exigence and neceflity thac has moſt 
commonly a good end, and to prove it , I will produce two examples, and no more, 
Commodus the Emperor had two Captains of his Guatds: (one of tham called Lettws, and 
theother Elettns) particularly in his favour , and Martia was the moſt intimate of his 
Concubines. They having taken the liberty to admoniſh him of his ill Courſes, and the 
reflection his ill converſation had both upon his Perſon and Government, he reſolved to rid 
himſclf of his Monitors, and to that end writ down the names of Martia, Lettur, Eletrur, 
and others (who he deſigned ſhould be put to death the next night) and put the Nete un- 
der his Pillow. Bcing gone out into a Bath, a Child that he lov'd exccedingly+, being 
rummaging about the room, happened upon this Paper, and going out with it 'in his 
hand, Martia met him by accident, -took it from” him, read ic , ſent it immediately to 
Lettus and Elettus , who being ſenſible of their danger , reſolved to prevent him ,' and 
without more ado, killed Commodus in the Evening. 
Antoninus Caracalla the Eraperor was with his Army in Meſopotamia, and —_ made 
all Prin- 


| Macrinus his General (a better Stateſman than Soldier) it hapned (as it dos to 


ces that axe wicked) that he began to apprehend (what he knew he deſerved ) that ſome 
body conſpired againſt him. To be more certain, he writ privately to a friend (called 
Maternianus) in Rome, to conſult the Aftrologers, and give him notice whether any body 
was contriving againſt the Empire. Materniauzs writ him word he had conſulted them , 
that there were thoſe who did aſpire at the Empire, and that Macriexs was the man. This 
Lerter coming by accident to the hands of Macranus , before the Emperor ſaw it , he 
found the neceſſity that was upon'him either to kill or be kill'd 3 and thereupon commirted 
the exccution toa contident of his call'd Martialis (whoſe Brother Antorinas had flain 
not many days before.) who kill'd him accordingly. We ſce then that this neceſfity which 
allows us no time, hasthe ſame effe@ in a manner with the courſe which was taken by Ne- 
limatus of — as I have mentioned betore. We ſee likewiſe, 'that (asI1 faid in the 
beginning of theſe diſcourſes) that Commination and threatning does a Prince more milſ- 
chief, and are the occalion of more Plots, than violence ir ſelf. A Prince therefore is to 
have acare of that 3 to carcſs thoſe that are about him, and keep there in* their "_ 
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by his courtefie and kindneſs; if that will not do, he is to ſecure himſelf otherwiſe as well 
as he can, but never to bring them into a condition of thinking themſelves under I necc\- 
lity of killing or being kilYd. As to the dangers which attend the exccution of a Plor 
they proceed either from a ſudden alteration ot Orders z a ſudden defection of courage in 
him that is to execute 3 ſome imprudence in the attempt 3 or ſome imperfection in the act, 
as when all are not killed chat were intended. And tirſt we muſt underſtand that there is 
gon ſo much Embarraſment, and diſtraction to the ations of men as new and 
contradietoty orders to be executed inan inſtant, and quite contrary to what was deter- 
mined before. , And if in any thing this variation be dangerous, it is in Martial affairs, and 
in ſuch things as we have now ſpoken of 3 for tn thoſe caſes there is nothing ſo neceſſary 
as that every man may know certainly his part, that beforchand he may contrive with 
himſelf, and conclude upon all the circumſtances of the fat; whereas if they have fram'd 
their defigns, and fix'd upon their way, and immediately new Orders are brought repug- 
nant to the former, it diſturbs all, and the whole Plot muſt be ruined 3 fo thac it is better 
to execute it according to the firſt Order, though there be ſomething of inconvenience, 
than to vary your Orders, with a thouſand times more : But this is meant only where the 
varfation is ſudden, for where you have time enough, it is not ſe dangerous. The Con- 
ſpiracy of the Pazzi againſt Lorenzo and Giuliano de Medici is very well known. Their 
hrit Orders were,. That an Entertainment ſhould be made for the Cardinal of St. George, 
to which the Medici ſhould be invited, and killed. Every mans Office was aftigned ; fome 
were to kill them; ſorne were to ſecure the Palace ;, and others to ride up and down the 
City, and proclaim liberty to the people : Ft happened when the Pazzigghledici, and Car- 
dinal were altogether in the Cathedral in Florence at Divine Service , Mws was brought 
that Jwliax would not be at Dinner : Hereupon the Conſpirators conſulting again, it was 
reſolved to alter the Plot, and do chat in the Chufch which was deligned in the Chamber : 
This ſudden alteration, diſcompoſed the whole order 3 for Giovan batifta 4a Monteſicco 
would nor conſeut to add Sacriledge to his Murther, and commit it in the Charch 3 upon 
which they were forced to appoint another in his place, and ſhift all their Agents from one 
Office to another. and their time being too ſhorg to fix their reſolutions , they committed 
ſo many errors in the execution, that all of them mitcarried. And among theſe Conſpi- 
rators, when things coriie to be executed, their heart many times fails them, either out of 
fudden reverence, or ſudden fear ; for the preſence and Majeſty of ſome Princcs is fo awe- 
ful, it cither mitigates or frightens the fury of the Executionerz Marins being taketi aud 
kept Priſoner by the Mintzrnenſes, they ſent a Servant to kill him 3 but the poor ſlave was 
ſo terrified at the ſight of his perſon, and the Mcmory of his name , that his courage 
fail'd, and he was not able to go thorow 3 and it the conſideration of his quality, and the 
Majeſty of his Countenance could do ſo much, in a perſon that was a Priſoner, and in di- 
ſtreſs 3 how much more are they effeQual in a free Prince, magniticently adorn'd , and as 
nobly attended. Certainly ſuch a light is able to (trike terrorinto the boldeſt perſon , and 
work compaſſion in the moſt cruel miſcreant. «+ 

Some there were who conſpired againſt Sitalcis King of Thrace : The day was appointed 
for the execution 3 they met at the place, where the Prince was 3 but when the ſtroke was 
to be given, no body durf venture, they departed as they came, every body* blamed one 
another, but no body knew what was the impediment, and having attempted ic often 
with the ſame intimidation, they were diſcovered at laſt, and received puniſhment for an 
offence which they might, but would not put in execution. Alfonſo Duke of Ferrara had 
two Brothers, who conſpired againſt him, and employed Giannes a Prieſt and Chantor in 
the ſaid Dukes Chappel, to bring the Duke to them, which he did many tjgnes, and it was 
in their power to have killed him 3 but yet not any of chem durſt ſtrike him, fo that at 
length they alſo were diſcovered, and received their reward. This remorſe can proceed 
from nothing but the terror of his preſence, or the influence of his behaviour and huma- 
nity, which compels them to mercy. But the defe&s and diſappointments in theſe” kind 
of executions, proceed either from imprudence, or terror, with either of which, the minds 
of the Conſpirators being ditturbed, they become ſo confuſed and diſtracted , they can 
neither ſay, nor do any thing as they ſhould. And that men are ſubject to thoſe contu- 
lionsand ſurprizes, cannot be better demonſtrated than by Livy's deſcription of Alexame- 
nu the Xtolian, of whom we have ſpoken before : For when the time was come tor the 
execution of his deſign againſt Nabis the Spartan, having imparted it to his friends : [ ivy 
tells us, Collegit & ipſe animum, confuſum tante cogitatione rei- He recolletied bis mind, 
which was in ſome meaſkre confounded with the contemplation of the Enterprize. For thcre 
is no man, how reſolute and bloody foever he be, but muſt be Turprized and diſcompoied 


in ſach caſes as thoſe 3 wherefore for ſuch Exploits, experienced men, and fuch as wy 
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been uſed to thoſe kind of affairs, are to be choſen, and noother, though never o ſtout; 
for he that has had no tryal of himſelf in that nature, ought not to preſume barely upon 
his courage3 nor can he promiſe himſelt any certain luccels, by reaſon that the terror and 
perturbation of his mind is many times ſo ſtrong, that it makes his weapon fall out of his 
hand, or words fall from his mouth, which diſcover the whole Plot. Lxcilla the Siſter 
of Commodus, ordered Quintianus to kill her Brother : Quintianzs waitcd for Commodus 
as he came into the Amphitheater, and meeting him when he came , he ran at him with 
his riake&Sword, crying aloud , Qweſto ti mando il Senato, The Senate ſends you this ; 
but thoſe words gavean alarm, and he was ſeized before he could lift up his arm to give 
the blow. Meſſer Antonio da Wolterra, deputed (as is ſaid before) to kill Lorenzo de Mt 
dici, when he advanced toaſſault him, cryed out Ab Traytor ! but that exclamation whas 
the preſervation of Lorenzo, and the ruine of the Conſpirators. But thele Enterprizes are 
difficult, when dirc&ed only againſt one perſon, for the reaſons aboveſaid, yet when they 
are bent againſt two, they are much more, becauſe in ſeveral places It is impoſiible any de- 
ſign ſhould be well executed at once » fo that to conſpire againſt a Prince in that way, is 4 
doubtful, dangerous, and imprudent thing. Were it not for the reverence I bear to the 
Author, I ſhould ſcarce believe what Herodian ſays of Plautianus that he committed to 
one lingle Centurion called Satwrninns the killing of Severns and Antoninus who lived 
in ſeveral places 3 for *tis ſo irrational a thing, that nothing but his Authority could have 
perſwaded meto it. Certain young Gentlemen of Athens conſpired agairfit Diocles and 
Hippias, two Tyrants in that City. They killed Diocles, but Hippias eſcaped , and rec. 
venged his dea Chion?s and Leonides of Heraclea, two of Plato's Diſciples, conſpired 
againſt ClearchiFand Satirns, two Tyrants of that place z Clearchus was murthered, but 
Satirus ſurvived and revenged it. The Pazzi (whom we have ſo often mentioned) killed 
only Julian de Medici , his brother eſtaping 3 ſo that from theſe Confpiracies againit 
ſeveral perſons, all wiſe people will abſtain, as things that are fatal to themielves, their 
Country, and every body clſez for thoſe who eſcape are thereby render'd the more cruel 
and Tyrannical, as appears by the aforcſaid examples in Florence, Athens, and Heracles, 
And therefore the Conſpiracy of Pelopidas againit the Tyrants of Theves was admirable, 
in reſpect of the ſucceſs, ſeeing not only one, but ten of them were to be murthered ; and 
that he was neither a favourite, nor had eafie acceſs to them 3; but was a rebel, and in 
baniſhment ; yet he overcame all theſe difficulties, got into Thebes, killed the Tyrants, and 
delivered his Country 3 but with the aſfiſtance of Caron one of the Tyrants great Counſel- 
lors who gave him admiſſion, and contributed much to his ſucceſs. But let no man pre- 
ſume upon this example , for it is looked upon not only as a rare thing, but as a miracle. 
The exccution of ſuch a delign may be interrupted likewiſe by a falſe imagination, or 
{ome uncxpeCted accident happening in the very a&t- The very morning that Bruexs and 
his Confederates were to murther Ceſar, it happcncd that he had a long diſcourſe with Gy, 
Popilins Lenas one of the Cenfſpirators, which the reſt of the accomplices obſerving, con- 
cluded that Popilixes had diſcovered all to Ceſar, and was giving him an account z where- 
upon it was propoſed to kill Ceſar preſently, and not to deter it till he was in the Senate; 
and doubtleſs they had done it, but that their diſcourſe broke off, and Ceſar went away 
without any Commotion. Theſe imaginations are ſometimes very conſiderable, . and to be 
regarded with a great dcal of prudence, and the rather , becauſe they are calily taken up; 
tor he who is conſcious to himſclf, is always apt to ſuſpe& that they are talking of him; 
and it may fo fall out, that a word ſpoken to another intent, may gaul and difturb you as 
much as it it were ſpoken on nar: of and cither force you to fly, or fo haſten and precipi- 
tate the exccutign , that you run your felf upon many inconveniences, eſpecially where 
many are privy to the Plot. As to the accidents, b:cauſe they are unexpected and occa- 
onal, nodirections can be given againſt them, but examples by which men arc to regulate 
and be cautious. Julius Belanti of Siens (whom we have mentioned before) being in- 
cenſed againſi Pandolfies, who had given him his Daughter in Marriage, and taken her 
from him again, conſpired his death, and laid his delign thus, Pandolfxs went almott every 
day to vilit one of his Relations that was ſick 3 and in' his paſſage went commonly by 
Fultns his houſe: upon this conſideration , Fulins got all his accomplices together into 
his houſe, with intention to aſſault him as he went by 3- to which purpoſe he armed them 
all, and diſpoſcd them into the Porch, that they might be ready, upon a fignal to be given 
trom a Window above : It happencd that Pandolfus being juſt by, the perſon at the Win- 
dow gave the ſignal, when by accident inthe very-uick ot time Pandolfes mer a friend, 
and {topt to falute him : Some of his Attendants paſſing on, heard a noiſe of Arms, took 
the Alarm, and diſcovered the Ambuſcade 3 ſo that Pandoifus was miraculouſly preſerved, 
Julio cnd his Companions forced to fly from Siena, and all by the accident of this ren- 
counter, 
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counter, which not only hindred the execution at that time, but defeated the whole enter 
Trize. 

But againſt theſe accidents no remedy can be preſcribed, becauſe they happen ſo rarely 
however it is neceſſary to think of as many, and provide againſt them as well as we-can, 
It remaips now that we ſay ſomething of thoſe dangers which we incar after execution: is 
donez of which ſort there is but one, and that is, when ſomebody is left alive that may re- 
venge it : as his children, brothers, kinſmen, and ſuch others to whom the lovercignty 
may deſcend by right of inheritance, and theſe may be left to revenge the death of their 
Predeceſſor, either by your negligence, or by ſome of the accidents aforeſaid, as it hapned 
to Giovan- Andrea da Lampognano, who conſpiring with other perſons, killed the Duke of 
Milzn, but they left two of his Brothers and one of his Sons behind, who revenged it in 
due time. But in theſe caſes the Conſpirators are to be excuſed, becauſe there is no re- 
medy to be provided 3 but where by their own imprudence or negligence they ſuffer any 
ſuch to «ſcape, there it is otherwiſe, and they are highly to be condemned. At Forum 
Livii ſome there were who conſpired againſt Count Girolamo, flew him, ſeized upon his 
wife and children, (which were very young) and clap'd them in Priſon: a great mind 
they had to the Caſtle, but the Governour was refractory, and would not admit them; 
the Counſel; (called Madonna Caterina) made them a propoſition, that if they would ſuf- 


fer her to go into him, ſhe would prevail with the Governor to ſurrender, and that in the. 


mean time her children ſhould be left as hoſtages in their hands. The Conſpirators be- 
lieved her, and let her go in, but ſhe was no ſooner in the Caltle, but the began to upbraid 
them by the death of her Husband, and threaten them with all poſſible revenge and to 
convince them that her care and compatlion tor her children thould not reltrain her, the 
ſhew'd them her genitals thorow the windows,to let them know,; that if they killed thoſe; 
ſhe had wherewithal to have more: ſo that perceiving their error too late, and being deſti- 
tute of all counſel, their indiſcretion was puniſhed with their perpetual baniſhment. But 
of all dangers after the fact is committed, none is fo fatal as the affection of gc people to 
their Prince whom you have ſlain. For their revenge is not poſſible to be prevented. Of 
this, the murder of Ceſar may be an example : for the people of Rome bcing, his friends, 
his death was thorowly revenged upon the Conſpirators, who atterwards (though in ſeve- 
ral times and places) were all of them gain. Conjurations againſt ones Country are not 
o dangerous as Conjurations again(t ones Prince 3 for in the contrivance and management 
the dangers are not ſo many 3 in the execution they are but the ſame'; and atter the fact 
is committed, they arc nothing at all. In tac management and preparation the dangers 
are not ſo many, becauſe a Citizen may make his party,and put his affairs in a polture with- 
out diſcovery ; and it his orders be not interrupted, bring his deligns to a very good end 
or it they be interrupted by ſome Law, it is in his power to Mjourn the execution, or find 
out ſome other way that may be more commodious 3 but all theſe (it is to be underlitood) 
are to be done only in Common-wealths, where the manners of the people ate beginning 
to be corrupted 3 becauſe where the City is incorrupt, ſuch deligns will never come into 
any of their thoughts; but in a corrupt Republick where the dangers are not ſo great,there 
are many ways for private Citizens to make themſelves Princes; becauſe a Common-wealth - 
is not ſo quick and dexterous as a Prince, their (uſpition is leſs, and by conſequence their 
caution: belides, they are commonly in more awe of their Grandees, and therefore the 
Grandees are more bold and couragious againſt them. Every body has read Catiline's 
Conſpitacy written by Salwft; and can tell how Catiline (after it was deteted) not only 
continued in Rome, but came audaciouſly into the Senate, and had the conhdence to talk 
inſolently both to the Senate and Conſul 3 ſo great reverence had that City, tor its Citi- 
zens. And when things wzre gone ſo far, that he had lett the City, and. was got to the 
head of an Army, Lentxlns, and the relt of the Conſpirators had never been ſeized, had 
not there been Letters produced againſt them under their own hands. 

Hanno a great Citizen in Carthage had a mind to uſurp3 and in order thereto 
he had conttived at the Wedding of one of his Daughters to poiſon the whole 
S-nate, and then make himſalf Prince : when his plot was diſcovered, the - Senate 
troubled themſelves with no farther provition againlt it, than by making a Law againſt 
exorbitant fealting upon ſuch kind ot occations, fo great was their reſpect to a Citizen of. 
his quality ! Bur in a Conſpiracy againſt ones Country, the greateſt danger lies in the exc- 
cution 3 tor it ſeldom happens that a particular Citizen is ſtrong to ſubdue a whole 
Country 3 and every man is not General of an Army, as Ceſar, Agatbocley, Cleomenes and- 
others were, who had their Armies readf to back their deſigns» To ſuch the way is caſy 


abd ſecure 3 but they who want thoſe advantages muſt manage their buſineſs with more - 
canning, or Enploy torcign affiltance: this cunning and artifice was uſed by Piſftrates the , 
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thexien ; for having overcome the Megarenſes, and thereby got himſelf great reputa- 
_ among the n_ came forth of fs houſe one morning,and ſhew'd himſelf woun. 
ded to them, complaining that the Nobility had abuſed him, and defiring that he might be 
permitted to have a guard for the Mcurity of his perſon 3 which being granted inconſ. 
deratdly, gave him opportunity by degrees to make himſelf abſolute. Pandolfuf Petruce; 
(with other Exiles) returned to Siena, and by way of contempt was made Keeper of the 
Palace, which was a mechanick employment that others had refuſed. Yet thoſe tew arm'd 
men who were under his Comnuagd by virtue of that place, by degrees gave him ſuch re. 
putation, that at length he made himſelf Prince. Others have taken other ways, and by 
time, and their induliry, artived at the ſame dignity without any danger; but thoſe whg 
have endeavoured to make themſelves Maſters of their Country by their own force, or | 
forcign ſupplics, have had various events, as fortune was pleaſed to befriend them: Cata- 
line was ruined : Hannxo (of whom we have ſpoken before) failing in his poiſon, arm'd * 
many thouſands of his Partiſans, which were all ſlain with him. Certain of the principal 
Citizens of Theber, by the help of a Spartan Army, made themſelves Maſters of t t City, 
and tyranniz'd over it: fo that if all conſpiracies againſt their Country be examined, 
there will none, or but very few be found to have miſcarried in the management 3- but the 
whole ſires of their good or bad fortune has lain upon the execution, which being once 
paſs'd, they are ſubje& to no more dangers than what depend upon the nature of the Go- 
vernment 3 for when a man uſurps, and makes himſelt a Tyrant, he expoſes hiaelf to 
thoſe natural and inſeparable dangers which are the conſ&quences of Tyranny, againſt 
which he has no other remedies than what have been deſcribed before. 

This is what I have thought convenient to write upon the ſubje& of Conſpiracics 3 and 
if I have diſcourſed only of thoſe which are executed by the ſword, and not by poiſon, it 
is becauſathcy have the ſame orders and methods. True it js, the way of poiſon is the 
moſt dangerous, as being the more uncertain, becauſe every one has not convenience, but is 
forc'd to cogfter with other people, and the necefſity of that Conference is much to be 
fearcd ; bclidcs, many things happen which makes your potion ineffeQual, as it fell out to 
thoſe who killcd Commodus who having diſgorg's his poiſon, forc*d the Conſpirators to 
ſtrangle him. Princes then have no enemy to which they are more dangerouſly expoſed, 
than to theſe Confpiracies, becauſe they are never undertaken againſt any of them, but they 
take away his lite, or reputation. If they ſucceed, he dies 3 it they miſcarry, and the in- 
ſiruments be put to death, it is look'd upon as a pretence and invention of the Prince to 
ſatiate his avarice or cruelty upon the blood or fortunes of his enemics. My advice therc- 
fore is ( both to Prince and Common-wealth), that upon the diſcovery of a Conſpiracy, 
(before they think of revenge) ſeriouſly to conſider the quality of it, and'to compare the 
condition of the ConfpiratorFwith their own : if they tind them potent and ſtrong, till 
they have furniſhed themſelves with a proportionable force, no notice is to be taken 3 if 
notice be taken, they are unable to defend themſelves, and certainly ruined ; for the Con- 
{pirators hnding themſclves diſcovered, will grow deſperate,and be under a neceſſity of yen- 
turing, let the ſucceſs be what" it will. The Romans may be an example of this way of 
diflcmbling 3 for having (as we ſaid before) left two of their Legions at Capma for the (e- 
curity of tifat City againſt the Sammites ; the Commanders of the ſaid Legions conſpir'd 
to make themſelves Maſters of the Town. The Komanz having notice ot their deligns, 
committed the prevention of it to Kutilizs their new Conſyl, who to lull and dcelude the 
Conlpirators, gave out that the Senate had confirmed that Station to thoſe Legions for 
another winter, which the Legions believed, and thinking then they ſhould have time 
cnough, they negle&ed to haſten their deſign, till at length obſerving the Conſul to draw 
then away inſenſibly, and diſpoſe them into other parts, they began to ſuſpeR, and that 
ſuſpition made them diſcover themſelves, and put their plot in execution. Nor can an 
example be brought more properly for cither (ide3 for by it we may ſee how cool and re- 
muſs pcople are when they think they have time enough 3 and how ſudden and vigorous 
when necethty preſſes them. And the Prince or Common-wealth which would deter the 
diſcovery of a Plot, cannot do it with more advantage to himſelf, than by giving the Con- 
ſpirators fome handſom occaſion to believe that they may execute it with more caſe and 
{ccurity another time 3 for thereby the Prince or Common-wealth will have more leiſure 
to provide for their defence : they who have proceeded otherwiſe, have bue haſtened their 
own ruine, as we have ſeen in the caſe of the Duke of Athens, and Gulielmo de Pazzi. 
The Duke having made himſelf Sovereign in F{orence, and underitanding there were 
Conlpiracies againſt him without enquiring farther into the buſineſs, cauſed one of them 
to be apprehended, which giving an alarm to the reſt, they immediately took arms, and 
turn'd the Duke out of his Supremacy. Gulielmo being Commiſſary for that City in the 
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Val di Chiana in the year 1501, having news of a great Plot in Arezzo in favour of the 
Vizelli, and that their deſign was to renounce the dominion of the Florentiner, he marched 
thither dired&ly, without conſidering the power of the Conſpirators, or his own, or ſo 
much as fufniſhing himſelf* with what Forces he might have done 3- and, by the advice of 
the Biſnop his Son, cauling.one of the Conſpirators to be ſeized, the reſt, fell preſently to 
their arms, diſclaim'd the Florentines, and took their Commiſlary priſoner. But when 

Conſpiracies are weak, and in their infancy, it they be diſcovercd, they ate to ſuppreſs them 

out of hand, without any ſuſpence, and riot to follow the example'either of the Duke o 
Athens, or Dion of Siracuſe, of whom the firſt cauſed a Citizen who had diſcoveted Fl 

plot to him, to be pur to death, that the reſt obſerving how unwilling he was to betieye 

any thing of them, might be the more ſecure, and hold themſelves obliged. Dion on the 

other fide ſuſpeCting the affections of ſome people, cauſed one of his Contidents called 

Calippm to pretznd a Conſpiracy, and fee if he could draw them in 3 but both theſe practi- 

ces ſucceeded very ill, for by the firſt, all people were diſcoutaged from making any diſco- 

very, and all Conſpirators confirmed 3 and by the other, a way was recommended for the 

murdering of himſelf; for Calippnr finding he had an opportunity to practice withour 

danger, he did it fo effeQually, that it colt Dio both his Government and Life. 
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CHAP. VI. 


How it comes to paſs that in the changes of State, from liberty to ſervitude, 
and from ſervitude to liberty, ſome are very innocent , and others very 


blooay. - 


Ome people perhaps may wonder how it ſhould corhe to paſs that Governments ſhould 

be changed from one form to another, ſometimes eaſily, and without blood, and ſome- 
times with great difficulty and laughter, be the variation as it will, cither from liberty to 
tyranny, or from tyranny to liberty. And this diverſity of mutations is ſo ſtrange, that 
as Hiſtory tells as, they happen ſometimes with infinite effuſion of blood, and at other times 
without the leaſt injury to any body : as in Rome, when the Government was taken fron 
the Kings, and put into the hands of the Conſuls, no body was expulſed, or ſo much as 
moleſted but the Targuins ; but in other alterations it has been otherwiſe, and the caufe of 
this diverſity may (in my judgment) be deduced from the manner in which that State was 
acquired;if it was obtaingd by force, it could not be without injary to many people, and then. 
when ever it is deſtroyed, it will neceſſarily follow that all thoſe who were injured before, 
will endeavour to repair and revenge themſelves; which is not to be done without great 
tumule and ſlaughter. But when a Common-weatth is fix*d gradually, and by univerſal 
conſent of the people, when it comes to be changed, there is no need of diſturbing any 
body clſe 3 for the _. removal of thoſe who are then in authority, will effeQtually Þ the 
buſineſs. Of this ſort was the revolution at Rome upon the tranſlation of the Govern- 
ment from the Kings to the Conſuls 3 and the accident at Florence in the year 1494, when 
the Medici were expelled without the leaſt prejudice to any body elſe 3 for they having been 
advanced by the general vote of the people, thete was no need of doing more than turning 
them out of the City. Such mutations are not therefore ſo dangerous 3 but thoſe others 
where many have been injured, and as many are to be revenged, have been fo dreadfully 


deſirutive, that the very Hiſtory of their conſequences is enough to territy the Reader 7 


but all Books being full of them, I ſhall ſpeak no more of themin this place- 


. 
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He who would change the form of a Government, is to confider ſeriouſly up- 
1 on what ads Ayr it, and the diſpoſition of the ſubje@. 


T has bcen ſaid before, that an evil diſpoſed Citizen can do no great hurt but in ati {If 
| Pr City, which conclution (betides my former arguments) is much fortified by the 
examples of Spurins Caſſins, and Manlins Capitolinus , Spurius was an ambitious man, 
and being deſirous to procure to himſelf extraordinary authority in Rome, favouring 
the people in the ſale of ſuch Lands as the Romans had conquered from the i, the 
Senate diſcovered it, and grew ſo jealous of him, that when in a ſpeech of his to the people 
he proffered to give them the mony which had been received for corn that the Senate had 
ſent for out of Sicily, the people abſolutely refuſed it 3 ſuppoſing that Spmrixs intended 
that their liberty ſhould make it : but had the people of Rome at that time been cor- 
rupt, or ill diſpoſed, they had taken his mony, and opened him a way to the making him- 
ſelf abſolute 3 but the example of Manlins Capitolinnus is greater than this, for by rhat we 
may ſee how the courage and integrity which he expreſſed to his Country in their wars 
againſt the Gawls, was afterwarfs clowded and extmguiſhed by un inſatiable defire of 
authority ariſing from an emulation of Camills, whom the Romans had advanced to a 
greater degree of honour 3 and ſo ſtrangely was he blinded with this paſſion, that not con- 
tidering the ſtate and incorruption of the City, or how indiſpoſed the le were to any 
ſuch enterprize, he began to make partics, and raiſe tumults in Rome againſt che Senate 
and Laws. In which paſſage it was evident hew well that Government was conſtituted, 
and how well that people was diſpoſed 3 for in this caſe (though the Nobility and he were 

reat friends, and herce defenders of one anothers intereſt) none of them, nor his very re- 
tions appeared in his behalf; and whereas at other Trials the friends of the criminal ned 
to accompany him to the Bar in mourning, and with all 6ther circumſtances of ſadneſs that 
they could think of, to work (if it were poſſible) the Judges to compaſſion 3 Mantixs went 
alone, without ſo much as one friend to attend him : the Tribunes of the le who 

were in other things always oppoſite to the Nobility, and created on adore” gory 
their power; when they found the deligu tending to the ruine of them all, they joyn'd 
heartily with them to remove ſo common a deſtruction : and the peoplegot Kome, who 
were zealous in any thing that made for their advantage, and lovers of any thing that 
crofled the Nobility, (though they alſo had their kindnels for Marlins); nevertheleſs when 
the Tribanes citcd him, and referred him to the judgment of the le, they condemned 
him to death, without any conlideratiog of his former ſervices. herefore 1 am of opi- 
nion, that in the whole tra& of this Hiſtory there is not an example thar with more efficacy 
demonſtrates the juſtice of that Commen-wealth in all its orders and degrees of men than 
thisz ſecing there was not one Citizen appeared in the defence of Maxlinr, who was a 
perſon of known virtue and endowments, and had done many honourable things both in 
Publick and private, and the reaſon was, becauſe the love to their Coantry had a greater in- 
fluence upon them than any other repent z and the conlideration of the preſent danger of 
their affairs, being ſtronger than the memory of his paſt merits, they choſe ro free them- 
ſelves by decrecing his death. Titus Livins tells us, Hunc exitum babuit vir niſi in libers 
Civitate natus efſet, memorabilis, This was the end of a man who bad been very memorable, 
bad be been born any where but in a free State. Aud in his cafe there are two rhings very 
remarkable 3 one, that in a corrupt State glory and authority is acquic'd a yur contrary 
way, than where live exadly according to the truc of policy and juſtice 3 the 
other, (not much unlike the former) that men in their affairs, eſpecially of | yp irmpor- 
tance, are to conſider the times, and accommodate thereuntoz and thoſe who by the un- 
happineſs of their election, or their natural inc ination do otherwiſe, live always unfor- 
tunately, and are more unſuccesful in all their enterprizes than they who comply with che 
times. And doubtleſs, by the fore-mentioned cx of the Hiſtorian, had Manlixs 
been born in the days of Marixs and Sw1a, when the Maſs was corrupt and depraved, and 
ſuſceptible of any form his ambition would have imprinted, he had had the ſame ſucceſs thac 
they had when they aſpired to be abſolute. So again, had Marixs and Sills come into the 
World in the time of Manlins, they had miſcarried as he did, and been lolt in their tirtt 
attempt. For one man by his ill cuſtoms and converſation may indeed give a touch and 
tinture of corruption to the people, but *tis impoſſible his life thould be long cnough to 
debauch them ſo totally that he may expe& apy advantage of it in his time; or if he 
ſhould 
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ſhould be ſo happy, and live enough to infc& 4 whole City 3 yet (o ti 
deſites of man, that they ——_— paſſions, of het: FA Tt of 
ſuing them wiſely , but they circumvent and delude themſelves in thoſe very things of 
which they are molt cagerly ambitious 3 ſo that ſometimes for want of patictice, and 
ſometimes tor want of judgment they venture raſhly upon things before the matter be pre- 
ed, and are ruined in their deſigng He therefore who would alter a Govemment and 
et up himſelf, muſt attend till time has corrupted the Maſs, and by degrees brought all into 
diſorder, which of nec mult follow, when it is not (as we (aid before) purged and 
tehined by the Examples of good Men or good Laws, that may reduce it towards its firſt 
inciples. Manlizs then had been a great and memorable perſon, had he been born in « 


corrupt City 3 tor whoever deſigns any innovation in a State, whether it be for the teſticution ' 


of liberty, or the erection of Tytanny, is particularly to regard the manners of the peo- 
ny and to conſider how far they are _— to ſubmit tos ambition 3 and by fo f ot 
may be able to judge of the ſucceſs of his Enterprize. For to endeavour to make 

e free, that are (ervile in their Nature, is as hard a tnatter, as to keep them in ſervi- 
tude, who are diſpoſed to be free. And becauſe we have faid before, That in all their 
oprrations men are to conſider and proceed according to the quality of the times, we ſhall 
ſpeak of it at large in the following Chapter. 


—_—_— 


— 


CHAP. IX. 
How he that would ſutceed , muſt accommodate to the tintes, 


| many times conſidered with my ſelf that the occaſion of every mans good or 
bad fortune conliſts in his correſpondence and accommodation with the tirnes- We 
ſee ſome people ating furiouſly, and with an inperxs 3 others with more ſlowneſs artd 
caution 3 and becauſe both in the one and the other they are irnmodetate, and do not ob- 
ſerve their juſt terms, thetefore both of them dv err 3 but their error and misfortune is 
leaſt, whoſe cuſtoms ſuit and correſpond with the times ; and who comports himſelf in his 
dcſigns according to the impulſe of his own Nature. Every one can tell how Fabins Maxis. 
mxs conducted his Army, and with what carefulneſs and caution he proceeded, contrary 
the ancient heat and boldneſs of the Komans, and it hapned that grave way was thote 
conformable to thoſe times 3 for Hanibal coming, y and brisk into Traly, and being 
elated with his good fortane, as having twice deteated the Armies of the Romans, that 
Common-wealth having loft moſt of her beſt Soldiers, and remaining m great feat and 
confuſion, nothing, could have happen'd more ſeafonably to them, than to have ſuch a 
General who by his caution and cunctation could Keep the Enemy at a Bay. Nor could 
any times have been more fortunate to his way of proceeding ; for that that ſlow and 
deliberate way was natural in Fabins, and not affected, appeared afterwards when Scipio 
being dehrous to paſs his Army into Africk to give the tmiſhing blow to the War, Fabiss 
op it moſt carnelily, as one who could not torce or diſſemble his Nature , which was 
rather to ſupport wiſely againſt the difficalties that were upon him, than to ſearch out for 
new. $0 that had Fabins directed, Hanibal had continued in Italy, and the reaſon was 
becauſe he did not qpnlider the times were altered, and the method of the War was to be 
C d with them : And if Fabixs at that time had been King of Kome, he might well 


have worſted in the War, as not knowing how to frame his Counſels according tothe - 


variation of the times, But there being in that Common-wealth (0 many brave men, ant 
excellent Commanders of all ſorts of tempers and humours, fortune wonld have it, That 
as Fabins was ready in hard and difficult times, to faſtain the Enemy, and continue the 
War 3 {0 afterwards when affairs were in a better poſture, Scipio was preſented to tmith 
and: conclude it. And hence it is, that an Ariltocracy or free State is longer lived, and 


generally more fortunate, than a Principality, becauſe in the hiſt they are more flexible,and - 


can frame themſelves better to the diverſity of che times : For a Prince being accuſtomed to 
one way, is hardly to be got out of it, though perhapsthe variation of the times require 
it very thuch. Piero ini (whom 1 have mentioned before) proceeded with great 
gentleneſs and humanity in all his ations y and he and his Country proſpered whiltt the 
times were according 3 bur when the times , and there was a neceſſity of laying 
alide that meckneſs and humiliry, Piero wasara loſs, and he and his Country were both 


Pope 
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Pope Falixs XI. during the whole time of his Papacy carried himſelf with t vigour 
and —_—_—_ and becanſs the times were agreeable, he proſpered in cents is 3 but 
had the times altered, and required other Counſels, he had certainly bcen rukned, Ereanſe 
he could never have complyed. And the reaſon why we cannot change ſo cafily with the 
times, is twofold 3 firſt, becauſe we cannot readily oppoſe our ſelves againſt what we natu- 
rally deſire 3 and next, becauſe when we have ofteneryed one way, and have always been 
proſperous, we can never perſwade our (clves that we can do ſo well any other ; and this 
is the true cauſe why a Prinecs fortune varies fo ſtrangely, becauſe ſhe varies the times, but 
he does not alter the way of his adminiftrations. And it is the ſame in a Common-wealth, 
If the variation of the times be not obſerved, and their Laws and Cuſtoms altered accor- 
dingly, many ruiſchiefs muſt follow, and the Government be ruined, as we have largely 
demonſtrated before 3 but thoſe alterations of their Laws are more flow in a Common» 
wealth, becauſe they are not ſo eafily changed, and there is a neceſſity of ſuch times as 
may ſhake the whble State, to which one man will not be ſufficient, let him e his 
| cdings, and take new meaſures as he pleaſes. But be.auſe we have mentioned Fa- 
meme us [Adi and how he kept Hanibal at a Bay, 1 think it not amiſs to enquire in the 
next Chapter whether a General who is reſolyed upon any tetms to engage, can be obftru- 
Qed by the Enemy. 4 


CHAP. X, 


A General cannot avoid fighting, when the Enemy is reſolved to 
Engage him wpon any terms. 


News Sulpitins Difiator (ſays Livy) adverſus Gallos bellum trabebat , nolens ſe fortune 
- committere adverſus boſtem, quem tempus deteriorem indies, & locus. alienus , faceret. 
Cnens Sulpitins the Diflator declined fighting with the French, becauſe be would not expoſe 
himſelf unneceſſarily againſt an Enemy, who by the incommodity of the ſeaſon , and inconve- 
nience of bis Station was every day in danger to be undone. | 

When fuch a fault happens as deccives all, or the greateſt part of Mankind , I think it 
not improper to reprehend it over and over again 3 and therefore though I have formerly 
in ſeveral places ſhown how much our aCtions in great things, are different from thoſe in 
ancient times 3 yet I think it not ſuperfluons to ſay ſomething of it here. 

* If in any thing we deviate from the practice of the Ancients, it is in our Military Diſci- 
pline, in which weare ſo abſolutely new, that there js ſcarce any thing uſed that was 
preferred by our Anceſtors 3 and the reaſon is , becauſe Common-wealths and Princes, 
being unwilling to expoſe themſelves to danger, have ſhifted off that ſtudy and charge 
upon other people : And when in our times any Prince goes in perſon into the field, no 


| extraordinary matter is tobe expected, for he takes the command upon him to ſhow his 


grandcur and magnificence, more than for any thing elſe. Yet they commit fewer faults 
(by reviewing their Armies ſometimes, and keeping that command in their own hands) 
than Republicks are wont to do , eſpecially in Italy, where truſting all to other 
they underſtand nothing of War themſelves; and on the other ide, in their Counſels and 
determinations (which to ſhow their ſuperiority they reſerve to themſelves) they commit 
a thouſand times more errors than in the field y ſome of which Fhave mentioned elſewhere, 
but I ſhall ſpeak here of oneof them, and that of more than ordinary importance when 
theſe unaQtive Princes, or effeminate Commonwealths ſend out an Army, the wiſeſt thing 
which they think they can give in-command to their General, is to enjoyn him from fight- 
ing, and aboveall things to have a care of a Battel, ſuppoſing that therein they imitate 
the wiſdom of Fabius Maximus, whopreſerved the State, by deferring the combat 3 but 
they are miſtaken, and do not conſider that moſt commonly that injunction is cither idle, 
or dangerous 3 for this is molt certain,a General who deſires to keep the Field,cannot avoid 
fighting when the Enemy preſſes, and makes it his buſineſs to engage him. So that to 
command a General in that Nature, in as much as to bid him aght when the Enemy 
pleaſcs, -and not when he ſees occalion himſelf. For to keep the field, and avoid fighti 
is to be. done no way fo ſecurely as by keeping 50 miles off, and ſending out ſtore of Spics 
and Scouts that may give you notice of the Enemies approach, and opportunity torctreat. 
There js another way likewiſe to ſecure your (elf, and that is to ſhut your ſclt up in forne 
ſirong Town, but both the one and the other are dangerous. In the firſt caſe, The Coun» 
try is expolcd to the depredations of the Enemy, and a generous Prince will ſooner run 
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the hazard of a Battel, than ſpin out a War with ſo much detriment to his Subjects. In 
the ſecond, your ruine is evident 3- for cooping up your Army in a City , the Enemy will 
block you up, or beliege you, and then the multitude of your men will quickly bring a 
ſcarcity of provilions, and ſupplies bcing cut off , you will be forced to ſurrender 3 fo thac 
to avoid hghting cither of theſe two ways, is very pernicious. Fabixs his way of ſtanding 
upon his guard, and keeping his Army in places of advantage,” is laudable and good, when 

our Army is ſo ſirong, that the Enemy dares not attack you : Nor can it be faid that Fa- 

ins declined fighting, but that he deferred till he could do it with advantage; for had 
Hanibal advanced againſt him, Fabizs would have kept his ground arid engaged him, buc 
Haſlibal wag too cunning for that; ſo that Hanibvl as well as Fabins avoided hghting 3 but 
if either of them would have fought upon diſadvantage;the other had only three remedies ; 
that is, the two foreſaid, and flying. That this which 1 fay is true,is maniteſt by a thouſand 
&camples, but more particularly by the War which the Komans made upon Philip of Mace- 
don; Philip being invaded by the Romans, reſolved not to come to a Bartel; and to avoid 
it, TW Fabins did in Italy) encamped his Army upon the top of®z Mountain, and en- 
trenched himſelf fo ſtrongly, that he believed the Romans durſt not have ventured to come 
at him : But they not only adventured, but removed him from the Mountain, forced him 
to fly with the greateſt part gf his Army, and had it not been for the unpaſſableneſs of the 
Country which hindered the purſuit, the Macedonians had all been cut off. Philip, then, 
being unwilling to fight, and having (as I ſaid before) encamped upon the Mountains noc 
far from the Romany, durſt not truſt himſelf to his advantages 3 and having found by ex- 
perience that he was not ſecure there , he would net pin himſelf up in a Town, but made 


choice of the other way, and kept himſelf ata diftance 3 fo as when the Komans came into . 


one Province, he would remoyg into another, and what place ſoever the Roman left , he 
would be ſure to come to : At length finding this protration of the War, made his at- 
fairs but worſe, and that his Subjects were harraſſed by both Armies , he reſolved to try 
his fortune, and bring all to the deciſion of a Battel : But it is convenient to avoid fighting 
when your Army is in the ſame condition as thoſe of Fabixs, and Swlpitins 3 that is, when 
it is ſo conſiderable that the Enemy fears to attack you in your entrenchments 3 and t 

he has got ſome footing in your Country, yet not ſo much as is able to ſupply him with 
provitions 3- in this caſe *tis beſt to decline tighting , and follow the example of Sulpitizs, 
Noless ſe fortune commintere, &c. But in all other caſes it is not to be done, but with 
diſhonour and danger 3 for to fly (as Philip did) is as bad as to be routed, and more 
diſhonorable, becauſe he gave no proof of his courage, and though he eſcaped by the difh- 
culty of the Countxy 3 yet whoever follows his example without that convenience, tay 
chance to be ruin'd. No man will deny but Hanibal was a great Soldier, and of more 
than ordinary experience 3 when he went into Africs againſt Scipto, if he had ſeen it for 
his advantage to have protracted the War, he would have done it, and perchance (being-a 
great Captain ,” and having as an Army) he would have done it the ſame way as 
Fabixs did in Italy; but ſeeing he did nor do it, it is probable he was diverted by fome 
extraordinary occalign. For that Prince who has got an Army together, (if he perceives 
that for want of mah, er ſupplics,. he is not likely to keep them long) is ftark mad if he 
tries not his forturſe-before his Army disbands , for by delaying , he is certainly loſt ; by 
hghting he may poſſibly overcome : And above all things, whether we are victorious or 
beaten, we are to behave ourſelves honourably, and *tts more honourable to be 6yercome 
by force, than by ſome error to run your ſelf into incommodities that ruine you after- 
wards. *Tis not unlikely but Haxibal might be impelled by ſome fuch neceſſity; and on 
the other ſide Scipio (if Hanibal ſhould have deferrcd fighting) might have choſe whe- 
ther he would have attacked him in-his Trenches , becauſe he had already conquered 
Sypbax, and got ſuch footing in Affrick,, that he was as ſafe, and with as much commodi 

as in Iraly ; but it was otherwiſe with Hanibal when he had to do with Fabins; and wi 
the French when they had to do with S»lpitixns. . And he who invades an Enemies Coun- 
try, avoids fighting with more difficulty, as being obliged (when eve the Enemy _ 
to obſtruct him) togive him Battel ; and if he fers down before any Town, he is obliged 
ſo much the more, as in our times it happen'd to Charles Dyke of Bargandy , who was 
beaten up in his Leaguer before Morat by the Swizzers, and defeated. And the ſame thing 


fell out to the French at the Seige of Novarra, where they were attacht and beaten by the 


Swizzers. 
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CHAP. XI. . 


One perſon that has many Enemies upon his hands , though he be inferionr 
to them, yet if he can ſuſtain their firs impreſſion , carries commonly the 
Vigory. | 


He power of the Tribunes of the people was great and neceſlary in the City of 
1T Bs to core the ambition of the Nobility, who otherwiſe would have debauch'd 
the ſaid City much ſooner than they did : But as ithappens in other things, ſo it happened 
in this in the beſt and moſt beneficial thing to the Common-wealth, there was an occult, 
and remote evil that lay ſnug, which required new Laws, and new methods to ſuppreſs. 
For the inſvlence of the Tribunitial authority grew fo great, that it became terrible both 
to the Senate and people, and had doubtleſly produced ſome great miſchief to the Com- 
mon-wealth, had no®Appins Claudins by his great wiſdom , found out a way to tgmper 
and ballance their fury, by the interceffion of their Colleagues, and the way was by choo- 
ſing out ſome perſon among the Tribunes , whom either out of fear, or corruption , or 
love to his Country they could diſpoſe to withſtand the deſigns of his Brethren, and oppoſe 
himſelf againſt them, whenever their reſolutions were tending to the din:inution of the 
Nobility, or prejudice of the State. Which way of reſtraining the petulancy of the 
Tribunes was for a long time of great advantage to the Romans, and may give us occaſion 
to conlider, whether a combination of ſeveral great perſons, againſt one leſs powerful 
than they (whilſt united) is like to be ſucceſsful againſt him that is alone 3 or whether 
the ſingle perſon has the advantage againſt the Confederacy. 1 anſwer, That thoſe whoſe 
Forces are united, are many times ſirenger, but their performances are ſcldom fo great, as 
the ſingle perſons, though he be nothing fo ſtrong, for committing an infinite number of 
other things (in which the ſingle perſon has the advantage) he will be able with a little 
induſtry to break, and divide and enfecble them : To this purpoſe there is no need of go- 
ing to antiquity for examples (where there is plenty enough) the paſſages of our own 
times will furniſh us ſafficiently, In the year 144, all Italy contederated againſt the Ve- 
aetian, who, when they were ſo over-power'd and diſtreſs'd that they were unable to keep 
the ficld,, found a way to work off Count Lodavic (Governor ©t Milan) from their 
League, by which mcays they not only obtained a Peace, and reſtitution of what they 
had loitz but they got a good part of the Dutchy of Ferrara 3 ſo that they whoſe Forces 
were teo wcak toappear before the Enemy 3 when they came to treat., were the greateſt 
gainers by the War. Not many years ſince, the whole Chriſtian world ſeemed to conſpire 
againlt France z yet before the end of the War, the Spaniard fell off from the League, 
made his Peace with the French, and forced the reſt of the Confederates, one after one, to 
do the ſame. And from hence we may calily colle& that as often as many Princes or 
States are confederated together againſt any lingle Prince or Common-wealth, if the ſingle 
Prince and Common-wealth be ſtrong enough to withſtand their tirſt impreſſion, and (pin 
out the War, he will certainly prevail 3 but it his force be not ſufficient to do that, he is 
in extraordinary danger, as it happen'd to the Venetians ;, tor had they been able to have 
{uſtaincd their hirft ſhock, and protracted the War, till they had debauched ſome of the 
Confederates,. the French had never done them ſo much miſchict , and they had preſerv'd 
themſelves from ritine : But their Army bcing too weak to confront them, and their time 
too little to divide them, they were undone 3, and this is evident by what happen'd after- 
ward 3 for as ſoon as the Pope had recovered what he had loſt, he reconciled himſelf, and 
becamee their friend 3 the Spaniard did the ſame, and both of them would have been glad 
to have continued Lombardy to the Venetians, rather than the French thould have got it, 
and made himſelf fo conſiderable in Italy. The Venetians at that time might have pre- 
vented a great part of their calamitics, had they given ſome ſmall part of their Territory 
to the Enemy, and ghereby have ſecured the ret; but then they muſt have given it intime, 
and fo as it might not have appeared to have been done by necetſity,, as they might well 
have done bcfore the War was commenced 3 when that was begun, it would have been 
dithonourable, and perhaps incffe&ual. But before thoſe troubles, there were few of the 
Venetian Citizens that could foreſee a danger 3 fewer that could remedy it; and none at all 
that could adviſe. To conclude therefore this Chapter, I do pronounce, that as the Ro- 
man remcdy againſt the ambition of their Tribunes, was the multitude of them, outof 
which they always found ſome or other,that they could make for the intercit of the Publick ; 
ſoit is a ready remedy tor any Prince that is engaged againſt a confederate Encmy,when he 

can ireak their League, and work any of the Contederatcs to a ſeparation. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Xt: 
A wiſe General is to put a neceſſity of fighting upon his own Armiy , 
but to prevent it to his Enemies, 


- 


E have formerly diſcourſed of what uſe and importance neceſſity is in humane 
\ Exploits, and ſhown how many men, compelled by neceſſity , have done glo- 
rious things, and made their memories immortal. Moral Philoſophers have told us, T hat 
the Tongue,and the Hands are noble Inftruments of themſelves yet they had never broughs 
things to that exaQnels and perteCtion, *had not neceſſity impelled them. The Generals 
therefore of old, underſtanding well the virtue of this neceffity, and how much more 
deſperate and obſtinate their Soldiers were rendered thereby, made it their -care to bring 
their Soldiers into a necelnty of highting, and to keep it from their Encmies 3 to which 
end, they many times opened a paſſage tor the Enemies Army, which they mighe eaſily, 
have obſtructed 3 and precluded it to their own, when they might as calily have paſſed. 
Whoever therefore, deſires to make his Garriſon ftout and couragious , -and obſtinate for 
the defence of a Town, or to render his Army pertinacious in the field, is above all 
things to reduce them into ſuch a neceflity , or at leaſt to make them believe it : So that a, 
wiſe General, who deſigns the beliegingot- a Town, judges of the ecalineſs or difficulty 
of the expugnation, from the neceſſity which lycs upon the Citizens to defend themſelves : 
If the neccihity of their defence be great, his enterprize is the more difficult , becauſe the: 
courage and obſtinacy of the beſieged is like to be the greater 3 but where there is no ſuch 
neceflity, there is no ſuch danger. Hence it is that revolted Towns are much harder to be 
recovered, than they were to be taken at firſt; for at firſt having committed. no faulr, 
they were in fear of no puniſhment, and therefore ſurrendered more eafily : But in the 
other caſe having the guilt of their defection upon their Spirits, they are fearful of revenge; 
and ſo become more obſtinate in their defence. Theſeare not unuſual, and yet there arg 
other cauſes which render the minds of people obſtinate in their defence , and one of them 
is the natural hatred aud animoſity which is frequently betwixt Neighbouring Princes and 
States, which procceds from an inſatiable defire of Dominion in Princes, __ as zealous an 
inclination to liberty in Common-wealths, eſpecially if they be conſtituted as in Twſcary, 
where that emulation and jealouſic has made them retracory both on the one tide, and the 
other.Hence it is,though the thatFlorentines have been at greater charges than theVen#tians, 
yet their acqueſts are not ſo much, becauſe the Towns in Tuſcany were moſt of them free, 
and by conſequence more difficult to be brought to ſubjeRion z whereas,the Towns which 
the Venetians conquered, having beeny molt of them under Princes, and accuſtomed to 
ſervitude, it was midifferent to them under whoſe dominion they were 3 and they are (6 
far from reliſting a change, that they do-many times deſire it. So that though the Cities 
upon the frontiers of the Venetian, were generally ſtronger, than thoſe upon the frontiers 
ot the Florentine, yet they were reduced with more caſe ; becauſe being not (o free, they 
were leſs obſtinate in their detence : when therefore, a wiſe General reſolves upon a Siege, 
he is with all diligence to take away that neceſſity trom the Citizens which may make then 
inflexible, cither by promiſing indempnity, it they have deſerved to be puniſhed 3 or if it 
be only their liberty of which they ate feartul, by aſſuring them that his detigns are not 
againſt that, but only againſtthe ambition and exorbitancy of ſome particular perſons z 
which kind of promiſes have had ſtrange effects i the facilitating ot Enterprizes, and the 
taking of Towns ; for though wiſe men will cafily diſcover the traud, yet the multitude 
are commonly ſo impatient ot War, and ſo mad to be at quiet, that they ſhut their Eyes 
againlt any thing of miſchict that comes to them under propoſitions oft peacez by which: 
means many Cities have loſt their liberty, as it happened to Florence not long fince 3 and 
to M. Craſſus and his Army heretofore , who though he wasſenſible that the promiſes of 
the Parthiaas were fraudulent, and made only to keep his Soldiers from that neceflity of 
detcnding themſelves, yet he could not convince them , nor prevail with them to ſtand, 
bravely upon thcir gudrd, but being blinded with their overtures of Peace, both Army and 
General were cut off, as may be (cen by the Hiltory. The Samnites , put on: by the am- 
bition of ſome of their Citizens, brake their Peace with the Komans, and invaded their 
Country 3 but bcing afterwards ſenfible of what they had done, they ſent Embaſſadors. 
to Kome offcring reititution of what they had taken, and to deliver up the Authors ot, 
that Counlel into their hands, to be punithed as they pleas'd 3 but being rejected, apd. 
their Embaſſadors {cat home without any hopes -  —_— » Pontins their General uſed 
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it as an argument to encourage his men to tight more obſtinately, that the Romans having 
refuſed their fair overtures of Peace, were reſolved upon War 3 and therefore there was no 
other courſe, but of neceſſity they muſt fight. And (fayshe)) Fuſtum eſt belum , quibus 
eft neceſſarium & pia arma, quibus nulla niſi in armis ſper et. , That War is juſt that is ne. 
ceſſary, and Arms are piouſly taken up by bim, who bas no other bopes to ſecure himſelf. Upon 
which neceſſity he founded the hopes of his Victory. C. Marlins was at the head of a an 
Army againſt the Vejentex, and part of the Army of the Vejentes being got into his Camp, 
Manlins to cut off their retreat, doubled his Guards at the gates, and tortified all the Paſſes 
by which they were to return 3 but the Vejentes perceiving they were deſperate, fought 
with ſo much courage and fury, that they killed the Conſul , and had cut off his whole 
Aymy, had not one of the Tribunes very wiſely opened then a way to be gone : In which 
ation we may obſerve that whilſt the Vejentes were under a neceſtity of tighting, there was 
no reſiſting of their courage 3 but when a way was opened for their retreat , they choſe 
rather to fly. The Volſci and the Equi were entered upon the confines of the Komans, who 
ſent their Cohſuls againſt them with an Army : and coming to a Battel , it happened that 
in the heat of it, the Volſci were encloſed by the Romans, and as it were ſhut up in their 
own Camp. Vettins Meſcixs their General, finding their exigence, and that there was a 
neceſſity of being killed, or making their way by the Sword , Ite mecum (ſays he to his 
Soldiers) Non murus, non vallum, armati armitis obſtant, virtate pares, (que wultimum & 
maximum tilum eft ) neceſſitate ſuperiores eftis. Follow me then comragiouſly, you bave ng 
Wall, no Rampart, nothing but armed men to withſtand you : you are equal to them in valony, 
and being under neceſſity, bave the ſame advantage of the Weapon. For Loy calls it in this place 
the highelt and heavieſt of wcapons, 

Camillus one of the wiſceſt of all the Roman Generals (having ſtormed and cntred Veii 
with ſome part of his Army) to facilitate his Victory, and take away from: the Enemy 
that laſt neceſſity of fighting 3 gave Orders (and fo loud that the Vejenter might be ſure to 
hear) that no Soldier ſhould dare to touch any man who had thrown down his Arms, by 
which Proclamation every man was encouraged to throw down his Arms, and the Cj 
was taken with ſo little loſs, that ſince that tume, that Stratagem has bcen uſcd by ſeveral 
Commanders. 


—— 


CHAP, XIIL 


Whether we are more ſaſe in a good General with a bad Army, or a good 
Army with a bad General. 


Ma Coriolanns being baniſhed from Rome, retired to the Volſet, where having 
got an Army together, he returned to Kome to revenge himſelt for the injury his 
fcllow Citizens had done him, and he had done it effeQtually, had not the Prayers and 
Picty of his Mother prevailed more upon him, than all the power of the Romans, 
From which paſſage Titus Livins obſeryes,that the Roman Common-wealth encreaſed more 
by the virtue of their Commanders,than by the excellence of their Soldiers 3 becauſe though 
the Volſei had been always beaten before 3 yet when they got a Komen General, they were 
too hard for the Komans : But though Livy was of that opinion in that place, yet in many 
parts of his Hiſtory there are inſtances, where the private Soldiers have done great things, 
and ſometimes fought better and in better order, after their Conſuls were killed, than 
=_y had done whilſt they were living. Thusit happened in the Army which the Romans 
had in Spain under the Command of the two Scipio's, which, when both their Comman- 
ders were ſlain, behaved it {elf ſo well, that it not only defended it felt, but defeated the 
Encmy,and preſerved that Province to the Komans. So that in the whole,there are examples 
On botlylides, where the Soldiers have done bravely, and got the Victory by their valour, 
and where the Condut of the General has done as much as a whole Army 3 from whence 
it may be concluded that they are mutually uſeful, and that the Soldier is as much advan- 
taged by the excellence of his General, as the General by the courage of his Army. How- 
ever, this I think will not be unworthy our conlideration, whether 1s moſt formidable, a 
good Army under a bad Commander, or a good Commander with a bad Army : In the 
opinion of Ceſar neither of them was conhiderable 3 for when he went into Spain againſt 

Afranins and Petreins , who had a good Army under their command, he went with much 

contidence 3 becauſe, as he ſaid himſelf, Ihat ad exercitum fine duce, He went againſt an 

Army without a head; refleting thereby upon the inſuthciency of their Generals. Again 

when 
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when he went into Theſſaly againſt Pompey, his exprefſion was Vads od ducem fine Exercits. 
I go now againſt a General without an Army. It remains now that we confidet whether it 
bm ale fers ood Captain to make a good Army, or a good Army to- make a good 
Captain. But to this, in my opinion , it 1s, cafily anſwered ; for many good men in an 
Army can ſooner ſele& one out of their number, and inſtru him ſo, as that he- may be' 
fit to command the reſt, than the beſt General in the world can make an Army expert and 
ready. Lucullus when he was ſent againſt Mithridates, was utterly unexperienced in mat- 
ters of War, erm. in-good Army, where his inferior Officers were good, he quickly 


became a General. The Romans for wantof men, were forced to arm theit Ser- 
vants, and having referred them to be diſciplin'd by Sempronixs Graechw , in a ſhort time 
he made them excellent Soldiers. Pelopidas, and after they had reſcued their - 
Country from the Tyranny of the Spartans, in a ſhort time made their Country-men fo 
good Soldiers,that they were not only able to contend,but to conquer the Spartans : So that 
the caſe is equal, and which ſoever is good, may make the other ſo too. Nevertheleſs a 
good Army, without a good Commander, grows infolent and dangerous, as it hapned 
in the Macedonian Army after Alexander was dead, and as it is in civil Wars among, all old 
Soldiers 3 ſo that I think if there be more contidence to be repoſed in the one than in the 
other, it is to be rather in the General, than the Army, eſpecially if he has time to inftruct 
and diſcipline his Men 3 for an Army without a head, is infolent and mattinous. Thoſe 
Captains therefore are worthy of double honour, who have not only the Enemy to over- 
come 3 but are to inſtru@, and prepare their Forces , before they bring them to engage. 
And in doing fo, do highly recemmend the Conduct of their General , which is fo 
rare a thing, that if the trouble were laid upon many, they would be much lefs ctteemed 


and reſpe&ted than they are now. X 
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CHAP. XIV. 


What ftrange efſt#s new inventions have ſometimes in a Battel, and 
how new Noices have the ſame. 


WW Hat ſtrange conſequences have ſucceeded from ſudden and cd accidents 
| that have been ſeen or heard in the heat of a Battel, a by ſeveral examples 
in Hiftory, but eſpecially in the conflict betwixt the Romans A. Volſci, where ®uintt 
obſerving one of the wings of his Army to ſtagger and give ground, cry'd out to to 
ſtand firm, for that in the other wing the Vitory was theirs with which words he not 
only reincouraged his own men, but put ſuch a terror upon the Enemy, that they fled in 
carneſt. And if in a well ordered Army thoſe unexpeRed vociferations have ſuch 
wonderful effect, in a tumultuous and ill governed Army they have much more, where 
every thing is more ſubje to the agitation of ſuch winds. And of this we have a memo-< 
rable example in our times. The City of Perugia not many years fince was divided into 
two parties, the Oddi, and the Baglioni, The Baglioni prevailing, the Oddi were baniſhed. 
But the Oddi having got an Army together, and t them privately to a place not far 
frong Perxgia, by the tavour of their triends they were let one night intothe Town, and 
poſſeſſed themſelves as far as the Piazzes. And becauſe the Streets were chaincd up from 
one tide to the other to hinder the paſſage of the Horſe, the Oddeſche had a man who went 
before them with a ut cngine of Iron wherewith he brake the chains, and he had done 
his work ſo cffectually, that he had broke all che chains, but what opened into the Piazza; 
the alarm being taken, and every body crying out Arm, Arm, he who broke down the 
chains being preſſed fo cloſe by the throng that was behind him, that he had not room for 
his blow, crycd out to thoſe that were next Back,, Back, intending only to have made 
more room for his arm : But they who were next him calling back, to - who were be- 
hind chem, by degrees the word went thorow the whole Army, and they who werein 
the Rear not knowing the reaſon, began torun, and yr by thoſe who were 
next, the whole Army retreated by little and little, till at laſt they brake out into an abſo- 
late flight, by which inconfiderable accident, the Oddi were defeated of their deſign» So 
that ir is to be conſidered, that in a Battel, order is not only to be taken that the Army 
well drawn up, and put into a good poſture to fight 3 but that no ſuch trifling accident be 
able to diſcompoſe it : For if for any thing the popular multitude be unfit for the Wars, it 
is becauſe every noiſe,rumour,or alarm, diftrats them,and puts them tothe rout. Wheretore 
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all orders and words of command, and derive them to the reſt, that by ſo doing the Sol- 
diers being accuſtomed to their Officers,- may not receive any ſuch orders , but trom ſuch 
perſons as are commiſſioned thereunto 4 the want of which cuſtom has many times produc'd 
very great confuſion. As to apparitions, and ſuch things as are many times ſeen , it'is the 
part of a good General, to contrive and exhibit (in the very height of the Battel) ſuch 
lights as may encourrge his own men, and diſco the Enemy 3 for among many acci- 
dents which conduce to your victory, this may be eſpecially effeCtua). To this purpoſe is 
that invention of which Slpitixzs made uſe againſt the Frenc'z being drawn up and 
ready to engage the Enemy, he cauſed all the Servants and refuſe of his Army to be 
armed and mounted upon the Mules and Horſes belonging to the Baggage and having 
furniſhed them ſo formally with Colours and Trumpets, that they appeared a compleat 
body of Horſe, he diſpoſed them behind a hill, where they were to continue, till in the 
heat of the tight, they were to come forth and ſhow themſelves to the Enemy; which 
ſtratagem being as well executed as deviſed, firuck ſuch a terror into the French , that it 
loſt them the | So that a good Genetal hasa double care upon him , to contrive by 
theſe new ſurprizes to intimidate the Enemy 3 and to provide that if any ſuch praQtices be 
uſed upon him, he may diſcover, and defeat them. Thus an Indian King ſerved Seme- 
ramis, who obſerving the ſaid King to be very ſtrong in the number of Elephants,to frighe 
and perſwade him that ſhe was as ſtrong as he, ſhe cauſed ſeveral of her Camels to be 
dreſs'd up , and covered with the Skins of Bufaloes and Bulls, that they might look big, 
and carry the repreſentation of Elephants and —_— done ſo, ſhe marched them in the 
Vanof her Army, but herdeſign did not take; for the King having intelligence of it, 
perverted it to her prejudice. 

The Fidenates being belieged by Mamorcus the Dictator, to terrifie the Roman Army, 
contrived to have ſeveral of the Townſmen in the heat of the Engagement to come ſud- 
denly out of the Town with Fire-works at the end of their Launces, hoping that the 
pewnels of the light might be a means to diſturb them. And here it is to be noted, that 
when ſuch ſtratagems have more of reality than pretence, they may very well be made 
uſe cf, becauſe having ſomething of ſolidity in them, their weaknefs is not ſo ſoon diſco- 
vered but where they have more of appearanoe and hCtion than: truth , it is beſt either 
not touſe them at all, or if you do, to keep them at ſuch a diftance, as that their fallacy 
may not be diſcerned 3 as Swlpitizs did with his Muletiers 3 for when they are intrinſi- 
cally weak, thcir vanity ap upon their approach , and they do more miſchict than 
good, as the Elephants of Semiramis, and the falſe fires of the Fidenates, which fires 
though at firlt, they gave ſome diſturbance to the Roman Soldiers; yet the DiQtator 
coming in, and queſtioning them aloud whether they were not aſhamed to be ſmoaked 
like Bees out of their Huts 3 encouraging them to turn again, he cryed out, Sxis flammis 
delete Fedenas quos veſtris beneficiis placare non potuiſtis ; Go to, deſtroy the Fidene with 
their own fires, ſeeing all your kindneſſes have not been able to oblige them; and by ſo doing, 
he defeated the F _ and made their projet unprofitable. 


CHAP. XV. 


One General is beſt for an Army, and that to govern it by © 
Commiſſioners, is not ſo good. 


Yd Jv Fidenates having, rebclled , and cut off that Colony of the Romans that was 
amongſt them, the Romans created four Tribunes, and inveſted with Co 

power, whereof one being left behind for the ſecurity of the City of Rome ; the other 
three were ſent againſt the. Fidenates and Veientes ; but diſagreeing among them- 
ſelves, they came off with diſhonour, though their loſs was not much : That they 
gain'd no more honour, they may thank themſelves that they received no more loſs, they 
may thank their good Souldiers. However the Romans tinding the inconvenience, re- 
turned to their old way of DiQators, that what three perſons had diſordered; might be re- 
medicd by one. From whence we may diſcern the inconvenience of many Commanders 
either in; an Army or Town, which Livy has expreſſed very clearly in theſe following 
words, Tres Tribuni Poteſtate Conſulari, documento fucre, quam plurium imperium bello in- 
utile efſet, tenendo ad ſua quiſq, Conſilia, cum alii alind videretur, apperuerunt ad occafionem 
locum hoſti , Theſe three Tribunes with Conſular power, gave us to underſtand the uſcleſueſs of 


"multiplicity of Commanders, for each of them —_ to bis own Connſels, whilſt one was - 
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or one thing, and another as poſitive for another, nothing was done, and they gave the enemy a 
advantage. And though this be example enough to prove the inconvenience of many 
Commanders, yet for better illuſtration I ſhall add ſome others both ancient and modern. 
Ia the ycar 1500 King Lewis XII of France having retaken Milan, ſent his Army to Piſ3 
to recover it tor the F lorentines;, who to CR it had ſent thither two Commiſſaries, 
one of them called Giovan-battifta Ridolfi, and the other Luca & Antonio de gli Albizgi. 
Giman-battifta was a perſon of reputation and gravity, and being ancienter than Luca, 
Lx:a left the whole adminiſtration to him 3 but though he ſhewed no ambition in oppoling 
him he did it abundantly by his filence, and ſullennels, neglecting, and undervaluing every 
thing that was done; ſo hat he was fo far from afliſting his Colleague either with his couns 
ſel or perſon,that he appeared as if he had been utterly ignorant in matters of war: but it pro- 
ved otherwiſe afterwards. when upon ſdme accident Grovan-battifta was recalled, and Lica 
remained behind with abſolute Command z for then he gave ample teſtimony both of his 
courage and condu, which before,whilſt he had a Colleague, no body could have believed. 
To this purpoſe I ſhall add another ſaying of Livy, who giving an account how Þ@intins 
and Agripps (his Colleague) being ſent againſt the Aqui, Agripps would needs have the 
whole management of the war to be committed to Quintins, for (ſays he) Saluberrimum 
in adminiftratione magnarum rerum eſt, ſummam imperii apud nnum eſſe, In the adminiſtra- 
tion of great affairs it is beſt that the Sovereign power be inveſted in one perſon. Which is 
contrary to the preſent practice of our Princes and States, who do often depute more thati 
one Commander both to their Armies and Towns; which (however they think it for the 
beſt) muſt needs breed inconceivable contution. And if the cauſe of the ruine of fo ma- 
ny Italian and French Armics in our times be ings into, it will be found to be the mul- 
titude, and emulation of their Commanders, and it may be ſafely concluded, that it is bettef 
to ſend a man of ordinary prudence, and experience, upon any expedition, thau two of 
the wiſeſt and beſt Souldiers they have, with cqual commiſſion, 
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CHAP. XVL 


That in times of difficulty, virtue is in eſteem gs times of eaſe\and luxury, 
men of riches and alliance are in greateſt requeſt. 


If always was, and always will be the fortune of perſons of more than ordinary endow- 
ments to be laid afide and negleed in times of peace, eſpecially in a Common-wealth ; 
for that envy which is contracted by their virtue, ſets up many Citizens againſt them, who 
will not only be their equals, but ſuperiors. To this purpoſe Thwcidides (a Greek Author) 
has a place in his Hiſtory, whefe he ſhews how the Republick of Arbexs, having had the 
better in the Peloponeſian War, depreſſed the pride of the Spartans, and ſubdued the greateſt 
part of Greece, was (o enhanſed and elated with their ſucceſs, that it was propoſed to fall 
upon Sicily. | | 
It was ſeriouſly debated in Athens whether the faid enterprize ſhould be undertaken or 
not 3 Alcibiades and other Citizens of his party promoted it highly, not ſo much in reſpet 
of the publick good as their own private advantage, expeQting that the management of 
that war would be placed in their hands. But Nicias (a perſon of the greateſt reputation 
in Athens) difſwaded it 3 and his great argument to make the p:ople believe he ſpake his 
judgment, and more for the benetit of the Common-wealth than any intereſt of his own, 
was, that he adviſed rather contrary to his own advantage, becauſe in time of peace there 
were many of his tellow Citizens befoxe him, but in time of war he knew he ſhould be 
the firſt : by which we may ſec it has been an ancient infirmity in Common-wealths not to 
value perſons of worth in times of peace, which diſobliges them doubly 3 to ſee themſelves 
deprived of their dignitics, and to ſee others preferred to them of leſs ſufhciency than they, 
which error has been the occaſion of much confuſion 3 for thoſe perſons who find them-. 
ſelves neglected, and know the reaſon of all is, the tranquility of the times make it their 
buſineſs to embroil them, and put their Country upon war, though never ſo much to its 
prejudice. And thinking ſometimes with my ſelt what remedies were moſt proper, F 
cbuld light but on two, one, was to keep the Citizens from growing too rich, that wealth 
without virtue might not be ſufficient to advance any man, or able to corrupt other people, 
or themſelves : the other, fo to prepare and adapt themſelves tor war, that they may never 
be ſurprized, but have always employment for the bravelt of their Citizens, as Rome had in 
the time of her proſperity. For that City having Armies always abroad, there was con; 
anc 
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ant exerciſe for the virtue of their Citizens: nor could a man of worth be degraded, nor 
- improper man be prefer'd in his place, becauſe when ever ſuch a thing was done, (whe- 
ther by way of error, or experiment, it was the ſame) the diſorders and dangers which fol- 
lowed, were ſo ſudden and great, that they quickly found their miſtake, and return'd to 
their old method again. But other Cities and States not ſo well conſtituted as that, which 
make war only in caſes of neceſſity, cannot detend themſelves from thoſe inconveniences, 
but are always in trouble and diſorder when ever that excellent Citizen which is negleQed 
is vindicative, and hath any reputation or party in the City. And though for ſometime 
Rome kept her ſelf free from theſe inconveniences, yet after ſhe bad conquered Carthage and 
Antiochuz, (as has been ſaid before) and ſeemed to be paſt all feagjof war for the future, 
ſhe choſe ſeveral Commanders for her Army, not ſo much for their condu@ or virtue, as 
for thoſe qualities which were likely to recommend them to the people. Paulus Amiling 
ſtood many times for the Conlulſhip, and was repulſed ; nor could he ever be made Con- 
ſul till the Macedonian war, which was committed unanimouſly to his conduct, becauſe | 
they ſaw it was like to be dangerous and difficult. After the year 1494 our City of Flo- | 
rence being engaged in ſeveral wars, in which none of our Citizens had rm'd any 
great matter, at laſt the City hapned upon a perſon who ſhewed them after what manner an | 
Army was to be commanded, his name was Antonio Giacomini » whilſt the war was dan- | 
and there was any trouble or difficulty to manage it, Antonio was free from the am- 

bition of his fellow Citizens, and had no competitor in his eleQtion to be Commiſſary, and 
General of their Armies : but when thoſe were paſt,and new wars that were more caſy and 
honourable were to be undertaken,he had ſo many competitors,that when three Commiſſa- | 
rics were to be choſen for the reduQion of Piſa, Antonio could not obtain to be one : and | 
though it be not manifeſt what inconvenience accrewed to the Common-wealth by the wa- | 
' 

| 


ving of Antonio, yet it may be calily conjectured, for the Piſans being diſtreſſed for want 
of proviſions, and having nothing lett wherewithal to detend themſelves, (had Antonio 
been there) would have been forc'd to have ſurrendred at diſcretion 3 but being belieged 
by ſuch Officers as knew not how to ſtraihgten or preſs them, they held out ſo long, that the 
Florentines were glad to buy them out at laſt, whereas they might as well have had them by 
force. No queſtion but Antonio reſented it highly, and he had need be a ggod man, and of 
more than ordinary patience not to think of revenging himſelf, though with the ſubvertion 
of the whole City, (if he could) and the ruine of every private Citizen , which is to be 
carcfully prevented by every State, as ſhall be ſhewn in the following Chapter. 


— 


A man is not to be diſobliged, and employed afterwards is any matter of 
importance. 


| 
CH AP. XVIL 
| 
| 
1 
] 


A Common-wealth is diligently to provide that no Citizen be entruſted in any weighty 
affair, who has received any remarkable injury; Claudius Nero (who divided | 
the Army which was deſigned to confront Haxibal, and marched away with a ſtrong party 
into 2 Mara to joyn with the other Conſul, and engage Aſdrubal before he got up with | 
his ſupplies to Hanibal) having formerly commanded the Roman Army in Spain againſt the | 
ſaid Aſdrubal, had come off with diſhonour 3 for though he had encloſed Aſdrubal and his | 
whole Army, and ſv poſſeſt himſelf of all paſſes,that he muſt either fight with diſadvantage, | 
or periſh with hunger, yet he was over-reach'd with the ſubtilty of the Carthaginians, w | 
drill'd him on with pretended overtures of peace, till at length in the night he ſtole his 
Army thorow the woods, and got off where he was ſafe. This paſſage being known in | 
Rome, was no ſmall diminution to Nero's reputation both with the Senate and the People: 
but being afterwards made Conſul, and ſent with an Army againſt Hanibal, he ventured 
upon that deſperate counſel of dividing the Army, which was a thing ſo doubtful and un- 
certain in the opinion of the Romans, that the City was in firange anxiety and ſuſpence 
till they had the news of his Victory. It is reported that when Claxdins Nero was que- 
ſtioned afterwards by his friends what it was that mov'd'him to ſo hazardous an enterprize, 
in which, without any neceſſary provocation, he had ventured the whole liberty of their 
Country, he anſwered, he had done it, becauſe he knew if he ſucceeded, he ſhould recover 
that honour which he had loſt in Spain; if he miſcarried, and his deſign ſhould have a con- 
trary end, he ſhould have had the (atisfaRion to have been revenged of the City and Citi- 
zens, by whom he had been (o ingratefully, and ſo indifcreetly calumniated. And if the 


indigna- 
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indignation ariſing from theſe kind of provocations could work ſo ſtrongly upon a Rowan 
Citizen, in thoſe times when Rome was in its innocence 3 we may cafily imagine what 
digious effects it may have _ perſons in a City not ſo well conſtituted as that 3 mo 
cauſe againſt theſe kind of diſorders (to which all Common-wealths are ſubjc4 ) no cer- 
tain remedy can be preſcrib'd, it follows that no Common-wealth can be y per- 
petual, foraſmuch as a thouſand unexpeRted accidents fall in, to haſien its deſtruction. 


S » 
CH AP. XVIL 


Nothing is more honourable in a General , than to foreſee the deſigns 
| of his enemy, 


T was the ſaying of Epaminonds the Theban, that no one quality was more uſeful and 

neceſſary in a General, than to be able to know the reſolutions and deſigns of his enemy, 
and diſcover that by conjecture, which he could not do by any certain intelligence. Nor 
is it difficult only to underſtand his deſigns, but his aQions 3 and of thoſe ations not only 
ſuch as.are perform'd privately, or at a diſtance, but ſuch as are done ( as it were) before his 
face. For it many times falls out, that when a Battel continues till night, he who has the 
better, believes he has the worſt; and who has loſ all, ſuppoſes he has the ViRory. Which 
miſtake has put the Generals many times upon pernitious counſels, as it hapned betwixt 
Brutus and Caſſiws 3. tor Brutus having defeated the enemy with his wing, Caſſius ſuppoling, 
he had been loſt, and his whole Body diſperc'd, kill'd himſelf in deſpair. In our times, 
at the Battel of S. Cilicis in Lombardy, Francis King of France coming to an engagement 
with the Swizzers, the Fight continued till night: a body of the Swizzers remaining cn- 
tire, and hearing nothing of the defeat and execution of their Camrades, «oncluded the 
Victory was theirs, which error was the occaſion that they marched not off as they might 
have done, but kept their ground till the next morning, at which time they were charged 
again, and overthrown. 

The ſame error had almoſt ruined the Armies of the Pope and King of Spain, who up- 
on a falſe alarm of the Victory of the Swizzers, paſſed the Po, and advanced fo far, that 
ere they were aware they had like to have fa'len into the mouths of the victorious French. 
The like fell out of old in the Camps of the Romans and ZXgri  Sempronins the Conſul 
being commanded out with an Army againſt the enemy, and forcing him to a Battel, it 
continued till night without any viſible advantage on either ſide. Night coming on, and 
both Armies ſuthciently ſpent, neither of them retir'd to their Cataps, but betook them- 
ſelves co the neighbouring hills, where they believed they ſhould be more ſafe. The Ro- 
man Army divided into two parts, one went with the Conſul, and the other with Tempa- 
nixs the Centurion, by whoſe courage the Roman Army was preſerved that day. The 
next morning the Conſul hearing no more of- the enemy, retreated towards Rome z the 
Aqui with their Army did the ſame, for both of them thought they had been beaten, and 
marched away without regarding the loſs or plunder of their Camps. It hapned that Tem- 
panixs being, behind with his ſquadron, and marching off as the reſt, he took certain of 
the wounded Aqui priſoners, who inform'd him that their Generals were gone out of the 
held, and had quitted their Camps. Upon enquiry finding it to be true, he cntred into 
the Koman, and ſecurcd it, but the enemies Camp was given in prey to the Souldier, after 
which he returned with Victory to Rome, which Victory conſiſted only in having che firſt 
intelligence of the enemics diſorder: from whence it is obſervable that rwo Armies en- 
gaged, may be cach of them in the ſame diſtreſs and deſpair, and that that Army goes awa 
with the Victory which has firſt notice of the neceſſities of the other : and of this I thall 
give a pregnant example of late days, and at home. In the year 1498 the Florentines had 
a great Army in the Country of . Piſz, and had belieged that City very cloſe, The Vene- 
tian having, undertaken its protection, and ſecing no other way to relieve it 3 to diverfthe 
enemy, aud remove the war, they reſolved to invade the Territory of the Florentines, to 
which purpoſe they raiſcd a ſtrong Army, marched into their Country by the Valdi Lamo- 
xa, poſſeſſed themiclves of the Town of Marradi, and belieged the Caſtle of Caftigione 
which ſtands above upon an hill. The Florentines upon the alarm reſolved to relieve Mar- 
radi, and yet not weaken their Army before Piſa, whereupon they raiſed a new Army both 
Horſe and Foot, and ſent them thither under the Command of Jacopo Qmarto Appiano 
(Lord of Piombino ) and the Count Kinwecio da Marciano. The Florentine Army being 
conducted to the hills, the Venetian raiſed his ticge before Caſtiglione, and retreated nc the 

own : 
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Town: the Armies being in this poſture, and facing one another for ſeveral days, both of 
them ſuffered exceedingly for want of all manner of proviſions 3 at length neither of them 
being very earneſt to come to a Battel, and each of chem being ignorant of the others 
diftrels, they reſolved the next morning to break up their Camp, and cach of them to re. 
tire, the Venetian towards Berzighella and Faenza, and the Florentine towards Caſaglia and 
Mugelle. The morning being come, and the baggage ſent away before,- a poor woman 
hapned to come into the Florentine Camp, from Marradi to ſee ſome of herMlations who 
were in the ſervice of the Florentine: by this woman the Florentine Generals had notice 
that the Venetians were gone whereupon reaſſuming their courage, they altered their 
counſels, purſued the enemy, and writ Letters to Florence, that they had not only beaten the 
Venetians, but made an end of the war. Which Victory proceeded from nothing but be- 

cauſe they had the firſt news of the retreat of the enemy, which if ic had come to the 
* other (ide, as it did to them, the conſequence would have been the ſame, and the Flores. 
tines have been beaten. ; 


_— 


| CH AP. XIX. 
Whether for the Government of the multitude , obſequionſneſs and: indulgence be 


more neceſſary than puniſhment. 


He Roman Common-wealth was ans with the diſſentions betwixt the Nobility, 
and the people 3 nevertheleſs, their foreign Wars requiring it, they ſent forth with 
their Armics, Quintins, and Appins Claudius : Appins being R_ , and cruel in his 
commands, was ſo ill obeyed by his Soldiers , that he was defeated, and fled out of his 
Province. Dwintixs being more gentle and benign, was better obeyed, and carried the 
Victory witere he was 3 from whence it appears more conducing to the well governing of a 
multitude, tobe rather obliging, than proud, and pitiful, than cruel. However Cornelizs 
Tacitus tells us, (and many others are of his mind) In multitudine regends plus pena quam 
obſequium valet, That to the managing of 2 multitude, ſeverity is more requiſite than mildneſz. 
And I think both may be'true tothis diſtinction, of Companions and Subjects 3 if thoſe 
under your command be Companions and fellow Citizens with you, you cannot ſecurely 
uſe them with that ſeverity, of which Tacitxs ſpeaks; for the people of Rome having equal 
authority with che Nobility, was not to be uſed ruggedly by any man that was put over 
them for but a while. And it has been many times ſeen that 4 Reman Generals, who 
behaved themſelves amicably towards their Souldiers, and governcd them with mildneſs, 
have done greater things than thoſe who uſed them with auſterity, and kept them in per- 
petual fear, unleſs they were endued with more than ordinary virtue, like Manlixs Torqua- 
tus. But he whoſe command is over his Subjects, Cof whom Cornelins ſpeaks) is to have 
. a care they grow not inſolent, and contemn him for his caſineſs, and there, is rather to uſe 
ſeverity than gentleneſs with them z yet that is to be done, (too) with ſuch moderation, 
that they may be kept from abhorring him 3 for the hatred of the Subje& is never good 
for a Prince,and the beſt way to prevent it,is by not interrupting the Subje& in the quiet en« 
joyment of his eſtate 3 for blood (unleſs there be ſome deſign. of rapacity under it) no 
Prince docs delire it, but upon ſome extraordinary neceſſity, and that neceſſity happens but 
ſeldom. But when cruelty and rapine meet together in the nature of one perſon, there ne- 
ver wants deſire, nor pretenccs for cruelty, as I have demonſtrated largely in another Trea- 
tiſe upon this occalion. MBwintixs therefore deſerved more praiſe than Appins deſerved: 
and the ſaying of Tacitxs is true en with the aforeſaid reſtriction, but not in the caſe of 
Appins: and becauſc I have ſpoken of kindneſs and ſeverity, I will give you one example, 
how mildneſs prevailed more upon the Faliſci than violence could do. 
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CHAP. XX. 


One initance of humanity wrought mere upon the Faliſci, than all the forts 
of the Romans, 


(Ont having beſieged the Faliſci, and attempted many- things againſt them but in 
vain, a School-maſter who had the tuition of ſeveral of che principal young Gentle- 
men of that. City, thinking to gratify Camillws, and ingratiate with the people of Rome, 
carrying, them out of the walls, under pretence of exerciſe and recreation, he conveyed 
them all into the Camp of Camilles, and preſenting them to him, rold him, that by their 
means he might become Maſter of the Town :; Camillas was fo tar from accepting his pre- 
ſent, that he cauſed the Pzdagogue to be firip'd, and his hands tied behind him, and then 

utting a rod into every one of the young Gentlemens hands, he cauſed-them to ſcourge 
him back again into the Town: which piece of humanity and juſtice wheh the Citizens 
underſtood, they reſolved to defend thernſelves no longer, and ſo immediately ſurrendred : 
a great example doubtleſs, and by which we may learn; that many times kindne(s and ge- 
nerolity moves an enemy more than all the force and artifice of war; for *tis frequently ſeen 
that thoſe Provinces and Cities which no violence or firatagem have ſubdued, have been 
melted and wrought upon by one ſingle at of pity, chaſtity, or liberality : and of this, 
Hiſtory is full of many other examples belides. Pyrrbxz could not be got out of Italy by 
all the power of the Komans; and yet Fabritixs ſent him packing by one a& of generoſity, 
and that was giving him notice that ſome of his intimates would poiſon him, and had 
made overtures to the Romans to that purpoſe. Again, Scipio Africanus got not ſo much 
honour by the taking of Carthage, 25 he diSby one a of chaſtity, when he ſent home a 
young beautiful Lady (that was taken priſoner, and preſented to him) untouch*d to her 
Husband 3. for at the news of that one a&, all Spain-was aftoniſhed, and began to admire 
the virtue and innocence of the Romans, which virtue is a thing ſo- univerſally celebrated, 
that there are no great perſons endued with it, but are highly eſteemed by all people, as ap= 
pears by all Erhicks, Ppliticks, and Hiſtory, among which, the Hiſtory of Xenopbor is 
abundantly copious, in demonſtrating what Honours and what Victories accrewed to Cyr## 
upon the bare account of his affability and mildneſs; and how he was never guilty of the 
leaſt pride, or cruelty, or luxury, or any other vice that defiles the converſation of man. 
Nevertheleſs, ſeeing Hanibal did the ſame things, and by a contrary way, it will not be 
* amiſs in the next Chapter to enquire the reaſon. 
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CHAP. XXE 


How 'it came to paſs that Hanibal by methods quite tontrary to what were pra- 
Ficed by Scipio, did the ſame things in ltaly that the other did in Spain. 


Doubt not bat jt may ſeem ſtrange to ſome people, that other Captains who have taken 

a quite contrary way to what is preſcribed in my laſt Chapter, ſhould notwithſtandi 
have had the ſame ſucceſs; for from thence it ſeems to follow, that Victory does not tr 
either upon humanity or juſtice, when we ſee the ſame praiſe and reputation acquir'd by 
quite contrary habits: and to prove this, we need not go far for exagiples : the ſame Sci- 
io whom we mentioned before, being with an Army in Spain, carried himſelf with ſo 
mich picty, and juſtice, and liberality to all people, that he got the love of the whole Pro- 
vince : on the other fide we ſee Hanibal in Italy ating quite contrary, and with. violence, 
cruelty, rapinc, and all manner of infidelity 7 peefecuting the people, and yet with the ſame 
laudable cffc&ts as Scipio had in Spain. - And conſidering with my felt what might be the 
reaſon, they ſeemed to me to be ſeveral. The firſt is, becauſe men are ſtudious of novelty;. 
and that not only thoſe who are under flayery or ſubjzeQion, but thoſe who are free, and in 
peace 3 for (as is ſaid before) men are as well fatiated with happinefs, as afflicted witlr 


miſery. 

This deſire (therefore) of gy pag con to any man that invades a Provinse 
with any conſiderable force: if he be a foreigner, they all foHow after him : if a native, 
they attend him, affiſt him, and encourage him: fo that let him take which way he pleaſes, 
he mult necds make great progreſs in thoſe places. Again, people are generally excited 
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two ways, cither by love, or by fear 3 fo that he that is feared, is often times as readily 
obcycd as he that is beloved, and ſometimes more. It is not material therefore to a Com- 
mander which of theſe two ways he takes 3 for it he be a virtuous perſon, and of any 
extraordinary facultics, he will be admired by the people, as Hanibal and Scipio were, 
whoſc great worth effaced, or covered all che faults that they commitred. But in either of 
thelc two ways, great inconveniences may ariſe, and fuch as may ruine a Prince. For he 
who deſires to be beloved, upon the leatt exceſs or immoderation in his Courtſhip, is ſub- 
zect to be deſpiſed 3 and he on the other fide who affects to be fearcd, upon the leaſt extra- 
vagance makes himſelt cdious: and to keep the middle way exactly, its not poſſible to our 
nature; wherefore it is neceſſary to thoſe who exceed in either kind, to attone for it with 
ſome extraordinary virtue, as Hanibal and Scipio did, who though perſons of great pru- 
dence and conduR, yet it appeared that both of them luffered by their manner of living, 
as well as they were advanced. Their advancement is mentioned betore ; their ſufferings 
(as to Scipio) was the rebellion of his Army, and part of his friends in Spain, which pro- 
ceeded from nothing but want of being feared » for men are naturally lo unquict, that every 
little dore that is opened to their ambition ſets them a-gog , and aboliſhes all that love 
which they ow'd to their Prince for his humanity towards them, as in this example of 
the Friends and Army of Scipio, wherefore Scipio was conlirained, to make uſe of that 
ſeverity in ſome meaſure, which he had always declined. As to Hanibal, there is not an 
particular example where his cruelty or intidelity did him hurt; only it may be ſuppoſt 
that they were the occalion why Naples and ſeveral other Towns ſtood fo firm to the Ro- 
mani, 1t is plain likewiſe that his bloodineſs and impicty made him more odious to the 
people of Rome, than all the enemies that cver that City had : for whereas when Pyrrbus 
was with a great Army in Italy, they gave him notice of a delign on foot to have' poiſoned 
him, they were ſo inveterate againſt Haxibal, that they never forgave him, but when they 
had defcated and difarm'd him, they purſued Him to the death. ' And theſe fad inconve- 
nicnces hapned to Hanibal from no other cauſes, but becauſe he was impious, unfaithful, 
and crucl : but then on the other fide he had the advantage of being admired of all Wri- 
ters for keeping his Army without any mutiny or diffention either againſt him, or amon 
themſelves, though it conſiſted of fo many different Nations, which could be derived from 
nothing but the awe and terror of his perſon 3 which terror was ſo great, (confid:red with 
the reputatien and authority that he received from his valour) that thereby he kept his 
Souldiers united and quiet. I conclude therefore, it imports not much which way a Ge- 
neral takes, ſo there be any great excellence in him to recommend it 3 for (as is ſaid before) 
both in the one and the other there is danger and detect, if there be not ſome extraordi- 
nary virtue to balance it. And if Hanibal and Scipio, one by laudable, and the other 
ignominious and deteſtable ways arrived at the ſame end, and had the ſame effects, 1 think 
it convenient in my next Chapter to diſcourſe of two Roman Citizens, who by divers ways 
(but both honourable) arrived at the ſame pitch of glory and renown, 


CHAP. II 


How the auSterity of Manlius T orquatus, and the humanity of Valerius Cor- 
vigus gair'd each of them the ſame honour and reputation. 


ER were two famous Captains contemporary in Rome, Mantius Torquatus, and Va- 
lerins Corvinus,both of them equal in courgge,cqual in their triumphs,and cach of them 
(as to the enemy) acquir'd all with equal virtue and terror 3 but as to their own Armies, 
and manner of diſcipline, it was quite different. Manlixs commanded with all kind of 
{everity, excuſed his Souldiers from no labour, nor no puniſhment. Valerixs on the other 
tide uſed them with as much gentleneſs and familiarity: Manlins to keep his Souldiers 
{triCtly to their diſcipline, executed his own fon 3 which Velerius was fo far from imitating, 
that he never offended any man : yet in this great diverſity of conduR, the effe&ts were 
the ſam, both as to the enemy, the Common-wealth, and themſclves ; for none of their 
Souldiers ever declin'd fighting none of them rebelled, or ſo much as diſputed their 
commands, though the diſcipline of Manlizs was ſo ſevere, that afterwards all excellive 
and extravagant commands were called Manliana imperia : in which place it is not amils 
© enquire how it came to paſs that Mazlixs was confirained to fo rigorous a method 3 what 
it was that made Valerixs comport himſelf fo mildly : how it was that this different way 
of proceeding ſhould have the ſame effect; and laft of all, which of the two is moſt wor- 


thy 
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thy to be imitated. If Manliws be conſidered as he is repreſented by the Hiftorian, be will 
be found to be very valiapt, carrying himſelf with great piety to his Father, and Country, 
and with great reverence to his Superiors, which appeared by his defence of. his Father 
with the hazard of his own lite againſt a Tribune who accuſed him; and by his tighting 
with the Ga#l; in the behalf of his Country, which notwithſtanding he would not under- 
take without orders from the Conſul 3 for when he ſaw a vaſt man, of a prodigious pro- 
portion, ponds upon the Bridge, and challenging any of the Romans, he went mo- 
delily.to the for leave, and told him, Ijuſſi two adverſis boſtem, nunquam pugnabo, 
non fi certam vitioriam videam , Without your permiſſion I will never engage with fa enemy, 
though I was ſure to overcome : apd the Conſul giving him leave, he conquered his encmy. 
When therefore a man of his conſtitution arrives at ſuch a command, he defires all men 
may be as pun&ual as himſclf; and being-naturally brave, i®commands brave things, and. 
when they are once commanded, requires that they be executed exactly 3 and this is a cer- 
tain rule, when great things are commanded, ſtrict obedience muſt be expected, otherwiſe 
your enterprize muſt fail. That therefoxe thoſe under your command may be the more, 
obetient to your commands, it is neceſſary that you command aright ; and he commands 
right, who compares his _ and condition with the quality and condition of 
thoſe they command 3 if he finds them proportionable, then he may command, if other- 
wile, he is to forbear ; and therefore that ſaying was not amiſs, that to keep a Common- 
wealth in ſubjection by violence, it was convenient that there ſhould be a: proportion be-. 
twixt the perſons forced, and forcing, and whillt that proportion laſicd, the violence might 
laſt too, but when that proportion was diſſolved, and he that was forced grew ſtronger 
than he chat offered it, it was to be doubted much his nuchoriey. youll not hold long, ax. 
to return 3 great things therefore, and ificent, arc not to be commanded but by a man 
that is great and magnificent himſcifand he who is fo con(tituted, having once commanded 
them, cannot expect that mildneſs or gentleneſs will prevail with his Cubjeds to execute 
them : but he that is not of this greatneſs and magni of mind, is by no means to 
command extraordinary things 3 and it his commands be but ordinary, his humanity. may 
do well cnough, for ordinary puniſhments are not imputed to the Prince, but to the Laws 
and Cuſtoms of the place : ſo that we may conclude Manlixs was conſtrained to that (e- 
verity by his natural cemper and complexion; and ſuch perſons are many times of great 
importance to a Common-wealth, becauſe by the exacneſs of their own lives, and the 
ſtrickneſs of their diſcipline, they revive the old Laws, and reduce every thing; towards its 
thirſt principles. | ent | 
And if a State could be ſo happy to have ſuch perſons ſucceeding one another in any 
reaſonable time, as by their examples would not only renew the laws, reſtrain vice, and re- 
move every thing that cended to its ruine or corruption, that State would be immortal. So 
then Manlixs was a ſevere man, and kept up the Romar diſcipline exactly, prompted firſt 
by his own nature, and then by a ſtrong delire to have that obeyed, which his own inclina- 
tion had conſtrained him to command. Valerins Corvinns on the other fide might excr- 
ciſe his gentleneſs without inconvenience, becauſe he commanded nothing extraordinary, 
or contrary to the culioms of the Komans at that time 3 which cuſtom, being good, was 
ſufkcient to honour him, and not very troubleſorh to obſerve, whereby it hapned that Va- 
lerins was not neceſſitated to puniſh offenders, becauſe there were but very few of that 
ſort, and when there were any, their puniſhmetit (as is ſaid before) was imputed to the 
Laws, and not to the cruelty of the Prince by which it fell out that Valerixs had an op- 
portunity by his gentleneſs ro gain both affeftion and authority in the Army, which was 
the cauſe that the Souldiers being cqually obedient to one as well as the other, though their 
humours and diſcipline were diſterene, yet they might do the ſame things, and their ations 
have the ſame effects. If any are defirous to imitate either of them, they will do well to - 
- have acare of running into the fame errors as Scipio and Hanibel did before, which is not 
to be prevented any other way, but by lingular virtue and induſtry. - Theſe things being 
ſo, it remains now that we enquire which of theſe two ways are moſt laudable to follow, 
and it is the harder to reſolve, becauſe I find Authors are ſtrangely divided, ſome for one 
way, and others for the other. Nevertheleſs, they who pretend to write how a Prince is 
to govern, are more inclinable,to Valerius than Manlixs, and Xenophon in his character of- 
Cirus jumps exatly with Livy's deſcription of Yalerizs, eſpecially in his expedition againſt 
the Samnites when he was Conſul: for the morning before the Fight he niade a ſpecch to. 
his Souldiers with that mildneſs and humanity, that the Hiſtorian' tells us, Now alias milits 
famRiarior dux fuit, inter infimos militum onixia baud. gravate munia obeundo. In Iud» 
preterea militari, cum velocitatis, viriumg, inter ſe equales certamina ineunt, comiter facilis 
vincere, ac vinci, ul eodem ;- nec quenquam aſpernari parem qui ſe offerret ;* faitis benignts 
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prore z ditiis, band minus libertatis aliene quam ſue dignitatis memor, & ( quo nihil popu- 
larius et.) quibus artibus petierat Magiſtratum, iiſdem Gerebat. No General was ever more 
familiar with bis Soldiers ; no Soldier too mean for bim to converſe mth , 10 office tov baſe for 
him to undertake, Intheir Military recreations when they ran , cr wreſt led for a prize, be 
would wot only run or wreſtle, but win or loſe, be overcome, or conquer, with the ſame evenneſ;, 
and unconcernment \ nor did be ever diſdain or refuſe any. man that challenged him, In his 
aftions, be was bountiful, as occaſion was offered 5 in his words, be was as mindful of other 
peoples liberty, as of his own dignity y an (which is the moſt teful thing od the_ people ” 
the world) the ſame arts which be uſed in the obtaining, the ſamo be exerciſed in the manage- 
ment of bis Magiftracy. td —_ ' 

Livy ſpeaks likewiſe very honourably of Manlins, acknowledging that * his ſeverity upon 
his Son, made the whole Arngy fo obedient, and diligent, that it was the occation of their 
victory againſt the Latins 3 and he goes ſofar in his praiſe, that after he has given an exact 
account of theBattel and victory, and deſcribed all the dangers and difticulties to which 
the Romans were'expoſed, he conchudes that it was only the Conduct and courage of May- 
lis that got the victory that day 3 and afterwards comparing the-irength of both Armies, 
he does not ſcruple toſay, that on which ſide ſocver Manlins had been, that fide would 
certainly have had the day. Which being ſo, makes my queſtion very hard to determine, 
neverthcleſs, that it may not be altogether unreſolved, 1 conceive that ina Citizen broughe 
up under the ſtrictneſs of a Common-wealth , the way of Manlins would be beſt, and 
leaſt fubje&t to danger, becauſe it ſeems moſt for the intereſt of the publick, and not at all 
proceeding from private ambition 3 beſides to carry ones {elf ſeverely to every body , and 
purſue =. he but the benefit of the Publick, - is not a way to make parties, or tricnds, 
without which there can be no troubles in a State. So that he who proceeds in that man- 
ner, muſt needs be very uſeful, and not at all ſuſpicious to the State, But the way of Va- 
lerins is quite contrary 3 for though the Common-wealth *reaps the ſame fruits as in the 
other; yet jealouſies will ariſe, and people will be fearful that in the end his great favour 
among the Soldiers will be employed'to ſet up himſelf, with very ill conſequences * upon 
their liberty. And if in Pwblicols's time theſe ill effe&ts did not happen, it was becauſe 
as then the mintsof the Romans were not corrupt , nor had hE been long enough in 
authority. But if we conſider a Prince, as Xenophon did, in that caſe we muſt leave 
Manlins, and follow Valerixs clearly ; becauſe a Prince is by all means to endeavour the 
obedience of his Subjets and Soldiers by 'ways of amity and kindneſs. They will be 
obedient, if they find him virtuous, and a firi& obſerver of his Laws; they will love 
him, if they ſee him courteous, and affable, and merciful, and endued with all the good 
qualitics which were in Valerins, and which Xenophon attributes to Cirms. For to be 
particularly beloved, and have an Army true to his intereſt, is inſtar omnizm, and anſwers 
to all other policies of State. But it is otherwiſe when an Army is commanded by one 
who is a Citizen of the ſame City with the reſt of his Army 3 for he is ſubject to the ſame 
Laws and Magiſtrates as well as they. In the Annals of Venice we read , that in former 

times the Venetian Galleys returning from ſome expedition, and lying near the Town, 

there happened a quarrel betwixt the Citizens and the Seamen, which proceeded fo far, 

that it came to a tumult, both fides betook themſelves to their Arms, and neither ghe power 

of their Officers, the reverence of the Citizens, nor the authority of the Magiſtrate was 

able to quiet them : But as ſoon asa certain Gentleman appeared , who had commanded 

them the year before, remembring with what courtclie he had behayed himſelf, their 

kindneſs to him prevail'd above all other courſes, and they gave over the combat, and 

retir'd 3 but that affetion, and ready obedience to his commands ,, coſt the poor Gentle- 

man very dear; for thereby he became ſo obnoxious to the Senate, that not look after they 

ſecured themſelves againſt him, cither by impriſonment or death. I conclude then, that 

a Prince may better tollow the example of Valerins ; but to a Citizen, it is dangerous both 

to himſelf, and the State 3 to the State, becauſe that way leads direQAly to Tyranny ; to 

himſelf, becauſe (let his intentiqns be never & innocent) he will certainly be fuſpeRed, 

and bring himſelf in danger. on the other fide, the ſeverity of Manlixs is as perni- 

cious in a Prince but in a Citizen it is. convenient, and particularly for the State; for it ne- 

ver does hurt, if the hatred which fpllows your ſeverity be not encreaſed by a jealoulie of 

your great virtue and reputation, as it happen'd to Camilins. 


CHAP. 
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CH A P. XXII, 9% 
Upon what occaſion Camillus was banifhed from Rome. 


0 
W E have concluded in the Chapter before, that to imitate Valerins may prejudice 
your Country, and your felt; and that to imitate Marlins may be convenient for 
your (elf, and prejudicial to your Country 3 which opinion is muchcontirmed by the caſe 
of Camillus, whoſe proceedings were more like Maxlins, than Falerins ; for which rea- 
. ſon, Livy ſpeaking of him tells us, Ejus virtutem milites ederanit, & Mirabantur. His 
virtue was both odious, and admirable to'bis Soldiers, That which made him admired was. 
his Diligence, Prudence, Magnanlmity, and Conduct : That which made him hated was, 
that he was more feyere in puniſhing, than' liberal in rewarding. - And of this hatred 
Livy gives theſe following reaſons : Firſt, becauſe he cauſed the + af which was made 
of the goods of the Vejentes to be applycd to publick uſe , - and not diſtributed with the 
reſtof the prey : Next, becauſe in his Triumphal Chariot he cauſed himſelf to be drawn 
by four white Horſes, which was acconnted fo great a piece of arrogance,that it was thought 
he did it to equalize the Sun. A third was, that he had devoted a tenth part of the ſpoils 
of the Vejemes to Apollo, which (to keep his Vow.) was to bs taken back again from the 
Soldiers who had got it in their clutches: From whence it may be obſerved, that nothing 
makes a Prince more odious to, the people, than to deprive them of their poſſeſſions, which 
is a thing of ſo great iraportance, that it is never forgotten, (becauſe upon every little want, 
it comes treſh into their Memories, and men being Naily ſubjeR to thole wants, will daily 
remember it 3 and next to this is, being inſolent and proud, which is likewiſe extreamly 
odious to the people, cſpecially if they be free- And although perhaps no detriment ac- 
crews to them from his pride, yet they arc obſeryed always to deteſt him that uſes it, So 
that a great perſon js to avoid it as arock, becaulc it begets hatred, and that without any 
advantage, which makes it a very raſh, and imprudent thing. . 


4 


CHAP. XXIV. 
The prolongation of Commiſſions brought Rome firſt into ſervitude. 


If the diſſolution of' the Raman Common-wealth be accurately conſidered, it will be 
found to procecd partly from the barring frog the Agrarian Law, and partly from 
the prorogation of their Magiſtrates, which had they beenknown in time, and due 
remedies applyed, would not have been ſo pernicious, but Rome might have enjoyed her 
freedom longer, and perhaps with more quiet. For though from the prolongation of 
Offices, there were no tumults nor ſeditions to be {cen in that =_ z yet it was clear that 
thoſe Magifftates which were continued took much upon them, and by d their 
and authority became a great prejudice to the liberty of the State. all the Citizens 
who were continued, been — NS like L. — wn og not have om, 
this inconvenience. The 'of Qintins ap in one thing very remarkably; a 
meeting, being appointed for accommodation of the differences betwixt cheNobili and che 
People 3 the people continued their ——_ to their Tribunes another year, as beliey ing 
them very proper to reſiſt the ambition of che Nobles: The Senate to retaliate upon the 
people, and (how themſclves as conſiderable as they, continugd the Conſulſhip to Quintin ; 
But @xintixs refuſed it abſolutely, alledging that ill examples were to be filed, and not 
encreaſed by others that were worſe, and therefore preſſed them to the eleftion of new 
Conſals, and prevailed with much importunity and contention. Had the reſt of the Roman 
Cirizens imitated this perſofi, they had never admitted that cuſtom of g of Ma- 
giſtrates, and then the prolongation of their Commands in the Army never been 
introduced, which very thing was at length the rvine of that Common-wealth. © The firſt 
perſon whoſe Commithon was continizel in Kome, was 'P. Philo, who having beficged Pale- 
polis, and by the tim& his Conſalthip was to expire, reduced it to ſuch extremity, that the 
victory ſeemcd already in his hands. The Senate would notſend another to ſucceed him, 
but continucd his authority with the title of Proconſirt + which thing (though done then 


upon grave conſideration, and for the benetit of the publick) proved afterwards of _- 
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ill conſequence, that it brought that City in ſervitude and Alavery : For by how-much their 
Wars were more rgnote, by ſo much they thought theſe prorogations convenient 3 from 
whence it hapned, that fewer of the Romans were prepared for Military Commands, and 
the glory of their Victories redound&d but to few ; and belides, he whoſe Commiſſion 
was renew'd, and haddeen a long time to the Army, might inflinuate fo, and 

in ſuch an intereſt in it, as might make it di the Senatc, and acknowledge no Head 

t their General. This it was that enabled: Marizs and Syllato debauch the Army 3 this 
was it that enabled Ceſar to conquer his native Country z which miſerics had never hap- 
ned, had not that cuſtom of continuing Magiſtrates, ,and Commanders been introduced, 
If it be objected, that their great affairs could not haye been managed at fo great adi- . 
ſtance, without that prorogation of commands 3 I anſwer, That *tis poſſible their Em- 
pire might have been longer before it came to that height 3 but then. it would have been 
more laſting , for the adverſary would never have been able to have erected a Monarchy, 
and deſtroyed their liberty ſo ſoon. 4 
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CH A P. XXV. 


of the Poverty of Cincinnatus and ſeveral other Citizens of Rome. 


E have faid cl{ewhere, that nothing is of more jmportance to the conſervation of 
V the liberty of a State, than to keep the Citizens low ,, and from being two wal- 
thy. Whether there was any mal te + > ra ry paet— MO RO 
ledge my i ce, (eſpecially I conſider wit an ion the Agrarian 
Was nd) yer *ris clear by experience, that for 400 years after the Building of Rome, 
that City was in very great poverty : And it is probable the great canſe of it was, that 
poverty was no impediment to preferment : Virtue was the only thing required in the Ele- 
&ion of Magiſtrates, and the diſtribution of Offices 3 and wherever it was found , Jet the 
perſon or farnily be never ſo poor, 'it was ſure to be advanced 3 which manner of living, 
made riches contemptible : And this is manifeſt by the following example. Minxtizs the 
Conſul being circumvented, and he and his whole Army , as it were block'd up by the 
Aqui, the Romans were fo poſſeſs'd with the d of their Army , that they betook 
themſelves to the creation of a Dictator, which is their laſt remedy in their greateſt affli- 
ions: They concluded upon L. @zintixs Cincinnatws, who was then (when they ſent for 
him) in a little Country farm at Plough , which Livy magnifies exceedingly, and ſays ; 
Opere pretium eft audire, qui omnia pre divitiis bumana ſpernunt, neque honori magno locum, 
neque virtuti putant eſſe, niſi effuſe affinant opes : It is pleaſant to bear ſome people talk of 
riches, as if” nothing in ths world were comparable t> them, 4s if all bononur and virtwe 
f depended onl _ the Eftate. Cincinnaturas I ſaid before) was at plough in his farm, 
(which confiſted only of four acres of ground_) when the Embaſſadors came to him from 
" the Senate to ſalute him Didator, and to remonſtrate their diſtreſs. Having received their 
he made no delay, but call'd immediately for his Robe, came dizetly for Rome, 
rais'd his Army , and marched away for the relict of Minztixs : having viefcated the 
Enemy, and pi their Camp, he would not ſuffer the Army of Minutixs to participate. 
in the prize, telling him, I do not think, it reaſonable that you ſhould bave ſhare in the prey, 
who was ſo near being a prey your ſelf. After which he degraded Minutixs of his Couſul- 
ſhip, and made him only a Legat with this expreſſion 3 Tow ſhall continue bere in this Sta» 
tion, till you learn to bebave your ſelf more likg a Conſul. The ſame Difator, in the ſame 
expedition, made L. Tarquinixs his Maſter of \ AT yt he had none to be Malter of 
of his own, for his poverty was ſuch, he was to ſerve on foot- *Tis remarkable 
how in thoſe days poverty and honour were not ſo inconliſtant as now, and that to an cx- 
cellent and worthy |= pa Wc 9s was, four acres of Land was a ſuſhcient Eſtate. 
In the days of Attilixs Regulus poverty was in the ſame reputation ; for being at the head 
of an Army in Africa, having conquered the inio@®, hc made it his requeſt to 
the Scnafe that he might be permitted tocome home, and husbagd his own farm, which 
his Servants had negleQed. And this frugality of the Komans 'is exceedingly wonderful 3 
for gr nothing but praiſe and honour from their Vi&tories, they brought all rhcir 
prize into the publick Treaſury : and doubtleſs had Regulus propoſed any thing of advan- | 
tage to himſelt Ar vg” As he wand nw have Þcen' concerned to have had his four | 
acres neglected by his Servants. Nor was the modeſty and, magnanimity of the Komans 
leſs remarkable, who being put into command, and placed at the head of an Aragongyt | 
them- 
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themſelves above any Prince no no Common- wealth was able to diſmay thera : Bue 
when their Commithons expired. and they were yeturned privately to their houſes 3 'no body 
fo 1, no body fo humble, no body fo laborious, fo obedient to the Magiſtrates , or 

| to their ſuperiors as they 3 infomuch ear ohe would have thought it impeſile 
the ſarne mindsſhonld have been capable of ſuch faThge aleerations. And this poverty 
continued till the time of Paulns Emilins (which was the laft age of that Common-wealths 
happineſs) for though he by his Tzjiumph enriched the whole City, yet notregarding his 
own fortunes, he continued poor himſelf, and poverty was in that eftectn , that Paulus to 
gratific and gowns Arps his Sons-in-Law' who had bchaved himſelf bravely in thoſe 
Wars, gave hima Cup, which was the firft piece of Plate that was ever ſeen in his 
family. And here Thavea fair occaſion to enlarge upon poverty ;” and ſhow how-much 
more uſeful it is ro Mankind than riches, and how many excellent Arts it has produced and 
improved, which riches and luxury have deſtroyed : But this having, been treated of fo 
amply by other peopte before, 1 ſnalf mention it no farther at this time. 
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Women are many times the deilruion of States. 


. 


I the City of Ardea there was a great controverſie betwixt the Patrieri and the People , 
about the Marriage of \  Cady' who being a great Fortune, had a \ great many 
Servants, but more eſpecially two, one of them a Patrician, the other a Plebean. Her 
Father being dead, hex Guardian would needs beſtow her upon the Plebean 3 her Mother 
was for the Nobleman ; not i thetnſelves, it eame to atumult , and by de- 
grees to blows 3 lafounch os fie whole N ity a in Arms for the one, and all the 
people for the other. The reſult was, the people Ting been out 'of the Town, and 
fending to the Vo!ſci. for aid, the Nobles ſent to Rome, Volfei were readicſt, and com< 
ing hit to the aſliſtance of the Plebeans, they clap*d down before the Town. They had 
not entrench'd themſelves long, but the Roman Army came upon their backs, and ſhut 
them up betwixt the Town and them ; inſomuch that they were quickly diſtrefſed, and 
forced to ſurrender at diſcretion. The Romans entred the Town , killed all that were 
acceſſary to the ſedition, and ſetled their affairs. In which paſſage there are many obſer- 
vable things. Firſt, we ſee Women have been the occation of mach deſolation, prejudice, 
and diſſention : The Rape of Lwerece loſt the Tarquins their Government 3 the attempt 
upon Virginia, was the ruine of the Decem-virt. And Ariftotle- in his Poleticks impages 
the abomination of Tyranny to the injuries they do to people upon the account of Women, 
either by their Debauchments, their Violences,. or 6 fakes, as we have ſhow's at large 
in our Chapter about Conſpiracies. So that in_the Government of any Kingdom or 
Common-wealth, thoſe things are not to be reckon'd as trifles , but as the occalions of 
much miſchief, and are by all means to be prevented, before the rancour has taken too:deep 
root, and is not to be cured, butby the deſtruQion of the State : as it hapned to the Ar- 
deater, who let it go ſo tongamong their fellow Citizens, that at laſt they came to an ab- 
. ſolute diviſion not to war; hers nor ſetled, but by forcign aſfiftance, which is always the 
forerunner of ſervitude and flavery.. , _ | 
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C'H-A P. XXVII 


How the civil diſcords in a" City ve tobe compoſed, and of the falſity of 
that opinion , That the beſs Kee to keep a City in ſabjeSion, is to keep 
it divided. - 42 Kee wa | 


N the reconciliation of a City that is labouring under civil diſſeations, we are to follow 
the example of the Roman Conſuls, and their method in compoſing the diſtra- 
Rions among the Ardeates, which was by cutting off the chief Actors, and confiſcating 
their Eſtates. And to compole the diſtractions of a City, there are ways cither by 
cutting off the chief a&tors (as the Komans did) by ing them the City, or by 

them toran accommodation upon ſuch penalties as they ſhall be afraid to incur: of th 
three ways the laſt is moſt dangerous, uncertain, and unprofitable, becauſe it ies 2 
c 
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where much blood has been ſhed, or much injury done, that that peace ſhould laſt long, 
which was made by compuliion 3 for ſeeing, and hearing, and converſing with one ano- 
ther daily, their animolities mult of necetlity revive, and provoke them to new outrage, 
by preſenting thera with new occalions of indignation and revenge : and of this we can- 
not have an apter example than in the City of Piſtoia, which 15 years fince (as it is now) 
was divided into the Panciatichi, and Cancellieri (only then they were at open defyance, 
which now they arc not).” After many conteſts and diſputes among themſelves, they pro- 
ceeded to blood, to the plundering and demoliſhing one anothers houſes, and committin 
all other hoſtilities imaginable : The Florextines whoſe buſineſs it was tounite them, uſe 
this third way, which rather encteaſed, than mitigated their tumults; ſo that weary of 
that way, and grown wiſer by experience, they made uſe of the ſecond 3 baniſhed ſome of 
the Ring-leaders, and impriſoned the reſt , whereby they not only quicted their differences 
then, but have kept them ſo ever ſince. But doubtleſs the ſafelt way had been to-cut them 
off at firſt, and if thoſe executions were forborn then by us, or have been ſince by«any 
other Common-wealth, it is for no other cauſe, but that they require a certain generoſity 
and greatneſs of ſpirit, that in weak Common-wealths is hardly to be tound. And theſe 
are the errors , which as I ſaid in the beginning, are commitred by the Princes of our 
times, when they are to determine in ſuch t controverhies 3 for they ſhould inform, 
themſelves how others have comported in the ſame caſes before them 3 but they are ſo weak 
by reaſon of the flightneſs of our preſent education, and their unexperienct iu Hiſtory, that 
they look upon the examples of the ancients as inhumane, or impoſſible : So that our mo- 
dern opinions are as remote from the truth, as __g of our wiſe men was upon a 
time, Che biſognava tener Piſtoia con le parti , & Piſa con te fortezze : That Piftoia was to 
be kept under wnder by fattions , and Piſa by a Citadel; bit they were miſtaken in both. 
What my judgment is about Citadels, and ſuch kind of Fortrefles, I have delivered elſe- 
where; ſoas in this place, I ſhall only demonſtrate how unpraQticable it is to keep Towns 
in ſabje&ion by fomenting their differences ard factions , and firſt it is impoſſible to keep 
both parties true ro, you (be you Prince, or Common-wealth , or whatever) for men are 
naturally ſo inconſtant, it cannot be that thoſe parties which favour you to day, ſhould be 
affected to you alwayes > for they will fill look out for ſome new Patron , and ProteQor : 
ſo that by degrees one of the parties taking ſome diſguſt againſt you , the next War that 
happens, you run a great hazard of loſing your Town. It it be under the Government 
of a State, tye City is in more danger, than in the other caſe , becauſe cach party looks out 
for friends among the great ones, and will ſpare no pains nor mony to corrupt them. From 
whence two great inconveniences do ariſe : One is, you gan never make them love you, 
becauſe by reaſon of the frequent alteration of Governors, and putting in ſometimes a per- 
ſon of one humour, and ſometimes another of another ; they can never be well govern'd: 
And then the other is, by this fomenting of Factions, your State muſt be neceſſarily divi- 
ded. Blondxs (peaking of the lag betwixt the Florentines and Piſtoians, confirms 
what we have ſaid in theſe words, Mentre che i Fiorentini diſegnavano de riunir Piſtoia, divi- 
ſono ſe Medeſimi. Whilſt the Florentines thought to have united the Piſtoians , they divided 
themſelves. In the year 1501. Arezzo revolted from the Florentines, and the Valleys di 
Tenere, and Chiana wcre entirely over-run by the Vizelli, and Duke Valentine. Wher 
Monſieur de Lant was ſent from the King of France to ſee all that they had loſt, reſtored to 
the Florentines, Wherever Monſieur de Lant came obſerving the perſons that came to viſit 
him, did ſtill profeſs themſelves of the party of Morzocco, he was much diflatisfied with 
their factions, and more that they ſhould declare themſelves fo freely 3 for (ſaid he) if in 
France any man ſhou}d pronounce himſelf of the King's party , he would be ſure to be 
puniſhed, becauſe it would imply that there was a'party againſt the King, and it was his 
Maſters deſire, that his Kingdom and Cicits ſhould be all of a mind : If therefore a Prince 
believes there is no way for Fim to keep his Towns in obedience, but by keeping up Fa- 
Ctions, it is a certain argument of his weakneſs ; for being unable by force and courage to 
keep them under, he betakes himſelf to theſe icious arts , which in peaceable times 
may palliate a little, but when troubles, and adverſity come will afluredly deceive him. 
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A ftriS# eye is to be kept upon the Citizens, for many times under pretence of of- 
ficionſneſs, and Piety, there is hid a principle of Tyranny. 


== City of Rome being diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, and the publick ſtores be- 
_ 4 ing urable to ſupplyiit, it came into the thoughts of Spxriws Melius (a rich Citizen of 
thoſe times) to furniſh the common people gratis out of his own private ſtock, whereby he 
wrought himſelf fo far into the favour of the people, that the Senate ſaſpeRing the ill con- 
ſequences of his bounty, began to conſpire his deftruction before his intereſt became too 
great, to which purpoſe they created a Dictator, who put him to death: from whence' it 
may be obſerved, that many times thoſe ations which ſeem charitable and pious at tirſk, 
fight, arid are not reaſonably to be condemned, are notwithſtanding cruel-and dangerous 
for a State, if not correRed in time. To make this more clear, I ſay a Common-wealth 
carnot be well governed, nor indeed ſubfilt without the athiſtance and miniſtry of powet- 
ful and great men : and yet on the other ſide that power and reputation of particular Ci- 
tizens is the occaſion of tyranny. To regulate this inconvenience, it is neceflary that ſce- 
ing there muſt be great men, things ſhould be ſo ordered that they'may have praiſe and 
reputation by ſuch things as are rather uſeful than prejadicial to the State. Wherefore it 
is carcfully to be obſerved what ways they take to acquire their reputation and they are 
uſually two, either publick or private. ' The publick way"is when theFarrive at their re- 
ration by ſome good counſel, or ſome great exploit which they have atchieved for the 
Lenefir of the publick : and this way of reputation is not only not to be precluded to the 
Citizens, but to be opened by ſuch promiſes of reward for their good counſels or ations 
as may both- dignify and enrich them3 and when a reputation is gain'd by theſe plain and 
ſincere ways, it is never to be feared. But when cheir courſes are private, (which is the 
other of the two ways). they ,are dangerous, nay totally pernitious, . Thoſe private wayg 
are by obliging particular perſons, by lending them mony, by marrying their relations, by 
defending them againſt the Magilſizates, and doing ſeveral other particular favours which 
may encourage their Clients to violate the: Laws; and'vittate the Common-wealth ; for 
which cauſe it ought to be ſo well fortified with'good Laws, that the endeavors of ſuch 
ambirious men may be either diſcouraged or defeated; and on the other lide rewards pry 
poſed to ſuch as arrive at their greatneſs by any Extraordi exploic. 'In the thigh 
reward of thoſe perſons who behaved themſelves gldrioufly for the good bf their Country; 
was'a triumphbelides which they had-other inferior Honours for tmore- inferior ſervices ;/ 8 
to reftrain or puniſh the ambition of thofe who wenr'eabbat by private aud clandeſtiie wa; 
to diſturb the peace of their Country, their greateſt' temedy -wav'to -acouſo theny to the- 
people, -and when thoſe accuſations were inſuthcient,'(the' people —_ blinded by: ſore 
ſpecigus pretence of beiitfit and advantage) 'they created a' Dictator,” who" with a kind 7of 
dithority was to' reduce. the delinquent 'from'Hhks* aberrations; "or puniſh him-as the 
id Sparius Melius ; and the leaving o8-one ſuch -fault unpunithed, js enough to, ruine a 
Common-wealth, for-# fingle example after wards wilthardly be effeqaak + job 7 cit 
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Rinces cannot reaſonably compliir'of the tranſpr 5hs"of their ſubjoRs, becaulſe ir is 
| Laen=tr their negligence, or ill example that debaiehs themis and-if 'the- people-of* 


our times are infamous for pe ek ore ce rn 'and; fach\kind! bf cron" 
mities, it proceeds from the ex pacity of thtir" Governors# « Rom anis'(be-: 
fore Pope Alexander VI exterminate&d* thoſe Lords who Mad the commu in cha(® ) 
was a place of all kind of diſſoluteneſ# and iniquity; every day;' and'ovegy- trivial; occatior} 
producing notorious rhurders and rapines; which was not © much frbawany-depravicy:in 
the natufe of the people; (as ſome would have it)! as from 'the corruption of their” 
Princes; for being poor of th knd yet ambitious to live in \ſptendot and magnt- 
ficence, they were forced upon ill courſes; and indecd refuſed 70 ann ſupply _ 
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To paſs by ſeveral others, one of their deteſtable ways was to make Laws againſt ſuch and 
ſuch things, which after they were publiſhed, they themſelves would be the tirſt that ſhould 
break, to encourage others to do the fame3 nor was any man cver puniſhed for his inob- 
ſervance, till they ſaw enough involved in the ſame premunire; then (torſooth)) the Laws 
were executed moſt ftrily, not out of any true zeal to juſtice, but out of a defire to be 
fingring the Fines 3 from whence it followed, that by grievous mulQs and expilations the 
ws, oo impoveriſhed, were conſtrained to uſe the fame violences upon thoſe who were 
LG pocene cham they by which means men were not fo much correctcd, as inſtructed to 
do ill 4 and all theſe mifghiefs proceeded from the iniquity of -their Princes. Livy has a 

to this purpoſe, where he tells us, that the Koman Embaſſadors (paſling with a great 
= to Apollo, which was taken out of the ſpoils of the Veientes ) were taken by the Cor- 
fairs of Liperi jn Sicily, and carried with it into that Iſland. Timaſithew Prince of that 
Town underſtanding what the Preſent was 3 whither it was going 3 and from whom it 
was (ent, ( born at Lipari ) behaved himſelf in that like a and remonſtra- 
red to the the impiety of the fat, which he upon them ſo home, that by com- 
mon conſent the Preſent was reſiored, and the adors diſmiſſed ; the words of the 
Hiſtorian are theſe, Timafithew multitudinem religione implevit, que ſemper regenti eft ſimi- 
lis : which agrees with that ſaying of Lorenzo de i Medici. 

Et quel che fa il Signor fanno poi molti, 

Cal Signor ſow tans ePoccbi volti.. 
A Prince does nowght ( or r or rude, ) 
But's followed (treight by th' gaping multitude. 
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CHAP. XXX 


A Citizen who would do any great matter by bis own authority, muſt firſt extin- 
g£uiſb all envy. In what manner things are to be ordered upon the approach of 
an enemy, and how « City is to be defended. 


TP] fe franc of Rove boring igence that the Twſcsns had made new levies of men 
to new inroad into their 3 and that the Latini and Hermici ( 
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Majeftati cjus conceſſiſſent ; Nor did 
extbority ches' wan adnd to bis Upon which 
for their obedience) cauſed thre Armics to be raiſed. The 


and proviſions, and other as were neceſſary in times of War. He cauſed another 
of his Colleagues ( 
(cl, that he might be preſent in all their debates, and ready to adviſe in all their daily 


to command or obcy. - And here 
d man has to do by the ſup- 
| to the good which ſome perſons 
do, could requilite in; affairs of importance. 
This covy is extinguithed 3 cicher by ſome great and difficult accident, in which 
every man forciecing his own raine, lays his ambition alide, and fubmits himſelf volunta- 
rily to the obedicuce of (ome |; whole viztuc be may hope to be delivered : ſuch 
been three times Dictator, and acted in all his ad- 
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many excelſent teſtimonies of his integrity and conduct beſides, his Colleagues were not 
ſcrupulous to transfer their authority, nor the people at all apprehenſive off his greatneſs, 
nor any (how great ſoeyer) aſhamed to be interior to him: | hab 

Wherefore it was not without reaſon that Livy uſcd that expreſſion, Nec quicquam, &c. 
The other way of extinguiſhing envy, is, when either by violence, or the courſe of na- 
ture your competitors die 3 that is, ſuch perſons as envying your reputation and grarideur, 
and diſdaining that you thould be above them, cannot contain themſelves, and be quiet, 
but rather than not ſatisfy the perverſity of their minds, will be contented theit Country 
ſhould be ruined , eſpecially if they have been brought up in a corrupt State, and not been 
meliorated by their education. 

Againſt this fort of envy there is no remedy bnt in the death of the Subjet. And 
when an excellent perſon is ſo hippy as to havt theſe impediments removed by che courſe 
of nature, without any machination or concurrence of his, he becomes great and honoura- 
ble without obſtacle, and may exerciſe his virtues without any offence. But when he has 
not this good fortune, and nature is ſo unkind as to ſuffer them to live, it is neceſſary he re- 
move them ſome extraordinary way, and make ic his whole bufineſs to-find one; yet with 
that caution and deliberation, that he be ſure his way be praQticable before he ventures up- 
on it. He whoreads the Bible foberly, and confiderately, will find Moſes (for the promo- 
tion and eſtabliſhment of his Laws) was forced to put ſev&al to death, for no other rea- 
ſon bur becauſe out of envy they oppoſed his deligns : and this neceiſity of removing Com- 
petitors was not anktown to Girolamo Savonarots the Frier, and Pietro Soderini Gonfaloniere 
of Florence, The Frier could not Maſter it far want of — and thoſe of his fol- 
lowers who could have done it, had rio true knowledg of his mind 3 yet that was not his 
fault, for his Sermons were full of detclamations againſt the wiſdom of this World, and 
invectives againſt the wiſe men, by whom he intended ſuch envious perſons as oppoſed his 
Dodtrines and Inſtitutions. Soderini was in hopes by the goodnefs of his converſation, 
and his beneticence to all people, that he ſhould have been ſo tortunate as to have out-lived 
and worn out the envy of his adverſaries, {ceing he was but young, and fonnd new Clients 
coming, in daily to his party: whom his excellent deportment had drawn over. ' So that he 
abſtain'd from all kind of ſeverity and violence, not conſidering that time is not to be loſt; 
that goodneſs is ineffectual 3 that fortune*is changeable; and that envious perſons are not 
to be obliged by all the preſents and good offices in the World. So that both theſe perſons 
were ruined at laſt, one of them becauſe he had not authority enough to maſter the envy of 
his adverſaries 3 the other becauſe he did not do it (though he had authority) in- time. 
The other thing remarkable in that Story, was, the order taken by Camillus for the fafery 
of Rome, both abroad and at home: And certainly it is not without reaſon that good Hi- 
ſtorians (as ours is) ſet down certain diſtin and particular caſes, that poſterity may learn 
upon ſuch accidents in what manner to defend themſelves : it i5 to be obſeryed likewiſe, 
that the moſt dangerous and unprofitable defence is that which is made by tumule and diſ- 
order 3 and this is apparent by that third Artny which Camillw left as a Guard to the City, 
which many would have thought unneceflary, becauſe the Citizens were generally arm'd, 
and martial 3 ſo that there needed no more than to have arm'd the reſt upon occalion, 
without troubling them with an Army. But Camilles (and any other wiſe tnan would 
have done the fame) was of another opinion; fo# a multitude is not to be truſted with 
arms but in an orderly and regular way- For which reafon, and according to which ex- 
ample, he who has the Government of a Town, is above all things to avoid arming the 
people in a confuſed and tumultuous way 3 bur is rather to cull and ſele& ſuch as he dare 
truſt with arms, and ſuch as he is ſatisfied will obey him, let him ſend or command them 
whereſoever he pleaſes. The reſt are to be required to keep at home, and every man look 
to the defence of his own houſe. He who is belieged, and obſerves this courſe, may defend 
"himſelf well enough 3 he that does otherwiſe, does not follow the exymple of Camilier, 


and will hardly defend himſelf, 
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CH A P. XXXL 


Powerſul States, and excellent Perſons, retain the ſame mind and dignity in 
all kind of conditions. 


Mong the reſt of the great ations aud words which our Author commemorates, and 
A mentions as certain arguments of the great virtue and excellence of Camilas, in a 
ſpeech of his to his Souldiers, he brings him in with this expreihon 3 Nee mibi Ditatura 
animos fecit, nec exilium ademit ; I was neither elated with my Ditiatorſhip, nor dejefied with 
my Baniſhment. From whence we may obſerve that great men are never diſcompoſcd ; let 
fortune vary as ſhe pleaſes, let her advance them ſometimes, and deprels them at others, 
they arc in the ſame ſettlement and tranquility, (o quiet and firm in their minds, that every 
man may ſee *tis not in the power of fortune to diſorder them 3 whercas pulilanimous and 
mean ſpirited perſons, incbriated with their good fortune, and attributing, all to their own 
virtue and good conduct, make themſelves odious and inſupportable to all that are about 
them, and that arrogance expoſes them to many revolutions, which coming upon them on 
a ſudden, do ſo territy and diſmay them, that they run into the other extreme, and become 
as abject and vile. Hence it is that in time of adverſity ſuch Princes think more of their 
eſcape than defence, having made themſelves uncapable of that by their ill management be- 
fore. And as this diverlity of temper is many times to be found in particular Perſons, and 
Princes 3 ſo is it incident to Common-wecalths, as may be ſeen. by the example of the Ro- 
mans and Venetians, The firſt were never dejeRed by any ill fortune, nor tranſported by 
any good 3 as appears by their defeat at the Battel of Cannas, and their victory againſt An- 
tiochus : their defeat at Cannas was the third which they had reccived, and for that reaſon 
was very conliderablcz yet they were not ſo terrihed, or cowed,as to commit any thing con- 
trary to the old dignity of the Romans tor they reſolved to continue the war; they raiſed 
more forces; they rcfuſcd to redeem their priſoners upon any new terms 3 and could not be 
brought to make any overtures of Peace, cither to Honib al, or the Senate at Carthage ; 
but for want of others, they arm'd thcir old men, and their ſervants, and rdfolved wholl 
upon war 3 of which obſtinacy and refractorineſs, when Hanno was told, he made a j 
to that Senatc, and remonſtrated how little they* were to preſume upon their Victory at 
Cannas : we ſee then the Romans were not to be terrified or diſcouraged by any adverfity 
of fortunez we ſhall ſhew now how far they awere on the other ſide from inſulting in their 
us Antiochus, betore he came to a Battel, ſent Embaſſadots to Scipio to delire a treaty : 

cipio (ent him theſe Conditions, that he ſhould return with his Army into Syria, and leave 
the reſt to the Romans, Antiochus thought that unreaſonable, fought him, was beaten, 
and afterwards ſcat Embaſſadors again to Scipio, with inſtructions to accept of whatever 
ecxms the Conqueror ſhould give : Scipio never thought of altering his firſt propoſitions, 
though made Caloon the Battel was won, but told them, 20d Romani fi vincuntur, non 
minuuntur animis, nec fi vincunt inſoleſcere ſolent ; That the Romans were never dejetied by il 
fortune, nor elated by good. The Venetians aQted quite the other way, who having got a 
little good fortunc, ( alcribing it to a wrong cauſe, as if it had proceeded from their own 
wer and virtuc) had the infolence to call the King of France Son of St. Mark, and ta- 
ing a fancy that they ſhould bring their Common-wealth to as great a condition of gran- 
deur and power as the Romans, they deſpis'd the Church, and all the Princes of Iely be- 
tides. Afterwards, when their fortunc began to change, and they received 2 ſmall defeat 
at Vaila by the French 3 they loſt their whole Empire in a day 3 part revolted, and part 
they gave up themſelves tothe Pope, and King of Spain and ſo much had they abandoned 
themalelves to fear and confiernation, that they ſent Embaſſadors to the Emperor to make 
themſc]ves his Tributarics, and writ poor and mean Letters to the Pope to move him to 
compathon , and to this extremity ot dejetion they were brought in four days time, by 
the loſs but of one half of their Army 3 for the other of their Provedizori retreated, and 
came oft ſafe to Verona with more than 25000 horſe and foot; fo that had there been any 
courage cither in the Citizens or Senate, they might quickly have recruited,and ſhewn their 
faces again 3 and if they could not have conquered, they might at leaſt have loſt all with 
more reputation, or pothibly have brought the enemy to ſome honourable accord : but the 
poornels of their ſpirit, and the illneſs of their milicary diſcipline took from them at one 
time both their courage and ſtate : and ſo it will be with whoſoever follows the example 
of the Venetians : for this inſolence in good fortune, and dejetion in bad, proceeds from 
their manner of education 3 which if vain and idlc, will make you ſo too 3 whereas if it 
be otherwiſe, it will- give you a better notion of the World, and teach you in both for- 
tunes to behave your (clt with n.ore moderation:and as this is true in lingle Perſons, fo it is in 
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Common-wealths, which are good or bad according to their manner of living. We have 
often ſaid it before, and think it not amis to repeat it again, That the foundation of all 
Governments conliſts in their Military diſcipline 3 and that where that is defeQive, nei- 
ther their Laws, nor any thing elſe can be good z tor thorow the whole trad of this Hi- 
ſtory, it appears that there , is a neceſſity your Militia ſhould be good , and that cannot be 
good, but by continual exerciſe, which you cannot be ſure of, unleſs it conſiſts of your 
own Subjc&ts. And becauſe you are not always in War, and it is impoſſible you ſhould be, 
therefore it is neceſſary that they be exerciſed in times of Peace, which is not to be done by 
any but your own Subjects, in reſpe of the charge. 

Camillus (as is ſaid before) marched out with his Army againſt the Twſcaxs, but his Sol- 
diers having, had a ſight of the Enemy, found their Army fo great, that they were diſcou- 
raged and diſmay'd, and thought themſelves ſo much interiour, that they were not able 
to hght them. Camillus undertianding this terror in his Camp, went up and down among 
the Soldiers, and having reprehended their tear, and faid many things to encourage them, 
and drive that fancy out of their heads, at laſt without further direions, Come (aid he ) 
Courage ! nod quiſque didicit aut conſuevit, faciet, Do what you have been taught and 
accuftomed, I defire no more. From whence ig may be collected that he would not have uſed 
thole words, had not his Army been exerciſed betore, and that in times of Peace as well 
as War: For no good is to be expected, nor no General to truſt himſelt to an unexperi- 
enced and undiſciplined Army, which will certainly be his ruine, though he were as good 
a Commander as Hanibal himſelf. And the,reafon is, becauſe when an Army is engaged, 
the General cannot be preſent inall places, to ſupply all deteQts, and remedy all errors 3 fo 
that he muſt neceſſarily miſcarry, unleſs he has ſuch perſons diſpoſed up and down in the 
Army, as are capable of underſtanding his mind, and executing his Orders. Which being 
ſo, the Roman diſcipline is to be followed, and the Citizens of every City are to be inured 
to their Arms in times of Peace as well as War, that when they are brought to tight , they 
may not be at a loſs, or mect with any thing new, or unaccultomed to them 3 by which 
means it will come to paſs, that they will not be ſurprized or terrified in any condition, 
but retain ſtill the ſame courage and fence of their dignity. But where the Citizens are 
undiſciplin'd, and rely more upon their fortune, than experiences their hearts will change 
with their fortune, and they will give the ſame teſtimony of themſclves, as the Venetians 
have donc. 


_ 


CH AP, XXXIL 


The ways which ſome people have taken to prevent 4 Peace. 


He Circei, and the Velitre two of the Reman Colonies, revolted in hopes the Latini 
would have becn able to defend them. The Latins being defeated, and they frufira- 

ted of their hopes, it was the advice of ſeveral Citizens, that they ſhould fend Embaſſa- 
dors to Rome to reconcile themſelves tothe Senate : But thoſe who had been ring-leaders 
in the detection, apprehending the puniſhment would fall heavy upon their heads , per- 
verted that dclign 3 and to run things beyond all pofhbility of Terms, they incited the 
people to arm, and invade the Frontiers of the Romans, And doubtleſs when Prince or 
Common-wealth are deſirous to prevent an agreement , there is no fater nor ſurer way 
than by running the people intoſome unpardonable offence, that the tear of being puniſh'd 
may keep them averſe from all overtures of Peace. After the firſt War betwixt the Car- 
thaginians and Romans , thoſe Soldjers which had been employed by the Carthaginians in 
Sicily and Sardigna, as ſoou as the Peace was concluded, went over into Afﬀrics, where 
being denyed or delaycd in the demands of their pay, they took Arms, and putting them», 
ſelves under the command of two of their Officers, Maths, and Spendio, they plundered 
ſeveral of the Carthaginian Towns, and poſſeſſed themſelves of others. The Cartbagi- 
nians (to try all ways, before they came to extremity) ſent Aſdrubal (one of their Prin- 
cipal Citizens) Embaſſador to them who having been formerly their General, it was 
probable might have ſome authority among them. Aſdrubal being arrived, and Matho, 
and Spexdio defirous to put the Soldiers beyond all poſſibility of pardon , perſwaded them 
that the beſt and moſt ſecure way would be , for them' to kill all the Cartbaginians that 
were Priſoners with them, and Aſ&#zbal among, the reſt, Whereupon they killed them 
all, with a thouſand circumſtances of cruelty and torture 3 to which piece of wickednefs 
they added another by publiſhing an Edi& importing, That all the Cartbaginians _— 
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ſhould be taken for the future, ſhould be treated the ſame way. And thus they prevented 
all propoſitions of Peace, and rendered their Soldiers obſtinate and implacable to the 
Carthaginians. 


CHAP. XXX. 


To the obtaining a Vidory, it is neceſſary your Army has a confidence not 
only in one another, but in their General. 


O win a Battcl, and overcome an Enerny, it is neceſſary to give your Army ſuch a 
confidence, as may make them believe that nothing is able to withſtand them 3 and 
the way of infuſing this confidence is, by Arming, and Exerciling them well, and giving 
them a knowledge and acquaintance one with the other ; which confidence and acquain- 
tance is not to be expe&ted, but where your Soldiersare your own SubjeQs, and have been 
brought up together. The General is to be ſ@qualified, that the Soldiers may have conti- 
dence in his Wiſdom, and Condu@ 3 and they will always have ſuch a confidence it they 
ſec zima careful, and regular, and couragious, and one who preſerves the majeſty of his 
command with diſcretion and reputation 3 which he will do it he puniſhes ſtrictly , and 
pat his Soldiers upon no over-hard and impertinent duty keeps his promilcs 3 repreſent 
victory cahic, cither by concealing or extenuating the dangers, or by encouraging them 
bravely againſt them 3 and theſe things rightly obſerved, are of great conſequence both to 
the authority of the General, and the obtaining the Victory. The way which the Ko- 
mans took to give this aſſurance to their Armies, was, by pretence of Religion 3 for 
which cauſe before the creation of their Conſuls 3 the railing, or marching, or engagin 
of their Armics, their Augures and Auſpices were conſulted 2: and without ſome of theſe , 
no wiſe General would urdertake any great Enterprize, believing they ſhould certainly 
miſcarry, unleſs the Soldiers were thorowly convinced that the Gods were on their fide. 
And when any of their Conſuls or other Commanders fought in dehance of theſe Auſpi- 
ces, he was puniſhed , as Clandins Pulcher for deſpiling the Omen of the Chickens. And 


although this is obvious in every part of the Koman Hiltory 3 yet it is better prov'd by the 
complaint of Appins Claudins to the people, —_ the infolence of their Tribunes , 
Au 


where he tells them that by their means , the Aufpices, and other religious Cuſtoms were 
negle&ed or corrupted : His words are theſe, Elndavt munc licet Religionem z quid enim 
intereſt fi pulli non paſcentur, ſi ex- cavea tardins exierint , ſiccinuerit avis ? Parva ſunt bec, 
ſed parva ifta non contemnendo, Majores noftri maximam banc Kempublicam fecerunt, Let 
them laugh at Religion as they pleaſe, and cry, what are we concerned if the Pullets won't eat, 
if they come lazily out of their Penns , or if a bird be diſpoſed to ſing ? *Tis true they are bat 
trifles, yet by not deſpiſing thoſe trifles,our Anceſtors brought this Common-wealth to the Gran- 
 denr it is at. . And it was true for thoſe little things were ſafhicient to keep the Soldiers 
confident and united, which are two things go very far in a Victory, though without vir- 
tuc and valour, they are not always ſucceſsful. The Preneftini being in the Field witch their 
Army againſt the Romans, they went and lodged themſelves upon the River Allis (in a 
place where the Komans had beaten by the French) that the conlideration of the 
place might be an cncouragement to their own men , and a terror to the Romans: And 
though this deſign was not improbable for the reaſons aboveſaid , yet it appeared by the 
ſacceſs that true courage is not diſturbed by Fer little accident, ,as was well expreſſed by 
the Liitator to his Maſter of the Horſe, Vides tw, fortuna il'os fretor, ad Alliam conſediſſe 
at tu fretus armis, animiſq, invade mediam aciem. Ton ſee , by their poſting themſelves 
pon the Alia, they rely wholly npon Fortune , do you truſt to your Arms, and your courage, 
and attack their main Battel. And he was in the right ; for truc courage, good diſcipline, 
aud a confidence ariling from ſo many Victories, cannot be diſcompoſed by ſuch frivolous 
ſtratagems 3 light things will not diſmay them , nor every diſorder diſtrat them. For 
even in the abſence of their Officers, Soldiers that are expert, and accuſtomed to Arms, 
are not cahily beaten. As appeared by the two Manlii (both Conſuls, and making War 
upon the Volſci) who having indiſcreetly ſent part of their Army to forrage, it fell out, 
that both the commanded party, and thoſe which were l&t behind, were encompaſſed by 
the Enemy, and as it were befieged both at a time, , out of which danger the Soldiers 
were dclivered more by their own courage, than any Condu@t in the Conſuls whereupon 
Livy tells us, Militum, etiam ſine Retiore ftabilis virtus tutata ef, The fiedfaſt courage of 
the Soldier defended them, without any belp from their Ceneral. Fabins had likewiſe an 


exccllent 
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excellent way to confirm his Soldiers, and poſſeſs them with & confidence, which I cannot 
omit : Having invaded Tzſcany with a new Army ; ſuppoſing the hovelty of the Coun- 
try, and their inexperienge of that Enemy might have vom influence upon them, to give 
chem a confidence, he called them together before the Battel, and having in a grave Ora- 
tion given ſeveral reaſons why they might hope for the Victory, he told them , That he 
had another reaſon behind , more certain than all of them , but in that he muſt he 
private 3 for to diſcover - it, would be to defeat it. A wiſe way, and deſerves well 
to be imitated. 


_ A 


C H AP. XXXIV. 


What vogue , fame or opinion diſpoſes the people firit to favour ſome parti- 
cnlar Citizen 3 and whether they, or a Prince diſtributes their Offices with 


moi? prudence and judgment. 


vw E have ſhown before, how Titxs Manlizs (called afterwards Torquatzs ) preſerved 
his Father L. Manlizs from an accuſation which Pomponixs the Tribune had ex- 
hibiccd againſt him to the people. And although the way which he took to preſerve him 
was violent and irregular 3 yet his filial affeftion to his Father was ſo grateful to the peo- 
le, that they not only not reprehended him for what he had done, but advanced him to 
Lhnine z for being not long after to chooſe Tribuacs for their Legions , T. Manlins wag 
the ſecond that was made. And here I think it not amiſs to confider the way which the 
the people of Rome took in- the diſtribution of their honours , and eleftion of Magj= 
firates 3 and to enquire into the truth of what I aſſerted before, That the diſtributions 
of the Re, os CTRRS 3 uhats By. ths 
lc tollow the common an lick charaer of every man, y ſome particular 
ae of his ations, they preſume, or believe otherwiſe. There are three ways by 
which a man may gain cfteem and reputation with the people. The tirſt is by extration, 
when the Parents having been great men , and ferviceable to the Common-wealth , the 
people take a fancy that their Children muſt of neccifity be the ſame , until by ſome ill 
a& they convince them of the contrary. The ſecond way is to aſſociate with grave per- 
ſons, * gpntetonn, and ſuch as are reputed diſcreet and ſober by every body 3 and be- 
cauſe nothing indicates and diſcovers a man ſo muchas the Company which he keeps ; 
he who keeps good Company, may be concluded to be z for of neceility perſons 
converſant together , muſt have ſomethink of But there is another way of 
| en Jeegur anche Fc which cxceeds them both 3 and that is by performing 
extraordinary action abhck or private,/ it matters pot, fo you come ho- 
nourably off. - And the j which are made in this cabs are much better than the 
other: For the arguments hom the views of the Famaty, acct anions: 
nor can any man conclade any thing, till experience rcfolves him. The prefumpeions in 
the ſecond from their converſations and Company, are much better than the fixſt , bue 
not comg to the third; for reputation from Anceſtors or C 
ly upon opinion, and hopes, till fome great ation be periortned that 


ſelves in a CY to take this rouglh rep my todo pany om 10m0 
thing at firſt ; which was at Kome very frequently by ſeveral young ;*cither _ 
by the pr jon of ſome Law for the benetit of the publick ; or by Ee accuſetion of 
ſomuc great for tra the Law; or doing fome other great or new thing that 
may make you be talk'& of, Nor are theſe things neceſſary only to recommend you at 
firſt 3 but they are neceſſary likewiſe to maintain and augment your reputations ſo that 
they axe to be renewed and often as long, as you. live 3 as Mazlixs did 3 for after 
he had defended his Father fo aud by that noble ation laid the foundation of 
his clieem, many years were not pal beore he ght tingly with a Freuch man, and 
having ſlain him very bravely, he took a Gold Chain from his neck, which gave him the 
name of Tarquatxz 3 and baving given theſe teſtimonies of his courage in his youth, when 
ion unde he made himſelf 2s famous for diſcipline and juſtice by the exam- 
upon | 
though he defeated the Enemy » which chace great inſtances of his courage and virtue, 
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made his narhe ſo honourable both then and ever ſince, that no Victory, no Triumph 
could have done more. And good reaſon , for in Victories, many equalled, and ſome 
exceeded him 3 but in theſe three very few came near, but no body exceeded him. 

Scipio the elder was not ſo glorious by all his triumphs, as for having in his youth {© 
manfutly defended his Father at the Batzel upon the Teſin 3 and after the Battel of Cannas 
forced certain young Romans with his Swerd drawn to take an Oath not to deſert their 
Country as they had reſolved to do before 3 which two aftions were the foundations of his 
following reputation, and ſerved as ſteps to his Triumphs both over $ pain and Africa : 
which favour and good opinion of him was highly encreaſed, by his returning a Daughter 
and 2a Wife (both of them great Beauties, and both of them his Priſoners) immaculate 
and untouched, one to her Father, 'and the other to her Husband , in his Wars in Spain. 
And this way of proceeding is not only neceſſary for ſuch as would gain honour and pro- 
motion in a Common-wealthz but for Princes likewiſe and Kings who are deſirous to retain 
their reputation with their Subjes. For nothing recommends a Prince more efhcaciouſly 
to the people, than in bis youth to give them ſome taſte or ſpecimen of his virtue, by ſome 
remarkable a&, or propoſal for the benchit of the publick 3 efpecially if it has any tendancy 
to juſtice, magnanimity, liberality, or the like; tor things of that nature that are extra- 
ordinary, whether ated, or ſpoken, are ttanſmitted to poſterity with ſo much reverence, 
that rhcy even come to be Proverbs among the people : But to return, I ſay then, when the 
people deligns toconfer honour upon a Citizen, upon one of theſe three accounts, they go 
upon very good grounds, but eſpecially upon the laſt, when ſeveral and reiterated exam- 
plcs make him more known 3 for then *tis not poſſible they ſhould be deceived, and in 
young perſons they are certain preſages of their deportment tor the future. 1 ſpeak only 
of thoſe degrees which are given at firſt, before any firm experience has made them better 
known, or that they paſs from one ation to a contrary , in which, both as to miſtakes; 
and corruption, the people do not erre ſo often as Princes. And becauſe it may happen 
that the people may be deceived by report or opinion, or perhaps the ations of a man , as 
believing them more conſiderable and eſtimable than they are (which cannot cafily hap- 
pen toa Prince, by reaſon of his Council which are by, and always ready to inform him) 
that the people may not want ſuch Monitors ; thoſe who have laid right foundations for a 
Common-wealth, have provided that when the great and ſupream Offices of a City are 
to be ſupplyed , where it would be dangerous toentertain any incapable perſons, if they 
fnd the pcople diſpoſed to the creation of any man who is known to be improper, it 
may be lawful for any Citizen 3 nay, an honour to any one that ſhall publickly diſcover his 
detects, that thereby the people underſtanding him better, may be better able to” chooſe, 
That this was the practice in Kome appears by the Oration of Fabims Maximus, which he 
made publickly to the people in the ſecond Punick War, when at the creation of the Con- 
ſuls, the people were enclined to create T. Ottacilixs , whom Fabius conceiving an untit 
man for thoſe times, remonſtrated his thoughts ſo effeQually to them, that he put him b 
that degree, and prevailed with the people to give it another perſon that deſery'd it mu 
better. Which being ſo, the people in the eleCtion of their Magiſtrates do judge according 
to the beſt and trueſt tokens that ; wk can obſerve z and could they be as well counſelled in 
theſe affairs as Princes, they would commit fewer errors than they do. So that that Citi- 
zen who would work himſelf into the favour of the people, muſt do ſoing great matter, or 
expreſs ſore great inſtance of his virtue or parts, that he may ſeem to imitate Manlixs, and 
get as much honour as he. 


—_ 4 * m—_ 4 
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/ CH AP. XXXV. 


What dangers they incur, who make them clo authors of any Enterprize, and 
the more extraordinary the deſign, the greater the danger. 


[7 would be too long, and difficult a task to diſcourſe at large of the danget there is 
in being the head in any new enterprize 3 what hazards there are in the Condu@t, and 
how impoſhble to maintain it. Reſerving that therefore for a more convenient place 3 I 


ſhall ſpeak here only of the dangers to which ſach Citizens, or other perſons are. ſubje& 


who advice a Prince to make himſelf head of any important delign, and do it with that 
eagernels and impetuoſity, that the whole enterprize may be imputed to him. The firſt 
thing I would recommend to their obſervation-is, that Counſcls are commonly judged by 
their ſucceſs 3 if their ſucceſs be unfortunate, the whole ſcandal of the miſcarriage falls 


upon 
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upon the author. If it proſpers, and the event be good, he is commended, but at a di- 
ſtance, and his reward is not commenſurate with the danger. The preſent Emperor of 
the Turks Sultan Selimus (as it is reported by ſome that came lately out of that Country) 
having made great preparations for an Expedition into Syria and Egypt. changed his deſign 
upon the perſwaſion of one of his Baſſz's, and with a valt Army march'd again(t the Sophie 
of Perſia. Arriving in an open and large Country, but forthe moſt part Defarts and dry, 
and no Rivers to ſupply them, many Diſcales were contracted in his Army, inſomuch as 
with hunger and lickneſs, it dwindled away (as many of the Romans had done in that 
County before) till at Jaſt (though he had the better of the War) he had loſt moſt of his 
men 3 upon which the Emperor being highly enraged, cauſed the Baſſs who had coun- 
ſelled him thither to be ſlain. We read likewiſe ot ſeveral Citizens adviſing aii Enter- 
prize, upon the miſcarriage of which they were all of them baniſhed. At Kome certairi 
Citizens propoſed and promoted very carneſily the making one of the Conſuls out of the 
people, and having prevailed , the firſt of them which went out with their Army being 
beaten and over-thrown, the authors would doubtleſs have found the inconvenicnce of 
their Counſel, had not the people ('in whoſe favour it was given) appeared in their pro- 
te&ion. So that this is molt certain, all Counſellors of this kind (whether to Princes or 
Common-wealths) are betwixt thoſe two rocks 3 if they do not adviſe what in their judg- 
ments they think profitable for their Maſters, and that frankly and without reſpe&, they 
fail in their duties, and are defeQtive that way 3 again it they do counſel freely , they 
bring their lives and fortunes in danger, becauſe ſuch is the natural blindneſs of Mankind, 
they cannot judge of the goodneſs.or badneſs of any thing, but by the ſucceſs 3 and con- 
ſiderivg with my (elf, what way was moſt likely to avoid this infatny or danger, I can 
find no berter than to take all things moderately, to aſſume and impropriate no enterprizez 
todeliver your opinion frankly, but without paſſion, and to defend it ſo modeſily; that if 
it be followed by your Prince or Common-wealth, jt thay appear to be their voluntary 
a&, and not done upon your importunity z in that caſe it will not be reaſonable to com- 
plain of your Counſel, when executed by the concurrence of the reſt; for if there be any 
danger, it is where things are done jn contradiQion to the reſt of the Counſel , who upon 
any miſcarriage will be ſure to combine againſt you, and procure your deſtruQion : and 
though perhaps in this caſe there may want ſomething of that glory which accrews to a 
ſingle perſon, who carries a delign againſt the oppoſition of the relt, eſpecially if it ſuc- 
ceeds3 yet there are two advantages on your fide. for firſt you will not run fo great a 
hazard in the miſcarriage, and then if you adviſe a thing modeſtly, which by the obſtinacy 
and contradiction of the reſt is carried againſt you, the miſcarriage of their Counſel, will 
make miſth more to your reputation. And although a good Citizen is not to deſire to raiſe. 
his credit upon the misfortunes of his Country, nor indeed to xejoyce in what happens of 
it ſelf; yet when a thing is done, it is more ſatisfaQtion to have. your Counſel applauded 
than to be in danger of being puntnee Wherefore I am of opinion, in theſe doubtful 
and difficult caſes, there can be no better way for the Counſel either of a Prince or State, 
than to deliver themſelves modeſtly and treely 3 for to. be ſullen and Gay; nothing, wi 

not only betray your Country, but expoſe your ſelf, becauſe in time you would become 
ſuſpc&ed 3 and perhaps it might befall them as it did to one of the Counſel of Perſexs, 
King of Macedon, who being defeated by Emilixs Paulus, and eſcaping with ſome few of 
his friends, one of them (in diſcourſe of his Maſter's misfortune) began to find fault, and 
blame ſeveral paſſages in his ConduQ, which as he pretended might have been 

much better. At which the King being inraged, turn'd to him, told him, And do you 
(like a Traytor as you are) tell me of it now, when'ti« faſt remedy ? and killed him with 
his own hands 3 ſo that he pay'd dear for being ſilent, when it was his duty to have ſpoke, 
and for ſpeaking wheu it was diſcretion to have been ſilent; nor did his forbearing to give 
his advice ſecure him from danger 3 ſo that I am confirmed in my opinion. that the beſt 
way is to obſerye the directions aboyeſaid. | | 
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C H A P. XXVL. 


The reaſons why at the fir Charge, the Freach have been, and ſtill are 
accounted more than Men, but afterwards leſs than Women. 


He arrogance of that French man who challenged the fioutcki of the Romans to fight 
T with him upon the Bridge of the Arrien, Fnd was afterwards killed by T. Manlmes 
Torquats, puts me in mind of what Livy ſays in mafly places of the French, that in their 
firſtattack they are more fierce and daring than men, but afterwards mcre fearful and pulila- 
nimous than Women. And many people enquiring into the cauſe, do attribute it to the 
peculiarity of their temperature and nature : Lam of opinion that there is much of that 
in it 3 yct I cannot think but that Nature which makes them fo furious at hrſt , may be fo 
invigoratcd and improved by art, as to continue their Courage to the laſt. To prove my 
opinion, I do affirm there are three ſorts of Armies. In the firlt there is courage and fury, 
joyn'd with order and diſcipline; and indeed their courage and fury proceeds trom their 
diſcipline. And of this fort were the Armies of the Romans, for all Hiſtorics do agre: 
that there was always good order by reaſon of theiz loug diſcipline and experience. No- 
thing was done in their Armics, but with great regularity, and expreſs order from their 
General. They neither cat, nor flcpt, nor bought, nor fold, nor did any other aQtion 
cither military or civil, but by permiſſion of the Conful 3 and therefore theſe Roman Ar- 
mics, who by their diſcipline and courage ſubducd the whole world, are the beſt example 
we can follow 3 they who do otherwiſe, do ill, and _ perhaps they may do fome- 
thing extraordinary ſometimes, . yet 'tis more by accident than judgment : But where well 
ordered courage meets with good diſcipline, and is accommodated to the circumſtances of 
manner, and time, nothing diſmays them, nothing withſtands them 3 for the goodnefs of 
their order giving new life and courage to their men, makes them conhdent of Victory, and 
that confidence never ſuffers them to give ground, till their whole order be broken. There 
is another ſort of Armics which arc a&ted more by fury than diſcipline (as in the Armies 
of the French) and there it is quite otherwiſe, becauſe not ſucceeding in their tirſt charge, 
and not being ſuſtained by a well ordered courage, that fury upon which they wholly rely'd 
growing cold and remiſs, they are quickly overthrown. Whereas the Komars tearing 
nothing of danger, by reaſon of their good order and diſcipline, without the leaſt difh- 
dence or queſtion of the Victory, fought on ſtill obRinatcly, being animated with the fame 
courage, and agitated by the ſame ardor at laſt as at firſt,” and the more they werg preſs'd, 
the berter they reliſted. The third fort of Armies is where there is ncither natural con- 
rape, nor diſcipline and order, as in our Italian Armics now adays , which are fo ufclefs 
and unſcrviccable, that unleſs they Tight upon an Enemy who runs by ſome accident, they 
are never like to havea Victory z and this is ſo obvious every day, it needs no example to 
prove it. But becauſe by the teſtimony of Livy every one may know what is the right 
diſcipline, and what is the wrong, I will give you the words of Papirizs Curſor in his 
reprimande to Fabaws the Maſtcr of his Horſe. His words are thefe, Nemo hominum, nemo 
Deorum verecundiam habeat. Non edifia Imperatorum, nou anſpicis obſerventur : Sine Com- 
meatu, vagi milites in pacato, in boſtico errent , immemores Sacramenti, ſe ubi veleut exan- 
Corentur , infrequentia deſerantur ſigna , neqz conveniatur ad edifium : nec diſcernatar 
interdix,. noflu , equo , iniquo" loco, juſſu , injuſſu Imperatoris pugnetur ; Nox figs , nou 
ordines ſerventur 1, latrocinii mods, ceca & fortuita , pro ſolenni & ſacrata Miltia, ft. 
Let them beat no reſpedi or reverence either to Godor Man : Let neither the orders of the 
General, nor the direfions of the Spicer be obſerved; Let the Iooſe and vagabond Soldiet 
infeſt bis own. Country as much as the Enemies : Let them forget their Oaths, and dichaud as 
they pleaſe : Let them run from their Colours as they think, good , aud not come back when 
they are required : Let them fight band over head, without conſideration of time, or place, or 
order of their Officers : Let their ranks be confuſed, and their Colours deſerted : In a ward, 
Let their whole Condutt be blind and fortuitow liks thieves , rather. than the ſolemu and 
ſacred Militia of the Romans. By this we may calily ſee whether the Militia of our cimes 
be blind and fortuitous, or whether it be ſolemn, and ſacred 3 how far is it ſhort of the 
old diſcipline of the Romans, which conliſting in exa&t order, produced courage and con- 
ſtancy in the Souldicr 3; and how far behind the French, among whom though there is 
not that juſt order and conſtancy, yet.there is courage enough. 
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CH AP. XXXVIL 


Whether fighting in ſmall parties, or pickeering before a Battel be neceſſary ;" and 
= the temper of a new enemy. is to be found without them. 


[* humane affairs (as we have (aid before) there is not only a perpgtual and unavoidable 
difficulty in carrying them to their perfection, but there is always ſome concomitant miſ. 
chief Co inſeparable from it,that it is impoſſible co arrive at the one without the other. This 
is vilible in all the ations of mankind, do that that perfection is acquir'd with much dif- 
ficulty, unleſs you be ſo favoured by fortune, that by her force ſhe overcomes that com- 
mon and natural inconvenience: atid of this, the duel betwixt Manlixs Torquatss ind the 
French-man put me in mind, whete, as Livy tell us, Tanti ea dimicatio ad univerſi belli even. 
tum momenti fuit, ut Gallorum exercitus, reliflis trepide Caftris, in Tiburtem agrum, mox in 
Campaniam tranfierit > The ſucceſs of that duel was of ſo much importance to the ſucceſt of 
the War, that thereupon the French Army drew off in a great fear into the Tiburtine Country 
ond afterwards march'd away into Campania. . From whence I infer, on the one fide, thar 
a good General is to avoid any thing that (carrying but ſmall advantage with it) may have 
an ill influence upon his Army 3 to hight therefore in parties, and venture your whole for- 
tune upon leſs than your whole Army, is raſh and imprudent, (as I have ſaid before, where 
I diſſwaded the keeping of paſſes). On the other ſide, I obſerve, when an experienced 
General comes againlt a new enemy that has the reputation of being ſtout, before he brings 
him to a Battel, he is obliged to try him by flight skirmiſhes and pickeerings, that by {9 
doing he may bring his Souldiers acquainted with their. diſcipline, and way of. tighting, 
and remove that terror, which the fame and reputation of their courage had given them. 
And this in a General is of very great importance, and fo abſolutely neceſſary, that he who 
engages an unknown enemy with his whole Army, before he has made an eſſay of his 
courage, runs himſelf and his Army into manifeſt danger. Yalerixs Corvinus was ſent by 
the Romans with an Army againſt the Samniter, a new enemy with whom they had never 
had any conflict before 3 and Livy tells us he ſent ſmall parties tbroad, and cauſed them to 
entertain light skirmiſhes with the enemy, Ne cor novum bellum, ne novus hoſtis terreret ; 
Left bis Souldiers ſhould be terrified with a new war, and a new enemy. But then the dan- 
ger is, that your men being overcorne, their terror ſhould be encreafed, and that which you 
intended to animate, ſhould diſcourage and diſmay them: and this is one of thoſe good 
things which have fo near a conjunction with evil, that *tis no hard matter to take one for 
the other: My advice therefore is, that a wiſe General abſtains from any thing that may 
firike a terror int6 his Army 3 for then the Souldiers begin to apprehend, when they ſee 
their Camrades kill'd before their face. For which reaſon thoſe pickeerings and ilighe 
s$kirmiſhes are to be avoided by all means, unleſs upon great advantage, or ſome more than 
ordinary hopes of ſucceſs. _ it is not his intereſt certainly to defend any paſs, where 
he cannot upon occafion bring his whole Army to engage: neither are any Towns to be 
made good, but ſuch as 2re of importance to the ſubliſtance of his Army, and without 
which both that and him(.if muſt be ruined 3 and no ſuch Towns are to be fortified, but 
where not only a good Garriſon may be diſpoſed and ſupplyed, but where in caſe of a 
. Siege your whole Army may be brought to relieve it : other Towns are rather to be quit- 
ted than kept 3 for to abandon a Town whilſt your Army is in the field, is no diſrepute to 
you, nor diſcottragement to your Souldiers : but when you loſe a place that you undertook, 
and every body expetted you would defend, that abates much of your credit, and isa 
t prejadice to you3 ſothat it,will be wich you as it was then with the French, a trifling: 

ofs will endanger the whole war. | 
Philip of Macedon (the Father of Perſeus) a martial Prince, and of great reputation in 
his time, being invaded by the Romans, quitted and deſiroyed a great part of his Country, 
which he ſuppoſed he ſhould be unable to defend, as judging it better, and more coa- 
fiſtent with his honour to ſuffer it to be poſſeſſed by the enemy as waſte and neg-. 
le&ed, than to undertake, and not be able to defend it. The affairs of the Romans being in 
a very ill condition after the battel at Cannas, they refuſed their aſſiſtance to ſeveral of their 
friends and allies, giving them leave to defend themſelves if they could : which reſolutions 
are much better than to attempt to defend that which is not in our power 3 for in the firſt 
caſe we loſe only our friends 3 but in the laſt, both our friends and our ſelves. To re-. 
turn therefore to our skirmiſhes, I ſay, that when ever tor the diſcovery of the enemy, or 
acquainting his Souldiers with the way of their fighting, a General is conſtrained to make 
uſt of therd, he is to do it with that art and advantage, that he may run no hazard of being' 
worſted : or elſe ro follow the example of Marivs, (which is the better way of the wo) 
Iii 2 who 
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who marching againſt the Cimbri, a fierce and numerous people which had invaded Italy 
for prey, and beaten one Roman Army already obſerving his Army to be afraid, he 
thought it would be neceſſary bctore he came to a general engagement, to contrive ſome 
way or other to diſpoſſeſs them of their fear 3 whereupon, as a wile Officer, he diſpoſed 
his Army (more than once or twice) in ſome ſecure place upon the road by which the Cim- 
brian Army was to pals, from whence his men might have a view of their march, and ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to the ſight of them to the end that ſeeing them. to be nothing but a 
confuſed and diſorderly multitude,ivcommoded with baggage,and cither very ill accoutred, 
or uttcrly unarm'd, they might recover their ſpirits, and grow impatient to be at them ; 
and this prudent invention of Marixs ought to be diligencly imitated by other people, leſt 
they fall into the dangers aforeſaid, and come off like the Freneb, Qui ob rem parvi ponderis 
in Tiburtem agrym, & in Campaniam tranſiernnt ; Who upon a trifling accident, diſponded, 
and retired. And becauſe I have mentioned Valerizs Corviews in this Chapter, I ſhall 
make uſe of his words in the next, to ſhew how a General ſhould be qualihed. 


C H A P. XXXVIIL 
How a General is to be qualified, that his Army may rely upon him. 


S we have ſaid before, Valerins Corvinus was gone with his Army againſt the Samw- 
rites, a new enemy, with whom the Romans had had no contelt before. To en- 
courage his Souldiers, and acquaint them with the diſcipline of the Samnites, he inured his 
men to them, by ſeveral ſmall skirmiſhes, but leſt that d not do, he made a ſpeech to 
them before the Battel, remonſtrating with all poſſible cfhcacy of words, how little they 
were to value the enemy; and how much they might expe from their own valour, and 
his conduGt : Livy brings him in with theſe words in his mouth, which gives us an exat 
character of a Genezal in whom his Army may confide. Tum etiam intweri cujus dutiu 
anſpicicq, ineunda pugna fit ; utrum qui audiendus , duntaxat magnificns adbortator ſit, ver- 


| bis tantum ferox, operum milttarium expers 5 act qui & ipſe tels traflare, procedere ante figns, 


verſari media in mole pugne ſciat, Fatla mea, non difla vor milites ſequi volo, nec diſcipli- 
nam modo, ſed exemplum etiam a me petere, qui bac dextra mibi tres Conſulatus, ſummsa- 
nog; laudem peperi;, Then you may ſee under whoſt Conduli you fight , whether be that ſpeaks 
to you be only a magnificent boaſter, valiant in words, but ignorant in whatever belongs to a 
Souldier; or whether he be one that knows bow to manage bis Arms, lead up bis Men, charge 
in the head of them, and behave himſelf manfully in the very beat of the Battel;I would not( fel. 
low Souldiers) that you ſhould follow my words more than my deeds; or take only my pre- 
cepts, and not my example, who with this band bave gained three Conſulſhips, and im- 
mortal reputation. Which words, if well conſidered , are ſufficient to inſtrut any 
man what courſe he is to take to make himſelt reputed a great General ; he who as 
otherwiſe, will tind in time that that command (however he came by it, whether by ambi- 
tion or fortune) will rather ſubſtra&t than add to his honour: for it is not titles that 
make men honourable, but mea their titles: and it is to be obſerved likewiſe, that if great 
Captains have been forced to ſuch unuſual language to confirm the hearts of an old veteran 
Army, when it is to hight with a new enemy s how much more care and art is to be uſed in 
a new inexpcrienced Army, that never ſaw an enemy before. For it a enerpy be 
terrible to an old Army, well may he be fo to an Army that is new raiſed, and was never 
engaged : nevertheleſs all theſe difficulties have been overcome by the prudence of ſeveral 
Captains, as by Gracchus the Roman, and y ns. the Theban, who with new raiſed 
men defeated old veteran Troops, that had long experienced in matters of war; and 


their way was to prepare them for ſome months by continual exerciſe, and counterfeit bat- 
tels z by uſing them to their ranks, and holding them to fri diſcipline and obedience z 
after which, they advanced againſt the enemy, engaged with great contidence, and per- 
formed very well. Let no man therefore (that js any thing of a Souldicr) deſpair of ma- 
king his Army good, if he has but men enough 3 for that Prince who abounds with men, 
and wants Souldiers, is rather to complain ot his own lazineſs and imprudence, than of 
their incapacity and dulneſs, : 
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CH A P. XXXIX, 


A General ought to kyrow the Country, and how to take his advantage 
in the ground. 


A Mong the many things that axe neceſſary in a General of an Army, the knowledg of 
. Coaſts and Countrys 15 one, and that not only in a General, but in an exquiſite and 
more particular way, without which. he ſhall not be able to do any great thing : and be- 
cauſe all knowledge requires uſe and exerciſe to bring it to perteion, (o is it in this know- 
ledg of places 3 and it it be enquired what uſe, and what exerciſe is required in this caſe, 
1 anſwer, Hunting, and Hawking, and fuch like recreations; and theretore it is that the 
Heroes which anciently govern'd the World, were faid to be brought up in woods and fos 
reſts, and accuſtomed to thoſe kind of exerciſcs3 for hunting (beſides the acquaintance 
which it gives you of the Country) inſtructs you in many things that are neceffary in war 3 
Xe#nophon in the Life of Cirws tells us, that when Cirus went to invade the King of Ar- 
menisa, aſligfiing ſeveral offices and places to the feveral- parts of his Army, he told chem 
that, Duets, non era altro ch*una di quelle caccie le quali molte wolte havenano fatte ſeco; + 
That this expedition was no more than one of thoſe Chaces which they had taken frequently 
with bim. Thoſe whom he placed as Scouts upon the Mountains, he reſembled to them 
who ſet their nets upon the hillsz and thoſe who were to make excurſions upon the plain, 
were like them who were employed to rouſe the Deer, and force them into the Toys. And 
this is faid by Xenophbon, to ſhew the reſemblance and fimilitude berwixt hunting and war : 
for which cauſe thoſe kind of exerciſes are not only honourable, but neceffary for great 
perſons; and the rather, becauſe nothing gives a man ſo true a knowledg of the Coun- 
try, or imprints it more deeply and particularly in the memory : and when a man has ac- 
quainted himſelf thorowly with one Country, he may arrive more calily at the knowkedg 
of other, becauſe all Countries and Coaſts have ſome kind of proportion and — ity 
berwixt them 3 ſo that the knewledg of the one contributes much to the underſtanding 
the other. But if before you have acquainted your felf with your own, you ſeek out new 
Regions, you will hardly without great labour, and long time, come to the knowledg of 
either. Whereas he that is well vers'd and practiſed in one, ſhall at the firſt caſt of his eye 
give you an account how that plain lies 3 how that mountain riſes 3 and how far that va- 
ley extends and all by his former knowledg in that kind. To confirm all this, Titzs 
Livixs gives us an example in Pablins Decizs, who being a military Fribune in the 
which the Conſul Correlins commanded againſt the Sanmmiter, and finding the ſaid Confu 
and Army fallen by accident into a Vale where they might have been encompaſſed by the 
enemy, and cut off, Vides tw Awle Corncli (faid Decixs to the Conſul) cacumen itlnd ſupra 
boſtem ? Arx illa ft ſpei ſalutiſq; noftre ; fi cam ( quoniam ceci reliquere Samnites ) im- 
pigre p—_ 3 Do you ſee, Sir, that hill which hangs over the enemies Camp ? there lies our 
hope, the blind Samnitcs have neglefied it, and our ſafety depends npon the ſeizing of it 
quickly. For, ſaid Livy before, Publins Decins Tribunus militum, unum editum. in ſaltu 
Collem, imminentem hoſtium Caſtris, aditu arduum impedito agmini, expeditis haud difficilem, 
Publius Decins the military Tribune obſerved a hill over the enemies Camp not cafily to be 
aſcended by thoſe who were compleatly arm'd, but to thoſe who were lightly arm'd, ac- 
ceſſible enough. Whereupon being commanded to poſleſs it by the Conſul with 3000 
- men, he obeyed his orders, ſecur'd the Roman Army, and deligning to march away in the 
night, and ſave both himſelf and his party 3 Livy brings him in ſpeaking theſe words to 
ſome of his Camrades, Ite mecum, ut dum Iucis aliquid ſupereſt, quibus locis boſtes prefidia 
ponant, qua pateant bine exitus exploremus., Hec omnia ſagulo militari amifius, ne Dugem 
cirenire hoftes notarent, perluſtravit , Come along with me, that whilft we bave yes light, we 
may explore where the enemy keeps bis Guards, and which way we may make our retreat,: and 
this be did in the habit of a private Souldier, tha the enemy might not ſuſpeit him fir an Of- 
ficer. He then who conliders what has been faid, will find how uſeful and necefiary it is 
tor a General to be acquainted with the nature of the Country; for had not Decins un- 
derliood thoſe things very well, he could not fo fuddenly have diſcerned the advantage of 
that hill, and of what importance it would be to the prefervation of the Roman Army 3 
neither could he have judged at that diſtance whether it was accalſible or not > and whey 
he had poſſeſſed himſelf of it,and was to draw off afterwards, and follow the Contul, (be- 
ing ſo environed by the Samnites) he could never have found out the beſt way for his re- 
treat, nor have gueſſed ſo well where the enemy kept his Guards. So that it muſt ya 
. ri 
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:1y be that Decins had a perfe& knowledg of the Country, which knowledg made him 
— that hill, and the ar of that Hill was the ſecurity of the Army. After which, 
by the ſame knowledg (though he was as it were belieged by the enemy) he found a way 
to make his own retreat, and bring off his whole party. 


DO ——— 


CHAP. XL 


How fraud in the management of War is honourable and glorious. 


Hough fraud in all other ations is abominable, yet in matters of War it is laudable 
and glorious and he who overcomes his enemies by ſtratagem, is as much to be 
praiſcd as he who overcomes him by force. This is to be ſcen by the judgment of thoſe 
who write the Lives of great Perſons, eſpecially of great Commanders 3 for they command 
and applaud Hanibal wich reſt in all their inventions of that nature. There are many 
examples in them to this purpoſe, which I ſhall not repeat here 3 only this I muſt adver- 
tize, that I do not intend that fraud which conſiſts in betraying a truſt, or breaking an agree- 
ment, to be honourable 3 for though by them you may acquire Power, and *tis poſhble a 
Kingdom, (yet, as 1 ſaid before) it cannot be with honourz but. by fraud, I mean that ar- 
tifice which is ſhewn in ſtratagems and circumventions, againſt an enemy that is not only 
in hoſtility, but a ſtate of dehance, (for where he repo'es any confidence in you, it alters 
the caſe) and ſuch as 1 mean, was the artifice of Haxibal when he pretended to fly, only to 
poſſeſs himſelf of ſome paſſes, and ſo block up the Conſul and his Army 3 as alſo when to 
clear himſelf of Fabins Maximus, he found out the invention of binding fire-brands and 
other combuſtible matter about the horns of the Cattel, and turning them out upon the 
enemy. And much of this nature was that of Pontizs General for the Samnites ; which 
he uſed to circumvent the Roman Army ad Turcasr Caudins. Pontius having diſpoſed 
ps Army privately upon the mountains; ſent ſeveral of his Souldiers habited like Shep-- 
erds with ſeveral herds of Cattel thorow the plain: being all taken and examined by & 
Romans where the Army of the Samnites was, they unanimouſly concurred in the ſtory 
which Pontizs had put into their mouths, that it was gone to beliege Nocera 3 which be- 
img credited by the Conſul, he brake up from his poſt, and marching thorow the plain for 
the relicf of Nocera, he ran himſelf into the trap, and was no ſooner entred, but he was 
block'd up by the enemy. This exploit was fraudulently performed, yet it would have 
been very honourable to Pontizs, had he followed his Father's advice, who would have 
had him cither diſmiſſed the Romans frankly, that they might have been obliged by their 
uſage, or clſe have put them all to the ſword, that they might have taken no revenge z but 
he took the middle way, Que negz amicos parat,neqz inimicos tollit, Which neither multiply'd 
bis friends, nor leſſened the number of bis foes. Which way has always been pernitious in 
matters of ſtate, as has been ſhewn elſewhere. 


_ 


CHAP. XLL 


That ones Country is to be defended by all means, and whether honourable or 
diſhonourable it imports not, *tis well defended. 


He Roman Army and their Conſul (as is ſaid before) were block'd up by the Samniter, 

who having propoſed terms to them which were very diſhonourable, as that they 
ſhould be diſmiſſed ſub jugum, and diſarm'd (in token of bondage), and then ſent back 
again to Rome: The Conſuls were amazcd at the motion, and the whole Army was in 
deſpair 3 when Lentwlxs the Roman Legate ſtood up, and told them that in his jud e 
no conditions were to be ſcrupled at that time when their Country was at ſiake : be the 
ſafety of Rome conſiſting in the ſafety of that Army, the Army was to be preſerved, and 
that Country which is defended, is well defended, let the way be as it will, honoura- 
ble or not honourable, it matters not: for if that Army was preſerycd, iu time Rome might 
work off that diſgrace 3 but if it were loſt, (though it periſhed never fo bravely) Country, 
and Liberty and all would be loſt with it : and { his counſel was followed. And this 
ought to be conlidered and obſerved by every man whoſe office it is to adviſe for the good 
of his Country ; for wheie the ſafety of that is in queſtiag, no other conſideration ought 
co 
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to be coincident, as whether the way be juſt or unjuſt; merciful or cruel , honourable or 
diſhonourable 3 but poſtponing all other reſpe&s, you are ro do that which thall procure 
the ſafety of your Country, aud preſervation of its liberty. And this is cffeQtually imj- 
raced by the French both in their words, and deeds, whenever the Miajeliy of their Prince, 
or the intereſt of their Country is at fake. For there is nothing they bear with leſs patience, 
than to hear a man ſay ſuch a thing is diſhonourable for their King) for they belicve their 
King uncapable of diſhonour, be his Counſels or his fortune what they will, becauſe whe- 
ther he wins or loſes, or whatever is done, all makes for the King. 


— 


CHAP. XLIL 


— —— 


. That forc'd Promiſes are not binding. 


He Conſuls bcing returned to Rome, with their Army difarmed, and a ſcandal upon 
them for the diſhonourable conditipns to which they had- ſubmitted 3 the tirſt who 
ſpake againſt the keeping them, was S. Poſtumiws the Conſul, who perſwaded the Senate 
that only himſelf, and thoſe who accepted them, were obliged thereby 3 and that they did- 
not extend to the people of Komz; wherefore if the people of Kome would be never fo 
exact, the moſt that could be expe&ted from them, would be but todcliver up him, and 
all thoſe- who had engaged themſelves into the hands of the Samnitesz and this he main- 
tained with ſo much obſtinacy and zeal, that the Senate was convinced ,-and ſent him and 
the reſt back Priſoners to the Samnites, with a proteltation againſt the Peace , as not ex- 
tending to them 3 and fortune was fo favourable to Poſtumins in the bulinefs, tharthe Sam- 
aites not retaining him, he return'd to Rome, and was in greater reputation there after 
his loſs, than Poxtius was among the Samnites after his Victory. And here there are two 
things more particularly remarkable : One is, That there is no ation, but is capable of 
producing honour and renown 3 in victory there is nothing more frequent : In lols, it is 
poſſible, by making it appear that it came not by your fault 3 or elſe by doing ſome action 
preſently after, that may recompence and repair it. The other is, That it is not ſcanda- 
Jous to break ſuch promifes as are extorted by force. For in promiſes relating to the pub- 
lick, if they be obtained by force, when the force ceaſes, the promiſe ceaſech with ir, and 
may be negle&ed without any diſgrace. Of this, all Hiſtory is full of examples, and there 
is not aday but preſents us with new : For as we fee Princes make no Conſcience of per- 
forming any thing that they are obliged to by force, eſpecially if the force be removed 3 
ſo they are as little tender of their promiſes in other things, when the cauſe which preſs'd 
chem to promiſe is taken away : which whether commendable or not in a Prince,or binding 
or not binding, I ſhall not detertnine in this place, having ſpoken of it fo largely in my 
Treatiſe called The Prince, 


CHAP. XLIIL 


Thoſe who are born in the ſame Country, retain almoſt the ſame Nature 
thorow all the variety of times. 


{ 7 Uemen were wont to ſay (and perhaps not unworthily) That he who would 
V know what will be, muſt confider what has been already, becauſe there is nothin 
in the world now, nor will be hereafter , but what has, and will have conformity wi 
the productions of former times and'the reafon' is, becauſe proceeding from men who 
have, and have had always the ſame pathons, they muft neceſſarily have the ſame effes. 
*Tis true indced their ations are fametimes betrer and more virtuous in'this Province, than 
in that, and in that more than inanother, according;'to the diflerence of their Education, 
for from the manner of their breeding, people take the firſt rudiments of their conver- 
{ation > and it makes it more caſte to conjecture future events, by what is paſſed, 'when we 
{ce ſome Nations retaining their humours and peculiarities a long time. So one Nation 
has been always covetous, another fraudulent 3 and ſoon the other fide, one has been con- 
tiantly famous for one virtucy and another for another. He who peruſes the paſſages of 
old in cur very City of Florence, and compares them with our modern , will find that it 


has beca all along expoſed to the avarice, pride, cruelty, and talſhood of the — _ 
| , rench : 
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French : Every one knows how unfaithfully we have been dealt withal : How often 
Charles VIII. of France received our Money, and promiſed to reſtore the Citadels at Piſz ; 
but never perform'd, which was a great inſtance of his infidelity, and avarice. But to 
wave ſuch recent examples, every one knows what hapned in the War betwixt the Florex. 
tines , and the Viſconti Dukes of Milan. The Florentines being deſtitute of other expe. 
dicnts, reſolved to bring the Emperor into Italy, to fall upon Lombardy with all his power 
and reputation. The Emperor engaged to bring a great Army into Italy; to make War 
upon the Viſconti, and to defend Florence againſt them , upon condition the Florentines 
pay'd him 1coo0o Ducats by way of advance, and as much more when they came into 
Italy. The Florentines agreed, paid their firſt Money down, and the reſt when they enter'd 
Italy ; yet when he had marched as far as Verona, he turned back without doing any thing, 
complaining of the Florentines for want of petformance : So that had not Florence been 
under ſome extraordinary neceſſity, or paſſion , or had they ever read and conſidered the 
ancient cuſtoms of thoſe Nations, they would never have been {o often over-rcached, ſce- 
ing they have been always alike, and uſed the ſame practices in all places, with all people. 
Thus they ſerved the Twſcans of old, who having been many times over-power'd and 
routed, and diſperſed by the Romans, and finding their own force unable to defend them ; 
they articled with the French on this ſide of the Alps to give them a Sum of Money , for 
which the French were to joyn their forces with the Twſcans, and march with them againſt 
the Romans : But when the French had got their Money, they refuſcd to perform the con- 
ditions on their part, alledging that they received it not to make War upon the Romans , 
but to forbear infeſting them themſelves: by which inhdclity and avarice in the French, the 
poor Tuſcans were at once defeated both of their Money and atſiſtance. From whence we 
may conclude that the Twſcans were formerly of the ſame nature as now, and eſpecially 
the Florentines, and the French and other forcign Nations had always the ſame inclination 
to deceive them. 


rr —__—_—— 
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CHAP, XLIV. 


Confidence and boldneſs does many times obtain that which would never be 
compaſſed by ordinary means. 


He Samnites were invaded by the Romans, and their Army ſo weak, it durſt not meet 
them in the field : whereupon it was reſolved, That all their Garriſfons ſhould be 
reinforced, and with the reſt of their Troops they ſhould paſs into Twſcany (which was 
then at peace with the Romans) and try if they could tempt them to take up Arms, and 
break their Peace 3 and in the Harangue which was made by the Sammnites to the Tuſcans to 
remonſtrate upon what occalion they had taken up Arms themſelves, they had this expref- 
| ſion, Rebellaſſe quod pax ſervientibu gravior , quam liberis bellum. They had rebelled, 
becauſe Peace was more inſupportable in ſervitude, than War to men that are free. And 
partly. by perſwaſions, and partly by the preſence of their Army, they prevailed with them 
to take Arms againſt the Romans , which they had refuſed to their Embafſadors before. 
From whence it is to be obſerved, that when a Prince deſires to obtain any thing of another 
(if occahon permits) he ought not to give him time to conſider, but is to a& fo as he may 
ſee a necelſity upon him of refolving immediately; and this is done when the perſon to 
whom the demand is made ſees that 1n cither denying it abſolutely, or delaying his anſwer, 
he runs a manifeſt danger. This way was uſed very handſomly in our days by Pope Ju- 
lius with the French ; and Monſieur x 4 Foix (the King of France's General) againſt the 
Marqueſs of Mantona, Pope Julixs reſolving to drive the Family of the Bentivogli out of 
Boloxia, and judging that to do it, he thould have need of the afliſtance of the French, 
and that it would be convenient the Venetians ſhould ſtand Neuter 3 To this purpoſe he 
{cnt Embaſſadors to them both, but could get nothing but uncertain and ambiguous an- 
{wers ; wherefore to ſurprize them, and bring, them that way to his lure whether they 
would or no , he got what Forces he could together, and marching direQly to Bolonia, ſent 
to the Venetians to let them know he expected they ſhould ſtand Neuter 3 and to the French 

to ſend him Supplies : Both of them finding, themſelves under a neceſſity of anſweri 
immediatcly, and that there was no time allowed to conſider, fearing the diſpleaſure 20d 
indignation of his Holineſs, they both of them complyecd 3 the Venetian did not meddle 3 
and the Frencb{ cnt him aſſiſtance. Meonſiewr de Foix being another time with his Army in 
Boloxia, and underſtanding the defection of Breſcia, he reſolved to go immediately and 
cndea- 
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endeavour to reduce it. There were but two ways that he could poſſibly paſs 3 one was 
thorow the Dominions of his Maſter, but that was tedious and abour; the other was a 
ſhorter tut,” thorow the Territories of the Marqueſs of Ma1toxa ; but then he was not only 
to force his way thotow that Country, but,he was to paſs certairi Sluces betwixt Fens and 
Lakes (with which that Country abounds) and that was not to be done without great 
difficulty, in reſpe& of ſeveral Forts which were upon them, arid all well guarded by the 
Marqueſs : However de Foix reſolved upon the ſhorteſt, in ſpite of the difficulty 3 and that 
the Marqueſs might have no time to deliberate, he marched with his Army, and at the 
ſame moment ſent a — to the Marquſes for the Keys of ſuch Caſtles as ſtood in his 
paſſage 3 and the Marqueſs furprized with the ſuddenneſs and confidence of the demand, 
ſent them immediately, which he would never have done had they been more modelily de- 
ſired ; the Marqueſs being in League with the Venetian and Pope, in whoſe hands he had 
likewiſe a Son at that time 3 all which, had he had time to have conſidered, would have 
been very laudable reaſons to have denyed it: But being preſs'd of a ſudden, he ſent them 
Cas is ſaid before) : Juſt ſo it was betwixt the Twſcans, and the Samnites ;, the preſence 
the Samnian Army having forced them to take Arms, which they had tetuſed before, 

had ſcarcely done then, had they had liberty to have advis'd. 
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CH A P, XLV. 


w 


Whether in 4 Battel it is beſt to give or receive the Charge. 


D Ecins, and Fabics two Roman Conſuls, were in the field with two Armies againſt 
the Samnites, and Twſcans ; and being come to a Battel, it is obſervable thaf they 
took two ſeveral ways in the manner of their fighting, and it is worth our enquiry which 
of thetn was the beſt. Decixs charged the Enemy with all imaginable fury, and engaged 
his whole Army at once: Fabixs received the charge, and (judging that way the moſt 
ſafe) reſerved his effort till the laſt, when (as we ſay) the Enemy had ſpent their fire, and 
the heat of their fury was over. _ . By the ſucceſsot the Battel, it appeared that the detign 
of Fabins was better than that of Decis, who tired with the vehemence of his tirlt charge; 
and ſceing his men engaged farther among the Enemy, than otherwiſe they would have 
been, to gain that, honour by his death, which he could not hope for by the Victory, in 
imitation of his Father, he ſacrificed hi for the Roman Legions. Which when ' Fa- 
bixs underſtood, that he might not gain nour by living , than his colleague ſhould 
do by his death, he advanced with his Reſ&ves, and charg'd the Enemy fo briskly , that 
he overthrew them, ang gained a happy and moſt mgnorable Victory. By which it ap- 
pears that the way of Fab: was more imitable and ſecure. 


« " — 


C H AP. XLVT. 


How if comes to paſs that in a City the ſame Family retains the ſame manners 


and cuſtoms 6 time. 


'Þ appears that nbt only one City tras its manners and inſtitutions different 3 and produ- 
ces men more auſtere, or effeminate than the reſt 3 but in the fame Cicy Families are 
frequently found to have the fame difference. Of this there are multitude of Examples, 
and particularly in Rome. The Manlii were always rigid and ſevere : The Pablicoli benign, 
and lovers of the people : The Appii ambitious and enemies to the people, and fo in ſeveral 
other Families they had their peculiar qualities that diſcriminated them from the reſt ; 
which cannot proceed barely from their extraction 'and blood' (for that muſt - of neceſſity 
have been altred by the variety of their Marriages) but rather from the diverſity of their 
Education, in the ſeveral Families; for it is a great matter when a man is accuſtomed to 
hear well or ill of any thing from his infancy 3 and makes ſuch an impreſſion in hit, that 
from thence he many times regulates his converſation as long as he lives; and it this were 
not ſo, it would have been impoſſible that all the Appii ſhould have been agitated by. the 


ſame paſſion and ambition, as Livy obſerved in molt of them; and particutarly in one of 


the laſt, who being made Cenſor, and to depofite his Office at the expiration of 18 months 


according to Law, refuſed it abſolutely (though __ religned) inliſting upon _ 
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old Law made by the Cenſors to continue their Magiſtracy for five years : and though there 
were many meetings, and great contention and tumult about this 3 yet in ſpite both of 
Senate and People he could not be brought to depoſite. And he who reads the Oration 
which he made againſt P. Semproniu the Tribune of the people, will diſcern the inſolence 
of that Family, and the bounty and humanity of ſeveral other Citizens expreſſed by their 
obedience to the Laws, and their affeQion to their Country. 


_—— 


CH AP. XLVIL 


A good Citizen is to forget all private injury, when in competition 
with his love to his Country. 


AMAnii the Conſul being employed in the Wars againſt the Sammnites, received a wound 

that diſabled him for executing his charge 3 upon which the Senate thought fit to 
ſend Papirixs Curſor the Diftator to ſupply his place 3 and the Dictator being by the Laws 
to be nominated by Fabixs, who was then with his Army in Twſcany, they were fearful 
(in reſpe@ of an old quarrel berwixt them) that Fabixs would not name him. Whereupon 
the Senatediſpatched two Embaſſadors toward him, to intreat that (laying aſide all pri- 
vate animoſity) he wou'd name Curſor for Dictator, which F abius did out of love to his 
Country 3 though by his ſullenneſs and filence, and ſeveral other ſigns he ignited his relu- 
&ancy, and that that Ele&ion went againſt the hair : From hence therefore all good Citi- 
zens are to take example, and learn to prefer the publick good, before any private quarrel 
of their own. 


CHAP. XLVIIL 
When an Enemy commits any grand fault , "tis to be ſuſpeded for a fraud. 


par being left Lieutenant of the Roman Army in Tuſcany, upon the Conſuls goin 
to Rome to be preſent at ſome Ceremony, the Txſcans to draw him into a trap, Iay'd 
an Ambuſcade for him not far from his Camp having diſguiſed ſome of their Soldiers 
inthe habit of Shephcards, they cauſed them f6rive certain Cattel within fight of the 
Romans 3 and the Shepheards were ip exat in their obedience, thag they came up to their 
very Stoccadoes : The Lieutenant wondered at their contidence 3 and the unreaſonableneſs 
of the thing gave him occaſion to ſuſpe 3 whereupon he found out a way to diſcover the 
fraud, and fruſtrate the whole plot : From whence we may obſerve that a General is not 
to preſume upon any groſs error that his enemy commits z becauſe it is not rational to be- 
lieve he would be {o ſottiſh, and inconfiderate, were there not ſome ſtratagem at the bot- 
tom 3 yet many times men are ſo blinded with defire of Vidtory, that they ce nothing but 
what makes for themſelves. The French having overthrown the Romans not far from the 
Alia, and purſuing them to Rome, tes open, and without any guards to de- 
fend them : They apprehended it a defi ſtood drawn up all that day and the next 
night, without daring to enter, not imagining the Romens could have been fo abje&t and 
Ir ac as to have abandoned their Country, In the year 1508. when the Florentines 
cged Piſa, Alfonſo del Mmtolo a confiderable Citizen of that Town , being Priſoner in 
the Camp, we na that if they would give him his liberty, he would deliver one of the 
Gates into their hands; the Florentines believed and diſcharged him but coming after- 
wards to negotiate more particularly with certain Commiſſioners deputed to that 
he was fo far from coming privately, that he was always accompaniet! with ſeveral of the 
Piſans, only when they came to treat, he delired them to withdraw. Foraſmuch therefore 
as he came publickly, and attended by ſeveral Piſans , the Florewines had good: reaſon to 
ſuſpe& the performance of his promiſe: But the Florentines were ſo blinded with a deſire 
to have the City, that following the direction of Alfonſo, they came upto the Gate towards 
Luces, expefing to be let ba cies all things being prepared for them, they received a great 


tols, and Ictt many of their beſt Othcers and Soldiers behind them. 
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CH AP. XLIX. 6 


A Common-wealth which deſires to preſerve it ſelf free, has need of new 


proviſions every day; and upon what ſcore Fabius was called Maximus. 


I, falls out of neceſſity (as has been ſaid before) that ih a great City there is not a day 
but ſome accidents occur that have need to be remedied 3 and as they are of mote or les 
importance, ſo their Phyſician ought to be more or leſs expert. And it ſtrange and un- 
expectcd accidents ever hapned in any City, it was in Rome: one of which ſort , was the 
the general conſpiracy of the Roman Women againſt their Husbands : fome had poyſoned 
their Husbands already, and all the reſt had their materials ready to do as much by theirs; 
Of che ſame ſort was the conſpiracy of the Bucchanals, diſcovered during the time of the 
Macedonian War, in wich many thouſands of Men and Women were engaged ; which 
would have been very dangerous for that City, had it not been diſcovered 3 or the Romans 
not had a cuſtom of puniſhing whole multitudes when they offended. And here we can- 
not but admire the fortitude, the ſeverity, the magnanimity of the Romans in puniſhing 
offenders 3 which (if there were nothing elſe to evince it.) would be a great teſtimony of 
their virtue and power. For ſo great was their juſtice, they made no ſcruple to execute a 
whole Legion, or City at a time : ſometimes they baniſhed 8 or 10000 men together with 
ſuch conditions as would have been inſupportable to a fingle man: fo it hapned to thoſe 
who eſcaped from the Battel at Cannas, they baniſhed them all into Sicily, forbidding 
them to Quarter in any Town, or to commit any diforder. But the moſt terrible of all 
their executions was the decimation of their Armies, in which every tenth man was put to 
death by lot quite thorow their Armyznor for the puniſhment of a multitude can any way be 
found more tormidable; for where a multitude tranſgreſſes , and no certain Author is 
known, to puniſh the whole with death would be too ſevere 3 and to puniſh one part, and 
excuſe another would be injuſt tothoſe who were puniſh'd, and encourage the other to 
commit the ſame offence again : But where all are alike guilty, to executeevery terith man 
by lots, gives him whois to be puniſhed , occafion to complain only of his fortune 3 and 
makes him who cſcapes affraid againſt the next time. The good Women then who would 
have poyſon'd their Husbands 3 and the Prieſts of Bacchxs were puniſhed as they deſerv'd ; 
and though theſe maladics in a Common-wealth have many times very ill Symptoms, 
yet they are not mortal, becauſe there is ſtill time enough for the cure. But where the 
State is concern's, it is otherwiſe , and time may be wanting 3 and therefore it they be 
not ſeaſonably and pradently. redreſſed, the whole Government may miſcarry. And this 
may be clear'dto us, by what hapned in Kome. . The Romans having been very free in 

beſtowing the freedom and priviledges of their City upon ſtrangers, the ſtrangers grew {o 
numerous by degrees, and to have ſo great a Vote in the Councils, that the whole Govern- 

ment began to totter, and decline from its old, to its new Inhabitants; which being ob- 

ſerved by Quintus Fabius the Cenſor, he applyed a remedy in time, by reducing all the new 

Citizens into four Tribes 3 that being contracted into ſo narrow a ſpace, they might nor 

have ſo malignant an influence upon the City 3 and this fo timely and fo uſeful expedient, 
was taken ſo thankfully from him by the people, that they gave him the addition of Maxis 

mas, and he was called Fabins Maximus ever after. | 
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T may ſeem ftrange to you at firft, that I bave divided 
| s of Machiavel, and diſpoſed them into Chap- 

' ters, contrary to the order of his Dialogues ; but I ant 
aſſured when you conſider my intention, you will rather ap- 
plaud than condemn me. I was always ſenſible that no man 
could blame me, if I kept exai#ly to my Author ; neverthe- 
-y I thought this way more beneficial, the length of a 

iſcourſe being commonly tireſome to p Tray who affefts 
brevity ;  befades that in all ſorts of Books, theſe kind of © 
breaches and ſeftions are very helpful to the memory. For 
this reaſon the Works of Ariſtotle, Vitruvius and Pliny, 
which were originally in another method, have been reduc'd 
fince into this manner of diviſion. I have preſum'd to do 
the ſame in this my Tranſlation, having had more regard to 
the eaſe and advantage of the Reader, than to the exat# or- 
der of the Author, whom I have not followed verbatim, by | 
reaſon of the diverſity of the Languages, yet bis ſenſe I have 
obſerved as firiftly as would confift with the propriety of 
our own Language, aſſuring my ſelf that your bounty will 
diſpence with ſome faults, ſeeing nothing can be done ſo ac- 
curately, but will be ſubjef# to many. of 
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world no two things are more incongruous and diſtmilar 
than a Civil, and a Military life ; inſomuch that many 
times when a man. deſigns. himſelf for a Soldier, he not only takes 
pon him a new' habit, but be changes his Cufloms , his Company, 
bis manner of Diſcourſe, and leaves off all ways of civil converſa-" 
'tion'; for he who-would be light and nimble ,. and ready for. the 
execution of all fort of violence , looks upon- a- civil. habit - as im- 
proper and cumberſom ; civil cuſtoms are unſuitable to bin who thinks 
them ſoft and effeminate, and inconſiſtant with- the life It propoſes 
and indeed it would be undecent if a man whoſe buſineſs it is t9 
look. big, and Hettor, and fright the whole world with bis Oaths 
and bis Blaſphemies , Fewer carry himſelf demurely, and behave 
bimſelf with the uſual gentleneſs and \complacency of other nien; 
and this is it which in our days makes this opinion true : But if 
we-conſider the condition and method. of old times, we ſhall find 
no tivo things more united, more conformable ;, nor more neceſſarily 
amicable than they. For all the Arts which are contrived in a 
City for the common good; all the courſes invented to keep men in 
fear” of God and the Laws would be uſeleſs and wain, were not 
force provided for their defence ; which force (if well ordered ) will 
be able to make them good , though perhaps the Laws are not ſo 
exadt in themſelves ; for this is moſt "certain , good Orders without 
Military coerſion will quickly moulder to nothing, and run to decay 
like a Noble and Princely Palace that is uncovered at the top, 
and has nothing but the ſplendor and richneſs of its furniture to 
defend it from the weather. And if anciently, Kingdoms and States 
imploy'd great induſiry to keep people in peace, and in the faith 
and fear of God; certainly in the regalation of their Military 
Diſcipline they employed much _ | fer where can ones _ 
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repoſe greater confidence, than in him who has promiſed to dye for it ? 
Where can there be greater inclination to Peace, than in bim who is 
not capable of moleſtation or injury, but by War © Where can there be 
more fear of God, then in him who being obnoxious to hourly dangers, 
has moreneed of his divine aſſiſtance. This neceſſity being well con- 
ſfedered by tboſe who gave Laws to Kingdoms, and thoſe wbo bad the 
Command of their Armys, was the caufe that the life of a Souldier mas 
in great reputation with all people, and much imitated and follow'd. 
But military diſcipline being now totally deprav'd, and degenerated 
from the praflice of the ancients ; that depravity hath been the occa- 
ſion of ſeveral ill opinions, which bave brought that Diſcipline into 
contempt, and made all people hate and avoid the converſation of a 
Souldier. But conſidering with my ſelf both from what I have ſeen 
and read, that it is not impoſſible to revive the diſcipline of our An- 
ceflots ;, and reduce it to its primitive excellence, }refokved (to ke 
my felf from idleneſs.) to write what I thought might be t0 the ſatiſ- 
fa&ion of fuch perſons as were ſtudious of the art of War, and-lovers. 
of Antiquity ;; tis true, tis more than ordinary boldneſs to treat of 
this Subjett, where others have been ſo ſcrupulous and wary; yet I 
cannot think. it an error to write of what others have feed and ex- 
erciſed with much more audacity and preſumption ; For my faults in 
writing, may be corretied without prejudice 10 any body; but thoſe 
faults which they commit in the execution, cannot be repair'd, but by 
the deſtruftion and ruine of ſeveral people; conſider then (Sir the 
quality of my labours, and according to your judgment let them be 
approved or rejee 1, as you think they deſerve: I fend thert to you as 
a teftimony of my gratitude, though my abilities are not in the leaſt 
commenſur at with the greatneſs of your favours : beſides it being the 
cuſtome to addreſs things of this nature to perſons that are Iiluftrious 
for their Birth, ok. parts , or generofity: 1 knew you had not 
manyequals in your Nobility and Fortune, fewer in your parts; but 
in Generofity and Liberality, none at all. 
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How the Seignewr Fabritio Colonna being refreſhing himſelf one evening with 
. ſome other Gentlemen in 4 beautiful Garden, took, occaſion to enter upon this 
diſcourſe of War. 


Ecing I am of opinion, that after a man is dead, it is lawful for any body to com< 
mend him without danger of reproof,(becauſe there can be no-occafion nor ſuſpition. 
of flattery) I ſhall make no difficulty to ſpeak ſomething in praiſe of our renowned 
and true friend Coſimo Racellai, whoſe name I cannot remenber without tears in my 
eyes, having known in him all the good qualitics which one 'good Friend or good Citizerr 
would defire in another 3 for I know not any thing ſo dear to him; that he would not have 
. facrificed for his friend ; nor any thing fo ful, that. he would not have undertaken 
for his Country: and I confeſs freely among, all with whom I have had any acquaintance. 
and converſation, I do not know any man whoſe heart was more diſpoſed to great and 
magnificent things. At his death nothing troubled him ſo much (as he complained often' 
to his friends) as that he ſhould die young, and in his own houſe without honour, or the 
ſatisfaQion of having been ſerviceable to'any man as he defired 3 for he was ſenſible thar 
no more could be faid of hiny than that he died a good friend. However it follows not 
but we who were acquainted with him; may bear teſtimony of his virtues and good quas 
lities, ſeeing there is nothing left of his works or ations4o recommend him to the World 
and yet fortune was not ſo much his enemy but ſhe ſuffered him to leave a ſhort monu- 
ment of the dexterity of his wit, which appears in certain Sonnets, and amorous Verſes 
of his compoſition 3 in which way (though he was not amorous) he entertained himſelf 
at idle times in his youth, till his Stars had conducted him to higher thoughts, by which 
Verſes it may calily be diſcerned with what cogelineſs and felicity he could have expreſſed 
his conceptions, and how honourable he would have made himſelf by his .Poetry, had he 
made it his bulineſs. But fortune having deprived us of ſuch a friend, it ſeems to me that 
no better remedy can be applyed, than for us (as far as is poſſible) to make as'much of his 
memory as we can, and reoollect ſuch of his ſayings, or arguments, as,were either witty or' 
ſolid. And becauſe there is nothing of him more freſh' than the diſcourſe which he had 
lately with Fabritio Colonna in his Garden, (where the faid Fabritio gavea large account 
of all the myſteries of War on the one fide, and Cofimo propoſed, and objected: and argued 
with as much gravity on the other) being then preſent by accident with other of our 
friends, I have thought tit to put it in wricing, that by reading it, ſuch of Coſimo's friends 
aswere there may renew the memory of his/ Virtues 3 i were not there, way = 
2 troubled” 
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troubled for their abſence, and learn ſeveral things profitable not only for milicary, but civil 
converſation» ; 

I fay then Fabritio Colonna returning froth Lombardy, where for a long time he had done 
very honorable ſervice for the King of Spain,paſſing by F lor ence to repoſe himſelf ſome time 
in that City, viſit the Duke,and enjoy the company of certain Gentlemen with whom he had 
had a former acquaintance, Coſimo held himſelf obliged to invite him to his Gardens, nor 
ſo mich to ſhew his own liberality and ihcence, as to have wy of opportunity of 
diſcourſing with him, and informing himſelt of ſuch things as might be expected from a 
perſon of his experience, and ſpending a whole day in diſcourling ot what might be to the 
ſatisfaction of his mind. Fabritio accepted his invitation, came to his houſe, and was en- 
tertained very nobly by Coſimo, with ſeveral other of his more particular friends, as Zaxobj 
Buondelmonti, Battiſta dalla Palla, Laigi Alamanni and others, all of them young Gentle- 
men, his intimate friends, and ardently ſtudious of the ſame things, of whoſe qualitica- 
tions I ſhall ſay nothing in this place, becauſe being (till living, their own aRions do re- 
commend them every hour of the day. = 

Fabritio was regall'd with as much pomp and magnihcence as were conſiſtent with the 
time and the place : but dinner being ended, the tables taken away, and all the formalities 
of the Feaſt over, (which among perſons of great minds, whole thoughts are employed 
upon more honourable things, are not ſo tedious as with other people) the day being long, 
and heat exceſſive, Coſimo thought it convenient for the better ſatistaQtion ot . his deligns, 
under pretence of avoiding the heat, to carry F abritio into.a cloſe and ſhady Arbour in the 
Garden, where they might diſcourſe with more leiſure and privacy and having broughe 
him and the reſt of the Company to the place, ſome of them diſpoled themſelves upon 
the grals, (which was very pleaſant and green) and others upon ſeats under the ſhadow of 
thoſe lofty trees 3 Fabritio began to applaud the delightſomneſs of the place, and then look- 
ing particularly upon the trees, and not knowing of ſome of them, he ſtood ſtill, as it were 
in ſuſpence, which being obſerved by Coſimo, he told him, *tis o_R Sir, you may not 
be acquainted with thoſe trees, but *tis no wonder, for ſome of them were in more requeſt 
with our fore-Fathers than they are with us, and having told him their names, and what 
delight Seignor Bernardo his Grand-father took in planting, Fabritio replycd, I thought 
they were as youray 3 but the pleaſantneſs of this place, and the innocence of that em- 
ployment puts me in mind of ſome Princes in the Kingdom of Naples who delighted 
themſelves exceedingly in thoſe kind of diverſions, and would plant, and make ddicate 
Arbours to keep themſelves from the heat 3 and thereupon breaking off ſhort in his 
diſcourſe, he ſtood fill for a while, as in ſorne ſerious ſuſpence, but preſently he told chem, 
if I thought I ſhould not misbehave my ſelf, ( which among my friends I ſuppoſe is not 
eaſy) I would give you my opinion of it, not to traduce or calumniate them, but for 
diſcourſe fake, and to paſs away the time 3 for doubtleſs thoſe Princes (under correction ) 
had done much better to have imitated their Anceſtors in great and heroick, rather than 
in ſoft and cffeminate things ; to have followed their examples in the heat of the Sun, ra- 

ther than to have retir'd and withdrawn themſelves into the coolneſs of a ſhade; and ra- 
ther to have perſonatcd their fore-Fathers in what was ſolid and perfe, than in what was 
delicate, and corrupt 3 for fince theſe kind of entertainments have been pleaſing to our 
Country-men, our Country has gone to ruine, and all things declined. 

Cofimo, You have opened a way to a diſcourſe which I deſir'd exceedingly, and there- 
fore 1 beg of you that you would ſpeak of it frankly, without reſpe& to any body, ſecing 
I intend to interrogate you with the ſame freedom, and if in m nds or replics I ex- 
cuſe, or accuſe any man, it will not be barely to excuſe or nctvita, but to underſtand the 
truth. 

Fabritio, I ſhall be well pleaſed to inform you of any thing I know, and ſhall leave it 
to your diſcretion to judge whether what I ſay be true or falſe, expeting to learn as much 
from your demands, as you will do from my anſwers; for a wiſe queition makes a man 
conlider many things which perhaps he regarded not before; and underſtand others, which 
without interrogation he had never underſtood." 

Cofrmo, I will return to what you ſaid firſt, that my Grand-father, and your fore- 
Fathers would have done more prudently to have imitated their Anceſtors in difficule and 
generous things, rather than in what was delicate and ſoft; and in this I will excuſe my 
part, and leave the other to be defended by you. 11 am of opinion that there was not a 
man in his time who deteſted all kind of effeminacy more than he, and who was a greater 
lover of that kind of a@tivity and vigour which you ſo much commend » nev he 
found that he could not make uſe of it either in his own perſon, or in the perſons of his 
children, bcing bort in ſo corrupt an age, thaf a man who ſhould have deviated from che 
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common praice of thoſe times, would have made himſelf coritemptible to every body. 
For if a man in the heat of Summer ſhould have lien basking upon the ſands; or in the 
midſt of Winter ſhould have taken up his quarters in the ſnow, (as Diogenes did ) he would 
have been thought a fool, or a mad-man: ſhould a man have followed the Spartan way, 
brought up his children in ſome cottage, taughe them to ſleep in the tields3 to run abour 
bare-foot and barc-headed 3 waſh in cold water 3 to inure them to hardſhip, and by making 
them leſs fond of life, to make them leſs ſenſible of death, he would have been deſpiſed for 
his pains; and have been thought rather a bruit than a man. Again ſhould a man have 
been obſerved to ſtarve his own carka(s, and to live only upon beans and peafe, and ſuch 
kind of pulſe, and have made as ſmall account of mony as Fabritizs did of what was offer- 
ed him by the Samnites, *tis poſſible he might have been commended by ſome few, but he 
ſhould have been followed by no body : being diſcouraged therefore by the praftice of 
the preſent age, he followed not the example of his Anceſtors exactly, but followed them 
as much as he «ould, with as little notice and admiration to the world. 

Fabritio., You have excuſed your Grand-father very handſomly in that particular, and 
what you have faid is doubtleſly true 3 but I did not ſpeak fo much of that hard and ruſtick 
way of living, as of other ways that are more ſoft and effeminate 3 have greater confor- 
mity and correſpondence with our preſent times, and are (in my judgment) eafily to be 
introduced by any man who has the government of affairs : and in my diſcourſe of this 
matter I ſhall not aaed to Araggic into other Countries for examples, for the Romans (my 
own Country-men) will furniſh me abundantly; whoſe PraQtices, and ordcr of Govern-' 
ment, if well conſidered, will not be found fo impoſhle to be introduced in any other 
City where there is but the leaſt ſpark of virtuc and goodneſs. 

Cofimo, What are thoſe things which you would introduce according to the example 
of our Anceſtors? 

Fabritio. Tohonour and reward virtue; not to deſpiſe poverty to value order and 
diſcipline of war; to conſtrain Citizens to love one another 3 to live without factions; to 
poſtpone all private intereſt to the publickz and ſeveral other things that may ealily ac- 
commodate with our times; and theſe things are not difficult to be introduced, provided 
it be done dcliberately, and by right means, becauſe in them the truth is ſo manifeſt and ap- 
parent, that the commoneſt capacity may apprehend it. He therefore who orders his af- 
fairs in this manner, plants himſelf trees which will afford him'a happicr and more plea- 
ſant ſhelter and proteQtion than theſe. 

Cofimo. 1 will not reply © what you have (aid, but refering it to the diſcretion of the 
company, (who can eaſily ju ze of it) I ſhall addreſs my diſcourſe to you, who ſeems to 
find fault with all thoſe whoin their great and weighty affairs do not-follow the examples 
of our Anceſtors, ſuppoſing thereby I may be more elfily fatighed in my intention. . I 
would know therefore how it comes to paſs that, on one fide you condemn all thoſe who 
do not imitate the pra&tice of our Ancettorss and yet on the other, in your wars (which 
is your profeſſion, and excellence) it does not appear that you have made uſe of any thing 
of the ancient method and diſcipline, or done any thing that reſembled ic. 

Fabritie, You are now come to the point where I expeRed yon, and indeed my 
diſcourſe deſerved, and 1 my ſelf defired no other demand. And though I might fave 
my ſelf the labour, witHfa very plauſible excuſe, yet I will ſatisfy both your deſire and my 
own, and that the more largely, becauſe both time and place concurs to our convenience. 
Men who are delirous to do any great aQtion, are hrit to prepare themſelves wich all dili-, 
gence and induftry, that when occaſion is offered, they may be ready to execute and com- 
pleat it. And becauſe where thoſe preparations are made cautiouſly, they are not to be 
diſcovered 3 no man is to be accuſed of negligence, unleſs occaſion diſcovers him firſt, in 
which if he be remiſs, and makes not ufe of his time to execute his delign, it gives us to un- 
derſtznd, that cither he has not prepar'd as he ought to have been, or that he had not 
thought of it at all: and therefore no occaſion having preſented it felt to me to diſcover 
the preparations which F had made to reduce our Militia into the form of the ancients; 
if I have not yet reduced it, I conceive 1 cannot juſtly be condemned, either by you, 
or any body elſe : and this I think is a ſufficient anſwer to your ION. 

Coſrmo. It would be ſufficient indeed, could I be aſſured that you never had any occa- 


fon. 
Fabritio. But becauſe F find you may doubt whether ever ſuch occaſion were offered 


or not, I am content to diſcourſe more largely (upon condition you will have the patiens 8 
to hear me) what rations are necefſary to be made; what occalion is neceſſary to be 
had ; what difficuſties obftru& our preparacives, and hinder our occation 3 and how this is 
eaſy and hard to fall out at the fame time, which ſeems a contradiction. ; I 
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Coſimo. You cannot do meand the whole company a greater favour; and if it will be 
no trouble to you to inlarge, it will be none to us to attend : but becauſe the diſcourſe is 
like to be long, I defire I may have the aſliſtance,of my friends, yet with. your licenſe and 
permiſſion z wherefare they and I do make it our requeſt, that = would not take it amiſs 
if we interrupt you ſometimes with ſome importunate demand. 

Fabritio, lam very well contented, that you (Cofime) and theſe young Gentlemen 
your friends, ask any thing of me, becauſe 1 believe the heat of your youth makes you in- 
clinable to arms, and by conſequence more apt to give credit to what I ſhall ay: and 
theſe other Gentlemen ſhall have the ſame liberty, becauſe their grey heads, and their cold 
blood, makes them commonly enemies to wartare, and incorrigible, as people poſſeſſed 
with an opinion that it is the times, not the ill cuſtoms which conſtrains men to liveat that 
rate. Queſtion me then freely, as you pleaſe; *tis the thing I defire, becauſe I (hall there- 
by have ſome reſpit, and repoſez and withal, the ſatisfaQtion of clearing your doubts, and 
leaving nothing unanſwered in your minds. 


CHAP. IL 


A perſon of honokr and condition is not to make War his profeſſion. 
So? 


Fabritio. yur begin my diſcourſe with what you ſaid, that in matter of War (which 
is my profeſſion) I never made uſe of any thing of the ancients. To which 
I anſwer, that War being a profeſſion by which men cannot live honourably at all times, 
it is not to be taken up as a trade, unleſs it be by a Common-wealth, or a Kingdom, and if 
they be well conſtituted, they will neither of them ſuffer any of their Citizens or SubjeQs, 
or any other good man to make it his butineſs ; for he will never be thought a good man 
who takes upon him an employment, by which it he-would reap any profit at any time, 
he is obliged to be falſe, and rapacious, and cruel, and to entertain ſeveral other qualities 
that are not conſiſtent in a good man 3 nor can any man (great or (mall) who makes war 
his profeſſion, be otherwiſe than vitiousz becauſe that that trade being not to be followed 
in time of peace, they are neceſſitated cither to prevent or obſtrudt peace z or in time of 
war to provide. ſo for themſelves, that they may fubſift in time of peace 3 and neither of 
thoſe two ways are praQicable to an honeſt man 3 for from the delire of providing for 
themſclves againſt the evil day, when the wars ſhould be ended, proceed the robberies, and 
thefts, and murders which are committed daily by ſuch kind of people, and that upon their 
friends as well as enemies. And from the deſize of obſtructing the peace, proceed all the 
frauds and juglings which the Officers uſe with thoſe who pay them, and all to continue 
the war but if by accident peace be concluded contrary to their endeavors and deſign, it 
is to be fearcd that the Officers finding themſelves deſtitute of pay, and their old liberty 
. and licentiouſneſs, will get together ſuch Souldiers of fortune as have nothing to ſubſiſi 
upon, and falling Wavy av Province, plunder and rifle it without any compathon. Do 
you not remember that here in Italy we had ſeveral of theſe disbanded Souldiers, which 
got together when the wars were done, called themſelves the anies, and went up and 
down ranſacking Towns, and pillaging the Country, and all without remedy ? Have you 
not read how after the firſt Carthaginzan War, the disbanded Souldiers united under the 
command of Matho and Spendixs, (two of their Ofhcers) and in a tumultuous manner 
madc a more dangerous War upon the Carthaginians than that which they had had with 
the Romans? In the days of our Predeceſſors Francis Sforza not only betraid the Milanois 
who had made him their General, but uſurped upon their liberty, and made himſelf their 
Prince, and for what, but that he might live in the ſame ſplendor when the Peace was con- 
cluded. And all the reſt of the great Officers in Italy were like him, (eſpecially if War 
was their profeſſion) and though de fatto they did not all make themſelves Dukes of Milax 
by their treachery, they were the more to be blamed, becauſe without the temptation of 
ſo great advantage their lives and exorbitances were as bad. The Father of Francis Sforzs 
being in the ſervice of Queen Jane, conſtrained her to caſt her ſelf into the proteion of 
the King of Arragon, having deſerted her on a ſudden, and left her diſarm'd in the midſt 
of her enemies, and all to ſatiate his ambition, to ſatisfy his revenge, or to have got her 
Kingdom for himſelt. Braccio with the ſame induſtry endeavoured to poſſeſs himſelf of 
the KingdonTof Naples, and had he not been deteated and flain at Aquila, he had certainly 
effected it 3. and theſe confuſions proceeded from nothing elle but from the eraploying of 
ſuch men as Wcre mgrc-uary, aad had nothing to ſubliti upon but their pay ? Have you 
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not a Proverb which confirms what I fay, and tells us, that War makes Thiever, and Peace 
briugs them to the Gallows ; the reaſqn is, for that thoſe perſons who have no other way of 
livelibood, nor ſo much termperand ingeavity as to take to any other courſe that may ho- 
neſtly ſuſtain them, are forced by necethty to robapon the high-ways, and then juſtice is 
forced to diſpatch them. | | 

Cofimo. You have repreſented this trade and proteflion of a Souldier fo vile and. con 
terpptible, that to me it ſecs now to he worſe than noneat all, whereas before I thought 
it one of the moſt noble and excellent things in the World ; {o that unle(s- you fatisfy me 
better, I ſhall never be contented 3/ for it it be fo as you ſay, I cannot imagine how it 
ſhould come to paſs that Ceſar, and Pompey, and Scipio, and Marcellus, and fo many other 
great Captains of the Romans ſhould become ſo famous as to be worſhipped like 
Gods: | : 

Fabritio. 1 have not yet thorowly examined thoſe two things which I poagateg in the 
beginning 3 one is, that a good man cannot take up that calling as his proteſſion : the 
other is, that no well conſtituted Government (whether Common-wealth or Kingdom) 
will ſuffer its Subjes or Citizens to make War their whole bulinebs. +- To the firſt T have 
ſpoke what I thought fits it remains now that 1 ſpcak to the ſecond, in which I ſhall have 
occaſion to reply to your laſt demand. 
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CHAP. IM. 


Hew 4 Common-wealth ought not (in prudence ) to permit any of its Citizens to 
"make War their profeſſion. 


Fabritio. Ouching the Romans which you mentioned, it is true Pompey and Ceſar, and 

Ts moſt of the great Captains who were at Reme after the laſt Carthaginiar 
War, arrived at great reputation, but it was rather as braye and generous, than good and 
virtuous men 3 whereas thoſe who were before them, were famoss as much for their vir- 
wy as rondul, and the reaſon was, becauſe theſe made not War their profeſſion, and the 
orners did. . 

Whilſt the Roman Common-wcalth was incorrupt and immaculate, there never was an 
Citizen who preſumed by means of this profeſſion to make his own fortune or .in 
time of Peace; by breaking the Laws, exacting upon the Provinces, uſurping ran- 
nizing over his Country, and uſing all means to make himſelf rich. No man of inferior 
condition ever thought of violating his Oaths z maintaining of Parties 3 diſreſpeQing the 
Senate; or promoting of tumults or any tyrannical ſedigion with deſign of ming 
{elf a fortune by the profeſſion of Arms. But thoſe who had the command ot their 
Armics, contented with their triu , returned joytully to their private affairs 3 and the 
Officers who were under them laid down their Arms with moxe alacrity than they had 
taken them up 3 every man returning to his farmer courſe of lite, without any hopes of 
advancing himſelf by plunder and rapine- And of this we have ſtrong and evident 
cauſe of conjeRure from the example of Regolus Attilins, who being General of the 
Roman Armies in Africa,and having in a manner conquered the Carthagjuians, dgfired leave 
of the Senate to return, that he might look to a Farm of his in the Country which his 
ſervants had negle&ed. From whence it is as clear as the day, that had he made War his 
profeſſion, or deligned to have raiſed his own fortune out of the ruines of other people, 
having ſo many Provinces at his mercy, he would never have been fo careful of the im-- 
provement of a Cottage, when every day would have brought him in more than his whole 
Patrimony was worth. But becauſe good men, antl ſuch as are not deſirous to make a trade 
of War, are unwilling to reap. any other fruit therefrom but labour, and danger, and glorys 
when they are arrived at a ſufficient proportion of the later, *tis their ambition to return 
quictly to their houſes, and live upon their old protcihons in Peace. As to the common 
and private Souldier, *tis clear they were of the ſame humour, and declin'd any ſuch pro- 
felion; for though when they were at home, they delixed many of them tobe in the. 
wars, yet when they were in the wars, they were as willing to be diſmiſſed, This is ma- 
nifeſt by ſeveral arguments, but eſpecially by the priviledg which the Kemans granted to 
their Citizens, that none of them (hould be conttrained to the wars againſt his own in- 
clination- So that Kome whillt it was well governed (which was till the time of the 
Gracchi ) had never any Souldier who made it his profeſſion to be ſo, by which means few 
of them were difſolute, and thoſe who were, were puniſhed ſeverely. . A Giny-ov0n 
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conſtituted and governed is to take care that this Art of War be uſed in time of Peace only 
25 an exerciſe, and-in time of War only for neceſſity, and the acquiſition of glory 3 leaving 
the conſtant practice and profeſſion ot it to the State, as the Romans did anciently to the 
Common-wealth of Rome, That Citizen who has any other deſign in the profeſſion of 
Arms, let him be what he will; is no honeſt man 3 and that City which is governed any 
other way, is as much in the wrong. 

Cofimo, 1am very well ſatished with what you have ſaid hitherto, and do acquieſce in 
your concluſion as far as it relates to a Common-wealth, but as to Kings I am aptto diſſent, 
becauſe I am apt to think it convenient a King ſhould have thoſe about him who made 
Arms thcir profcthon. 


— 


CHAP. IV. 


That a King onght not to permit his Subjeds to make Arms their profeſcion, 
for the miſchiefs which do frequently enſue. 


Fabritio. Kingdom well govern'd ought the more carctully avoid people of that con- 

A dition, becauſe it is they who debauch their King by being the only Mini- 
ſters of his Tyranny. Anddonot object to me any of our preſent Kingdoms 3 for I ſhall 
deny abſolutely that they are as well governed as formerly, when Kings had no Soveraignty, 
nor abſolute power , but in the Armies, becauſe there (and-no where cllc) there is a 
neceſſity of ſpeedy reſolutions and that ſuch a power ſhould be repoſcd in a lingle perſon; 
in other caſes they ought to do nothing without their Counſel, and it is to be the particular 
carc of all that are of Counſel to a Prince, to keep off ſuch perſons from about him as pro- 
mote War in time of Peace, becauſe they cannot frame themſelves to any other way of 
ſublictance. But I will diſcourſe ſomething more largely of this matter, not ſtanding ſo 
much upon a Kingdom that is perfe&tly good according to the fhodel of the Antients, but 
ſuppoſing ſuch a one as is like the Kingdoms of our days 3 in which likewiſe a King ought 
to be fearful of ſuch as live wholly by War, becauſe the Nerves and ſtrength of all Armies 
lyes certainly in the Infantry. . 

Wherefore if a King orders his matters ſo ill, that his toot be not content to return to 
their ſeveral callings in time of Peace, and live as former)y by their labour, he muſt neceſ- 
farily be ruined 3 for of all the Soldiers in the world, none are ſo dangerous as thoſe who 
make War their proftciſion 3 and the reaſon is, becauſe you muſt be always at War, or keep 
them always in pay 3 otherwiſe you will run a great hazard of being turn'd out of your 
Kingdom and becauſe it is impoſſible cither to maintain War perpetually, or keep them 
in continual pay, you will be in great danger of being driven out of your Kingdom. M 
Country-men the Komans (as I ſaid before) whilſt they were wiſe , and honeſt never fuk. 
| Fercd their Citizens to make that exerciſe their calling, though in reſpe& of their perpetual 

Wars, they were able to have pay'd them perpetually : But to avoid the inconveniencics 
which might follow thereupon, fecing the condition of their times did not alter , they 
altcred their Men, ordering thcir affairs in ſuch manner, that every fifteen years their Le- 
gions were renewed, and filled up again with young men in the flower of their age; 
that is to (ſay, betwixt cightcen and thirty hve years of age 3 during which time their legs, 
their hands, and their eyes do correſpond one with the other, and are in the ſame diſpoti- 
tion 3 'for they did not keep them till their ſtrength and vigour decayed, and their froward- 
neſs and infolence encreaſed, as they did afterwards when the times were more corrupt. 

For Oftavian firſt, and afterwards Tiberius (preferring their private 'power before the 
proht of the publick_) began to diſarm the people (that thereby they might have them 
more cafily at command) and to keep ſtanding Armies upon the Frontiers of their Em- 
pire, But becauſe they thought them inſufficient tocurb the people, and awe the Senate 
of Kome ; they eſtabliſhed another Army (which they called the Pretorian) which was 
quartercd always about the City, and intended as a guard. But when afterwards the Em- 
perors permitted them who were liſted in thoſe Bands, to lay alide all other profeſſions, and 
dcvote themſelves to War, they grew inſolent immediatcly, and became not only ter- 
rible to the Senate, but pernicious to the Emperors, inſomuch that many of them were 
put to death by the tury and inſolence of thoſe Soldiexs, who created , and depoſed their 
Emperors as they pleafed 3 and ſometimes it fell out that at the fame time ſeveral Empe- 
rors were created by the ſeveral Armies, which occalioned the diviſion firſt, and by 
the deſtruction of the Empirc, Thoſe Kings therefore who are defirous to live in 
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and peace, ought to have their Armics compoſed of ſuch perſons, as when there is a ncce{- 
tity of War, will take up Arms freely forthe defence of their Country and. when Peace 
is concluded, will as readily acquieſs, and' return to their old habitations and callings ; 
which may cafily be done, if they make their Levies of ſuch men as have profeſſions before: 
A King is likewiſe (upon the publication of Peace!) to command his Generals and great 
Officers to their reſpective charges and governments elſewhere ; the Reformades and Gen- 
tlemen to their own Houſes and Eſtates 3 and the common Soldiers to their Original Trades 
and Occupations. And by the eletion of ſuch men, they will hight ſtoutly to procure 
Peace, but never diſturb Peace to create a War. 

Coſimo. 1 mutt capteſs your diſcourſe to me ſeems very conſiderable 3 yet being ſo con- 
trary to what I fancied before, my mind is not ſo well fatistied but there remains ſome 
doubt behind which is ſtill to be cleer'd : for I obſerve ſeveral Lords and Gentlemen who 
in times of Peace maintain themſelves wholly by the profeſhon of Arms; as ſeveral great 
Commanders of your acquaintance and quality, who are in pay under ſeveral Princes and 

*States3 belides moſt of the men at Arms are continned inpay for the guard and ſecurity of 
ſuch Cities and Caſtles as are requiſite to be kept 3 ſo that in my judgment there is employ- 
ment cnough for them all in time of Peace. | 

Fabritio. I do not believe that you can think that in time of Peace there is entertainment 
for them all; for if noother reaſon was to be alledged, the ſmallneſs of the numbers .re- 
quir'd to the furniſhing the Garriſons, would befutficient to refute it. What proportion 
is there betwixt the Bodies of foot which are to be raiſed for carrying on a War, and thoſe 
which are required for ſupplying the Garriſons in time of Peace : tor thoſe Cities and 
Caſtles which in time of Peace are kept with a few mcn, arc reinforced with great num- 
bers in time of War beſides which, great Levies are made tor the Field Armies , which 
upon the concluſion of Peace are conſtantly disbanded. And as to ſuch as are retained in 
the nature of Guards to the State, Pope Jxliw and you, have demonſtrated how much 
thoſe are to be apprehended who will not entertain any other vocation but War ; having 
turned them out of your Guards for their infolence , and entertained Swizzers in their 
places, as people born and brought up under Laws, and choſen by the Comunalty by a 


more regular election 3 ſo that tell me no more there is employment tor them all in times 


of Peace. As to the men at Arms, and their being continued in pay in times 
of peace, the anſwer I confeſs is more difficult ; yet upon clofer examination it will not be 
found impoſſible, becauſe this cuſtom of keeping mcg at Arms in pay is corrupt, ang in- 
convenient 3 the reaſon is, for that they are people who having no other Vocations, are 
6ccalions of daily diſorders in the State,eſpecially where their numbers are great 3 but where 
they are not ſo numerous as to make an Army of themſelves, the danger of them is (© 
much the leſs. Yet many times they have done miſchief enough; as 1 have faid before in 
the caſes of Francis Sforza , his Father, and Braccio da Per#igia. So that 1 cannot approve 
this Cuſiom of keeping men at Arms in conſtant pay, having ſeen ſo much experience of 
their corruptions, and the inconvenience which has tollowed thereupon. _ | 
Cofimo, Would you have no ſuch Forces in pay at all? or if you would have them, how 
would you have them entertained ? | ; 
Fabritio. Not as the men at Arms in France, for they are as dangerous and inſolent as 
ours, but rather according to the method of the Ancients, who raiſed their Cavalry out of 
their own Subjets, whom they ſent home again to their houſes when Peace was concluded 
to follow their old Callings, as ſhall be ſhown more largely before we end our Diſcourle ; 
ſo that if theſe kind of Soldiers donow (even in times of Peace) receive pay, and live under 
that profeſſion, it proceeds from corruption in their cuſtoms. And as tothe Penkons which 
I, and my fellow Officers receive, I ſay that that alſo is a corrupt cuſtom 3 for a wiſe, and 
well ordered Government ought not to entertain any ſuch Penſioners, but is rather to em- 
ploy thcir own Citizens for Generals in time of War, and when that is done, diſmiſs them 
to their-own priygte affairs And with a wiſe. King it is the ſame; he is cither to give 
no ſuch Penhions at all, or if he does, it ought to be in recompence: of ſome lignal ex- 
ploit, or to oblige ſome excellent perſon in time of Peace as well as War., And becauſe 
you have inſtanced in me, I am content to ſtand for an example 3 and therefore I fay I never 
made War my profeſſion. My butinehs is to govern my Subjects, to defend them, to pre- 
fer Peace, but yet to know howto manage my ſelf in War 3 and if I havereceived honour 
or reward from the King, it is not fot my gt > > eas in War, ſo much as 
for my integrity and counſel in times of Peace. A wile ought not therefore to have 
any about him, but ſugh as are ſo conſticuted 3 for if they be too zealous either for Peace 
or for War, they will draw him into inconvenience. This (according to my propolition 
at firſt) I could not but fay as to the hiſt point 3 ps inſufficient , you mult apply your. 
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* ſelf elſewhere for farther ſatisfaftion. But by what is ſaid, you may perceive the difficulty 
of reviving the cuſtoms of the Ancients in curpreſent Wars : What preparations are requi- 
fite to be made by any man that is wiſe , and what opportunities are to be expetdod £ 
bring them to perfeftion : But you will underſtand them better it your patience will give 
me leave to diſcourſe them from point to point, and compare all the cuſtoms of the an- 
cients, with the particular praQtices of our times. 
Coſimo. If we deſired at firſt to hear you diſcourſe of theſe things, certainly what you 
have diſcourſed already,has much encreaſed our defire 3 wheretore as we give you thanks for 
what you have done,ſo we do earneſtly beg of you that you would proceed to the remainder. 
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In what Countrys the beſt Soldiers are to be raiſed. 


Fabritio. C Ecing you are hitherto ſo well pleaſed, L will deduce my diſcourſe of this mat- 

ter Com the fountain, that thereby you may comprehend it the better, and I 
be cnabled to demonſirdte it more copiouſly. When War is reſolved , every man's chief 
buſineſs is to put himſelf into a condition of giving the Enemy Battel, and fighting him 
fairly in the held. To enable himſelf for this, it is neceflary to raiſe an Army 3 to raiſe 
an Army, there is a neceſſity of men , of arming them , diſciplining them , exerciſing 
them, (and that in great as well as ſmall bodies). of teaching them to encamp, and ac- 
quainting them with the Enemy by degrees, either by frequent facing or confronting him, 
or by encamping ſomewhere near his march,where they may have the proſpe& of his Army 
as he paſſes by. In this the whole addreſs and induſtry of a Campania, or held War con- 
ſifts, which doubtleſs is more neceſſary and honorable than any other ; and he who under- 
ſtands well how to draw up an Army, and preſent his Enemy Battel, may be cxcuſed for 
all his other errors in the management of the War 4 but if he be ignorant or defective in 
that, though in other things he be ſufficient enough 3 yet he ſhall never bring his War to 
any honourable concluſion. For win a Battel, and you cancel all your former miſcarriages 3 
loſe one, and all that ever you did well before evaporates, and comes to nothing, 

It being ſoneceſlary then to hndmen , the firſt thing to be done, is ro know how to 
make our choice (which the ancients called Delefixs, and we Levies)) of which I ſhall give 
you ſome light. 

They who have given us rules for the management of War, have recommended to us to 
make our Levies in temperate regions, that our Soldiers may be both valiant, and cunning, 
For hot Countrys are obſerved to produce wiſe and ſubtle people, but not couragious 3 cold 
Countrys on the other fide do afford ſtout men, and hardy, but then they are {cl1dom diſ- 
creet. This Rule was proper enough for a Prince that was Monarch of the whole world, 
- and might make his Levies where he pleas'd : But to give a rule that all may follow, I muſt 
needs ſay that all Common-wealths, or Kingdoms, are to make their Levies in their own 
Countrys, whether hot or cold, or temperate, *tis the fame thing 3 becauſe by ancient ex- 
perience we find that in any Country , Exerciſe and Diſcipline makes good Soldiers ; for 
where Nature is defective, induſtry will ſupply 3 and in this caſe *tis the better of the two. 
And indeed to raife men in other Countrys cannot be call'd properly a deletius,tor deletinm 
babere is to pick and cull the beſt men in a Province, and to have power to chooſe thoſe 
who are unwilling as well as thoſe who are willing to the War ; which kind of deletins 
cannot be made exactly but in your own dominion 3 for in Countrys belonging to another 
Prince, yo muſt be contented with ſuch as are willing, it being not to be expected that you 
ſhould have liberty to chooſe as you pleaſe. 

Cofimo, Yet among thoſe who are willing, you may pick and chools, take and leave 
what you think good, and therefore it is not ſo improper to call that a deletins. 

Fabritio. You are in the right as to one way 3 butif you conſider the ſecret defe&ts of 
ſuch an Elcftion, you will find that in ſiriQnes it is not an Election; and that for theſc 
following reafons. Firſt, thoſe who are not your SubjeRs, but are willing to the Wars, 
are none of the beſt, but generally the lewdeſt and moſt diffolute perſons in the Province 3 
for if any be ſcandalous, idle, incorrigible, irreligious, diſobedient to their Parents, Blaſ- 
phemers, Cheats, and altogether ill bred, they are thoſe who are moſt likely to lift them- 
ſelves for the War, and there is nothing ſo contrary to good and true diſcipline , as ſuch 
kind of humours : When of fuch kind of Cattle you have more offer themſelves, than the 
numbcr you deſign to entertain, you may take your choice indecd, but the whole maſs be- 
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ing bad, your choice can never be good. But many times it falls out, that there being not 
ſo many of them as you have occalion to employ, you are glad to take all, and in that caſe 
you cannot be ſaid habere delefium fo properly, as milites conſcribere: And of ſuch kind of 
diſorderly pcople, the Armics of 1taly and moſt other places do conſiſt at this day ; only in 
Germany it is otherwiſe, becauſe there no man is preſs'd or liſted barely upon the Emperor's 
command, but as he ſtands willing and diſpoſed to the Wars himſelf ; you may judge then 
what part of the ancient diſcipline of the Komans can be introduced into an Army made 
up of fucha medly of wickedneſs. 

Cofimo, What way then is to be taken ? 

Fabritio. That which I recommended before, which is to chooſe out of your own-Sub- 
jects, and to exerciſe your authority in your choice. 

Cofimo. It your cle&ion be made in that manner, can any ancient form be intro- 
duced ? 

Fabritio. You know it may, if itbe in a Kingdom, and he who 'commands be theix 
Prince, or lawful Soveraign 3 and if in a Commop-wealth it is the ſame, ſo he be 2 great 
Citizen, and made General for that time, otherwiſe it is no calic matter to do any thing 
that ſhall ſucceed. 

Coſimoa. Why Sir? 

Fabritio. 1 ihall tell you that hereafter, at preſent this may ſatkce , that no good is to 
be done any other way. 

Cofimo. Well then, thele Levics being to be madein your own Territory, is it beſt to 
make them in the Cities, or Country ? 


| ——_— — 


CHAP. VI. 
Whether it be beſt to chooſe you men ont of the Citits, or Country. 


Fabritio. FJ" Hoſe Authors who have writ any thing of this Nature, do agree unanimouſly 
T that the belt choice is in the Country where they arc inur'd to difficulty and 

Iabour 3 acquainted more with the Sun than the ſhade, accuſtomed to the Spade and - the 
Plough, and to carry burthens, without any ſhifting, or mutiny. But becauſe our Armies 
do conſiſt of Horſe as well as Foot, my advice is, that the Horfe be raiſcd in the Cities, and 
the Foot in the Country. 

Cofimo. Of what age would you chooſe them ? 

Fabritio. Werel to raiſe a new Army, I would chooſe them betwixt ſeventeen, and 
forty 3 were I only to recruit an old one, I would have them always of ſeventeen. + 

Cofimo. I do not well underſtand your diſtin&ion. | 

Fabritio, I will tell you , were to raiſean Army, or ſettle-a Militia where there was 
none before, it would be neceſſary to make choice of the moſt apt and experienced that 1 
could find (provided their age was ſuitable to the V Var) to in(truft them/as Iſhall dirc&. 
But if I were to raiſe men to recruit and reinforce an Army that was grown weak, I would 
take none above ſeventeen, becauſe thoſe who are there already will be able to teach them. 

Cofims. You would order your Militia then, as ours is ordered with us. I 

Fabritis, You ſay well, but I would Arm, and Officer, and Exerciſc, and Order them 
in a way I know not whether you be acquainted ith in your Country. 

Cofimo. Then you are for Train'd Soldiers. 

Fabritio. Why would you have me blame them ? 

Coſimo. Becauſe ſeveral wiſe meii have always condemn'd them. 

Fabritio. 1 think you are in a miſtake to ſay a wiſe man can be againſt training of Sol- 
diers* a man may be t t wiſe, (*'tis poſſible) and be no ſuch thing, | 

Cofimo. The ill ſucceſs which thoſe Trained-bands have always had, is a great argument 
of the truth of that opinion. 

Fabritio. Have a care the fault was not more in you, than in them; of which perhaps 
you may be convinced before I have done my diſcourſe. ; 

Cofimo. You will do us a very great favour. But Lwill tell you firſt in what it is this" 


Militia is condemn'd, that you may afterwards juſtihe it the better. 
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CHAP. VIL 


of the inconvenience, and convenience of Trained- Bands, 
or a ſetled Militia. 


Cofimo. $ T is objected that cither they are inexperienced and uſeleſs, and then to rely upon 
[ them is to ruine the State. Or elſe they are ready and skiltul, and ſtrong, and 

theh he who has the command of them may do what he pleaſes. They inſtance- in the 
Komans who loſt their liberty by theſe kind of men. They inſtance likewiſe in the Vene- 
tian, and the King of France; the firſt of which makes uſe only of foreign Arms, leſt ſome 
time or other they ſhould fall under the ſubjeQion of ſome of their Citizens : and the latter 
has difarmed Ris Subje&ts, with the more caſe to keep them under command. But thoſe 
who are againſt theſe Trained-Bands, are more feartul when they arc raw,, and incxpe- 
rienced than otherwiſe, and to this purpoſe they give two conliderable reaſons. One 
is, becauſe they are unskilful, che other is, becauſe they are unwilling , and they fay that 
ple any thing in years, never learn any thing well; and a man never does good when 

e is forced to the Wars. 

Fabritio. The reaſons which you have alledged, are produced oaly by perfons who 
underſtand things at a diſtance, as I ſhall demonſtrate plainly. And tirlt as ro cheir unſer- 
viceablencſs, I ay, there are no Soldiers more uſeful than ones own Subjects, and no Sub- 
jets can be ordered a better way. And this being clear, and indiſputable, I will not ſpend 
Ame in proving it farther, becauſe I have the concurrence of all ancient Hiſtory to confirm 
it. As to the inexpericnce and force wherewith they are charged, I ſay (and it is true) 
and inexperience makes a man Cowardly, and force makes a man Mutinous 3 but courage 
that experience both arc infuſed into them by arming, and exerciling, and accommodating 
them well, as ſhall be ſhown in my following diſcourſe. But as to the point of force, you 
muſt know that ſuch perſons as are raiſed by the command of a Prince, are neither to be 
altogether preſs'd, nor altogether Volantiersz becauſe to have themaltogether Volunciers, 
would be to incur the inconveniences which I have mentioned before 3 it would not be a 
fair election, and there would be very few go along with you, and wholly to force chem, 
would be as dangerous on the other {ide : wherefore a middle way is to be taken, neither 
too forcible on the one fide, nor too frank on the other ; but ſuch a one as may tempt them 
to the War out of their reſpeR to their Prince, whoſe diſpleaſure they fear above all other 
puniſhments 3 ſuch a courſe as this, tempered fo cunningly betwixt fair mcans and foul, 
cannot be dangerous, nor produce that diſcontent and mutiny which occalions ſo much miſ- 
chief. I do not ſay that an Army fo choſen and exerciſed, is abſolutely invincible, for the 
Koman Armies were many times overcome 3 and Hanibal's Army was defeatcd ; wherefore 
an Army cannot be ſo ordered and diſciplin'd, that one may promiſe himſelf it ſhall never 
be broken. The wiſe men therefore ot whom you ſpeak, are not to calculate the uſcleſne(s 
of an Army, from the loſs of one Battel, but are rather to believe that having miſcarricd 
once, they will be more cautious afterwards, and do ſomething (as occaſion offers ) to ex- 
piate their diſgrace : and if the buſinels ſhould be thorowly examined, it would not be 
found to be the defeRt of the form ſo much, as want of perfection in their Order. And 
this (as I aid before) is to be provided againſt, not by blaming, or exploding the way of 
train'd men, but by improving and ning it where it ſhall be found amiſs; and how 
that is done, I will ſhow you particularly. As to your doubt that ſuch an order of Soldiers, 
meeting with an Officer cqually diſpoſed, may uſurp upon you, and turn you out of your 
Government 3 I anſwer, that Artns put orderly and legally into the hands of Citizens or 
Sabje&s, never did, nor will do any harm. And Cirtics arc kept longer innoccut and in- 
corrupt with thoſe, than any other forces, nay than they are commonly without them. 
Rome had its Citizens in Arms four hundred years together, and yet kept its liberty entire 3 
Sparta preſerved its liberty 800 years in the ſame poſture 3 ſeveral Citics have been diſ- 
armed, and kept their liberties 3 but how long ? Not forty ycars any of them, and the reaſon 

is, becauſe great Citics have occaſion for Soldiers, and when they have none of their own, 
they arc forced to entertain Strangers, which commonly do much more miſchief chan their 
own, for they are more eaſily debauched, and a popular Citizen may more cafily coxrupe 
and employ them as In(tniments of Uſurpation and Tyranny, when they have nothing but 
naked, unarmed people to deſtroy. Beſides, a City ought in reaſon to be more fearful 
of tio Enemies than one. For in entertaining of Strangers, a City is to have an eye over 
her Merceuaries,and her Natives 3 and to prove that this jealoulic is natural and altuckle 
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remember what I ſaid before of Francis Sforza\ whereas a City which loys- only his 
own,inhabitants, fears no body <l(&+ But to uſe one reaſon fot all, let me tell you, no man 
ever eſtabliſhed a Common-wealth, or Kingdom, who did not believe that the inhabitants 
(if arm'd) would be willing to detcnd it. 

And had the Venetiazs been as wile in this, as in other counſels, they would have ſet up 
a new Monarchy in the World 3 and they are the more inexcuſable that they have not, be- 
cauſe their firſt Legiſlators put arms into their hands, and gave them ability to defend 
themſelves. Buc their territory being little at land, they employed their arms only at Sc, 
where they performed many great things, to the enlargement of their Country. But ir 
procels of time, being forced to take/arms by land for the relief of Vicenza, they enter- 
tained the Marqueſs of Mantus into their ſervice, and -made him their General, whereas 
they ould rather have committed that charge to one of their own Citizens, and 
ſent him to have engaged the enemy at land. This unhappy refolution was that - which 
clip'd the wings of their ſucceſs, and kept then, from. extending their Empires if they 
did it. out of an opinion that their, experience was not (o.great in Land as in Sea affairs, 
their. difidence was imprudent ; for a Sea Captain acculiomed- to the conflics of the 
winds and the watcr, and the elements, and the enemy, ſhall ſooner make a good Land- 
Otheer, where he has nothing to tght with but men z than a Land-Officer ſhall make a good 
Captain at Sea. My Country-men the Komans who were ſo knowirig at Land, being at 
wars with the Cartbaginian that was ſo potent at Sea never troubled themſelves to enter- 
tain cither Grecian or Spaniard into their ſervice, though they were both ſo good Souldiers 
at Sea, but they committed that charge to their Land-Othcers, who tought the Carthagi- 
nians, and beat them. It the Venetians, did ic to prevent the 'uſurpation of any of their 
fellow Citizens, I think it was an nanneceflary tear z for (belides the reaſons aforeſaid) if a 
Citizen with his Sca-forces neyer made himſelf Maſter of | any. Sea Town, he could have 
done it much leſs with any Land-force, So that hence it may be ſcen that it is nor putting 
the Citizens in arms; that is the cauſe of tyranny but ill order, and ill management in 
the Government 3 for whilſt good order is preſexyed, there is no danger of their being: 
arm'd, wherefore their reſolution in that point being imprudent, has robb'd them of much 

tation and happineſs. And as to the King of France's error in not keeping his fub« 

xets in diſcipline, and prepared for the Wars, which is by you urg'd for an example, there 
is no body (laying aſide his private paſhon) but mult conclude that tingle negte& to be a 
great weakneſs to his Kingdom. 6 Wot; | | 

But my digzcſfiort has been too great, and perhaps beyond my delign, yet I have done it 
the more willingly to demonſtrate to you thft torcign torce is not to be relied upon ſo much 
as ones own ſubjets 4 nor can ones own ſubjects be prepared and adapted for the wars 
any way ſo well, as by training and exerciſe. Nor can there be any better way of i 
an Army, or eſtabliſhing a Militia in any place than that which I have preſcribed. If you 
have rcad the orders of the tirſt Roman Kings, and c{pecially of Servixs Tullixs, you will 
find his orders like ours, and driving at nothing more than putting, the Citizens into ſuch: 
2 poſture, that upon any emergence thcy might be brought fuddenly together, and form's 
into an Army for the defence of the City. 


I_— —— 


CHAP. VIIL 
Of what ſort of people an Army is to be compoſed. 


Fabritio. BY: to return to our levies, I ſay again, that being to recruit an old Army, 1 
would chooſe my men of about ſeventeen ; but to raiſe a new one that 
a be made fit for ſervice in a ſhort time, I would take in any betwixt ſeventeen and 
orty- | 

Cofimo, Would you in your election make any difference of their trades ? 

Fabritio, Many Authors which have written on that ſubjeQ, have made a difference - 
of their trades, and will not allow of Faulconers, Fowlers, Fiſhers, Ruffans, or any per- 
ſans who:make (ports their profeſſion, or are in any manner ſubſervient to pleaſure ; thoſe 
who they xeconumend to be choſen, are Labourers, Hasband-men, Smiths, Farriers,-Car-, 
penters, Butchers, Hunt{men,.and- the like. But for my'0wn part, T ſhould not ſo much ' 
conſider the quality of the profeſſion, as the goodneſs of the man; and which way he may” 
be employed with moſt advantage. For this reaſon I think' your RR and Day-' 
labourers in the Country-are more uſetul - gencrally than any other; tor they' take more* 
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pains, and do more ſervice in an Army than all the reſt. After them are your Smiths, 
Farriers, Carpenters, Joyners, and ſuch people to be choſen 3 of which ſort it is conveni- 
ent to have good ſtore, becauſe their arts are uſeful in an Army upon ſeveral occaſions: and 
tis a good thing to have Souldiers who have two firings to their bow, and yield you double 
advantage. : ARS, * 

Coſimo, How are thoſe who are fit, or unfit for the Wars, to be diſtinguiſhed and 
known ? 2 

Fabritio, I ſhall ſpeak of the manner of chco'inga Militia to form it afterwards into 
an Army, becauſe we ſhall have occaſion again of ſpeaking of the election to be made up- 
on the recruiting of an old Army. Ifay therefore that the fitneſs of a perfon to be cho- 
ſen for the Wars, is to be known by experience, (in ſome great atchievement) or by conje- 
cure. / : a 

This proof and trial of their courage is not to be found among new raifed men, it is 
neceſſary therefore where this experience is not to be had, to have recourſe to conjeQure, 
which is to be deduced from their age, arts, and ſtature. Of the two firft we have ſpoken 
before 3 it remains that we ſpeak now of the third, and tell you, that ſome perſons (as 
Pirrbus ) have been altogether for large and tall men. Others (as Ceſar) would have 
them ſtrong, well knit, and —_— which is to be judged by the compoſition of their 
members, and the quickneſs of their aſpe&t. Wherefore thoſe who treat of that ſubject, 
have recommended a lively and quick eye, a nervous neck, a large breaſt, a muſculous arm, 
a long hnger, a {mall belly, and firm igns, and thin feet , this kind of contexture 
does always import activity and ſtrength, which in a Souldier are two _ principally 
to be deſired. But above all, reſpe& is to be had to their manners, and that they be indued 
with honeſty, and modeſty, otherwiſe you chooſe an inftrument of ſcandal, and a begin- 
ning of corruption; for no body can expe& that with bruitifhneſs and diſhorieſty, any 
laudable virtue ſhould confiſt. Upon this occafion it ſeems to me not 1mpertinent (for your 
better underſtanding the importance of this way of ele&ion) to let you know the man= 
ner in which the Roman Conſuls in the beginning of their Magiſtracy made their cke&ions- 
for the Roman Legions. In which levies (by reaſon of their continual wars) being mix'd 
of new and Veteran Souldicrs, they could proceed in the Veterans by experience, and by 
conjeQture in the new. You muſt know then, theſe levies were made either for preſent 
ſervice, or to exerciſe them firſt, and employ them afterwards as occaſion was offcred. 
And although 1 have ſpoken already of what is to be obſerved in the eleftion of fuch as 
are to be dilciplin'd and employed afterwards, yet my intention being to ſhew how an Ar- 
my may be ordered in a Country where there is Jo military diſcipline, and where men are 
not to be raiſed for immediate ſervice, I ſhall fpeak of it farther. But in thoſe Countries 
where it is the cuſtorn to raiſe Forces by the Princes command, there'they may have them 
always ready for preſent ſervice, as it was anciently in Rome, and is among the Swizzers at 
this day. For it in theſe kind of levies there be new Souldiers, there are many which are 
old experienced, which mingled with the new, will make a good Army. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, the Emperors (after they began to keep —_—_— and Garrifons upon 
the Frontiers) appointed Maſters for the training and inſtructing their new men whom 
they called Tyrones, as may be ſeen in the life of Maximus the Emperor. Which cuſtom 
was not practiſed in the Armies whilſt Rome enjoyed her liberty, but only in the City in 
which thoſe military exerciſes being much uſed by the youth, it came to paſs, that being 
drawn out for the wars, they were ſo well verſed and experienced in that counterfeit diſci- 
pline, that when afterwards they came to it in earneſt, they behaved theraſelves very well. 
But when by degrees the Emperors difuſed or aboliſhed that cuſtom of training, they were 
conſtrained to thoſe ways which I have ſhewn you before. 


CHAP. IX. 
How the Romans raiſed their Legions. 


TE procecd therefore to the manner of the eleQion of the Roman Legions, 1 ſay, that 
after the Komen Conſuls (in whoſe hands the admimiftration of the was was wholly 
depolitcd.) had taken ypou them the Magjſiracy, IG Army according to cu» 
IIs Cul two Legions of the meu, (who were eſteemed the 
firength and flower of their Army) they created four and twenty military Tribunes, (fix 
for cach Legion) and inveſted thera with the ame authority as we do our Captains. AfF- 

ter 
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ter this they aſſembled Ul the Romans who were able to bear arms, and placed the Tri- 
bunes of cach Legion a-part3 after which they drew lots in which Tribe they ſhould be- 
gin their elefion, and where the lot fell, out of that Tribe they choſe four of the beſt, and 
out of them four, one was choſen by the Tribunes of the firſt Legion 3 and out of the 
other three, one was choſen by the ſecond Legion 3 and out of the remaining two, another 
was choſen by the third Legion 3 and the fourth perſon belonged to the fourth Legion : 
theſe four being diſpoſed in this manner, they proceeded tothe clefion of four more, the 
tirſt of which was choſen by the Tribunes of the ſecond Legion ; "the ſecond by the Tri- 
bunes of the third 3 the third by the fourth, and the fourth by the firſt Legion. © After 
which they had a third clection 3 the firſt choſe the third; the ſecond che fourth; the third 
the firſt ; and the fourth the ſecond : and in this manner they varied their eleQtions, till at 
length all the Legions became perfedt and equal, and were then united. As we ſaid before; 
the Romans had the convenience of — this cleCtion for preſent ſervice, becauſe a good 

of ſach as were choſen, were old Souldiers, well experienced in their trade, and all of 
them well diſciplin'd and crain'd 3 fo that their eletions were made by experience, and 
conjecture both 3 but where an Army is to be new raiſed, and choſen, not ſo much for 
preſent as future ſervice; the election in that caſe is to be made by conjeQure only, 
and that from the age and perſon of the man. 

Cofimo. I believe what you have faid ro be true; but before you paſs to another 
diſcourſe, I would be ſatisfied ina thing of which you put me in mind, by ſaying that levies 
to be made of ſuch perſons as have nor been traincd up in the wars, are to be made by con- 
jeQure 3 and of this I am the more curious, becauſe I have obſerved in many places our 
Militia's to be condemned, and eſpecially as to our numbers 3 for many are of opinion a 
leſs number were better, in reſpe& that the fewer there were, the better they would be 
taught, and by conſequence the eleftions would be better, the confaſion leſs, and they 
would be more capable of reward, (which is that which keeps them content) and to be 
ſure be under better command. I would know therefore your opinion, whether you arc 
for a great number or a ſmall, and what meaſures you would take in your elections both of 


the one and the other. ; 


ts, 


CHAP. X. 
Whether it is beſt for a Militia to conſiſt of a great number or a ſmall 


Fabr. C Ecing it is your deſire to be ſatisfied, which is beſt,a great number or a ſmall; with- 
out doubt a great number is beſt,and not only more neceſſary, but (to ſpeak frank- 
ly) a compleat & perfe& Militia is not to be had in any place where there is not great plenty 
of men; and as to your obſervation in other places, it is cafily refuſed. For firſt, the ſmal-' 
neſs of your number does not better your ſouldiers, (where plenty is to be as in 
Tuſcany) nor mend your cle&ion 3 becauſe men being to iudge by experience, in that Coun- 
try few people would be found whoſe experience would recommend them 3 foraſmuch as 
few of them have been actually in the wars 3 and of thoſe few, fewer have given ſuch te- 
ſtimony of themſelves as to deſerve ro be choſen before the reſt; ſo that he who makes 
his cleion in ſuch places, is to lay afide his experience, and to chooſe by way of conje- 
ure. Other people therefore being in this pexplexity, © would know, if twenty y 
perſons of good aſpects were tbefore me, by white mnlacr ated 1 weeke chacke 
or reject. I do not doubt but every man would confeſs the beſt way,to take, and arm, and 
exerciſe them all,Cit ms oY e to judg till then which will be the beft) and to reſerve 
your election, till having alt had the fame exerciſe and infiruQion, it be caſy to diſcern 
which is moſt vigorous, and likely to do ſervice: fo that upon the whole, to defire but few 
in this caſe, that your cle&ion may be better, is without queſtion an error. As to the ob- 
of being leſs inconvenience to the Country, and to the people ; I anſwer, that a 
Militia (be it as little or imperfect as it may) is no prejadice to either. Becauſe it takes 
away no man from his employment ; obliges no man from his buſineſs; for to qe on- 
ly on idle days to exerciſe, is rather a recreation to the People, and advantage to the Coun- 
try, than otherwiſe. Whereas if had no ſuch divertiſement, the young men would 
be apt on thoſe days to run out into ſome debauchery, or extravagance, which would be 
much worſe than thoſe inn recreations, which being a'handſome ſpectacle, gives great 
entertainment to young people, | 


Whereas 
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Whereas it is alledged that a leſs number is eaſier paid, and by conſequence kept in bet- 
ter order and obedicnce 3 I anfwer, That no Levies can be made of ſo; few , as that they 
will be paid always to their ſatisfaQtion. For example, a Militia js to be eſtabliſhed of 
tive thouſand foot : To pay them to their content would require at leaſt 10000 Ducats a 
month. Firſt, 5000 Foot 1s not a competent Army , and 1co00 Ducats a month would 
be inſupportable to a State, and yet inſuthcient to fatishe them, or to oblige them to any 
extraordinary enterprize. So that in ſo doing, your expence would be great, your forcc 
but ſmall, and unable todefend you, much lefs to make any vigorous attack. It you en- 
creaſed their pay, or their number, it would be the more impoſhble to pay them : if 
you gave them leſs , or liſted leſs, they would be ſo much the more difſatished , and 
unſerviceable. 

They therefore who talk of railing Soldiers, and paying them whilſt they arc not in 
ſervice, talk ridiculouſly, and of things either impoſſible or uſeleſs. *Tis true, when they 
are to be raiſed for immediate Service, they are always to be paid 3 yet if in times of Peace 
they be the occaſion of any diſorder or inconvenience, (which I cannot believe) the advan- 
tages of a well diſciplin'd and ready Militia does abundantly recompence it ; for where 
there is no ſuch force, there is nothing ſecure. 

I conclude then, That he who would have a ſmall number, to pay them the better, or 
for any other of your reaſons, is mightily ignorant. . For though it agrees with my opi- 
nion, that let your number be what it will, it will leſſen upon your hands, (by the many 
accidents that are not poſſible to be avoided) yet a ſmall number would quickly dwindle to 
nothing : Beſides, a great number is of more real ſervice and reputation. To this it may 
be added, That if in order to the exerciſing, you ſelet a few perſons in Countrys where 
plenty is to be had 3 they are ſoremote, and at ſuch diſtance from one another , that you 
cannot bring them to a Rendezvouz without great inconvenience 3 and without exerciſing, 
Militia's are uſcleſs, as ſhall be ſhown in due place. 

Cofimo. You have ſatisficd me as to my former demand, but I defire you would reſolve 
me another doubt ; and that is whether ſuch great numbers do not produce more confuſion 
and diſorder in the Country. , 

Fabritin That opinion is as idle as the other, and for the reaſons I ſhall give. 


—————— 


CHAP. XL 
How the inconveniencies which follow great Armies,may be prevented. 


Fabritio. Þ Hes who are deſigned for the Wars, may occaſion diſorder two ways, cither 

among thmſelves, or with other people 3 but the remedy is cafie, though 
their diſcipline ſhould not prevent it (for as to quarrels and mutinics among theme : 
diſcipline will obviate them) If the Country where your Levics are to be made, be ſo weak, 
that they have no Arms among them , or ſo unanimouſly unjted among themſelves, that 
they have no head , this Order and Militia will make them more herce and couragious 
againſt Strangers, without any impediment to their unity. For men'who are well diſci- 
plin'd, are as tender of breaking the Laws when they are Armed, as much as when they 
are diſarmed, nor can they be any ways altred, unleſs the Officers which you ſet over them 
debauch them, and which way that is to be done, I ſhall ſhow you preſently. Burt if the 
Country where your Levies arc to be made, arc in Arms, and Aiſunited , this way will be 
lufficient to unite them 3 for though they had Arms and Officers of their own before, yet 
they were ſuch Arms as were uſcleſs in War, and ſuch Officers as rather bred and provoked - 
mutinies, than prevented or ſuppreſs'd them. And the reaſon is, becauſe in thoſe Coun- 
trys as ſoon as a man is offended, he repairs immediately to the head of his party, who to 
maintain his own reputation, encourages him to revenge 3 whereas a publick General 
procceds quite contrary. So then by this way Secditions are prevented , Unity eſtabliſhed, 
Provinces united (but weak) continue their union, and ——_E of their weakneſs : Pro- 
vinces diſunited and mutinous , are reconciled and compoſed, and their ferocity which 
was employed formerly in diſorders, is employed now to the advantage of the publick. 
As to the provilion that is to be made that they injure not other people, it is to be confi- 
dered that that is not to be done, but by the faylt of their Officers 3, and to prevent the 
Officers from occafioning ſuch diſorders, it is neceſſary that care be taken that they do not 
uſurp toorgreat an authority over their Soldiers, which authority is to be gained two ways, 
either by nature, or accidcnt 3 the way by nature, is to be prevented by providing was 
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who is born in a place, be never put to command the Forces raiſed in the ſame place , bur 
be put at the head of ſuch Troops as are raiſed in other Countrys, with whom he has no 
natural converſe. As to the accidental way, things aft to bt ſo ordered , that the Com- 
mandcrs in chict be changed every year 3 tor the continuation of a command over the 
ſame men, contraQts ſuch a friendihip and intimacy betwixt them, as is many times per- 
vertcd to the prejudice of the Prince: Which changes, how uſetul they have been to thoſe 
who have uſed ther, and how much the omiſſion of ,them have been pxtjudicial to other 


people, may be obſerved by the examples of the Kingdom of Aſſria, and the Empire of - 


the Romans; for that Kingdom continued a thouſand years without Tumult or civil War, 
which proceeded from the annual changing of the Officers of the Army. And in the 
Roman Empire, after Julizs Ceſar was killed, all the civil Wars, and Conſpiracies which 


hapned berwixt the Officers and the Emperors, proceeded from nothing but holding the . 


Ofkcers continually in command. And if any of «the firſt Emperors, or thoſe who rul'd 
afterwards with any reputation (as Adrianus, Marcus, Severus and the like) had had the 
providence to have introduced that cuſtom into their Armies, without doubt their Empire 
would have been more quiet and durable 3: for their Generals would not have had ſo nuch 
opportunity torebel, the Emperors would not have had ſo much occaſion to fear, and the 
Senate (in default of Jucceſſion) having more authority in the eleion of a new Emperor, 
would undoubtedly have choſen better. But ill cuſtoms (either thorow the ignorance, oft 
inadvertancy of mankind) are not to be eradicated by examples either good pr bad. 

Cofimo, 1 fear my demands have drawn you from your intended diſcourſe , for from 
ſpeaking of Levics and Militia's, and ſuch things, we are got clear upon another Subject ; 

that had 1 not excuſed my (elf before, 1 ſhould think I deſerved reprehention. 

Fabritio.. Let not that trouble you, all that we have ſaid is pertinent enough, for being 
to treat of the way of Milicia's (which is condemned by many people) andIto defend it, 
was c"nvenient that we ſhould begin with the way of elections 3 and firſt- as to the 
Cavalry. 


CHAP. XIL 
Of the Cavalry. 


Fab. He Cavalry anciently was raiſed out of the richeſt and moſt confiderable of the 

City, but with reſpe& to the age, and quality of the perſon. Of theſe there 
were only three hundred to a Legion 3 fo rhat in each Conſular Army, the Romans had 
never above fix hundred Horſe. 

Coſimo. Would you have a ſtanding Militia of Horſe to exerciſe them at home, and 
employ them afterwards in the War ? 

Fab. Todo well, you cannot do otherwiſe, it you would have Soldiers of your own, 
and not rely wholly upon ſuch as make War their profeſſion. 

Cofimo, How would you chooſe them ? 

Fab. 1 would imitate the Komans, chooſe them out of the wealthieſt , give Officers 
as they do at this day, and ſee them well armed, and well exerciſed. 

 Cofſimo, Would it be well toallow them any pay ? 

Fab. +Yestruly it would, yet If ſhould be no more than would kcep their Horſe; fos 
otherwiſe lying continually upon them, they would become grievous to the Subje, and 
give them occation to complain of you. 

Cofimo, What numbers would you have, and how would you Arm them ? 

Fab. You are too quick, and paſs from one thing to another; Pl anſwer you to that 
in another place, when I haye told you how the Foot are to be Armed, and prepared for a 
held Battel. 


i... 
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CHAP. L 


What arms were moſt wſed by the Antients in their Wars. 


Fabr. ww Hen you have raiſcd your men, the next thing is to turyiſh them with Arms, 

and before you do that, T think it not amils to examine what Arms were 

moſt uſed by the Ancients, and chooſe the beſt, The Komans divided their Infantry into 

thoſe who were complcatly, and thoſe who were lightly armed. - Thoſe who were lightly 

armed, were called Velites 5 under which name all were comprehended who carried Bows, 

and Slings, and Darts 3 the greateſt part of them had Caſques upon their heads for- their 

defence, and a kind of BuckJer upon their arm. They fought in no order, and at diſtance 

from thoſe who were arm'd compleatly 3 Their Arms confiited of a Head-picce oz Morrion 

which came down to the Shoulders, a Brigandine down to their knees, their legs and arm 

were covered with Greeves, and Gauntlets, a Buckler covered with Iron, about two yards 

long, and one broad, an Iron ring about it without to keep oft the blows, and another 

within to keep it from the dirt when it was lay'd upon the ground. Their offenſive 

Weapons were a Sword at their Iefe thigh; about a yard and halt long, with a Dagger on 

. their right fide. They carried a Dart in their hand which they called P:{xm, which upon 

f a Charge they dartcd at the Enemy. 

Thcie were the Arms with which the Romans conquered the whole world. And though 
ſome of their ancicnt Writers do give them a Spear in form of a Spitz I do not fe how 
ſuch « Weapon could be handled by one that carried fuch a Bucklex, for it was too heavy to 
be managed with one hand 3 befides (unleſs it wereiv the Front where they had room to 
make uſe of them). it was impoſſible to uſe them in their ranks 3 forthe nature of Battels is 
ſuch (as I ſhall how hereafter) that they do always contract and keep cloſe, as. being in 
much leſs danger, than when they are drawn up looſer and ata diſtance : So that in- that 
clole oxder, all Arms thatarc above rwo yards long, axe not to be ufed , for having a Spear 
that is to be managed with both hands; it-your Buckler were no hinderance, it could not 
hurt your Encmy when he was near. If you take it in one hand, and manage yous Buckler 
with the other, you wuſt take it mmthe middle, and then there wilt be fo much of- it be- 
hind, that they who come akter you will hinder you from handling it : So that it is true, 
cither the Romans had no ſuch Haſte, ovit they had, they made but lictle uſe of them. 
For if yourcad the Hiſtory of Lirw Livas, in the deſcfiption of alt his Battels, you will 
ſcaxce ever find he mentions thoſe Haſte, but tells you all along that having darted their 
Pila, they fell to the Sword. My opinion therefore is,” that this Haſta be lay*d afide, and 
that in imitation of the Romans we make uſc of their Sword and Buckler, and-other Arms, 
without troubling our Elves with thas. 

The Grecians tor theix defence did not arm fo heavily as the Romans bur for offence, 
they relycd more upon the Spear, than the Sword, eſpecially the Macedonian Phalance, who 
carricd of thoſe Javelins which they called Sarifſe, with which they brake the Encmies 
Batrels, and kept their own firm and entire. And though ſome Writers ſay that they alſo 
had their Bucklers, (yet I know not (for the reaſons aboveſaid) how they could conliſt, 
Belides in the Battel betwixt Pawns Emilius and Perſeus King, of Macedon, 1 do not remem- 
ber that any mention was made of any Bucklers, but only of their Sariſſe , and yet the 
Komans; had gguch ado to overcome them So that my opinion is, the Macedonia Pha- 
lank was juſt fuch a Body as the Swizitzo&s. Battalion, whoſe whole force lycs in their 
Pike. The Romans were likewiſe accuſtomed to adorn their Soldiers with Plumes of fea- 
thers in their Caps, which renders an Army beautifu}to their Friends, and terrible to their 


Enemies, 
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Enemics. In the firſt beginning of the Roman Wars, their Horſe uſed a round Shield; 
a Helmet upon their Heads, _ all the reſt of cheit body -naked 3 their offenſive Arms 
were a Sword and Javelin with a long thin fpike atthe end of 'it 3 and fo being incum- 
bered with Shield and Javelin, they could uſe neither of them well , and being unatmed, 
they were more expoſed to the Enemy. | 
Afterwards they came to arm themſelves like their Foot, -only their Shicld was a little 
ſhorter, and ſquarer , their Launce or Javelin thicker, with pikes at each cud, that if by 
accident one of thetn ſhould miſcarry, the other'might be ſerviceable. -With theſe Arms 
both for Horſe and Foot, my Country-men the Romans, went thorow the whole world ,; 
and by the greatneſs of their ſucceſſes, *tis likely they were as well accoutred as any 
Army ever was. And Titus Livins in many places of. his Hiſtory makes it credib!e where 
ing the Armies of the Enemies, ſays, But the Romaxs tor courage, faſhion of their 
Arms, and diſcipline were before them all. And'for that reaſon 1 have choſen to ſpeak 
particularly rather of the Conqueror's Arms, than the Arms of the Conquered: It fol. 
lows now that I ſay ſomething of the way of Arming at preſent. 


CHAP. IL 
Of the Arms which are uſed at preſent, 4nd of the. invention of the Pike. 


Fabtitio. "He Soldiers of our" times do wear for defenſive Arms , Back and Breaſt, 
| and for offenſive a Launce nine yards long, which they call a Pike, with 
a Sword by their (ide rather round than ſharp. * Theſe are generally the Arts which the 
wear at this day, few wear Greaves and Gaunflets, and none at all Head-pieces. Thoſe 
few who have no Pikes, do carry Halbards, the ſtaff three yards long, and the head like 
an Axe. They have among them/Muſquetiers 5- who with their Fire Arms do the ſame 
Service which was done formerly by the Bows afd Slings. -This manner of arming with 
Pikes, was found out by the Germans, and particularly by the'\Swizzers, who being poor, 
and deſirous to preſerve their liberty, 'were and are (till neceſfirated to contend againtt the 
ambition of the Princes of Germany-who aretich, and able to entertain Horſe, which the 
$wizzers are not able to do. So that their Farce conſiſting principally in Foot, being to 
defend themſelves -againſt the Enemies Horſe, chey were obliged to revive the old way of 
drawing up, and tind out Arms that might defend them againſt them. This neceſſicy put 
them upon continuing, or reviving the old/ Ordersp*without which (as every wiſe-man 
knows} the Foot would be uſeleſs; for which cauſe they make uſe of Pikes not only to 
reſiſt and keep off, but” to attack/and ſometimes to diſorder the Horſe. And by virtue of 
theſe Arms, and theſe Orders, the Germans haye aſſumed the contidence with 15 or 20000 
of their Foot to attack'a vaſt Body of Horſe, of whith*tis not above 25 years ſince we 
had a' moſt ſignal expe:iment 3 'and fo many great examples there are of their courage 
(founded- upon their Arms, and: their Order ) chat after Charles VIIF's Expedition 
into Ifaly, all Nations made uſe of them, inſomuch' as thereby the Spaniards grew into 
great reputation. | | 
\ Chſimo, Which | manner 'of ' arwing do you'iprefer , the German , or 'the ancient 
' 'Fabritiv. The Roman without doubt, and I will tell you'the- uſefulneſs and inconve- 
fence of them both. "I yt "Us LE | | 


_ — 


ELIE OE ToIntD | 
-1:: +» 1.» Whether the ancient, or modern is, the belt, way of arming. 
Kune Fovt are able not only to ſuſtaiti, but to beat the Cavalry, they are better 
- &:i-for expedition, :and can draw themſclves up better, becauſe not over with 


Arms.: On the otherilide Foot are-mpre expoſed-to wounds both at hand and at a diſtance.” 
They are not ſo uſcfal likewiſe 'in, Storming of Towns, and are- in: great danger where 
there is vigorous reſiſtance. But the Romans were ſo well armed, they could: encounter 
and baffle the Horle as well as.che Germons, and were (ccure againit their blows by virtue 
ob-cheir' Arms, could tranage there beer in an engagement with heir Swords, han ; 
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the Germans with their Pikes, and aſſault a Town better under the ſhelter of their Targets, 
So that the only inconvenience was the weight of their Arms, and the trouble of carrying 
them along, which they catily ſurmounted by accuſtoming theraſelves to all kind of difh» 
cultics and hardſhips, and you know cuſtom is a ſecond Nature. You mult know like- 
wiſe that Foot are many times to engage both againſt Horſe and Foot together, and conſider 
alſo that theſe kind of Soldierswould be altogether unſerviceable, and could never fiand 
2gainſt Horſe or if they could bear up againſt them, yet they would ſtill be affraid of the 
Foot, leſt they ſhould be better armed, and better ordered than they. Now if you conſider 
the Komans and Germans together you will queſtionleſs diſcover that the Germans had much 
the advantage in charging and breaking a body of Horſe (as we ſaid before) but to en- 
gage a Body of Foot armed, and ordercd like the Rewans, they have much the diſadvan- 
tage So that by this you ſee what advantage and diſadvantage the one has of the other, 
the Romans were able to tight Foot and Horſe both, and the Gerwans arc able to deal only 
with Horſ 

"ng I would deſire you to give us an example, that we may underſtand it the 
better. 

Fabritio, Tay you will fd in many places of our Hiſtory, the Rowen Foot have over- 
come great Bodies of Horſe, and you thall neyer hnd that they were overcome by Foot, by 
reaſon of any defe& in their Arms, or any advantage which the Enemy had in theirs. For 
had their way of arming been found inconvenient , one of theſe two things would haye - 
followed, they would not have advanced with their Conqueſis ſo far (their Enemy being 
better arm*d), or elſe they would have arm'd as the Enemy did, and left their own way 3 
and becauſe neither the one nor the other was done, it follows probably that their way of 
arming was the beſt. With the Germans it was otherwiſe as appears by the ill ſueceſs which 
they have had whenever they have been with Foot that were well ordered, and as 
valiant as they 3 which proceeded from the advantage the Enemy had of them in thei 
Arms. Philippe Viſconte Duke of Milan being aſſaulted by 18000 Swizzers, ſent againik 
them the Count Carmignwols, who was his General at that time, Carmiguuola with 6000 
Horſe, and a few Foot went to encounter them, and coming to an engagement, was beaten 
for his pains. Carmiggxols being a wiſe man, quickly diſcovered the advantage which the 
Enemy had in their Foot over his Horſe, having rallyed and recruited his Army, he ad- 
vanced againſt the Swrſſers again, and when he came near them, he caulcd his Horſe to dil- 
mount, and engaging them ſmartly in that poſture, he put them all to the xout, and moft 
of them to the Sword, only 3000 were left, who tinding themſelves paſt xemedy , threw 
down their Arms. 

Coſimoa. How comes that great diſad e? 

Fabritio. Ltold you before, but fince you did not regard it, I will repeat it again. The 
German Infantry have little or no defentive Arms, and tor offenſive they have the Pike and 
the Sword, and with theſe weapons, and in that order they attack the Enemy, Butif the 
Encmy be well provided for his defence (as the Cavalry wert which Cormignzola cauled to 
. diſmount) and receives them in any good order, they may deal well enough with the 
Swizzers if they can but come to the Sword 3 for when they once get within them, the 
length of their Pikes make them uſcleſs, and falling then to their Sword , they bave the 
diſadvantage of wanting defenſive Arms, with which the Enemy is provided. So that 
conſidering the advantage and diſadyantage on both fides, it will appear that they who 
have no defenſive Arms are without remedy if the Enemy charges but home, and paſles 
their Pikes 5 tor Battels do always advance (as 1 ſhall ſhow, when I have tld you their 
manner of drawing up) and prefſing on perpetually, they muſt of neceflity come ſo near 
a5 to reach one another with their Swords, and though ſome few perhaps may be killed or 
tumbled down with their Pikes, yet thoſe that are behind preffing Ritl on, are ſufficient to 
carry the Victory,and this was the reaſon why Carmignzols overcame with fo great ſlaughter 
of the Swiſſes, and ſo little of his own Arty. 

Coſimo. Conſidering that Carmignwola*s Forces were men at Arms, and (though on 
foot) yet armed compleatly,'in my judgment it would be convenient upon any great cnter- 
prize, to arm your Foot in that manner. 

abritio, Had you remembred what I cold you before about the way of the 
arming themſtlves, you would not have been of that opinion: For a Foot Soldicr with a 
Head-piece, Breaſt-plate, Shield, his arms and his legs covered with Iron, is better able to 
defend himſelf againſt the" Pikes, and break into them, than one 'of the men at Arms 

I will give you a modern example. Certain C of jo Foot were 
. out of Sicily, and landed'in the Kingdem.of » being to ſupply Gonſolve , who was 
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hefieged in Barleres by the Freneb. Manſienur 4 Auhigny had notice of their march, and 
went to meet them with his men at arms, aud ſome 4000.German foot, who preſſed | 
them os. pes Je yp: nth | Woe 5a, FEE cp of thei 
bucklers, me agiluty wad. ; g9t uy Sud 3 

ſo ncer as that that they ori ponders wan» pe = hs, the Spaxiards had the 
day with the laughter of molt of the Swyſſes. Every ane knows how many of che 
Swiſſers foot were cut off at the battel of Kavenus, and all upon the ſame account, the, 
Spaniſn foot having got to them with their ſwords, 3nd had cut | certainly in pieces, 
had they not been reſcued by the Frexch horſe: and yet the drawing themſelves 
into a cloſe order, ſecured themſelves. 1 conclude therefore, 2 Infantry to be 
able not only to ſuſtain the horſe, but to encounter the foot, which (a5 I have ſaid many 
times before) is to be done by being well arm'd, and well axdercd, 

Coſimo. Tell me therefore, I befecch you, how you would have thera arm'd? 


——_y— 


CHAP. IV. 


How foot ſhould be arm'd, and of the force and convenience of men at arms. 


F abritio. | would take both of the Roman and German arms, and half my men ſhould be 
arm'd with the one, and half with the others for 'if in 6000 foot (as I ſhall 
explain to you hereafter) I ſhould have 3000 with bucklers like the Roman, 2000 pikes , 
and 1000 muskets, like the Swiſ7 I think I ſhould do well enough; tor I would place 
my pikes either in my front, or whereyever I ſuſpetted the cnemies haxſe might make any 
impreſſion 3- my bucklers and ſwords thould fecond my pikes, and be very © ing to 
the Vidory, as I ſhall demonſtrate. So that Ithink an Infantry thus ordered would he tog 
hard for any other. | | 7 | | 
Cofimo., What you have ſaid about the Foot, is ſufficient, 1 let us now hear what 
you-ogner the horſe, and which way of cquipping them is the beſt, the ancient,ox mo» 


Fabry. I think the preſent way is the beſt, in reſpeR of the | ra ſtirrups, 
(which were not in uſe among the ancients) and make men fit ſtronger and firmer upon 
their horſe. 1 chink our way of arming now is more ſecure,and a body of our horſe will 
make a grexer impreſſion than a body of the old. Yet-I am of opinion that Cayalry are 
not to be more eſtcemed now than of old, becauſe - (as 1 bave faid):they have in our days 
been oft worlted by the foot, and ſothey always will be, if the foot be arm'd and ordered 
29 abovdlzid. Trgraxes King of Armenis came into the field againk the Roman Army, 
under the command of . with 150000 horſe; many of them arm'd like our men at 
arms, (which they called Catefrafit) the Romans oy of 6090 horſe, and 1500. 
foot. Whereupon, in contempt of their number, when Tigrenes ſaw. them, he ſaid, Thep 
they were liker the Train of an Embaſſadar than an Army, . Neyertheleſs when they came to 
ight, he was beaten 3 and he who writes the tiory, blames the Catefradi, and declares them 
unſerviceable 3 for (ſays he) 00 II” 3 ww. they cannot fo well:ſce.hoyw 
to offend the enemy, and being wich arms, if :by accident their hozſe he killed; or 
throws them upon the ground, chey cannot get up again, nor help :therpſelves in any many 
ner. I fay then, that Nartiou OBOE SR to their pears Gy 
ways be weak, and in danger 16,25 Exper i0.0ur tune, 

to ruine and depredatjon by. for want of foot, TO 
much negle@tcd, and a the Souldiers ſet-on Not but it:is good to haye hos 
too, yet not to make them the firengets of their bur ſuthcicat $9 ſecond. the foot 3 
for they are of great uſe for (outing, making i into the enemies Countsy, raiſing 
Contributions, pg Convoys and fupplics of Proyidivos; 
nevertheleſs when rhey come to a Ficld-ight, which is che main iraportance of a War,and 
the very end for which Armies are raiſed they are not ſo ſcryiecable 35 toot, though indeed 
WON EIS alq'y FO wit 212 #4 
-- Coſimo.-- 1 cannot concur wich you inthis for two reaſons, one is, the Partbiexs uſed 
nothing; but horſe, «hey had cheieiſhare of the Warld as well-as the Rowan 5 and 
the other is, becauſe I cannor ſee which way the Cavalry can be ſuſtained by the Foot, and 
* 'Faby. 1 think I havetvid you, or-elſe 1 will tell yaa naw, thatmy diſcourſe of military 
aMairs4hall extend no farchar than Exropr: Bing intended no farther, 1 — 
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ſelf obliged to give a reaſon for their cuſtoms in Afia, yet this I mayfay, that the Parthian 
diſcipline was quite contrary to the Roman 3 for the- Partbians fought always on horſe- 
Lack in confuſion 4nd diſorder, which is a way of fighting very uncertain. The Komans 
fought generally on foot, in cloſeand firm order, and they overcame one another variouſly, 
as the place where they fought wasopen, or ſtraight: in ſtraight places the Romany had the 
better 3 in champian, the Parthians, who'were able to do great things in reſpe# of the 
Country which they were to defend, it n_ very large, a thouſand miles from the 

not a River ſometimes within two or three days march, & Towns & Inhabitants very thin. 
So that an Army like the Roman,peſtered and incumbred with their arms, and their order, 
could not paſs thorow the Country without great loſs, by reaſon the ſtrength of the enemy 
conſiſted in horſe which were nimble, here to day, and to morrow fifty miles of. And 
this may be a reaſon why the Parthians prevailed with their horſe, ruined the Army of 
Craſſus, and put Mare Anthony into ſo much danger. But as I ſaid before, my intention is 
not to {peak any thing of the Armies out of Erope, and therefore I ſhall infiſt only upon 
the Romans, the Grecians, and the Germans, 


CHAP.YV. 


The difference betwixt men at arms and foot, and upon which we are 


moſt to rely. 
Fabr. V 


horſe. 
I ay in the firſt place, horſe cannot march in all Countries as foot can they are not ſo 
feady to obey orders when there is any ſudden occation to change them: for when they 
are upon their march, if there be occaſion to wheel, or face about, to advance, or ſtop, or 
retreat, they cannot do it with that dexterity as the foor. Upon any rout or diſorder, 
you cannot rally ſo well, ( though perhaps they. are not purſued) which is not ſor with the 
Again, it is frequently ſeen, a brave and a daring: man may be upon a bad horſe, and a 
coward upon a good, and that inequality is the occaſion of many diſorders. Nor let any 
one think ſtrange that a body of toot can ſultain the fury of the horſe, becauſe an horſe is 
a ſenlible creature, and being apprehenſive of danger, is not cafly brought into it. And if 
it be conſidered what forces them on, and what forces them off, it will be found that that 
which keeps them oft, is greater than that which pricks them on for that which puts them 
forward is but a ſpur, whilſt that which keeps them off, is a pike or a (word. So that it has 
been many times ſeen both by ancientand modern experieuce, that a body of foot are ſe- 
cure, and inſuperable by horſe. If you obje&, that coming on ping to the char 
makes the horſe ruſh furiouſly upon the enemy, and to be leſs carctul of the pike than the 
ſpur. 1 anſwer, that though a horſe be in his career, when he ſees the pikes, he will ſtop 
of himſelf 3 and when he feels them prick, he will ftop ſhort z and when you preſs him 
on, will turn cither on the one ſide or the other: and if you have a mind to make the ex- 
periment, try it you can to run @ horſe againſt a wall, and you ſhall find very few 
that will do it. Ceſar, when he was in France, being to tight a battel with the Swizzers, 
cauſed all his horſe to diſmount, and ſend their horſes away, as being fitter to fly than to 
hght upon. But though horſe arc uaturally ſubx& to theſe impediments, he who com- 
mands the foot is to march ſuch ways as are likely to be moſt difficult tor horſe, and he ſhall 
ſcarce come into a Country but ſuch-ways are to be found. If you march over mountainous 
ane hilly places, the very fituation will ſecure you againſt the fury of the horſe 3 if your 
march be in a plain, you will ſeldom march any where but you will have plow'd-helds, or 
hedges, or woods' to ſecure you : for every ditch, every bank, how inconſiderable fo ever, 
takes off from the fury of the horſe, and every plow*d-field or vineyard retards them. 
And it you come to a battel, it will be the ſame as in a march 3 for every {mall accident that 
happens to a horſe,diſmays him. and takes off of his ccurage. However, will not omit co tell 
you one thing that the Komans truſted ſo much to their orders, and arms, that had it-been 
in their power $0- have choſen a-place that had been ſicep, and copvenient to ſecure them 
againſt horſe, (though they had not been able to draw themſelves.up) or an open place 
(more obnoxious totho horſe) where they might put themſelves handſomly in gs = 


E come now to your other demand, in which you deſire -to underſtand 
- what order, or what natural virtuc it is that makes the toot better than the 
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choſe always the laſi; and 1ejeRed the firſt. But it being'+cime to come.now to their man- 
ner of exerciſe, having arm'd our foot according to the ancient and modern way, tet us ſec 
what exerciſe the Romans gave then before they brought them to a batrel. 

"4 is i 


CHAP. VL” 
How the Souldiers were exerciſed. 


T i they be never ſo well choſen, and never fo welt arm'd, Souldiers are carctully 
to be exerciſed, for without exerciſe they are- good for nothing. © And this exerciſe 
ought to be three-told, ongis to inure them to labour and hardſhip, and make them dex- 
terous and nimble 3 another to teach them how to! handle their 'arms 3 and the third to 
teach them to keep their ranks and orders in their marches, battels, and encamipments3 
which arc three great things in an Army, For if an Army marches, is 'drawn up well, and 
encamps regularly and Skilfully, the General ſhall -gain reputation, let the ſucceſs-be as it 
will, Wheretorc all ancient Common-wealths provided particularly for theſe exerciſes by 
their Cuſtoms and Laws, ſo that nothing of that nature was omitted: They exerciſed 
their youth to learn them to be nimble in-rurming, a&tive to leap, ſtrong to chrow the bar, 
and ro wreltle, which arc all necefſary qualities in a Souldier, tor running and nimbleneſs 
hts them for poſſeſhng 4 place before the enemy + to fall-upon them on 4 fudden in their 
quarters, and purſue with more execution in « rout : aivity makes thera with more. caſe 
avoid their blows, leap a ditch, or clinib a bank 3 arid ſtrength makes them carry their arms 
berter, ſtrike better,gand- endure the ſhock better :- and-above all to enure them to labour, 
they accuſtomed Souldiers to carry great weights, which cuftorn is very neceflary 3 for 
in great expeditions it happens many times that the Souldiers arc forced to carry ( betides 
their arms.) ſeveral days proviſions, which without being accuſtomed to labour, would be 
mare tedious tothem, and by this, great dangers are many times avoided,-and great victo- 
ries many times obtamed. As to their way of accuſfiotriing them to their arms, they did 
it in this manner. They made their young merr wear head-pieces twice as heavy as thoſe 
which they were to wear in the held, and inſtcad of ſwords, they gave cudgels with lead 
run into them, much heavier than their (words. They cauſed cach.ot them to fix 2 pale 
mto the ground three yards high; and-faften it o Rrong that no blows- might be able to 
batter or thake it : againſt which pale or (take the youth were accuſtomed to exerciſe them- 
tclves with their cudgel and buckler, as it had been ar enemy 3 ſtriking it ſometimes as it 
were on the head, (omctimes or the face; then on the fides, legs, before and behind ; ſome- 
times retreating, and then advancing again: and by this way of exerciſe they made them- 
tehves dexterous and skilful how to detend theraſelves, and offend an enemy. And for 
the hcavine(s ot their counterfeit arms, they did it to make the true ones appear more - 
tghc. The Kowaxs taught gheir Souldiers rather to thruft than to cut with their ſwords,” 
becauſe thruſts axe more mortal, more hard to be defended ; and he that makes it is not fo 
catily diſcovered, and is readier to double his thruſt than his blow. Do not admire that 
the ancients concerned themſelves in ſuch little things, for when people come to handy 
lixokes, every (mall advantage is of great importance; and this is not my own opiniorr 
only, but is taught by many Authcrs. The ancients thought nothing more beneficial ir a 
Common-wealth, than to have ſtore of men well exerciſed in arms for 'tis not the ſplen= 
dor of their gettums, not their gold , that makes the enemy run, but the fear of their 


arms. 

The faults which one commits in other things may be repaired, but thoſe which are 
committed in war are never to be redreſſed 3 betides, Experience in this kind makes men 
more audacious and bold, for no man fears to do that which he thinks he underftands : the 
ancients therefore would have their Citizens exerciſe themſelves in all military -aQions, 
and made them caſt darts (much heavier than the true ones) againſt their pales : which 
belides that it taught them eras it was a great ſtrengthener of their arm. They 
brought up their youth likewiſe to the bow and the fling, in all which exerciſes there were 
protefſcd Matters > fo that when afterwards they were - but eo the wars, they were 
peric& Sculdiers both in courage and diſcipline, nor were they defeEtive' inrany thing but 
keeping their ranks in their marches, and receiving orders in their tights; which was 
Jul OS Soren jonny "openers 10r ge Jags | 

- What exerciſes would you rechmmiend at preſent | 
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Fabritio. 
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Fabritio. Several of thoſe which I have mentioned, as running, leaping, cn 
bar, accuſtoming them to.heavy arms, teaching them to ſhoot in the ero(s, and long bow, 
and musket, which is a new engine, (as you know) but very good. And to theſe exerciſes 
1 would accuſtom all the youth in my Country, but with more indufiry and folicicude 
thoſe exerciſcs which are uſeful in war, and all their muſters ſhould be in idle days. I would 
have them learn to ſwim: likewiſe, which is a very uſeful thing, for they are not ſure of 
bridges where-ever they come, and boats are not always to be had. £o that your Arny 
not knowing how to ſwim, is deprived of ſeveral conveniencies, and loſe many fair op- 
portunities of ation. The reafon why the Romans exerciſed their youth in the Campus 
Martins, was, becauſe of its nearneſfs to the Tyber, where after they had tircd themſelves at 


| land, they might refreſhi, and learn to ſwim in the water. . 


I would have alſo the Cavalry exerciſed as of old, which is moſt neceffary, for belides 
teaching them to ride, it teaches them to fit faſt when they come to a charge. To this end 
they hag horſes of wood upon which they exerciſed, vaulting upon them ſometimes with 
their arms, and ſometimes without, very neatly and exa&tly, without any afliſtance ; fo 
that upon a ſignal from their Captain they were immediately on horſe-back, -and upon 
another fignal as ſoon upon the ground. And as thoſe gxerciſes both for horſe and foot 
were caſy in thoſe times, they would be the ſame now to any Prince or Common-weakh 
that would employ their youth that way, as is to be ſeen in ſeveral Cities in the Weſt, 
where they are continued. They divide their inhabitants into ſeveral partics, and every 
party is denominated by the arms which they wear 3 and becauſe they uſe pikes, halbards, 
bows, and harquebuſſes, they are called Pike-men, Halbardiers, Bow-men, and Harquebuſ- 
ſicrs: every inhabitant is to declare in what Company he will be liſted 3 and becauſe ſome 
for their age and other impediments are not apt tor the wars, there is a choice made out 
of every order, of ſuch perſons as are called, the Gizrati being ſworn to ſee the reſt exer- 
ciſcd in their ſeveral arms, according to their reſpeQive denominatioHhs, and every one of 
them has a certain place appoigted where their exerciſes are to be made and all that be- 
long-to that Order (belides the Gizrati) repair thither with ſuch monies as are neceſſary 
for their expence. What therefore is done aQtually by them, we may do as well, but our 
imprudence will not ſuffer us to imitate any thing that is good. By theſe exerciſes the an- 
cients Infantry were very good, and at this day the weſtern foot are better than ours, be- 
cauſe the ancients exerciſed them at home, ( as in the Common-wealths) or in the field 
(as by the Emperors) for the reaſons aforeſaid. But we will not exerciſe them at home, 
and in the held we cannot, they not being our ſubjects, are not to be compelled but to what 
exerciſes they pleaſe : and this want of authority to exerciſe then. has cauſed our Armies 
to be firſt negligent and remiſs, and afterwards our diſcipline 3 and has been the cauſe that 
ſo many Kingdoms and Common-wealths (eſpecially in Italy) are ſo weak and inconſi- 
derablc. * 

But to return to our order, and the buſineſs of exerciſing, I ſay, that it is not ſufficient 
to make an abſolute Souldier, to enurc a man to labour, tomake him ſtrong, ſwift, and dex- 
tcrous, but he mutt learn likewiſe to keep his ranks well, to obey orders, and the direQions 
of the trumpet and drum; to know how to do night, ſtanding ſtill, retiring, advancing, 
hghting, and marching z for without this diſcipline be obſerved with all accurate diligence, 
your Army will never be good. And without doubt men who are furious and diſorderly, 
are much more unſerviceable than cowards 3 for order drives away fear, and diſorder leſſens 
a mans Courage. 


—_— 
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CHAP. VIL 


of what number of men, and of what arms a battalion is to conſeft ; and of ex- 
erciſing in Companies to make them ready either to give a charge, or re- 
cerve ut, 


Nd that you may the better underſiand what is ſaid before, you muſt know that there 
is no Nation which, to put in order its men of war, has not conſtituted a principal 
member 3 which member, or body, though they have altered it as to their name, yet it is 


; Rot much altered as to the number of their men 4 for in all places they conliſt of betwixt 


iix and eight thouſand. This body.among the Komans was called a Legion, among the 
Grecians a Phalanx, among the French Caterve ; the ſame thing by the __ (who arc 
the only people which 1ctain any thing of the diſcipline cf the ancients) is called that in 
, their 


} 
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their language, which in ours, js called Battalion. True it is, that afterwards evety one di- 
vided it into companies, and ordered. them as they pleaſed. - My advice is, that we found 
our difcourle upon the name which tis moſt, known, and range it-as well as we may accor- 
ding to the order both of the ancients and moderns. - And becauſc the Romans divided 
their Legions which confifted 'of betwixt-5 and 6000 men,,. into ten Cohorts, I think tit 
that we divide our Battalions into ten Companies, and the whole contitting, of 6cco men, 
allot to every company 450, of which 400 may be compleatly armed, and the remaining 
fifty lightly. The complcatly arm'd may be 300 with ſwords and bucklcrs called Sed att, 
and an hundred with pikes calied Pikc-men. Thoſe which are lightly arni''d may be 
fifty foot, carrying Harqucbuſſes, Croſs-bows, Partizans and Halbards, which according to 
the old name may be called Velites;, (o that all the ren Companies make 3ooo bucklers, 

1000 ordinary Pikes, and 509 ordinary Velites, which in all will amount to 4500. toor, 
But becauſe we ſay that our Battalion is to contain 6000 men,z 1500 more are to be added, 

of which 1000 are pikes, which we will call Pikes in extraordinary, and the other 500 arc 

to be ſlightly arm'd, and called Velites in extraordinary. So that my toot (as is {aid be- 

fore) will be compoſed halt of Bucklers, and the other halt of Fikes, and other Arms. 

I would have every Battalion have a Commander in chict, four Centurions, and torty 

Capidieci or Corporals, and over and aboye, a Commander in chict of the Velites in or- 

dinary, with hve File-leaders. I would affiga to the Veliter in extraordinary two Officers 

in chict, tive Centurions, and hfty Corporals, and then make a General of the whole Bat- 

talion. I would have every Conſtable to have his Colours and Drums, by which means 

the Battalion would conltilt of ten Companies, 300 Bucklers, 1000 Pikes in ordinary, 1000 

extraordinary, 500 Velites in ordinary, and 500 in.extraordinary; fo as they would amount 

in all to 6000 foot, among, which there would be 600 Corporals, 15 Conttables, 15 Drums, 

15 Colours, 55 Centurions, 16 Commanders of the Velites in ordinary, and one Gencral 

of the whole Battalion, with his Standard and Drum, 

I have repeatcd this order the oftner,that afterward when I ſhew you the way of ordering 
a Battel or Army, you may not find your felt confounded, 1I ſay theretore, that a King 
or Common-wealth is to order his ſubjzes, which he deligns tor the wars, with thelc arms, 
and into theſe diviſions, and raiſe as many Battalions as his Country will afford. And 
when he has diſpoſed them fo, being to exerciſe them in. order, he is to exerciſe them. in: 
their ſeveral diviſions. And although the number ot each of them cannot bear the form of 
a juſt Army, yet thereby every man may lcarn what beiongs to -his own duty, becauſe in 
Armies there are two orders obſcrved, onc what men are to do in every battel, or divition 
diſtinly ; and the other what they arc to do when united with the reſt; and thoſe men 
who know the hrſt well, will cafily learn the other 3 but without knowledg of the hrit, 
they will never arrive at the diſciplme of che fecond. 

Every one (then) of theſe Companies may learn by it ſclt to keep the order of their 
ranks in all motions and places, to open and cloſe, and underſtand the dirction of their 
Drums, by which all things are commanded in a battcl 3 tor by the beating ot that (as by 
the whiltle in the Gallics) every man knows what he is to do, whether to itand tirm to his 
ground, to advancc, or fall back, and which way thcy are to turn their taces and arms. S0 
that underſtanding the order of their hlcs in that cxactnels that no motion, nor no place 
can diſorder them 3 underſtanding the commands of their Officer, derived to them by his 
Drum,and how to advance,& fall back into their placcs,thele Companies (as I have faid b>- 
fore) as ſoon as joyncd, may caſily be taught what an united body ot. all the Batralions is 
is obliged to do when they are drawn together into an Army. - And becauſe this univer- 
fal practice is of no flight importance, in time of peace it would: be convenient once or 
twice in a ycar to bring them to a gencral Kendezvoxs, and give them the form ot an Army, 
exerciling them tor ſome days as 1t they were to tight a battel with an cnemy, drawing 
them up, and diſpoling them into tron, flank, and reſerve. And becauſea General orders 
his Army for a batcel, either upon the tight or appreheniion of. an enemy, he is to exerciſc 
Ris Army accordingly, and teach them how to bebave themſelves upon a march, and how 
in a battel, and how upon a charge, cither upon one fide or other. When they are exer- 
ciſed as it an enemy was before them, they are to be taught how they are to-begin the tight, 
how they are to retreat upon a repulſe, who are to ſucceed-in' their places'3 what Colours; 
what Drums, what words of command they are to obey, and fo to train thern up, and ac- 
cuſtome them to theſe falſe alarms, and counterteit battels, that at length they become um. 
196g tO be at it in carneſt. For an Army is not made, yaliant and couragious for having 

ave ad valiant men it, but tor the good order which is obſerved 3 for it 1 be in the for- 
lorn, ai d know, being beaten, whither Lam to retire, and who are to ſucceed in wy: place, 
F ſhall 'tght boldly, becauſe my relief is at hand. It be of the ſecond body that is 4a 

| Ooo engage 
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engage, the diſtreſs, or repulſe of the firſt will not'tright me, becauſe I confidered it mighe 
happen before, and perhaps delired it, that I might have the honour of the ViRory, and 
not they. Where an Army is new, this way of exerciſing is abſolutely neceſſary, and 
where it is old, it is convenient 3 for we ſee the Roman Captains betore they brought them 
to fight , continually exerciſed their men after this manner, though they had been broughe 
up to their Arms. Joſephus tells us in his Hiſtory 7 that this continual exerciling in the 
Koman Army was the cauſe that all the multitude of idle people which followed the Camp 
cither for Traffick or gain, were made uſeful and ſerviceable, becauſe they underſtood their 
orders and ranks, and how to preſervethem in time of Battel. But if you have raiſed an 
Army of young men never in the Wars before, whether you intend them for preſent Ser- 
vice, or tocſtabliſh them as a Militia, and engage them afterwards without this way of 
cxcrcifing by fingle Companies, and ſometimes a conjunction of them all, you do nothing, 
For order being perfe&tly neceſſary,it is convenient with double induſtry and labour to teach 
ſuch as are not skilful already, and practiſe ſuch as arez as we have cen ſeveral excellent 
Commanders, to pra&iſe and inſtruct their Soldiers, take extraordinary pains without any 
reſpe& to their dignitics. 

Coſimo, It ſeerns to me that this diſcourſe has a little tranſported you, for before you 
have told us the way of exercifing by Companies, you have treated of entire Armics, and 
the managing of a Battel. 

Fabritio. You ſay right, and the true reaſon is the affettion I bear to thoſe orders, and 
the trouble I am under that they are no more uſed; yet do not think but I will recolle& 
my {elf and return. As I told you before, in the exerciſing of a Company, the firſt thing 
of importance is to know how to keep your ranks 3 todo this, it is neceſſary to exerciſe 
them in that order which they call Chiocciole, or the Snail order. And becauſe I have ſaid 
that one of theſe Battalias or Companies is to confilt of four hundred Foot compleatly 
armed, I will keep to that number. 

Theſe four hundred men (then) are to be reduced into $o files, five in a file,after which 
they are to be carried forward upon a quick march , or a ſlow, *"wheeling, and doubling, 
charging or retreating, which indeed is more demonſtrable to the eye, than the under- 
ſtanding. But this Snail way of exerciſing a Company is not ſo neceſſary , becauſe cvery 
one that knows any thing of an Army, knows how *tis to be done 3 and indeed it is not 
conſiderable in any reſpect, but to teach Soldiers how to move in their files 3 but let us now 
draw up one of theſe Companies and diſpoſe them into their ranks. 
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Of three principal ways of drawing up a Company, and putting thent 
into a poiture to fight. 


| Say that there are three principal forms of drawing up men; the firſt and moſt uſcful is 
todraw them up cloſe, in the figure of two Squares. The ſecond is to draw them up 
in a ſquare with two wings. The third is to draw them up with a vacuity in the middle, 
which they call Piazzs. Todraw them up in the firſt hgure, there are two ways. One 
is todouble their files, that is the ſecond file entring into the firſt, the fourth into the third, 
the (ixt into the fift, and fo ſucceſſively 3 ſo that whereas they were $0 files of five in a 
hle, they may become forty files of 10n a file. After this you are to double them again 
in the ſame manner, thruſting one file into another, and then they will be 20 files, and 
twenty menin a hle, This makes two ſquares or very near ; for though there be as many 
men on one fide as the other, yet towards the head they joyn together, ſo as one flanck 
may touch the other 3 but on the other ſide, their diſtance is at leaſt two yards one from 
the other ſo that the ſquare is longer from the Rear to the Front, than from one flanck to 
another. And becanſe weare to ſpeak often of the fore part, the hinder part, and the 
ſides, of this Bartalia or Company, and of the whole Army when joyned; you muſt know 
that when I ſay the head or the front, 1 mean the fore part of the Battel; when I ay the 
ſhoulders, ET mcan the hinder part 3 and when I fay the flancks, 1 mean the fides. The 
hfty Velites in ordinary, do not mingle with the reft of the files, but when the Battalia is 
formed, they are diſpoſed by its flanks. The other way of drawing up a Company is this, 
(and becauſe it is better than the firſt, I reſolve to deſcribe it ſo plain, that you ſhall under- 
ſtandit as wel as it were before your eyes) I ſuppoſe you remember of what number of 
men, ot what Ofhcers it is compoſed, and what Arns it is to carry. The form _ 
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of this Battalia is of twenty files, twenty men in a file, five files of Pikes in the fron, and 
fifteen hles of Bucklers in the rear. Two Centurions in the front, and two in the reer 
which the ancients called Tergidudores. The Conſtable or Captain with his Colours and 
Drum is to ſtand in the ſpace betwixt the five files of Pikes, and the fifteen files of Buck- 
lers, Corporals, upon the flank of every file one ;, ic that each of them may have his men 
by his lide3 thoſe who are on the right hand, will have them on their left, thoſe on the 
left on their right 3 the fifty Velites are to be drawn up on the flancks and rear. Now 
that your Soldiers may put themſelves into this poſture in their ordinary march, it is to be 
done in this manner. You are htſt to reduce your Battelis into $0 files, tive men in a file, 
leaving your Velites cither in the front or the rear, but they mult be ſure to be placed with- 
out thisvrder. Every Centurion is to be at the head of twenty files, tive of Pikes are to 
be immediately behind him, and the reſt Bucklers. 
The Conſtable or Captain is to ſtand with his Drum, and Colours in the ſpace betwixt the 
Pikes and the reſt of the Bucklers belonging to the ſecond Centurion; and may take up the 
place of three of the Bucklers. Of the Capidieci or Corporals , twenty are to ſtand in 
the flanck of the files of the firſt Centurion, upon the left hand, and twenty upon the flanck 
of the laſt Centurion upon the right hand. And it is to be obſerved that every Corporal 
who leads the Pikes, is to have a Pike in his hand: and they who lead the Scxdi are to have 
Bucklers in theirs. | 
Having put your files into this order, and being deſirous upon their march to reduce 
them into a Battalia to make head againſt an Enemy , you muſt cauſe the firſt Centurion' 
with his firſt twenty files to make a halt, and the ſecond Centurion to continue his march 
to the right all along by the ſides of thoſe twenty files which ſtand firm, till he comes cheek 
by jole with the firſt Centurion, where he alſo makes his ſtand, and then the third marche - 
ing on likewiſe on the right hand by the flanck of the faid files, advances till he be even 
with the other two Centurions, and then he making his ſtop, and ſ& the reſt 3 which being 
done, two of the Centurions cnly are to depart from the front into the rear of the Battalia, 
which by this means is in the ſame order as Iaid before. The Velizes are to be drawn- up” 
by the fide, as they are diſpoſed in the firſt way, which is called redowbling by @ right lixe , 
for the ſecond way redoubles them in the flanks. The firſt way is-more ecaſie, this is more 
orderly and uſeful, and may be better corrected and reformed to your mind, for in the 
firſt you are obliged to conform to your number, for tive doubled, make ten , ten twenty, 
twenty forty 3 ſo that if you would double your files in,a right line, you cannot make a frone 
of ftifreen, tive and twenty, thirty, nor thirty tive, but you'muft go'where the: number 
will carry you- And therefore it happens __ day upon particular rencounters, 'that it is 
nec:MNary to make head with 7 or 800 foot, and in fo —__ to double in 2 right line would 
undo you. For theſe reaſons this way pleaſes me beſt, and the difficulties therein, are ca- 
fily removed by exerciſe and praQtice. 'I fay then that nothing is" of greater importance 
than to have Soldiers which can put themſelves inſtantly into their ranks, - and to learn that 
it is neceſſary to exerciſe them ini theſe Companies at Home , to teach/them the quick and 
the Now march, to adyance or retreat, and to paſs thorow- ſtraights?, and difficuleplaces - 
without diſturbing their order : - For Soldiers that can do that - aregood Soldiers 3 and 
ray be called old S-idiers, though they never looked an Enemy in the face z whereas on 
the contrary, if a man has been in a thouſand Battels, and underſtands not that, he js bite 
a Novice, and a freſh-water Soldier. This is only as to cloſing their.ranks upbn a march 
when they are in ſmall files but having cloſed their files, and being afterwards broken by 
ſome accident (either from _—_ or the _— ) to rally, and recolle&t | ORIG 
then, there lyes the difficulty and im ce which requires great exerciſe and praQice, 
and by the ancients was are wich: much induſtry. In this caſe it is neceflary theres 
fore to do two things. | ns 3 


F 


is. it 


tt 


CHA P..IKX. | | 
The manner of rallying Soldiers after a rout, and to make them face about 
| a whole Company at a time, 


two things are z firſt, that ſeveral Colours or Countermarks be 
to every Battdlis : and to obſerve thisrule, that the ſame Foot ſtand ill 


ſame tiles. For example, if a Soldiers place was farmerly in the ſecond file, let: him 
F- Ooo 2 continue 


Fabr.y els cope ninns to rally and bring them again ſuddenly into order, 
oy 
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continue in that file, and not only in that hle, but in the ſame place 3 and in order to that, 
as I aid before, ſeveral Countermarks are neceſſary. And frit it is convenient that the 
Enſigns and Colours of each Company be ſo handlomly diſtinguiſhed, chat being joyned 
with other Squadrons, they may know one another. Next, that che Caprains and Centu- 
rions have Plumes of feathers or Scarfs, or ſomething that may make them conſpicuous 
and remarkable 3 and laſt of all (as being of more importance) the Capidzeci or Corporals 
are to be ſo accoutred that they may be known 3 and of this the ancients were ſo extraor- 
dinarily curious, that their numbers were written upon their Helmets in great CharaRers, 
calling them the firſt, ſecond, third and fourth, &c. And not content with this, every 
Soldier had the number of his file, and the number of his place in that file engraven upon 
his Buckler. Your Companics being in this manner made diſtinguiſhable by their Colours, 
and accuſtomed to their ranks and files by practice and experience, it is no hard matter 
though they be diſordered, to rally, and reduce them ſuddenly again 3 for as ſoon as the 
Colours are ſtuck down in the ground they arc immediately vilible, and the Captains and 
Officers knowing whichare their own, repair themſelves, and diſpoſe their Soldiers imme- 
diately to their places, and when thoſe on the left have placed themſelves on the left hand - 
and thoſe which belong to the right hand on the ex oy the Soldiers directed by their 
rules, and the difference of their Colours fall immediately into their ranks, as caſily as we 
put together the Staffes of a barrel when we have marked them before. Theſe things if 
learned with diligence and exerciſe at firſt, are quickly attained, and hardly forgot ; for 
your raw men are direRted by the old, and in time a Province by theſe exerciſes might be 
mgde yery fit for the War. It is neceſſary therefore to teach them how to turn all together, 
when to face about inthe tear, or the flancks, and make rear and flanck of che firſt ranks 
when octakion is offered. 

And this is no hard matter to do, ſccing it is ſufkcient, that every man faces to that fide 
he is commanded, and where they turn their faces, that is the front. True it is, when they 
face to the flank, their ranks do not hold their proportion, becauſe the diſtance berwjxt 
the front and the rear is thereby much leflened, and the diſtance betwixe the extreryity of 
the flancks is much encreaſed, which is quite contrary to the genuine order of a Batralia, 
for which cauſe great practice and diſcretion is required to reCtihe it , and yet this may be 
xcmedyed by themſelves. But that which is of greater conſequence , and which requires 
more praQice , is when an Officer would turn his whole Company together, as if ic were 
a lingle man, or a ſoljd and maſly body of it ſelf. And this requires longer experience than 
the ether; For if you would have it turn to the left, the left corner muſt ſtand till, and 
they who are next them, march ſo leiſurely, that they in the xight may not be pur co run 
it chey be, it will breed confuſion. 

But becauſe it always happens that when an Army marches from place to place, chat che 
Companies. which are not in the front, are forced to fight in the flanks, or rear, fo that 
one and the fame Company is many times Sony about to the flancks and rear at 
one and the ſame time, that theſe may in this exigence hold their old 
proportion, according to what is ſaid before, it is neceſſary that they have Pikes in that 
flanck which is moſt hkcly to be attacked,and Capiditci Captains, and other Officers in their 
proper placcs. 


—_— 


CHAP. X 


To range.a Compahy in ſuch order that it may be ready to face the Enem 
| on which' ſide ſoever he comes. = 


Faby. Hen you have marſhalled your fourſcore files, five in a file 3 you are to put all 
, your Pikes into the firſt, gwenty files, and place five of your Corporals in the 

head of them, and hve in the rear. **The other 69 hles which follow, are Bucklers all, and 
$nbh 0s 300 me. . So then the firſt and laſthle of every Company, are to be Corporals 3 
ie Captain with his Enfign-and Dranri, is to ſtand in the midit of, the firſt hundred of 
Bucklers, and every Centurion at'the head of his Diviſion. When they are in this order 
it you deſire to have your Pikes on the left hand, you are to double them Company by 
Company: fromi the right flank ; if you would have them on the right, are to double 
trom the left 3 and thisis 'the way a Company turns with the Pikes upon one 
fanck, with their Officers at the head and the rear of them, and theit Captain in the mid(t, 
and it is the form which is obſerved in a march. But upon the approach of an Enemy, 
when 
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when they would makea front of. a flanck, they, have no more to-do but to command that 
all of them face about to that fAlanck where the Pikes are 3 and in ſo doing the whole Batra- 
lia turns with its files and Officers.at the ſame time in the manner aforeſaid; for (unleſs it 
be che Centurions) they are all in their. old places, arid the Centurions can quickly be there. 
But when a Batralia marches inthe front, and is in-danger tobe in the reer 5 the 
files are to be fo ordered, that the Pikes may be readily: behind. 3 and todo this there needs 
no more, but whereas uſually .in every. Batcalia, every Century has tive files of Pikes in the 
front, thoſe hive files may be placed i the rear, and inall other places the ſame order to be 
obſerved as before. 

, Cofimo. It my memory fails not, you ſaid'that this way of exexciſe is in order to the 
uniting theſe Battalia's into an Axmy, and-that this pratice is ſufficient to dire them in 
that. But it it ſhould ha this Squadron of 450 Foot ſhould be to fight tingly and by 
its ſelf, how would you order it then ? 

Fabritio. He who commands them is to judge where his Pikes are to be diſpoſed, 
and place them as he thinks tit, which is not at all incouſiltant with: what I have preſcribed 
before 3 tor though that be a way to be obſerved in Battel, upon an unjon or conjundtion of 
ſeveral Squadrons, yet it may ſerve as a rule in what ever condition you fall into. But in 
ſhowing you the two other ways which L recommended for the ordeting of a Battalia, I 
wall fatishie you farther: 


CHAP. XL 
To draw up 4 Company with two horns, or another with a Piazza, 


, & 


or vacuity in the middle. 


T © come to the way of' drawing up a Battalia 'or Sqyadion with; two horns or points, 
I ſay you mult order your $0 tiks, fweinafile, after this manner. | 

In the madit you muſt place a Centurion with 25; tiles , two of. Pikes to the left, and 
three of Bucklers to the right : when thoſe hve aze diſpoſed , bring up-the other, ewenty, 
with twenty tiles and tile-leaders, all of them to be placed betwixt the Pikes and the.Buck- 
lers, only thoſe who carry Pikes are to ſtand with the Pikes. After theſe twenty five files 
are ſo placed, draw.up another Centurion with fifteen. files of Bucklers 3 after which the 
Conltable or Captain isto draw into the middle with his Drum ard his Colours, with other 
fifteen files of Bucklers. This being peformed, the next to march up is the third Centu- 
rion, who is to be at the head of 25 files, of five in a file, three Bucklers to the left, and 
ewo Pikes to the righe ;- and after the tive init files, | lenchere be ewenty fite-leaders 


the hfteenth 
IT 


placed, and a Centurion at cach 
Pikes, and twenty a gyro 
eeure Carriages or Artillery, 
drawp upg whe Raricks cks under "the 
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tain and his Colours, but not the Artillery, for they are placed cither in the front, or along 
the flancks. Theſe are the forms to be obſerved in a Battalia or Squadron when it marches 
alone thorow dangerous places: But the ſingle Battalia'without horns or vacuity is better, 
though to ſecure ſuch as are diſarmed, the horned figure is convenient. The Swifſes have 
feveral forms of drawing up their Battalia's, one is in the faſhion of a Croſs, placing their 
Harquebuthers betwixt . > Arms of the ſaid Croſs to ſecure them from the Enemy, But 
becauſe thoſe figures are proper only when Squadrons fight ſingly and by themſelves, and 
my intention being to ſhow they may hight unitcd and in conjunction, I ſhall not trouble 
my felt with them. ; | 

Cofimo. 1 fancy I do ſufficiently comprehend the way that is to be obſerved to exerciſe 
men in theſe Battalia's 3 but (if 1 miſtake not) you told us that to the ten Battalia's, 
(which united, make a Battalion) you would add a thouſand extraordinary Pikes, and four 
hundred of the extraordinary Velites, And theſe would you not adviſe ſhould be 
exerciſed ? 

F abritio, 1 would, and with very great diligence , exerciſing the Pikes with the ſame 
care as the reſt, becauſe I would make more uſe of them than the reſt all private occa- 
fions, as in conducting convoys of proviſions, depredations, and ſuch like. But my Ve- 
lites 1 would exerciſe at home without bringing them together 3 for it being their office 
to fight looſe and confuſed, it is not neceſſary that they ſhould be always exerciſed as the 
reſt ; for it is enough if they underſtand their own bulineſs well. They ought then (as I 
faid before,,) and I am not troubled to repeat it again) ſo to exerciſe their men in theſe 
Battalia's, that they may know to keeptheir ranks, underſtand their places, wheel readily, 
and ſhift handſomly either upon ſight of an Enemy, or inconvenience of the place. For 
when they can do this well, they will caſily learn which are their places, and what are their 
dutics in a Battel. And if a Prince or' Common-wealth grudges not to take pains, and 
employ themſelves in ſeeing their SubjeRts thus exerciſed, they would have always good 
Soldiers, be always too hard for their Neighbours, and would be in a condition rather to 
give, than receive Laws from other people. But (as I have ſaid before) the diſorder in 
which we live, is the cauſe that we do notonly negle&, but deſpiſe thoſe things, and that 
is the true reaſon our Soaldiers are no better 3 and though there may be Ofhcers.and Sol- 
dicrs too that perhaps are both valiant and skiltul ; yet they have no occaſion or encourage- 
ment to ſhow themſelves. . 


— —— 


CHAP. XIL 


3 How meceſſary it is that 


of the Baggage and Train belonging to a c__ 
uſefulneſs of Drums. 


they have ſeveral Officers , and of # 


- Coſimo, [ Would ask you 'now , what Carriages you would allot to each of theſe 


Battalia's ? 
Fabritio, In the firſt plate T would not allow that either Centurion or Corporal 
ſhould march on Horſeback ; and y the Captain muſt ride, I would allow him only a 


Mulc. IT would allow him two pes, one toevery Centurion, and two betwixt every 
three Corporals, becauſe we quarter them together in our Camp, as ſhall be ſhown in its 
due place;' fo that to every Battalia there ſhould be 36 Carriages, which I would have 
carry the Tents, and Utenfils for their Cpokery 3 their Hatchets, and other Iron Inſtru- 
ments to ſet up their Hats, Tents, and Pavilions and if there be afterwards any place 
lett, let them carry what they pleaſe. 
Cofimo. IT am of 'opinion that the Officers which you have appointed in every of theſe 
—_— are neceſſary , yet Iſhould be affraid ſo many Commanders ſhould confound 
em. . | 
Fabritio. What you ſay would be true, were they not ſubordinate to one; but de- 
pending till upon one perſon, they proceed very regularly, nay without them , they could 
not y be governed. For a wall that is tottering; in all places, ires that its But- 
es apd Supporters be rather many than ſtrong , becauſe the ſix and goodneſs of 
one, wiltnot hinder the raine which will follow. And therefore in all Armics, and among 
nm BY CS INSINE more life, ob , and we F,x--f 
tity tha who with his alacrity, and language, EXA may encourage 
reſt, and difpofe them to tight. And toprove the ecettiey of theſe things in an Army, 
(viz, Enfigns, Officers and Drams) it appears by our Armies, where there are of ther - 
[9 
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but none of them do their office, according to the intent of their eſtabliſhment. Fir; 
your Capidieci or Filc-leaders, if they anſwer the end for which chey wete eſtabliſhed, arc 
to have their men a-part, lodg with them, charge with them, and be always in the ſame tile 
with them 3 for being kept to their dne places, the File-leaders are a rule and temper to the 
reſt, keeping them tirm and ſtreight in cheir tiles, ſo as it is impoſſible almoſt thac they be 
diſordered, and if they be, they are quickly redaced. But in our days we make no other- 
wiſe of them but to give them greater pay, and enable them to make particular factions; 
Tis the ſame with our Enligns3 for they are uſed more for pomp and parade, than any 
military ſervice 3 whereas formerly the Captains employed them as guides, and directions 
in caſe of diforder3 for every man, as foot as the Entign was tix'd, knew his place imme- 
diately, and immediately return'd to it. They knew likewiſe thereby how they were to 
move, or to halt: it is neceſſary therefore in an Army that there be ſeveral of theſe ſmall 
Bodies that cvery Body has its Colours, and Enſign, and Guide; for where there are ma- 
ny Bodies, there ought to be many Arms, and many Officers. The Souldiers (then ) are 
to follow the motion of their Colours, and their Colours the direction of their Drum, 
which (being well ordered) commands the Army, and advertizes how they are to march 
with a motion ſuitable to the time which ic beats, which is a great preſervation to their 
order. For this cauſe the ancients had their flutes and pipes whith made an excellent har- 
mony: and as he that dances, keeps himſelf exa&tly to the time of the mulick; and whilſt 
he does ſo, is not capable of erring : fo an Army that in its motions obſerves the beati 
and direQion of its Drums, cannot be eaſily diſordered. For this reaſon they varied their 
ſounds when they would excite, or aſſwage, or continue the coutage of their men. And 
as their ways of beating were various, ſo they gave them ſeveral names. The Dorick, way 
provoked to conſtancy and firmneſs; the Phrigian inflam'd the Souldiers into a martial 
fury and violence. It is reported that Alexander being one day at dinner, and hearing a 
Drum beating ſuddenly, the Phrigian way, was tranſported with fo great a vehemence and 
commotion, that he clap'd his hand upon his ſvvord, and drevy it, as if he had been going 
to fight. So that in my judgment it vvould be very convenient to revive the ancient dia- 
les of the Dram, and practices of our Anceſtors, and if that ſhould prove too difhcule, 
yet thoſe perſons ſhould not be deſpiſed and laid alide, who would tcach and inſtruc the 
Souldier how to obey them 3 yet thoſe ways may be changed and varied as every man 
pleaſes, provided he enures his Souldiers cars to underſtand the variety : but now a-days the 
greateſt uſe of the Drum, is to make a great noiſe. 

Cofimo. 1 would fain know of you (it you have ever conſidered it with your ſelf ) 
how it comes to paſs that ſuch military exerciſes are in our times grown fo low and con- 
temptibie. 

F abr. 1 ſhall tell you freely what I think may be the cauſe. 


—-_—_— 


CHAP. XIIL 


A diſcourſe of the Author about military Virtue 5, and how it is become /o 
deſpicable in our days. 


Fabr. You know Exrope (according to the teſtimony of ſeveral Authors) has afforded 
many excellent Captains 3 Africk, has had ſome, and Afia fewer : and the reaſon 
(as 1 conceive) is, becauſe thoſe two quarters of the World have had but one or two Mo- 
narchics among them, and very few Common-wealths 3 | but Exrope has had ſeveral King- 
doms, and more Common-wealthsz and men are induſtrious, and by confequence exce 
tent, as they arc employed and preferred by their Prince, or their State. Where therefbre 
there are many Princes, there are many brave men 3 where there are but few of the firſt, 
there arc fewer of the other. We find in Afia there was Ninus, Cyrus, Artexerxes, Mithri- 
dater, and ſome few others of that rank. In Africs (belides the Egyptian antiquity ) 
there were Maſſiniſſs, Jugurtha, and thoſe great Captains which were trained up in the 
Carthaginian wars, which notwithſtanding in reſpe& of the numbers which have been 
produced in Emrope, were very few for in Exrope their brave Generals are innumerable 
in Hiftory, or at leaſt they would have been, had the Hiſtorians (with thoſe they have al- 
ready rcc.r$&d_) made mention of ſuch as are now forgotten by the malignity of time. 
For there p:ople are more virtuous, where there have been frequent revolutions of State, 
and where the Governments haye fayourcd virtue cither 'out of neceſſity, or compaſl- 
As 
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As for Afia, it has not produced many extraordinary men, . becauſe that Province was 
wholly under a Monarchy, which ( by reaſon of its greatneſs, the greateſt part of it being 
always at peace,) could not produce ſuch excellent men, as where there was ation and 
War. 

In Africa it was the ſame, yet there they were more numerous, by reaſon of the Car- 
thaginian Republick : for Common-wealths do furniſh che World with more brave men 
than Kingdoms; becauſe in States, virtue is many times honoured and advanced 3 in Mo- 
narchies and Kingdoms it is ſuſpe&ted 3 from whence it proceeds that in the one it is cn- 
couraged, in the other exploded. He then who ſhall conſider Exrope, ſhall find it full of 
Common-wealths, and Principalitics, which in reſpe& of the jealoulies and animoſities be- 
twixt them, were conſtrained to keep up the old military diſcipline, and advance thoſe 


' whoin it were any ways eminent for in Greece, belidesthe Macedonians, there were ma- 


ny Republicks, and in each of them, ſeveral excellent men. 

The Komans, the Samnites, the Tuſcans, Ciſalpine Gauls, France and Germany were full 
of Republicks and Principalitics, and Spain was the ſame And though in reſpect of the 
Romans, the numbers which are mentioned of them in Hiſtory, are but ſmall ; that pro- 
ceeds from the emulation and partiality of the Hiſtorians, who following fortune, content 
themſelves with commending the Conqueror 3 but 'tis unreaſonable to imagine that among 
the Samnites and Tuſcans (who waged war with the Romans 150 years together before 
they were totally ſubdued.) there were not many brave men 3 and ſo in France and in Spain; 
but the virtue which Authors do not celebrate in particular men, they impute generally to 
the whole people whom they exalt to the skics for their conſtancy, and adherence to their 
liberty, 

It being true then, that where there are moſt Principalities and Governments, there are 
more excellent men. it follows, that when thoſe Governments and Principalities extin- 
guilh, their brave men and virtue extinguiſh with them, there being leſs occalion to exert it. 
After the Koman Empire had dilated it (elt fo ſtrangely, and ſubverted all the Common- 
wealths and Prineipalities in Exrope, and Africa and the greateſt part of thoſe in Aſia vir- 
tuc declined in all places but in Rome. Whereupon virtuous men began to grow thinner 
in Exrope and Afid, and by degrees came afterwards to a total declination 3 for the yirtue of 
the whole World being as it were incloſed in the walls of Rome, when it grew depraved 
and corrupted there, the whole World became corrupt, and the Scythians were encou 
to make their inroads and depredations upon the Empire which had been able to conſume 
and extinguiſh the virtue of all other places, but was not able to preſerve it at home.' And 
though aftervvards by the inundation of thoſe Barbarians it vvas divided into ſeveral Can- 
tons z yet for tvvo reaſons their virtue vvas never reſtored : one vvas becauſe vvhen Layys 
and Orders are once neglc&ed and diſuſed, it is vvith no little pain that they are reafſumed : 
the other, our way of living in theſe times (in reſpect of the Chriſtian Religion) impoſes 
not that neceſſity of defending our ſelves, as anciently it did : for then thoſe wha were 
overcome in war, cither killed themſelves, or remained in perpetual flavery, in which they 
lived afterwards in continual miſery. The Towns that were taken were cither totally de- 
moliſhed, or the Inhabitants baniſhed, their Goods plundered, their Eſtatcs ſequeſtred, and 
themſelves diſperced all over the World 3 fo that he who was' overcome, ſuffered ſuch 
miſcrics as are not to be expreſſed. People being territied by theſe inſupportable cruel- 
ties, kept up the reputation of military diſcipline, and advanced all thoſe who were ex- 
cellent therein: 

But at preſent we are under no ſuch apprehenſions : no man kills himſelf for being 
conquered : no man is kept long a priſoner, becauſe it is more caſy to (ct him at liberty. 
It a City rebells twenty times, it is not immediately razed and demoliſhed 3 the Citizens 
are continued in their Eſtates, and the greateſt puniſhment they fear, is a nw or a tax : 
lo that men will not now ſubmit to military orders, nor apply themſelves to thoſe 
labours to avoid - a peril which they- do not apprehend. Belides , the Provin- 
ccs of Exrope are undcr few heads in compariſon of what ey were anciently : for all 
France is under one King 3 all Spain under another; Italy is divided into four parties, ſo 
that the weaker Cities that are unable ro maintain war of themſelves, defend themſelves 
by alliances with the Conqueror - and thoſe who are ſtrong (tor the reaſons aboveſaid) are 
in no fear of ruine. | 

Crſc And yet within theſe five and twenty years ſeveral Cities have been ſack'd, and (e- 
veral Kingdoms ſubverted, which examplc ſhould teach others to rcaſſume, and live accor- 
ding to the cuſtom of our anceſtors. 

Fabr. *Tis true as you (ay, yet if you obſerve what thoſe Towns were which have ſuf- 
fered in that nature, you will hnd that they were no capital Cities, but ſubordinate, and de- 
pending 
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pending : ſo we ſee though Tortons was demoliſhed, Milan was not , though Capus was 
deſtroyed, Naples was not : Breſcia was fack'd, but Venice was not: Ravenna was pillaged 
but Rome was not- Theſe examples do not make him who governs recede frotn his de- 
ſigns, but makes him rather more refraQtory and obſtinate, and purſue them with more ve- 
hemence, to recompence himſelf with taxes and new inipofitions. This it is that makes 
men unwilling to expoſe themſelves to the trouble of military exerciſes, looking upon ic 
partly as unneceſſary, and partly as a thing, which they do n6t underſtgnd. Thoſe who 
are ſubjects, atid ought to be affrighted with ſuch examples of ſervitude, have not power 
to help themſelves ; and thoſe who are Princes, having loſt their dominion, are unable, as 
having neither time nor convenience : Whilſt thoſe who are able, cither cannot, or will 
not; chooling rather to run along with fortune, without any diſquiet, than to trouble 
themſelves to be virtuous; for believing that all things are governed by fortune, they had 
rather follow her ſwing, than contend with: her for maſtery. And that you may believe 
what I have faid to be really true, confider the Country of Germany, where, by rea- 
ſon of their ſeveral Principalitics and States, their diſcipline is good, and depends upon 
the example of. thoſe people, who being jealous of their States and Seigneuries, maintain 
themſclves in honour and grandeur, as tearing to fall into a ſervitude, out of which they 
could not fo cafily emerge. | | po 
This I ſuppoſe is ſufficient to ſhew the reaſon of the vileneſs and depravity of our pte- 
ſent diſcipline 3 I know not whether you may be of the fame opinion, or whether my 
diſcourſe may not have raiſed ſome ſ{cruple in your mind. 
Coſimo. Not at all, I am rather pertectly fatished, only I deſire (returning to our firſt 


ſubjeR) to know of you how you would order your horſe with theſe Battalia's, in what * 


numbers you would have them, how you would have them arm'd, and how officer'd: 


CHAP. XIV, | i 


What number of horſe are to be put into a Battalion, and what proportion is to be 
obſerved for their baggage, = 


Fabr. You may think perhaps I forgot it, but do not wonder, for I (hall ſpeak of it buc 
little for two reaſons. One is, becauſe the nerve and ſtrength of an Army is 
the Infantry 3 the other is, becauſe the horſe are not ſo much dchoncbes and degenerated as 
the foot 3 tor the Cavalry is equal, it not better at this day than in ancient times. Yee 
I have ſaid ſomething before of the way how they are to be exerciſed, and as to the mian- 
ner of arming them, I would arm them according to our preſent faſhion, both light horſe, 
and men at arms. But the light horſe (it 1 might prefcribe) ſhould carry croſs-bows, with 
ſome few harquebuſſes among them, which (though in;other affairs of war they are but of 
lictle uſe.) are here very neceſlary, to frighten the Country people, and force them from their 
paſſes, which perhaps they have undertaken to defend : ' fox one harguebuls will ſcare them 
more than an hundred other arms. But to come to their number, having utidertaken to 
imitate the Roman Militia, I would take but 300 good. horſe for every battalion, of which 
150 ſhould be men at arms, and 150 light horſe 3 and I would appoint a Captain tocach of 
theſe ſquadrons, 15 Corporals to cach, and a Trumpet and Enti I would allow cre 
ten men at arms hve Carriages, and every ten light horſe, two; which Carriazes (45 wi 
the foot) ſhould carry the Tents, Utenhils, Hatchers, and other Inſtruments and Harneſs. 
Think not that what Ifay would be any diſorder, ſeeing their men at arms had each of 
them four horſes in their equipage, which is a thing much corrupted 3 fot now in Germeny 
ou ſhall ſee men at arms with but one horſe, and themſelves, and twenty of ther are al- 
wed but one Wagon to. carry their ncceſſaries. The Roman horle were likewiſe alone, 
but the Triarii were lodg'd always by them, who were obliged to afliſt them in the wage 
to their horſes, which may be calily imitated by us, 2s ſhall be ſhewn in the diſtribution 
our lodgments : what there the Romans did of old,and what the Germans do at this day, 
we may do likewiſe, and we do very ill if we do not. —_— 

Theſe horſe being liſted and called over, may be muſtered ſometimes with the Battalion, 
at a genersl Muſter of all the Companies, and be appointed to make charges, and counter- 
feir sKirmilhes with them, rather to bring them acquainted, than for any thing ctſe. What 
we have ſaid alrcady is ſuthcicnt pald ors : let us now come to marſhal our Army, and 
draw it up ia a potiure to. tight, and with hopes of ſucceſs, which is the great end of all 
kind of military diſcipline, in which men employ fo _ ſtudy ind diligence. Sas 
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CHAP, L 
The Order obſerved by the Roman Legions when a Battel was preſented. 


"2 we change our ſubjeR, I ſhall yield my place of expoſiulating to ano- 


ther man 3 for preſumption being a thing which t condemn in other people, 

I would not be too mus ny of it my felt; therefore I diſmiſs my (elf 

of that office, and will it to which of our friends will vouchlafe to 
it. 

nobi. It would have been very grateful to us all, had you pleaſed to have continued ; 

but ſecing *tis not your pleaſure, tell us at leaſt which of us it s you will depute to ſucceed 


OU- 
, Cofimo. IT ſhall leave that to the eleQion of Signor Fabritio. 

Fabr. 1am content to undertake it, and do defire that we may follow the Venetian 
A PRNSES pn grngy the company has the liberty to ſpeak tirſt, and in this caſe 
not without reaſon 3 for this being the proper exerciſe of young men, I perſwade my 
ſelf young Gentlemen are the fitteſt co diſcourſe of it, as being moſt ready to follow 


it. 

Coſimo. *Tis then your province Laigi, and as I do much pleaſe my ſelf in my ſucceſſor, 
ſo you may be as well ſatisfied with his interrogations. But that we loſe no cime, let us re- 
turn to our buſineſs. 

Fabritio, Tam certain, that to demonfirate how well an Army is to be marthalld and 
prepared for a Battelz it would be neceſfary to declare how the Greeks and Romans ordered 
the Troops in their Armies : but becauſe theſe things are ſufficiently obvious in Hiſtory, I 
fhall paſs by ry pag rumen aig my ſelf only to fuch as 1 think moſt uſcful for our 
imitation, and fitteſt to give perfetion to rhe diſcipline of our times, which will be the oc- 
caſion that at once I give you a proſpet how an Army is to be ranged in order toa Bartels 
how they are to ber nod carye tae another in a real engagement 3 and how they 
may be cxerciſcd in a counterfeit. "The greateſt diforders committed in the up 
an Army for a Battel, is to give it only a front, becauſe they leave them and choir fortune 
to the ſucceſs of one charge; and this error proceeds from nothing but from having loſt 
the od way of cloſing their xanks, and ing one into another. Without that way 
there js no relieving of the front, ns defending nor no ſupplying their in the 
heat of their which arnong the Romans was moſt accurately To 
the end therefore ; Sun may comptehend this way, I ſay that the Romans divided cach 
Legion into three Bodies. ond, ; 

he firſt were Haſtati, the ſecond Principe, the third Triorii. The Hoſteti were in the 
front of the Army, in thick and firm ranks. The Principes behind them, but their ranks 
not altogether {© cloſe : and after them the Triarii in ſo looſe an order, that they could re- 
ccive both Principes and Haſtati into their body upon any diſtreſs. Beſides they had 
their Slingers, their Bow-men, and their Veliter; not drawn up in this order, but placed 
at the head of the Army, betwixt the Cavalry and the Foot. 

Theſelight arm'd Souldiers began the tight, and if they prevailed, (which was very (el- 
dom, they tollowed the Victory 3 if they were repulſed, they fell back by the flanks of the 
Army, or thorow certain ſpaces pointed on purpoſe, and retired among thoſe who had 
noarms. When they were retir'd, the Haſtari advanced againſt the enemy, and fi 
themſelyes overpowred, th retir'd ſoftly co the Principes, and fel} into their ranks, 
together with them renewed the Fight 3 but if they alſo were too weak to ſuſtain _ 


; 1 Aa 
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of the Battel, they retreated all into the ſpaces of the Triarii, and all together being conſo- 
lidated into a firm maſs, they made azother effort, more impetuous than before; if this 
miſcarried, all was loſt, for there was nd farther reſetFes. The Horſe were plac'd at the 
corners of the Army, like two wings tq a body, and fought ſometimes on Horſeback, and 
ſometimes on foot, as occalion was offered. This way of n—_— three times, is almbvſi 

ore you can be beaten, 


impoſſible to be maſter*d, becauſe fortune mult fail you'three times 
and the Enemy muſt be ſo valiant as to conquer you as often. 


— ty. —_—. 


_— 


CHAP, IL | 
The form obſerved in their Battels by the Macedonian Phalanx. 


7 Grecians ordered not their Phalanx, as the Romans did their Legions , and though 
they had many Officers among them, and ſeveral-ranks, yetthey made but one body, 
or rather one front. The way which they obſerved to retteve one another, was not to retire 
one rank into another, like the Romany, but to put one man * intothe place of another, 
which was done in this manner. Their Phalanx being reduced into files (and let us ſup- 
pole each tile to conſiſt of 'hfry men.) being atterwards with the front towards the Enemy, 
of all the files, only the fix firſt could charge, becauſe their Lances (which they called S2- 
riſſe ) were ſo long, that the fixt rank charged with che'point of his Launce thorow the 
firſt rank ': In the fight therefore, it any of the tirſtrank was cither killed or diſabled, he 
who was behind in the ſecond rank fupplyed his place 3! aid the vacaity in the ſecond rank, 
was filled up out of the third, and fo fucceffively, and on a ſudden the ranks behind, ſup- 
plyed what was defettive before 3 foas their ranks remained always entire , and no place 
left void but the laſt rank, which was not reinforced, becauſe there-was no body behind to 
ſupply them : So that the loſs in the firſt rank, exhauſted the latter, and yet it ſelf was 
continaed entire. So that theſe Phalanges were ſooner conſumed and annihilated than bro- 
ken,becauſe the cloſeneſs and groſſeneſs of the body made them impenitrable. The Romans 
at firſt uſed theſe Phalanges, and inſtructed their Legions in that way : Afterwards they 

ew weary of that order, and parted their Legions into ſeveral divifions, viz. into Co- 

ter and Manipuli, judging (as I aid before) that body to be moſt vigorous and fulfeſt 
- fw- that conſiſted of moſt members, ſo conſtituted as that they conld ſubfiſt and govern 
themſelves. 


CHAP. II. 
How the Swiſles ordered their Battalions. 


Fab. _=_ Swiſſes at preſent do uſe the ſame method with their Battalions, as the Mace- 
donians did anciently with their Phalanxes, both enranging them entire and in' 
pub and in relieving one another. When they came to a Batte},they diſpoſed their Squa- 
'one in the flank of another, and not behind. They have not the way of receiving” 
the firſt into the ſecond upon a repulſe, but torelieve one another, they obſerve this order 
they put their Battalions one in the flank of another, but ſomewhat behind ir, towards the' 
right hand 3 fo thatif the tirltbe in any diſtreſs, the ſecond advances to relieve it. The 
third Battalion they place behind the other two, but at the diſtance of the ſhot of a 
buſs, that if the two Battalions ſhould be worfted, the third might advance in their reſcue, 
and that which advances, and the other which retire may have ſpace to paſs by one another 
without any claſhing or colliſion 3' for groſs bodies cannot be received ſo commodiouſly as 
little 3 and therefore ſmall bodies, diſpoſed at a diſtance (as they were in the Roman Le-. 
gions) might better receive, and relieve one another upan occafion- And that this order 
of the Swiſſes is not ſo good as theancient order of the Romans, is demonſtrated by many 
examples of their Legions when they were engaged with the Macedonian Phalanxes 3 for 
theſe were fill worſted by the other: The faſhion of their Arms, and their way of Reſerves 
being more effectual, that: the cloſeneſs and ſolidity of. a Phalanx. 
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CHAP. IV. 


How the Author would make uſe of both Greek and Roman Arms for his 
Battalion , and what was the ordinary Army of the Romans. 


| dr: therefore according to theſe Models to range and marſhal an Army, I think it 

beſt to retain ſomething of the Arms, and Orders both of the Phalanx and Legion. 
For this reaſon I have ſaid in a Battalion I would have 2000 Pikes (which were the Arms 
of the Macedonian Phalanx) and 3000 Sexdi or Shields and Swords, which are the Arms 
of the Komans. T have divided a Battalion into ten Battalia's or Companies, as the Ro- 
mans divided their Legions into ten Coboyts, I have ordered the Velites or light-arm'd to 
begin the fight, as they did formerly. And becauſe asthe Arms are mix'd, they partici- 
pate of the one Nation and the other 3 that they may participate likewiſe in their orders , 
I have appointed that every Company may have hve files of Pikes in the front, and the 
reſt of Bucklers, that the front may be enabled to keep out the Horſe , and break more 
calily into the Foot, having Pikes in the firſt charge as well as the Enemy , by which they 
may be fortified to ſuſtain it bravely, till the Bucklers come up, and perfc& the Victory. 
And if you conlider the ſi h and virtue of this order, you will find how all theſe 
Arms pertorm their ofhce y- : For Pikes are very uſcful againſt Horſe, and againſt 
Foot too, before the Battels be joyned, but after they are joyned, they arc utterly uſeleſs. 
For this reaſon, behind every third rank: of Pikes, the Swiſſers put a rank of Halbards, 
which was to make room for their Pikes, though indeed it was not enough. Placing 
therefore our Pikes before, and our Bucklers behind them, they are enabled to ſuſtain the 
Horſe, and when they come to charge, they do open and preſs hard upon the Foot; but 
when the hght is begun, and the Bartels are ug the Bucklers ſucceed with their Swords, 
as being, manigable more eaſily in the crowd. +» 

Luigi. We defire now to underttand how with theſe Arms and Orders you would ma- 
nage your Army to give the Enemy Battel. 

Fabritio. 1 ſhall how you nothing at preſent but this : You muſt know that in an 
ordinary Army of the Romans ( which they called a Conſular Army) there were no-more 
bustwo Legions of Citizens, conlifting in all of 600 Horſe, and about 11000 Foot. They 
had belides theſe as many more Horſe and Foot ſent them in by their Friends and Confe- 
dcrates : Theſe Auxiliarics were divided into two parts, the right wing, and the left ; for 
theywould never ſuffer them to exceed the number of the Foot of their —_— though 
their Horſe indeed they permitted to be more. With this Army conſiſting of 22000 Foot, 
and about 2000 Horſe, a Koman Conſul did all his bufine(s, and have, any thing, Yer 
when they were to oppoſe a greater power, they joyned two Conſuls together, and their 
two Armics. You muſt know likewiſe that in the three great Actions ot an Army (their 
march, their encampment, and engagement) they placed the Legions in the middle, be- 
cauſe the force in which they repoſed their greateſt confidence they thought fit ſhould be 
more united and compact, as I ſhall ſhow you more at large when I come to treat of thoſe 
things | 

Theſe Auxiliary Foot by virtue of their converſation with the Legionary Foot, grew 
to be as Serviceable as they, becauſe they were train'd and diſciplin'd with ther, and upon 
occalion of Battel, drawn up in the ſame tigure and order. He therefore who knows how 
the Romans marihalled one tingle Legion in the day of Battcl, knows how they diſpoſed of 
them all:When I have told you theretore how they divided a Legion into three Squadrons, 
and how one Squadron xeceived another; I ſhall have told you how a whole and entire 
Army is to be ordered, when it is to be drawn up for Battel, Pa 
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the 


The way of drawing up 4 Battalion, according to the intention 


Eing to pr 


Legions, ſo F would take two Bartalions, and by the ordering of them, you may 
gueſs how to order a compleat Army : For to add more men, (is only to multiply their 
ranks. I think it unneceſſary to repeat what foot there are ina Legion, what Companies, 
what Officers, what Arms, what Velivgs in ordinary, what in extraordinary, what Pikes, 
and what other _ For it is not long lince 1 told you diſtin&ly, and preſs'd it upon 
your memories as a thing very necefſary for the underſtanding all other Orders 3 wherefore 
I ſhall paſs on without farther refteQion. = 

Ir ſeems to me beft that one of the ten Battalions, or Companits of a Battalion be placed 
in the left flank, and the other ten of the other Battalion on the ri Thoſe or the left 
are to be ordered in this manner: Put tive Battalia's (one on the ide of the other) in the 
front, ſo as there may remain a ſpace of four yards betwixt cach;- draw them ap- fo as they 
may poſſeſs in breadth 140 yards of ground, and in depth forty : behind theſe five: Batra- 
lia's, I would place three.others, diftant in a right line from the firſt about yards ; of 
thefe three, I would have two follow direAly the Companics which are upon the two ex- 
trerriities or corners of the five firſt , and the third ſhould be diſpoſed in the midit 3 by 
which means theſe three Companies ſhould take jpas much ground both in breadth and 


as the ot 
ereas the th 


ompanies remaining to advance, and place themſelves behind the three former in a right 
line; and atthe diftance of forty yards; but it thould be in fucha fore, thar each of theſe 
two Companies ſhonld be ranged diredtly behind the extremity of the three precedent 
Companies, and the fpace left betwixt them ſhould be 91 yards: By theſe meatis all the 
Companies thus diſpoſed ſhould extend themſelves m front x61 yards, and'in depth 20. 
After this I would extend the Pikes extraordinary along the flanks of all the Companies on 
the left hand, at about twenty yards diſtancez and I would nnake of them 140 ranks of 
ſeven in arank, fo that they ſhould fecure all the left Aank (in depth) of the ten Battahia's, 
drawn up as I ſaid before 3 and I would referve forty files of them to guard the Baggage, 
and the unarmed people in the rear, diſtributing their Corporalsand other Officers in-their 
reſpective places. The three Conſtables or Captains I would place one at'the head of 
them,another in the midſt,and a third in the rear,who ſhould execute the Office of a Tergi- 
duftor, who was always placed in the rear of the Army. Bur to retarn to the, front of 
the Army 3 I ſay , that after the Pikes extraordinary, I would place the Velizes extraor- 
dinary (which are 500.) and allow them a ſpace of forty yards. By- the tide of theſe on 
hand I would place my men at Arms, with a ſpace of 150 yards; after them F 
would advance my light Horſe, at the ſame diſtance as I allowed to my men at Arms. As 
to the Velites in ordinary, I would leave them about their Battalia's, which thould take up 
the ſpace which 1 left betwixt each Company, unlefs I found it more expedient to put 
them under the Pikes extraordinary, which I would do or not do, as 1 found ic more or leſs 
for my advantage. The Captain General of the Battalion ſhould'be placed in the ſpace 


berwixt the 


ſpace betwixt the laſt of the firlt five Batcalia's, and the Pikes extraordinary, as I found it 
molt convenient : he ſhould have about him zo or 40 ſele& men, all brave and cxperienc'd, 
and ſuch as underſtood how to execute their Commiſhon with prudence, and how to receive 
and repel a charge 3 and I would have the Captain General in the midit of the Drums and 


the Colours. 


contain half the Army, and take up in breadth 511 yards, and in depth as much as I have 
ſaid before (without reckoning the ſpace that was poſſeſſed by the Pikes extraordinary , 
which ſhould beas a Shicld ro the people without Arms, and take up a ſpace of ahour a 
hundred yards); The other Battalion 1 would difpoſe on the right fide, leaving betwixt the 
two Battalions a diſtance of about 3o yards, having order'd it as the other t At the head 
of that ſpace I would place ſome pieces of Artillery » behind which ſhould ftand the Cap- 
tain General of the whole Army, with the Drums, the Standard or chief Enlign , and 
two hundred choice men abour him (moſt of them on foot) 'and 'zmongft them cen of 


This is the 


CHAP.YV, 


of: the Author. 
pes for a Battel according to the method of the Romans, as they had two 


her five , which have only hve yards diſtance betwixt the one and the other, 
rec laſt ſhould have thirty three. - This being done, I would cauſe the two 


id ſecond orders of Battalia's, or elſe at the head of them, or elſe in the 


order in which I would diſpoſe my Battalion on the left wing, which ſhould 


more 


—_ 
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. tury imaginable 3 The Enemies Artillery has tired once, and the ſhot 


more fit to execute any command. The General himſelf ſhould be ſo mounted , and fo 
arm'd, that he might be on Horſeback,, and on foot as neceſſity required. As to the Ar- 
tillery, ten pieces of Cannon would be cnotigh for the taking of a;Town. In the Field 
I would uſe them more for defence of my Camp, than for any Service in Battel, My 
ſmaller pieces ſhould be of 10 or 15 pound carriage, and I would place them in the front 
of the whole Army, unleſs the Country was ſuch that I could diſpoſe them ſecurely in the 
flank, where the Enemy could not come at them. 

This form' and manner of ranging-an Army, and/putting it in order, may do the ſame 
things in a Battel as was done cither in the Macedonian Phalanx, or the Legion of the Ro« 
mans ; for the Pikes are in the front 3.and all the foot placed in their ranks 3 ſo that upon 
any charge or engagement with the Enemy, they arc able not only to bcar and ſuſtain chem, 
but (according to the cuſtom of the Phalanx) to recruit and reinforce their firſt rank, out 
of thoſe which are behind, | 

On the other ſide if they be over-power'd , and attack'd with ſuch violence that they 
are forced to give ground, they may fall back into the intervals of the ſcrond Batralia be- 
hind them, and uniting with them, make up their body, and charge them briskly again : 
And if- the ſecond Battcalia is not ſirong enough to relieve them, they may retire to the 
third, and fight all rogether in conjunction 3 ſo that by this order (as to the buſineſs of a 
_— -_e may ſupply and preſerve our ſelves according to the Grecian and the Roman 
way bot | 

As to the firength of an Army, it cannot be ordered more ſtrong, becauſe the two 
wings are exactly well fortified with Officers and Arms nor is there any thing weak but 
the rear, where the people which follow the Camp without Arms are __ , and they 
arc guarded with the Pikes extraordinary ; ſo that the Encmy cannot aflault them any 
where, but he will find them in very good order 3 neither is the rear in any great danger, 
becauſe an Enemy can be hardly ſo ſtrong as to aſſault you uſes all ſides if you found 
he was ſo firong,” you would never take the held againſt him. But if he was three times 
as many, and as well ordered as you, it he divides, and weakens himſclt to attack you in 
ſcvcral places, beat him in one, and his whole enterprize is loſt. As to the Enemies Ca- 
valry, though they out-number you, you arc ſafe enough 3. for the Pikes which encompaſs 
you, will defend you frem any impreſhon from them, though your own Horſe be repulſed. 
The chief Officers are morcover plac'd in the flank,ſo as they may commodiouſly command, 
and as readily obey 4 and the ſpaces which are left betwixt one Battalia and the other , and 
berwixt one rank and another, ſerve not only to receive thoſe who are diſtreſſed, but gives 
rcom for ſuch perſons as are ſent forward and backward with orders from the Captain : 
And as Ltold you at firſt, as the Komans had in their Army about 24000 men, I would 
have our Army conſiſt of the ſame number, and as the Auxiliaries took their method - of 
hehting, and their manner of drawing from the Legions 3 ſo thoſe Soldiers which 
you would joyn to your two Battalions, "Thould take their form and diſcipline from them. 
Theſe things would be very cafic to imitate, ſhould you have but one example 3 for by joyn- 
ing cither two other Battalions to your Army, or adding as many Auxiliaries, you are in 
no confuſion, you have no more to do but to double your ranks, and whereas before you 
put ten Battalia's in the left wing, put twenty now 3 or elſe you may contra, or extend 
them as your place and Enemy will give leave. 

Luigi. In carneſt, Sir, I am ſo well poſſels'd of your Army, that 1 fancy I ſee it drawn 
vP betore my eyes, which gives me an ardent delire to ſee it engaged : I would not for any 
thing in the world that you ſhould prove a Fabius Maximw , and endeavour no more than 
to avoid hghting, and keep the Enemy in ſuſpence 3 for I ſhould blame you more, than the 
Komans did him. 


1 a 


CHAP. VI. 


Toe deſcription of a Baitel. 


Fabr. TNO not queſtion it, Hark, do not you hear the Artillery ? Ours have fired alrea- 
oY, but done little execution upon the Enemy 3 the Velites extraordinary, to- 

gether with-the light Horſe advance to the charge in Troops, with the teſt ſhout and 
imagi palfed over the head 
of our Foot, without any prejudice at all. That it might not have time for a ſecond 
Volley, our Velites, and our Cavalry have marched up in greathaſte to poſſels it , ay che 
nemy 
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Enemy advancing in its defence, they axe come ſocloſe, that neither the Artillery of one 
ide or the other can do any-miſchief. See with what courage and bravery ous Souldiers 
charge with what diſcipline and dexterity they demean themſelves, thanks to. the exer- 
ciſe to which they have been uſed, and the contidence that they have in our Army: See 
our Battalions marching up, with their Drums beating, Colours ſing, and men at- Arms 
in their wings in great order tothe charge : Obſerve our Artillery, which (togive place, 
and make room for our men.) is drawn off by that ground which was left by the Velites : 
Sec how the General encourages his men, and aſſures them of Vicory.; See how our Ve- 
Tites and light Horſe are extended and returned to the flanks of our Artny, to ſec if there 
they can find any advantage to make an impreſſion upon the Enemy 4 Now , now they 
are met 4 See with what firmneſs our Battalions have received the charge without the lealt 
noiſe or confuſion : Obſerve the General how hecommands his rhen at Arms to makegood 
their ground 3 not to advance upon the, Enemy , nor deſert the Foot upon any occaſion 
- whatever. Sceour light Horſe marching to charge a Body of the Enemies Harquebuſſiers 
that was firing upon our flank 3 and how the Encmics Horſe come into their reſcue, fo 
thatbeing encloſed betwixt the Cavalry of one tide and the other, they cannot tire, but 
are forced to retreat bchind their Battalia's ; See with what fury our Pikes addreſs them- 
ſelves to the tight, and our foot advanced already ſo near, that the Pikes are become un- 
ſerviceable 3 ſo that according to our Diſcipline the Pikes retire by little and little 
the Shields : Sec in the mean time how a Body of the Enemies men at Arms, has diſor- 
dered our men at Arms inthe left wing 3 and how according to our Diſcipline, .xctiring, 
under the proteQtion of our Pikes extraordinary, by their affiltance they have repulled the 
pate, and killed moſt of chem upon the place, See the Pikes in oxdinary of the hl 
attalia's, how they have ſheltred themſelves under the Scxdati, and left them tomake good 
the fight : See with what courage, with what ſecurity, with what leiſure they put the Ene- 
my to the Sword. Behold how they cloſe their _— the tight, and arc come up (0 
near they have ſcarce room left to their Swords. Sce with what tury the Enemy 
fyes, becauſe being armed only with Pike and with Sword, both of them axc become un- 
ſerviceable 3 one becaule of its tengeh, the other becauſe the Enemyas too well armed. 
Scc how they throw down their Arms,hcw they are wounded, killed or diſperſed.See how 
they run in the right wing 3 ſee how they fly in the left. ., So now we axe ſafe, and the Vi- 
Qory our own. . 


CH AP. VIL 
The Authors reaſons for the occurrences in the Battel. 


Fob. Hat do you think now, haye we not got the Victory very fortunately 3 but 

vV we would have had it with more ad f had 1 been permitted to have 
put all things in execution. You ſec there is no neceſſity of making, ule cither of the ſe- 
eond or third order; becauſe our Van was ſufficient to overcome the Enemy 3 fo that Iam 
enclined to ſpeak no farther upon this Subje&, unlels it be to reſolve any doubt that may 
ariſc in your mind. 

Laigi. You have gain'd this ViRtory with ſo much courage and gallantry, that 1 fear 
my rranſport will not give me leave to explain my ſelf, whether Lhave any ſcruple or not: 
Dot agg way $5- your quickne(, I ſhall cake the boldneſs to tell you what I 
think. Firſt, let me defire you to inform me, why you made uſe of your Artille- 

but once ? why you cauſed them to be drawn off into your Army, and made no men- 
tion of them afterward ? It ſeems to me that you placed the Enemies too high, and ordered 
them as you fancied; which might poſſibly be true 3 but if cheir Cannon ſhould beſo pla- 
ced (as Ido riot queſtion but many times they are) as that Ron pg Io" 
ood, penn ee. 
to Artillery, e all my es in thi may have no 
occalion to mentian them . TI have heard many perſons find: faule with the Arms 
andorders of the ancicats, as things of little or no uſe in our days, in reſpect of the fury of 
our Cannon 3, becauſe they break all ranks, and pierce all Arms at ſuch; a zate, that 
ir ſcems to them no leſs than madnels to any ranks or orders of men 
them , all by he. your; ner wich the caniage. of Aung aut vill. pa to 
F abritio 
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Fabr. Your demand conſiſting of many heads, requires a large anſwer. *Tis true, I 
cauſed my Artillery to play but once, and I was in doubt whether they ſhould do that; 
and the reaſon is, becauſe it concerns a man more to keep himſelf from being hurt, than to 
miſchief his enemy. You muſt underſtand, that to provide againſt the fury of great 
Guns, it is neceſſary to keep where they cannot reach you, or to place your ſelf behind ſome 
wall or bank that may ſhelter you, for there is nothing elſe that can ſecure youz and then 
you muſt be ſure that either the one or the other are able to protet you. Thoſe Generals 
who put themſelves into a poſture to give battel, cannot place their Arniics behind a wall 
or a bank, or at a diſtance where the enemies Cannon cannot reach them 3 and therefore 
ſeeing they have no way to defend themſelves abſolutely, the beſt courſe is to ſecuxe them- 
ſelves as well as they can, and that is by poſſeſſing their Cannon with as much ſpecd as is 

lible. | 
Phe way to poſſeſs themſelves of it, is to march up to it ſuddenly, and in as wide an or- 
der as is convenient 3 ſuddenly, that they may tire but once 3 and wide, that the execution 
may be the lefs. This is not to be done by a band ot ſouldiers in order 3 for if they march 
any thing wide, they diſorder themſelves; and it they run on in a huddle, it will be no 
hard matter for the enemy to break them. And therefore I ordered my Battel fo, that ic 
might do both the one and the other ; for having placed 1000 of the Velites in the wings, 
I commanded that as ſoon as our Artillery had tired, they ſhould advance with the light 
horſe, to ſcize upon their Cannon 3 for which reaſon our Artillery was ſhot off but once, 

and that the enemy might not have time to charge the ſecond time, and fire upon us again z 
for we could not take ſo much time our ſelves, but they would have had as much to do the 
ſame; wherefore the reaſon why I fired not my Cannon the ſecond time, was, that if the 
enemy fred once, they might not have leiſure to tire any more. To render therefore the 
enemies Artillery unſerviccable, the beſt remedy is to attack it with all poſſible ſpeed 3 for 
if the enemy deſerts it. *tis your own 3 if he undertakes to defend it, he muſt advance be- 
fore it, and then being betwixt it and us, they cannot fire but upon their own men. I 
ſhould think theſe reaſons ſufficient without farther examples; yer having plenty of them 
from the ancients, I will afford you ſome of them. Ventidias being to tight the Partbians, 
( whoſe ſtrength confiſted principally in their bows and arrows) was fo ſubtil as to let them 
come up cloſe to his Camp before he would draw out his Army, which he did, that he 
might charge them on a ſudden, before they had leiſure to ſhoot their arrows. Ceſar tells 
us, that when he was in France, being to engage with the enemy, he was charged fo brisk- 
ly, and ſo ſuddenly by them, that his men had not time to deliver their darts accotding to 
the cultome of the Romans. You ſee therefore that to fruſtrate a thing in the held which 
is to be diſcharged at a diſtance, and to prevent its doing you any hurt, there is no better 
ay than to march up to it with all ſpeed, and poſſeſs it it you can. Another reaſon mo- 
ved me likewiſe to tire my Artillery no more, which may ſcem trivial to you; yet to me it 
is not ſo contemptible. There is nothing, obſtruts an Army, and puts it into greater con- 
fulion than to take away, or hinder their light 3 for ſeveral great Armies have been broken 
and defeated by having their light obſt cither with the duſt or the Sun : now there 
is nothing that cauſes greater oblcurity, or is a greater impediment to the ſight, than the 
{moke of Artillery; and therefore1 think it morc wiſdom to let the enemy be blind by 
himſelf, than for you to be blind too, and endeavour to find him. Theſe things conſt- 
dered, I would cither not fire my Artillery at all, or elſe (becauſe that perhaps would not 
be approved, in reſpe& of the reputation which thoſe great Guns have obtained in. the 
World) I would place them in the wings of my Army, that when they fire, the {moke 
might not fly in the faces of my front, which is the flower and hopes of my Army. And 
to prove that to trouble the fight of an enemy, is a thing of more than ordinary adyan- 
tages I need bring no more than the example of Epaminonds, who to blind the eyes of 
his enemy, before he advanced to charge” them, cauſed his light horſe to gallop y hs 
down before their front to raiſe the duſt, and hinder their fight; which was done fo c- 
tectually, that he got the ViRtory thereby. As to your opiniori that I placed the enemies 
Cannon, and directed their bullets as I pleaſed, cauling chem to paſs over the heads of my 
foor, I anſwer, that greats Guns do without compariſon oftner miſs the Infantry, than hit 
them3 becauſe the foot are ſo low, and the Artillery ſo hard to be pointed, that if they be 
placed never fo little too high, they ſhoot over 3 and never o little too low, they graze, 
and never come near them. The incquality of the ground does likewiſe preſerve the foot 
very much ; for every little hill or bank betwixt the artillery and them, ſhelters them ex- 
ceedingly. As to the horſe, eſpecially the men at arms, becauſe their order is cloſer than 
the order of the light horſe, and they are to keep firmer in a body, they are more obnoxious 
to the Cannon, and are therefore tobe kept in the rear of the Army, till the enemy has fu'd 
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his Cannon. This is moſt certain, your ſmall Field-pieces, and your ſmall ſhot doe; 
more execution than your great pieces, againſt which the beſt remedy is to come 
to handy-blows as ſoon as you - can and though in the firſt ſome men fell, (as be 
ſure there always will )z yet a good General and a good Army are not to conſider a parti- 
cular loſs, ſo much as a General 3 but rather are to imitate the Swiſſers, who never refuſed 
a Battel for fear of great Guns, but puniſhed them with capital puniſhment who for fear of 
then forſook their ranks, or gave any other gn ot expreſſion of fear. I cauſed my Ar- 
tillery to be drawn off as ſoon as I had hired them, that they might leave the held clear for 
wy Battalions to advance 3 and I made no mention of them afterwards, as being quite 
uſeleſs when the Armies were joyned. You have ſaid likewiſe, that in reſpeR of the vio- 
lence and impetuoſity of thoſe Guns, many do judge the arms arid the orders of the an- 
cients to be alcogether uſcleſs3 and it ſeems by that, that the people of late have found out 
arms and orders which are ſufficient to ſecure them: it you know any ſuch thing, you will 
oblige me to impart it 3 for as yet I know none, nor can I believe that there is any to be 
found: So that I would know of them why the 4nfantry of our times do carry Corſets 
of iron upon their breaſts, and the horſe are arm'd Cap @ pied; for ſeeing they condemn 
the ancient way of arming as uſeleſs in reſpe& of the Artillery, they may as well condemn 
what is praQtiſed now-a-days. I would underſtaud likewiſe why the Swizzers, accordin 
to the cuſtom of the ancients, make their Battalions to conſiſt of fix or eight thouked 
foot 3 and why other Nations have imitated thern, ſecing that ordet is expoſed to the ſame 
danger (upon account of the Artillery) as others are. I think it carinot eaſily be anſwered, 
yet if you ſhould propoſe it to Souldiers of any judgment and experience, they would tell 
you firlt, that they go ſoarm'd, becauſe though their arms will not detend them againſt 
great Guns, yet they will ſecure them againſt ſmall ſhot, and pikes, and ſwords, and ſtones, 
and all ſuch things. They would tell you likewiſe that they keep that cloſe order like 
the Swiſles, that they may more eaſily engage the enemies foot, that they may better ſuliain 
their horſe, and put fairer to break them. : | 

/ So that we ſce Souldiers are affraid of many things belides Artillery, againſt which they 
are to provide by their arms, and their orders : from whence it follows, that the better an 
Army is armed, and thecloſer and ſtronger it is drawn up, the ſafer it is. So that who- 
ever 1s of that opinion, is indiſcreet, or inconſiderate : for if we ſee that a ſmall part of the 
arms of the ancients which is uſed at this day, (as the Pike) and a ſmall part of their or- 
der (which are the Battalions of the Swiſſers) have been fo ſerviceable, and contributed 
ſuch ſtrength to our Armics, why may-we not believe that the other arms and orders which 
are laid alide, might have been as beneficial and uſeful? Again, had we no regatd to the 
Artillery in placing our ſelves in that ſtraight cloſe order like the Swiſſers, what other or- 
ders could make us more fearful? No order certainly can nake us more fearful of the Ar 
tillery, than that which keeps men tirm and cloſe together. Beſides, if 1be not frighted 
by the Artillery of the enemy when 1 encamp before a Town, where they can fire upor? 
me with more ſecurity, becauſe I cannot come at them by reaſon of the wall, nor hinder 
them, but by my own Cannon, which will be a buſineſs of time 3 it I be not affraid, (1 fay) 
where they can multiply their ſhot upon me as they pleaſe, why ſhould 1 fear them in the 
held where I can run upon them, and poſſeſs them immediately ? So that I conclude Ar- 
tillery, in my opinion, is no ſuthcient impediment why we ſhould not uſe the methods of 
our anceſtors, and praiſe their virtue and courage. And had I not diſcourſed formerly 
_ you about this fubje4, I ſhould have enlarged more 3 but I ſhall refer my {cM to what 
I faid then. 

Laigi. We hav: heard (or at leaſt it is our own faults if we have not) what you have 
diſcourſed about the Artillery 3 and that the beſt courſe that can be taken againlt it, is to 
make our ſelves maſters of it with as much expedition as we can, if our Army be in the 
field, and drawing up ready to engage. Upon which I have one ſcruple, becauſe to me 
it ſcems poſſible chat the enemy may place his Artillery in the flanks of his Army, fo as 
that it might offend you more, and yet be more capable of being defended. You have 
made (if you remember) in the ranging of your Army for a Battel, a ſpace of four yards' 
from Company to Company, and another ſpace of twenty yards from the Batralia's to the 
Pikes extraordinary : if the enemy ſhould draw up his Army in your own way, and place 
his Cannon in thoſe intervals, I believe from thoſe places they might gaul you exceedingly, 
and with great difficulty, becauſe you could nor enter into the enemies body to poſſeſs them 

Fabr. Your ſcruple is rational, and I will endeavour to diſcuſs it, or apply a remedy. I 
have told you that thoſe Battalia's are in continual motion, either for a battel, or a march, 
and do naturally ſo ſtraighten and cloſe rhemſelves, that it you make your intervals' nar- 


rower where you Don ina ſhort rime, ſo as they wilt 
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not be able to do any _—_— you make your diſtances gy, to _ one danger, 

ou incur 2 ter, by giving the enemy opportunity not only to himfclf of your 
| Dy om your whole Army. But you maſt wderdand ir is impollible to k 
your Artillery among your ſquadrons, eſpecially thoſe which are upon Carriages, becaute 
being drawn one way, and their mouths lying the other, it is neceſlary to turn them be- 
fore you can fire upon the enemy, and to turn them takes up ſo much ſpace, that fifty of 
thoſe Carriages are enough to diſorder a whole Army- So that it is neceſſary the Artillery 
be placed without their ſquadrons and being ſo, they may be attacked, as is faid before. 
But let us ſuppoſe it might be placed within the ſquadrons, and that a way might be found 
out of retaining it in the middle, and that it ſhould not hinder the cloſing of their _—_ 
nor leave a way open to the enemy. I ſay that even in that caſe the ew caly, an 
that is by making ſpaces and intervals in your Army tor the bullets to palss by which 
means the fury of their Artillery will become vain: and it will be no hard matter todo 
this, becauſe the enemy being delirous that it may be {eaure, will place it behind in che far- 
theſt part of the intervals, ſo that to prevent their ſhot from doing miſchicf among their 
own men, it is neceſſary that it paſs always in a right line, ſo that by giving place on your 
ſide, it is cafily avoided. For this is a general rule, we muſt give place to any thing chat we 
are not able to reſiſt, as the Ancients did to the Elephants, and forked Chariots. I believe, 
and am aſſured that you think I have ranged the Armies, and won the day; yet let me tell 
you, (if what I have told you already be inſufficient ) it would be impoſſible tor an Army 
ſo armed and ordercd, not to beat in the very hrit encounter any other Army that ſhould be 
arm'd and ordered according to the method of our times 3 which many times affords but 
one front, without any bucklers, and fo ill arm'd, that they are not able to defend them- 
ſclves againſt any enemy that js near them. 

And tor their way of drawing up, they do it in fuch manner, that if they place their 
Battalia's in the flank one of another, they make their Army too thin ; if they place them 
behind one another, not having the way of receiving them into one another, they are all 
in confuſion, and their ranks cafily broken. And though they give three names to their 
Armies, anddivide them into three Bodies, the V ,Battaile, and Rear-guard, yet 
they ſerve only upon a march, and for diſtinQtjon ot quartersz but in a fight they are 
all at the mercy of fortunc, and one ſmall charge defeats the whole Army. 

Luigi. 1 have obſerved by the deſcription of the Battel, that your horle were repulſed 
by the enemies horſe, and retired to your Pikes extraordinary, by whoſe aſliſtance they not 
only ſuſtained the enemy, but beat him back again. - I believe as you (ay, the Pikes may 
keep oft the horſe in a cloſe and groſs body like that of the Swizzers 3 but in your Army 
you have but five ranks of Pikes in the front, and ſeven in the flank, fo that I cannot ſee 
how your foot ſhould be able to ſuſtajn them. 

Fabr. Though I told you formerly that in the Macedonian Phalanx (ix ranks of Pikes 
could charge at one time, yet you mult underſtand, that it a Battalion of Swizzes ſhould 
conliſt of a thouland ranks, there could charge at ouce not above four or tive at the moſt 3 
becauſe their Pikes being nine yards long, «2 yard-and an half is taken up betwixt their 
hands 3 ſo that in the firſt rank they haye tree ſeven yards and an half. In the ſecond rank 
(belides what is taken up betwixt their hands) a yard and half is conſumed betwixt one 
rank and the other, ſo as there remains but fix yards that can be uſed. In the third rank 
tor the ſame rcaſons there remains but tour yards and an half; in the fourth, three yards; 
and in the fift but one and an half. The other ranks therefore are not able to reach the 
enemy, yet they ſerve to recruit the firſt ranks, as we have ſaid before, and arc as a rampart 
and bulwark to the other five. If then tive of their ranks are ſufficient to ſuſtain the enc- 
mics horſe, why may not tive of ours do as much, having other ranks behind to reinforce 
them, and give them the ſame ſupport, though their Pikes be not fo long ? And if the 
ranks of extraordinary Pikes which are placed in,the flanks ſhould be thought too thin 3 
thcy may be put into 2 ſquare, and diſpoſcd in the flank by the two Battalia's which I place 
in the la(t ſquadron of the Army, from whence they may with caſe relicve both the front or 
the rear, and giye afſiſtance to the horſe as occaſion requires. 


Luigi, Would you always ule this order when-ever you were to give the enemy Bat- 
tc] 


Fabr. No by no means for the form of your Army is to be changed, according to the 
lituation of the place, and the ftrength or number of the enemy, as I ſhall ſhew by exam- 
ple before I finiſh my diſcourſe. But this form or model is recommended to you not as the 
beſt, (though in effe&t it is ſo) but as a rule from whence you may take your other orders, 
and by which you may underſtand the other ways of drawing up an Army for every 
Science has its Generalities upon which it is moſt commonly founded. Only one thing, 1 
would 
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would preſs upon you to remember, and that is, That you never draw your Army up fo, 
as that your front cannot be relieved by your rear 4. for Whoever is guilty of that error, 
renders the greateſt part of his Army unſerviceable, and'can never overcame, if he meets 
with the leait oppoſition and courage. 

Ligi. 1 have a new ſcruple that is riſen in my mind. I have obſerved that in the diCſ- 
poling of your Battalia's, you make your front of five Batralia's drawn up by the {ides 
one of another 3 your middle of three, and your rear of two; and I ſhould think it would 
have been better to have done quite contrary 3 becauſe in my opinion an Army is broken 
with more difhculty, when the Enemy which charges it tinds more firmneſs and reliſtance 
the further he centers it z whereas it ſcems to me, that according to your order, the farther 
he enters it, the weaker he finds it. | 

Fabr. 1f you remembred how the Triarii (which were the third order of the Roman 
Legions) conliſted only of 600 men, you would be better fatished, when you underſtood 
they were placed always in the rear 3 for you would ſee that I according to that example, 
have placed two Battalia's in the rear, whichrconlift of goo men 3 fo that I chooſe rather in 
my imitation of the Romans to erre in taking more men than tewer. And though this 
example might be ſufficient to content you, yet I ſhall give you the reaſon, and it is this : 
The tront of the Army is made thick and ſolid, becauſe it is that which is to endure the 
firſt ſhock and inſult of the Enemy 3 and being not to receive any recruits from elſewhete, 
it is convenient that it be well man'd, for a few would leave it tov weak, aud the ranks 
too thin. But the ſecond Squadron, being to receive its friends into it, before it is to en- 
gage with the Enemy 5 it is neceſſary that it has too great intervals, and by conſequence 
mult conliſt of a leſs number than the firſt : For ſhould ir conlilt of a greater number, or 
be but equal to the firlt, either there muſt be no ſpaces-Or intervals at all, which would 
occalion diſorder 3 or by leaving of ſpaces, they would exceed the proportion of the firſt 
Squadron , which wculd make your Army look. very imperfet. As to what you ſay 
touching the impreſſion of the Enemy, That the farther he enters your Army, the weaker 
he nnds it, it is clearly a miſtake for the Enemy cannot engage the ſecond body, before the 
firſt is fallen into itz fo that he tinds the middle Battalion rather ſtronger than weaker, 
being to fight both with the firſt and ſecond together. - And it is the ſame thing when the 
Enemy advances to the laſt Squadron tor there he has to encounter not only two freſh Bat= 
talia's, but with all the Battalions united and entire : And becauſe this laſt Battalion is to 
receive more men, it is neceſſary the diſtances be greater, and by conſequence that their 
number be le(s. 

Luigi. lam very well ſatisfied with what you have ſaid 3 but pray anſwer me this 3 It 
the five firſt Batralia's retire into the three Batcalia's which arc in the middle , and then 
thoſe eight into the two Battalia's in the rear, 1 cannot conceive it poſſible that the eighe 
Battalia's firſt, and afterwards the ten, can be comprehended (when eight or ten) in the 
ſame {pace as when they were but tive. | | 

Fabr. The firſt thing Lanſwer is this, That the ſpace is not the ſame 3 for the five Batta- 
lia's in the frout were . up.with four ſpaces in the middle, which were cloſed up 
when they fell in with the three Battalia's in the' midſt, or the two in the rear. | Beſides 
there remains the ſpace betwixt the Battalions, and that alſo which is betwixt the Batra» 
lia's and the Pikes extraordinary which ſpace altogether, do give them room enough. 

To this it may be added, That the Battalia's take up apother place when they are drawn 
up in order before their retreat , than they do after they are preſſed 3 tor in their. retreat, 
they cither contra& or extend theix Orders: They open their orders, when they fly: they 
contract them when they retreat 3 ſo that in this caſe it would be beſt to contract. Be- 
tides the tive ranks of Pikes in the Van, having received the tirſt charge, are to fall back 
thoxow the Battalia's into the rear of the Army, and give way to the Scxdatior Shields to 
advance; and thoſe Pikes falling into,the rear of the Army, may be ready tor any Service 
in which chcir Capcain ſhall think tit toemploy them3 whereas , did. they not retire after 
the Battel was joyncd,, they would be altogether uſcles. And by this means the ſpaces 
which were lcft ro that purpoſe, are made big enough to receive all torces that are remain- 
ing- | And yct if thoſe ſpaccs were not ſufficient, the flanks on both fides are men and not 
walls, which opcnipg and enlarging their ranks, can make ſuch diſtances as will be able to 
reccive them. ; 

Luigi. The ranks of Pikes extraordinary which you place in the flank of. your Army, 
when the Bactalia's. ia the front fall back into the Battalia's in' the middl: , would you 
have them ſtand firm, and continue, as two wings tothe Army, or would you have ther 
xetixe with the Battalia's ? It you were willing ſhould, Ido not ſee how it was poilt- 

ble, having no Battalia's (with intervals) behind them togive them reception: 
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Fabr. 1f when the Enemy forces the Battalia's to retire, he does not preſs them too 

hard, they may ſtand firm in their order, and flank the Enemy when the Batralia's in the 

front are retired. But if they be charged (as may be reaſonably expeRed) and the Ene- 

my be ſo ſirong as to force the other, they may retire with them, and that without difi- 

culty, thoagh there be no Battalia's behind with to receive them ; for the Body in 

the midſt may double to the right, and thruſt one file into another , as we ſhall ſhow more 

at large when we ſpeak of the manner of doubling of files. *Tis true, to double in a 

retreat you mult take another way than what I have deſcribed, for I told you the ſecond 
rank was to enter into the firſt, the fourth into the third, and ſo on : But here in this caſe 


we muſt not begin in the front, but in the rear, to the end that by doubling our ranks we 
may retreat, and not advance. | 


CHAP. VIIL 
The Exerciſes of an Army in general. 


Fabritio, = anſwer now to whatever may be objeted againſt my Battel, as I have 
drawn it up before you, 1 mult tell you again that 1 have ordered and en- 
gaged it in that manner for two reaſons 3 one to ſhow you how it is to be drawn up 3 the 
other to ſhow you how it is to be exerciſed. As to the drawing up of an Army, 1 doubt 
not but you underſtand it very well; and as to the exerciling, I muſt tell you, it ought to 
be done as often as is poſſible, that the Captains may learn to keep their Companies in theſe 
orders for it belongs to every particular Souldier to keep the orders exa@ in every Batta- 
lia 3 and to every Captain to keep his Company exaQt with the order of the whole Army, 
and know how to obey the command of the General, It'is convenient likewiſe that they 
underſtand how to joyn one Battalia with another, how to take their place in a moment ; 
and therefore it is convenient that the Colours of each Company may have its number of 
Soldiers deſcribed in itz for the greater commodity of commanding them , and that the 
Captain and Soldiers may underſtand one another with the more tale 3 and as in the Bat- 
talia's, ſoit is convenient likewiſe it the Battalions, that their numbers ſhould be known, 
and deſcribed in.the Colonel's Enſign : That you ſhould know the number of the Battalion 
in the left or right wing ; as alſo of the Battalia's in the front, or the middle, and fo con- 
ſequently of the reſt. Ir is convenient likewiſe that there be degrees of Offices and Com- 
mands to raiſe men as it were by ſteps, to the great honours of an Army. For example, 
The hirit degree thould be File-leaders, or Corporals 3 The ſecond ſhould have the com- 
mand of fifty ordinary Velites ; The third of a hundred , with the title of Centurion : 
The fourth ſhould command the firſt Battaliaz the fift, the ſecond 5 the fixt, the third; 
and (0 on to the tenth Batzatia, whoſe place ſhould be next in honour to the Captain Ge- 
neral of the Battalion, to which command no perſon ſhould be advanced, but he who has 
paſſed all thoſe degrees. And becauſe beſides theſe Officers, there are three Conſtables or 
Commanders of the Pikes extraordinary, and two of the Velites extraordinary, Idid not 
much care it they were placed in the ſame quality with the Captain of the firſt Bavralic , 
nor would it trouble me it fix men more were preferred to the ſame degree, that each of 
them might put himfeK forward, and do ſome extraordinary thing to be preferred to the 
ſecond Battalia, If then each of theſe Captains underſtands in place his Battalia is 
to be ranged, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that at the firſt ſound of the Trumpet (the Stan- 
dard being ereccd) 'the whole Army will fall into #s place. And this is the firſt exerciſe 
© which an Anmy is to be accaftomed, that is toſay, to cole and fall in one with another, 
ro do which, it is convenient to tram them often, and uſe them to it every day. 
Ligi, What mark and difference wonld you appoint for the Standard of the whoſe 
Army, beſides the number deſcribed as aforciaid ? ”y 
Fabritio. The Lieutenant General's Enſign ſhould have the Arms of his General or 
Prince, and all the reſt ſhould have the fame Arms with fome varietion in the Field or 
Colours, as rhe Prince ſhall think beſt, for it importsnot much what their Colours are, fo 
they diſtinguiſh one Company from another. But let us paſs to the 'other exerciſe, in 
which an Army isto be train'd ; that is its motions » to be taught howtomarch,advance, 
—_— yr gear oy > amy ene in their _ 
obſerved. exerciſe is, Teaching to manage their Arms, charge, 
mn fuch a'manner, asthat efterwards they may do both when they come to 
hght 3 teaching them how to play their Artillery, and how to draw them off when there 
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is occaſion 3 Teaching the Velites extraordinary to advance out of their places, and after 
a counterfeit charge, to getreat to therg again, Teaching the firſt Battalia*s (as if they 
were over-powered) to fall back into the intervals of the ſecond, and all of them after- 
wards into the third, and having done fo, to divide again, and return to their old poſts ; 
in ſhort, they are fo tq þe accuſiomgd #aghis exerciſe, that gvery thing gay þe known and 
familiar to every Soldier, which with conginual praftice is galily obtained, The fourth 
exerciſe inſtructs your Soldiers in qhe uſctyhneſs of the Drumg, a Trygipens, and Colours, 
informing them of the commands gf thgjr Captain, by the beating "of , the ſound- 
ing of che other, and the _—_ and flouriſhing of the third : for being well uſed to 
them, they will underſtand what they are to do by them, as well as if they were dire&ed 
by word of mouth : And becauſe the effe&t of theſe commands depend altogether upon 
theſe kind of ſounds, 1 ſhall tell you what kind of Inſtruments the Ancients made uſe of in 
their Wars. The Lacedemonians (it we may belieye Thucidides) in their Armies made 
uſe of the Flute, conceiving that Harmony more apt to infuſe gravity than fury into their 


Soldiers, Induced by the fame reaſon, the Carthagiziens ſounded their charges upon the * 


Harp 3 with which Inſtrument they began the fight. Aliatte King of Lydia, in his Wars 
made uſe of them both : But Alexander the Great, and the Komans uſed Horns and 
Trumpets, ſuppoling the clangor and noiſe of thoſe Inſtruments would enflame the cou- 
rage of their men, and make thera more valiant in fight. Bat as in the arming of our 
Army, we have followed the way both of the Greek, and the Roman ; fo in the choice of 
our Inſtruments of Intelligence, 1 would follow the Cuſtoms both of the one Natjon and 
the other. I would have therefore the Trumpets placed by the Lieutenant-General as 
Inſtruments not only proper to excite and cnflame your Army, but fitter to be heard, and 
by conſequence apter to derive your commands than any of the other. The teſt of thoſe 
kind of Inſtruments I would have placed about the Captains and Colonels of the Batta- 
lions : I would have alſo a ſmaller fort of Drums and Flutes, which ſhould be beaten and 
played upon not as we donow in our hghts, but as our Tabours and Flagelets do in our 
fealts ; The General with his Trumpets ſhould fignifie whan his Army is to make a ftand, 
when to advance, when to wheel, when to retire , when to make uſe of the Artillery, 
when the Velites extraordinary are to move, and by the variation of the ſounds, to dire&t 
his Army in all the Marches and Counter-marches that are generally uſed ; and I would 
have the Trumpets followed afterwards by the Drams. And becauſe this exerciſe is of 

reat conſequence in an Army, it imports very much that it be fr ly taught. As to 
the Horſe, they ſhould have Trumpets too, but of a lefſer and different found from thoſe 
about the Ljcutenant-General. And this is all that has occurred to my memory in the 
ordering, and exerciſing of an Army, 

Laigr. 1 beſeech you Sir, let'me not trouble you too much, if Tdelire to be ſatisfied in 
one thing more z and that is, for what reaſon you cauſed your light Horſe and Velites ex- 
traordinary to adyance againſt the Enemy with great ſhouts and cdamours, and crys 3 and 
when afterwards the Body and remainder of the Army came to charge, bs did it with 
extraordinary ſilence ? I confeſs I cannot comprehend the reafon, and theretore 1 beg your 

nation. | 

+ Fabr. The opinion of the ancient Generals have been different in that point , whether 
an Enemy was to be charged ſilently ad without noiſe, or with all the clamour- could be 
made : The ſilent way is beſt to keep your men firm in their orders, and to fignitie the 
Commands of the General : but the obfireperous way is beſt to exrite the courage of your 
Soldiers, and diſmay the : and becauſe I thought in both caſes there was ſome- 
won advantage, I made uſe of them both, and cauſed thoſe toadvance with clamour, 
and theſe with filence 3 for 1 cannot think that an univerſal and perpetual noiſe can be any 
advantage, becauſe it hinders orders from being derived, which is a moſt pernicious thing : 
nor is it likely that the Romany uſed thoſe ſhouts after the tirft ſhock, 'for Hiftory tells us, 
that many times by the exhortation and ary of their Officers , the Souldiers 
which were fying, were and rallyed, and diſpoſed immediately into new Orders, 
Which could not be, where the Officers could not have been heard: 
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CHAP. L 


The conſiderations and ſubtleties to be wſed in the drawing up 
an Army to fight. 


Luigi. Ecing the Vidory has been ſo honourably obtained undex my ConduR, 1 
think it diſcretion to tempt fortune no farther, knowing how much ſhe is 
variable, and inconſtant, Wherefore my deſire is to relign my Authority, 
and that Zanobi may take it upon him according the Order propoſed of trans- 

ferring it to the youngeſt : and I know he will not refuſe that honour, (or rather trouble) 

both in complacency to me, and as being naturally the more couragious of the two z for he 
fears not to engage in theſe kind of conflicts, though there be as much likelyhood of his 
miſcarriage as conqueſt. 

Zanobi. 1 ſhall refuſe no Office into which you ſhall put me, though I muſt needs ſay, 
I could more willingly have been an auditor 3 for your ſcruples and demands have hitherto 
given me more ſatisfaction, .than any thing I could have obje&ed my ſelf. But I think, 
Seignor Fabritio , it would be better if you proceed (provided your paticnce will ſerve, 
and that we do not tire you with our Ceremonies). 

Fabritio. You rather oblige me- Sir, for this varicty of Interrogators, gives me to 
underſtand the vanity of your judgments and appetites. But is there any thing behind 
that you would have added to what has been fpoken before ? 

Zanobi, There are two things of which 1 would willingly be ſatisfied before we paſs 
any farther. One is, whether you have any other way of drawing up an Army : The 
other is, what refleQions or conliderations a General is to have, before he comes to a Bat- 
tcl; and when any accident interyenes, how it is to be avoided. 

Fabr. I ſhall endeavour to fatishie you, but not by anſwering diſtintly to your demands 3 
for whil{tI anſwer to one, it happens many times that I ſcem to anſwer to the other 3 I 
have told you how I would have my Army drawn up, that according to that model , any 
other figure may be taken, as the number of the Enemy, and the nature of your 
does require 3 for in that caſe, one is toaR according to the condition both of the one and 
the other. 

But take notice of this, That there is no way more dangerous, than to extend the front 
of your Army too much, unleſs it be very pumerous and ſtrong : Otherwiſe you are. to 
draw it up cloſe and thick, rather than wide and thin, For when your Forces are few in 
reſpe& of the Enemy, you muſt look out for other remedies, .as by. drawing your Army 
up, ſo as it may be fortitied by ſome River, or Fen, that may ſecure you behind 3 'or forti- 
hed in the flanks by ſome ditch or entrenchment, as Ceſar's was in France ; and this ought ' 
to bea general rule to you, that you extend or contract your front according both to your 
own number, and the number of your Enemy. If the Enemy be not ſo numerous, and 
your meg as well diſciplin'd as they, you are to make choice of an open place, where you 
may not only encompaſs the Enemy, but diſtend your own ranks; For in ſtraight and 
narrow places, not being able to make uſe of your orders, you cannot make uſe of your 
advantage. For this reaſon the Komans did moſt commonly make choice of and 
cleer places, and avoided ſuch as were difficult and cloſe. But if your Army be or 
your men inexperienced, you muſt do quite contrary (as I faid betore)) and muſt hnd out 
ſome place where your few men may defend themſclves, or where their inexperience may 
do you no hurt : In that cafe you are to chooſe ſome hill or eminence from whence you 
may come down upon the Enemy with more force 3 yet muſt you have this caution not to 
draw upyour Arny upon any Strand or Sea-coaft, nor under the command of any hill , 

of 
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of which the Enemy may poſſeſs himſelf, becauſe you will be expoſed thereby to the Ene.. 
mics Cannon without remedy, and beunable to do them miſchief with any convenience. 
In the drawing upan Army for Battel; great regard is likewiſe to be had to the fin an 
the wind, that neither the one nor the other be in your face, for they are great impedi- 
ments to your ſight, one with its beams, andthe other by raiſing the duſt, and carrying 
the powder into your eyes 3 beſides, the wind being contrary, is a great diſadvantage in 
rendring the blows which they give the Enemy more languid and weak; and 3s to the 
Sun, you muſt not only take care that it be not in your face, nor does you no prejudice ini 
che beginning of the fight, but that it does you — when OP : wherefore the 
beſt way is you draw up your” men, to haveit it poſſible on their backs, that many 
hours may paſs before it can come about into their faces. 

Hanibal knew this advantage very well, and made uſe of it in the Battel of Cann, and 
Morixs did the ſame againſt the Cimbrians. If you be weaker in Horſe, it is your beſt 
way to draw up 45 bo tle nts bates and ſuch other impediments, 45 in our 
times the Spanrards did when they beatthe French in the Kingdom of Naples near Cirig- 
wuola, And it has been many times ſeen that the fame Soldiers which have been worſted 
and baffled before 3 by only changing their order, and ſhifting their ground, haverecoyered 
the Victory Thus it was with the Carthaginians, who having been many tires worſted 
by Marews Regulus, were afterwards Victorious by the of Xantippus the ' Lacede- 
monian, who cauſed them to come down into the plain, where they might hve room for 
their Horſe, and their Elephants, and by fo doing they were too hard for the Ramaxy. 

According to the practice of the Ancients, 1 have obſerved, That all great Generals 
when they haye known which quarter of the Enemy was the fixongeſt , and where they 
have: fortified moſt ; they havenot oppoſed-the firongeſt part of their Army agaitift ic ;- 
but have choſe rather to confront'it with'the weakeſt of their divifions, and ' with their 
ſtrongeſt attack the weakeſt of 'the Enemies. ' When afterwards they came to engage, 
they commanded the ſtrongeſt of their Squadrons that they ſhould” not only and firm, 
and receive the charge without making any advarice', whilſt the weaker 'parts had orders 
eoſuffer themſelves to be overcome, and by giving ground y, to fall behind che 
rear of the Army. This Artifice procures two'great tothe Enemy. ' The firſt 
js, that the ſtrongeſt part of his Army is environ'd infenſibly; the other is, that i 
their Victory certain by the retreat of their Eriemy, they fall frequeritly into diforder,whi 
many times robs them of that Victory of which they thought themſelves ſo certain. Cor- 
welins Scipio being, in Spain againſt the Carthaginians , under the command of Afdrubal ; 
and knowing that Aſdrubal underſtood very well that in the up his Army, he 
put the Roman Legions ( which were the ſtrength and flower of his Army) in the- 
midſt, and that Aſdrwbal in bility would do the like. When they came afterwards 
to fight, he changed hjs order, put his Legions in the Wings, and his light arm'd men in 
the body 3 when the Battel was joyned, he commanded his Body to flacken their march 
on a ſudden, and the Wings to donble their pacez ſo that only the Wings on both ſides 
engaged, and the Bodies on both ſides being ata diſtance one fromthe other, came not up 
to one another, and the irongeſt part of Scipio's Army, highting hetter than the weakeſt 
of Aſdrubals, he overcame them. In thoſe days that firatagem was well enough 3 but 
in oar days by reaſon of our Artillery, it is unpraQicable 3 tor the ſpace which would be 
left betwixt the two Bodies would gp (ren to the Artillery to play, which as we 
faid before, would be very dangerous : So then that way is to be laid aſide 3 and the way 
which I recommended before is to be uſed, which is to charge with your whole Army, 
and let your werkeſt Squadrons retire. When a General finds his Army fironger than his 
Enemies, if he would encompals it inſenſibly, and that the Enemy may not prevent him, 
let him draw up his Army to an equal front with the adverſary : afterwards in the heat of 
the tight let him order them by little and little to retire in the front, and let the Wings ad- 
oo as gradually, and it will always happen that the Enemy ſhall be encompaſſed 

is aware. | 

When a General would fight, and be ſure not to be routed, let him draw up his Army 
near ſome place of retreat or ſecurity, as either Fens, Mountains, or ſome firong incxpug- 
nable Town ; for in that caſe he may purſue the Enemy, but the Enemy cannot purſue 
him. Hanibal made uſe of this cunning when his fortune began to decline, and he began 
to apprehend the Condu@t of Marcellus. Some Generals to diſturb the orders of the Ene- 
my, have commanded their light armed men to begin the Battel, and when it is once 


.joyned, to retire among the ranks. When afterwards it grows hotter, and both fides are 


thorowly engaged, they have had urders to draw forth out of the flanks of the ng 


having flanked the Enemy unexpectedly, they have diſordered and broke him» any 
one 
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one finds himſelf weaker in Horſe, beſides the ways propoſed before, he may place a Bat- 
talia of Pikes behind them , and draw them up in ſuch manner , that in the heat of the 
Battel they may open, and give way for the Pikes to paſs thorow them, and by ſo doing, 
he ſhall be ſure to prevail. Several have accuſtomed their light armed men to tight among 
their Horſe, and they have been found to give the Horſe very aſſiſtance. 

Of all thoſe who are famous for drawing up Battels, Hanibal and Scipio are the moſt 
renowned -for the great skill that both of them expreſſed in their conflict in Africa 3 bur 
becauſe Hanibal's Army was compoſed of Carthaginians, and Auxiliarics of ſeveral Na- 
tions, he placed 80 Elephants in his front 3 behind them he placed his Auxiliaries, next 
them his Carthaginians, and laſt of all his Itelians, in whom he could not ſafely conhide : 
and the reaſon why he ordered them ſo, was becauſe the Auxiliaries having the Enemy in 
their faces, and tinding themſelves cloſed up with Carthaginians at their backs, ſhould not 
think of flying, but being under a neceſſity to fight, he id hope they might cither over- 
come, or ſo harraſs the Enemy, that when he came up with. his freſh men, he might the 
more ealily overthrow them. Againſt this order Scipte placed his Haftats, Frincipes, and 
_ in his accuſtomed manner, ſo as upon occahion they might be received one into 
the other. 

The front of his Army he made up with great ſpaces, but that it might appear cloſe and 
united to the Enemy, he filled hm with his Velites , with order that as ſoon as the 
Elephants came upon them, they ſhould retire, and entring among the Legions by the 
ordinary ſpaces, leave a way open for the Elephants to paſs, by which nicans the fury and 
execution of the Elephants being evaded, they came preſently to handy-blows, and the 
Carthaginians were overcome. 

Zanobi. In your deſcription of the fight, you have cauſed me to remember how Sei- 
pio in the engagement cauſed not his Haſtati to retire into the ranks of the Principe, but 
divided them, and cauſed them to retire into the Wings of the Army to give place to the 
Principes when they were to advance againſt the Enemy : I w know therefore for 
what rcaſon he differed from the ordinary cuſtom. 

Fabritio. I will tell you; Hanibal had placed the ſtrength of his Army in the ſecond 
divilion 3 ſo that Scipio to oppoſe them with equal courage, united the Principes and the 


Triarii together , infomuch as the intervals of the Principes being filled up by the 

Triarii, there was no ſpaces left for the reception of the Haftati > wherefore he cauſed 

the Haſtati to _ to the right and left, and fall in with the Wings of the Army. 
crve 


But you muſt obſerve that this way of dividing the firſt Squadron, is not to be uſed bur 
when the other is Superior; for then you may do it conveniently, as Scipio did 3 but 
inferiour or under any repulſe, it is not to be done without manifeſt danger , and there- 
fore it is neceſſary that you have ſpaces behind in your other Squadrons that may be rea- 
dy to receive you. 

But to return to our diſcourſe. The ancient Afiens among other contrivances to miſ- 
chief their Enemy, made uſe of certain Chariots with Sythes faſtned to the Sides of them, 
which ſerved not only to open the Squadrons of the Enemy with their force , but to cut 
and kill them with their Sythes. Againſt theſe Chariots, they had three ways to defend 
themſelves ; cither by the cloſeneſs ot their ranks, or by receiving them into their ranks 
(as they did the Elephants) or by ſome other vigorous refiſtance , as Sills the Roman did 
againſt Archelaws, who had ſtore of thoſe Chariots to repel them Sills cauſed ſeveral 
{takesto be pitched into the ground before his firſt Squadron, which putting a ſtop to the 
carreer of the ſaid Chariots, prevented the execution which they would otherwiſe have 
done. And it isobſervable the new method that Sills uſed in ranging his Army for 
placing his Velites and light Horſe behind 3 and all his compleat arm'd Soldiers before, he 
left intervals ſufficient to reccive them which were behind when they had occation to march 
up 3 fo that the tight being begun, by the aſſiſtance of the Horſe (who had room to pals 
thorow the firſt Squadron to the charge) he obtained the Victory. 
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CHAP. IL 
The arts which are to be uſed during the Fight. 


Fabr. TL diſturb the Army of the enemy when the Battel is joyned, it is neceſſary to 

invent ſome way or other to affright them, either by ſpreading a report of ſup- 
plies that are hard by, or counterfeiting ſome repreſentation of them that may diſmay the 
enemy, and facilitate their defeat. 

Minutins Ruffus, and Acillus Glabrio two of the Roman Conſuls were skilful in this 
art. Caius Swlpitixs cauſed all the boys and refuſe of his Army to mount upon mules and 
other beaſts that were unſerviceable in hight, and placed them at a diftance upon a hill, and 
drawn up in ſuch order that they appeared like a compleat body of horſe, when he was en- 
gaged with the French, and the enemies apprehenſion of that body got Szlpitizs the Vi- 
Gtory. Marixs made uſe of the fame ftratagem when he fought againſt the Germans: if 
then theſe falſe alarms and repreſentations are of ſuch uſe and advantage in time of Bat- 
tel, true ones mult needs be more efficacious, eſpecially if they fall upon the enemies flank 
or rear whilſt the battel is joyned : which indeed is not caſy to be done, unleſs the nature 
of the Country contributes 3 for if it be open and plain, you cannot conceal any part of 
your Forces, as is neceſſary to be done in thoſe caſes but in woody or mountainous Coun- 
tries you may conceal ſorne of your Troops in ſuch manner as they may fall ſuddenly and 
unexpectedly upon the enemy, which will give you a certain Victory. It is many times 
of great importance to ſpread a rumour abroad during the Fight, that the enemies Gene- 
ral is flain, or that he is beaten in another part of the Army, which (as the other) has many 
times been the cauſe of a Victory. The enemies' horſe are often diſordered by the repre- 
ſentation of ſtrange figures, or the making of ſome unuſual noiſe, as Craſws did, who op- 
poled camels againſt horſe 3 and Pyrrbus when he confronted their Cavalry with his Ele- 
phants the ſtrangeneſs of which ſight affrighted them fo, that nothing was ſtrong enou 
to keep them from diſorder. In our days the Turk defeated the Sopbi of Perſia, and 
Soldan of Syria only with the noiſe of his Guns, which being unuſual to their horſe, dif- 
ordered them in fuch manner, that the Turk got the Victory without any great trouble. 
The Spaniards to diſftrat the Army of Amilcear, placed in the front of their Army certain 
Chariots filled with flax, and drawn by oxen, to which flax (when the enemy came up to 
charge) they put fire, and the oxen running from the fire, ruſh'd furiouſly into the Army 
of Amilcar, and put it to the rout. It is an unuſual practice (as we have ſaid before) to 
ſurprize and diſturb the enemy with ambuſcades where the Country is convenient : but 
where it is open and large, many have made great holes in the ground, and covered them 
with ſtraw and earth lightly, leaving certain ſpaces folid and firm for their own retreat 3 
over which having retired cunning]y in the heat of the fight, the enemy purſuing, has fallen 
in, and been ruined. If during the tight any ill accident happens that may diſcourage 
your Souldiers, 'tis prudence to difſemble it, and turn it to advantage, as Taller Hoftilius 
did, and Lwcixs Scills who obſerving in the heat of the Battel a party of his Troops go 
over to the enemy, to the great diſheartening of the reſt, cauſed it to be publiſhed quite 
thorow his Army that it was done by his order, which not only diſpelled the apprehenlion 
that was among them, but encouraged them in ſuch manner that it got him the Vidory. 
Sills having commanded out a party upon ſome enterprize, and all ot them being killed in 
fight of his Army, that the reſt might not be terrified, told them he ſent them on purpoſe; 
becauſe he had found them unfaithtul. Sertorixs tighting a battel in Spain, flew one of his 
own men, who brought him news that one of his great Officers was killed, and the rea- 

, fon was, leſt telling it to the reſt, it might polhbly have diſcouraged therm. It is no caſy 
matter to detain an Army, (if it be once tottering and inclining to run) and to bring it to 
fight again : but you mult conlider it with this diſtinRion, either it is wholly diſordered, 
and then it is impoſſible to recover it 3 or elſe it is diſordered but in part, and there'is ſome 
remedy. Many of the Roman Generals have ſiop'd the flight of their Armies by putting 


themſclves at the head of them, and as it were upbraiding them by their cowardize. Lacius 


Silla ſecing part of his Troops routed, and purſucd by the forces of Mithridater, rode 

to the of them with his fword in his hand, and cryed eas 

you where you bave left your General, tell bim you left bim fighting in Boctia. Attilins the 

Conſul oppoſed thoſe who fought bravely againit choſe who ran away telling them that it 

they did not face abour, they thould be killed by their friends as well as their cnemies. Philip 

King of Macedon underſtanding that his Souldiers were ar Sythians, Rong ts; 
rr - 
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hind his Army certain of the faithfulleſt of his horſe, with commiſhon to kill any man that 
fed; fo that his men chooling to die rather fighting than flying, overcame their adverſa- 
ties. Several of the Roman Generals have wreſted an Enlign out of the hands of their 
Souldiers, and throwing it among the enemy, promiſed a reward to him who ſhould reco- 
ver it 3 and this they did not ſo much to hinder the flight of their own men,as to give them 
occalion of doing ſome greater exploit upon the enemy. 


CHAP. IL 


Stratagems after the Fight. 


Fabr. | Do not think it impertinent to add to this diſcourſe ſuch things as happen after 

the Fight, eſpecially ſeeing they are but ſhort, and not to be omitted becauſe they 
are conformable to the matter which we have in hand. Burt fince one of theſe two things 
muſt happen, either that we gain the Victory, or loſe itz I ſay, that when we gain it, we 
are to purſue it with the greateſt diligence we can, and rather imitate Ceſar in this caſe 
than Hanibal, who for not following his Victory, and puſhing it on after he had defeated 
the Romans at Cannas, loſt the whole Empire of the Romans, . which fortune had almoſt 
thruſt into his hands. Ceſar on the other tide never reſted after a Victory, but followed 
the enemy with greater fury than he attacked them at firſt. But when the day is loſt, a 
wiſe General is to conſider the beſt that he can make of it, eſpecially if there be any thing 
of his Army remaining, 

The advantage that may ariſe, is from the inadvertency of the enemy, who many times 
tranſported with his ſacceſs, grows negligent and remiſs, and gives opportunity to the 
enemy to revenge himſelf, as Martixs the Roman did upon the Carthaginian Army, who 
having ſlain the two Scipio's, and routed their forces, not valuing thoſe which remained, 
were fuddenly affaulted and broken 3 for it is frequently ſeen, nothing is perpetrable (o 
ealily, as what the enemy fancies you can never attempz for commonly men ſuffer moſt, 
where they are moſt ſecure. A General therefore, when he cannot carry the Victory, is to 
endeavour with all poſfible induſtry that his loſs may be as little as may be and to do 
this, it is neceſſary to order things fo that the enemy may not calily purſue, or be in a ca« 
pacity to retard you. 

As to the way of hindering the purſuit of the Conqueror 3 ſeveral Generals, as ſoon as 
they found their condition, and that it was not poſſible to continue the Fight, have order- 
ed their inferior Commanders to ſeparate, and fly in ſeveral partics, and meet again at a 
place which he aſſigned 3 and the enemy pot daring to divide his Army for tear of a de- 
fign, has let all, or the greateſt part of the conquered eſcape. Others have thrown the beſt 
ot their goods in the way, that the enemy following might be delayed by the prize, and 
ſuffer them to get off, Titus Dimixs uſed no ſmall art to conceal the loſs which he had 
ſuſtained in the fight 3 for having endured the brunt of the Bartel from morning till 
night with the loſs of many of his men 3 when night came, he cauſed moſt of them to be 
buricd privately : the next morning the enemy finding ſo many of their own men dead, 
and ſo tew of the Romans, conc themſelves beaten, and fled. And now I ſuppoſe 
(though confuſedly) I have in ſome meaſure ſatisfied your demands. 


CHAP.TIV, 
Two other ways of ranging an Army to fight. 


F abr. Is true, as to the form and model of drawing up an Army to fight, it remains 
that I let you know that ſometimes ſome Generals have drawn them up in the 

hgure of. a wedge pointing in the front, ſuppoſing it the propereſt way to pierce, and make 
an impie{fion upon the enemy. In oppotition to this, the way was for the adverſary to 
draw up in the tigure of a pair of ſhears, which being opened, were to reccive the point of che 
wedge, encloſe it, and charge it on all fides. And about this, let me recommend to you 
this General rule, that the beſt remedy to be uſed againſt the deſign of an enemy, is to do 
that bravely of your ſelf, to which you perceive he would endeavour to force you : for do- 
ing it_voluntarily you do it orderly, and to your own profit and advantage 3 T__ 
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if you do it by conſtraint, you do it to your ruine. I will not repeat any thing that I have 
ſaid before, to contirm my diſcourſe... But this is moſt certain, if your adverſary thinks to 
open, and as it were cleave your Army with his wedge, if you keep your Army open in the 
figure of = ſhears, and receive them in the middle, you cut them to pieces, and they can 
do you no hurt. 

Honibal laced his Elephants in the front of his Army, thinking thereby to have pierced 
ebe Arwy of Scipio with more caſe but Scipio ing his men'in the form of a pair of 
ſhears, and receiving him in an poſture, gain'd the Victory, and Hanibal was loſt; 

Ardrubal placed the beſt and of his men-in the front of his Army to make 
the better charge upon the enemy 3 Scrpio commanding his middle men in the front to re- 
creat inſenſibly, and give place, was fo cunningly obeyed, that the enemy was drawn in, 
and defeated : ſo that you ſee thoſe deſigns are many times the occaſion of his Victory 


againſt whom they are deſigned. 


| — 


CHAP. V. 
Of the conſtraint and advantage a man may have to fight: 


Fabr. F* my memory does not fail, it remains yet that I ſay ſomething touching the things 
© IJ. whicha wiſe General is to conlider before he comes toan engagement. And the 
firſt thing I ſhall Gy upon this ſubje& is, that a General is never to come to a Field-fghe 
unleſs he be conſtrained, or has ſome more than ordinary advantage. His advantage may 
lye in the nature of the Place, in the diſcipline of his Army, or the number or excellence 
of his Men. And his neceſfity conſiſts in finding his condition ſuch, that without fighting 
he muſt be certainly deſtroyed : as where money is wanting, where victuals are defective, 
and where the enemy is in expeQation of ſupplics: in theſe caſes a'General is always to 
venture, though he hghts upon diſadvantage 3 for *tis better ngnting where fortune may 
favour you, than not to try her at all, and be certaibly ruined 3 'arid* in this cafe it would 
be as great a fault in a General not to fight, as it would be if he had an opportunity of de- 
eating his adverſary, and was either too ignorant-to know it, ox too cowardly or delatory 
to make uſe of it. The advantages which occur in the conduct of war do many times 
proceed from the enemy, and ſomtimes from your own prudence. Many have been ſur- 
prized and routed in their paſſage over Rivers, by the dexterity of the enemy, who having 
torborn them till half of them were over, have fallen ſuddenly;upon them, and-put them 
to the rout, as Ceſar ſerved the Swizzers when he cur off a fourth part of their Army, by 
reaſon that they were ſeparated by a River. Sometimes it —_— that your enemy is 
tired, and weary, having followed you with too much haſte ,and inconſideration z and in 
that caſe finding your own Army vigorous and ſtrong, you are riot to loſe yout opportu- 
nity, Belides, it your enemy preſets you Battel in the morning betimes, you'are not im- 
mediately to draw out. your Army and tight him, but.are rather'to protraCt and ſpm out 
the time for ſome hours, ( ſill offering and pretending to come forth) that their" impatience 
of, delay, or ſtanding ſo long to their arms, may rebate the fury with which they cames and 
as ſoon as you tind \ Jak cool, and off of their firſt ardor, then, you may come torth, and 
charge them as ſmartly as you can. Scipio and Mereſhes made uſe'of this way in Spain, the 
one againſt Aſdrubal; the other a Sertorizs, If the erietny has leſſened his power 
by dividing his Army, (as Scipio did in Spain ) or by any other occaion, then alſo'a good 
General may try his fortune with credit. * Ky ks | 
The greateſt part: of the gravelt Generals have choſen rather to receive than give the 
dhiddhs Docanie the fury of an enemy is. calily ſuſtained by thoſe'who and firnrand cloſe 
In thcir ſfation 3 and being once check'd, it tutns into cowardize. Fabixy being fent againſt 
oe Samniter and the Ganls, Om their fury Py. vlewe uy renee an ae ett 
t he conquered them both, but Decixr his Colleague not ing his example, mif- 
carried, and was flain» Some who have beeri felled too rauch'of courage of their 
enemy, have choſe co begin the Fight in the att =rgs Av to ight, that their Army being 
worlicd, might get off, or defend therniſelves by the benetit of the darkneſs Others un= 
derſtanding the ſuperſtition of the enemy, and rhat ott certain days'they devote themſelves 
wholly to Religion, and will not endeavour to tight, have choſen that cime to attack them, 
and have carricd the Victory. Ceſar made uſe of this way againſt Arioiſtus in France, 
and Veſpatian did the ſame in Syria againſt the Fews, who upon their Sabbath would not ſo 
much as defend themſelves againſt the Komans, K Im 
rr 2 s 
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CHAP, VL 
DireFions for a General. 


Fab. _— is ing of more importance to the General of an Army, than to have 

about him that arc faithful, experienced in war, and prudent in counſel, 
with whom he may conſtantly adviſe, and confer bath about his own men, and the enemy 
as which is the moſt numerous, which the beſt arm'd, which the beſt mounted, which the 
beſt exerciſed, which the molt paticnt of hbour and diſtreſs > and whether the horſe or the 
foot are to be relied upon moſt. 

The next thing to be conſidered is the place where he is, whether it be more advanta- 
gious for the enemy than for him 3 which is moſt eaſily ſupplyed with proviſions ; whether 
it be beſt to fight preſently, or protractz and what he may gain or ſuffer thereby : for many 
times the Souldiers diſguſted at the tediouſnels of the war, grow lazy and remiſs, and 
coming at length to be weary, they cither grow mutinous, or run away. But above all 
things, I would adviſe a General to inform himſelf of the nature and qualification of his 
adverſary the enemies General, whether he be raſh, or wary, and what counſel he has about 
him. The next thing he is to conſider is, whether he can conhide in his Auxilliaries or 
not : and be ſure never to bring his Army to a Battel, if he finds them under any appre- 
henſion, or with the leaſt diſtruſt of the Victory 3 for the greateſt ſign of miſcarriage, is 
deſpair, and when they think it impoſſible to prevail. In this caſe therefore you' are to 
avoid fighting ok following the example of Fabins Maximus, (who encamped his 
Army in places of ſuch advantage, that Hanibal durſt not attack him) or elſe if you ſuſpe&t 
the enemy will venture upon you in your entrenchments, and that you ſhall not be able to 
defend them, your beſt way will be to remove, divide your Army, and diſpoſe them in 
parties into ſeveral Towns, that the tedioulneſs of a ſiege, and length of time, which will 
be required, may diſcourage the enemy. 

Zanobi. 1s there no other way of avoiding a Battel, but to divide your Troops, and to 
diſpoſe them into ſeveral Towns ? 


©. 


CH AP. VII 


ln Ah at 


Which way a Battel is to be avoided, though preſſed never ſo earneitly by 
= the enemy. 


Fabr. Þ F Lbe not miſtaken I have diſcourſed to ſome of you before, how he that is in the 

; & held cannot avoid fighting when preſſed by an enemy who will tight upon any 
terms and that the beſt way he can take, is to keep himſelf 'at fifty miles diftance, that he 
may kave.time © remove when he hears of his advance. Fabixs Maximus did not refuſe 
hghting with Haxibal, but would fight at his own time, and advantage; and Hanibal was 
too wile to attack him, wherc he was ſure he could do no good 3 for had he believed he 
could have conquered him, Fabixs would. have been conſtrained to have fought him, or fled. 
Philip King of Macedon, Father of Perſexs, being at war with the. Romans, poſted his 
Army upon.an vigh mountain, that he might not be compelled to fight 3 but the Romans 
aaulted, and detcated him. Cingentorix General of the Gawls to avoid fighting with 
Ceſar who had paſſed a river contrary to his expeRation, quitted rhe Country, and maxch'd 
away with. .his Axmy. The Venetians in our times, it they ha had no mind to have 
tought the French King, they ſhould nor. baye ſtaid till his Army had paſſed the Adds, but 
have xemoved farther off, as Cingentorix did before them 3 but they ſtaid fo long that th 
had time neither to draw up handſomely to tight, nor to,make their retreat 3 for the French 
were ſq near before the Venctians di the French fell upon them, and put them 
to the rout;- So then by whae I have ſaid, it is manifeſt that a Batte! cannot be avoided, 
when the enemy preſles it upon any diſadyancage 3. and let not any body tell me of Fabias, 
for Haxibal retulcd to tight-in that caſe as much as he. p 


CHAP. 
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CH AP; VL 


How Soldiers are to be encouraged to fiebt; and how they are to be cooled and 
aſſwaged when their conrage is too high. 


Fabr. I7 many times happens that yoar Souldiers are impatient to be fighting, but if you 

do not find it convenient in reſpe&t of the number of your Army, the diſadvan- 
tage of che place, or ſome other conſideration, you would do well to turn them from that 
inclination. It happens again that neceſſity or occation conſtrains you to fight when your 
Souldiers are diffident or averſe : -in one caſe it is neceſſary that you affright them, in the 
other, that you excite them , In the firſt caſe, when remonſtrances and exhortations will 
do no good, the beſt way is to ſuffer ſome of them to be cut off by the enemy, that thoſe 
who have fought, and thoſe who have not, may bclieve you another time. What Fabius 
Maximus did by accident, may be done on purpoſe, and by art... . You know the Arrty of 
Fabins was very herce to be hghting with Hanibal, and his Maſtcr of the Horſe was of the 
ſame mind with the Army: Fabins was of another opinion, and t t it better to pro- 
tra; and thjs diverſity of opinions occaſioned the dividing of the, Army : Fabims kept 
his divi n in his tre the Maſtgr of the Horſe went out, fought, was worlted, and had 
certainly been cut off, had not Fabins xclieved him 3 by which example the Maſter of the 
Horſe, and the whole Army were,convinced that their wiſeſt way was to have obeyed the 
orders of Fabiw. As to the other. point ot anknaging. your Souldiers; and railing their 


courages to a pitch, it. good to incenſe them hy polled] k them. of the contumacy and 


infolence of the enemy : by pretending intelligence among and- that you' have cor- 
rupted a conſiderable party 3 by poſting your Azndy fo near them, that they may ſee one 


another, and skirmiſh, with them ſlightly every day, (tor things. which are done daily, we 
eaſily deſpiſe) by counterfeiting your ſelf angry, and in a ſolemn and grave oration repre- 
hending and upbraiding.their backwardnefs, and telling them, that if they leave you, you 
will charge the enemy alone. But to make your Souldiers bold and couragious, you are 
by no means to permit any of them to ſend any thing, to their own houſes (or to depoſit 
it any where clſc) till the war be done, that they may know that. though in running home 
they-may fave their lives, yet it muſt þe with the Ipſs of their prize 3 the love of which 
rcaders people commonly as yaliagt as the love of their lives. | 

 Zanobi. You ſay that Souldiers may be encouraged, and diſpoſed to hight, by a ſpeech or 
oration; do you intend it ſhould be Liivered to the whole Army, or only to the Officers ? 


oy | 
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CHAP. IX 
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AGeneral onght to be 5kilful and eloquent to perſwade or diſſwade as he 


ſees occaſion. 


Fabr. JT is an caſy matter to perſwade or diſſwade any thing with a ſmall number of per- 

| ſons, becauſe if words will not do, you have force and authority to back them : 
but the dithculty is tro-remove an opinion out of the heads of the multitude when it is con- 
trary to your own judgment, or the intereſt of the publick ; for there you can uſe nothing 
but words, which muſt be heard and underſtood by every body, if you would have every 
body convinced. For this reaſon it is requiſite an excellent General ſhould be a good 
Orator, to inflame or aſſwage the courage of his Souldiers as he has occaſion 3 for unleſs 
they can tell how to ſpeak to a whole Army, there is little good to be expected 3 and yet 
in our times this way of haranguing them is quite laid atide. Look over the Life of 
Alexahder the Great, and ſee how often he was put to it to ſpeak in publick to his Army 3 
and had he n6t done it, he would never have been able to have conducted it (when laden 
with ſo much riches and prey) thorow the deſarts of Arabia, and in India, where it en- 
dured ſo much miſery and diltreſs 3 for there is ſcarce a day but ſomething or other hap- 
pens that cauſes confuſion and ruine to an Army where the General is cither ignorant or 
careleſs of ſpeaking to them. The way of making ſpeeches to them takes away their fear, 
quickens their courage, augments their confidence, diſcovers their cheats, ſecures their re- 
wards, remonſtrates their dangers, and the ways to avoid them. 1n ſhort, by thoſe kind 


of Orations a General reprehends, entrcats, threatens, encourages, commends, my 
| an 


£- — — 
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— _ 
and does every thing that may cither enhance, or depreſs the paſſions of - his men; where- 
fore that Prince, or that Common-wealth that ſhould delign to eſtabliſh a new Milicia, and 
give it a reputation, is to accuſtome his Souldiers to the harangues of their chicf Officers, 
and to chuſe ſuch Officers as know how to accoſt them. 


CHAP. &X. 


Certain conſiderations which encourage Souldiers, and make them as 
virtuous as valiant. 


F — worſhip which the ancients paid to their Gods (though they were falſe) 

Religion, and the oath which was taken before they were liſted in the Army, 
was in thoſe days ſufficient to keep their Souldiers to their duty; for upon miſdemea- 
nor they were threatned not only with ſuch puniſhments as they were to from their 
' Officers, but ſuch as could be inflifted (as they thought) by nothing but their Gods 3 which 
opinion being tempered with other religious ceremonies and fuperſtitions, made all enter- 
prizes caly to the Generals of thoſe times, and would do fo fill, were we as careful and ob- 
ſervant of our Religion as they were of theirs. Sertorins knew how to make his advantage 
that way, pretending conference with a white Hart, which (as he gave out among his Soul- 
diers) came from Heaven to aſſure him of Victory. Silla to make his —_ the more 
credible, pretended to diſcourſe with an Image that he had taken out of the Temple of 


Apollo, which direQed him how he was to ſteer. Others have pretended dreams and vi- 
fions that have commanded them to fight: in the days of our Fathers, Charles the Seventh 
of France during his wars with the Engliſh , pretended to be adviſed by a maid that was 
ſent from Heaven to give him inſtructions, which maid was called the Pucelle POrleans, 
and gained him many 'a Victory. There are other ways of making an enemy contemp- 
tible ; Ageſilaw the Spertan having taken ſeveral Perfiznr, ftrip'd them naked, and ſhew'd 


them to his men, to the end that ſeeing the delicacy and tenderneſs of their contexture, 
they might have leſs occaſion to fear them. Some have by defign brought their men into 
extremity, that they might'be neceſſitated to fight, as having taken from them all hopes of 
preſervation, but in Victory which indeed is the fureſt and beſt way to make your Soul- 
dicrs tight, and to infuſe courage into them, and then this courage and obſtinacy is "wghly 
— by their confidence in their General, and their love to their Country. Their 
love to their Country is natural 4 their confidence in their Captain is more from his- expe- 
rience and condu, than from any thing elſe. There may be many other obligations, 
none ſo ſtrong as that which binds you cither to conquer, or dyc. 
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: CHAP, L 


How the Romans marched in an Enemies Countty, and in what 
manner they are to be imitated. 


Fabr. Have ſhown you how an Army is drawn up and marſhalled in otder to a Battel; 
I have told you how an Enemy is overcome, and ſeveral circumſtances which 
occur therein. So that it is time now to inform you how an Army is to be 
ordered, which has not an Enemy in view, but is in continual probability of 

an afſaule : This may happen when an Army marches in an Enemies Country, or at leaft a 

Country that is ſuſpe&ted. And firſt you muſt underſtand the Roman Armies had always 

ſome Troops of Horſe which were ſcouting abroad in order to the diſcovery of the Roade; 

After which followed the right Wing, and after them the Carriages which belonged to 

that Squadron : Then tollowed a Legion, and after them their Carriages. Then another 

Legion and their Carriages 3 and after them the left Wing, and the remainder of the Ca» 

valry after them. This in ſhort was the manner in which the Romans marched moſt 

commonly; and if it hapned in their march that their Army was aſſaulted either in the 
front or the rear, they cauſed all their Carriages to withdraw to the right wing or the lefe, 
as they found it convenient, and moſt agreeable with the nature of the place 3 and then 
when they were clearcd of their Baggage,and difincumber'd,all of them unanimouſly make 
head againſt the Enemy. It they were aſſaulted in the flank, they drew their Carriages on 
that fide where they were like to be moſt ſafe , and then addreſſed themſelves againſt the 

Enemy. 

This way being, good and well govern'd , ought in'my judgment to be imitated , by 
ſending your light Horſe to ſcout about the Country, and having four Battalions of Foot, 


they are to follow one the other ſucceſhvely, each of thetn with its Carriages in the rear 2 - - 


And becauſe Carriages are of two ſorts, one belonging to particular pertons, and others 
for the common uſe of the Camp, I would divide the publick Carriages into four 

and aſſign one to every Battalion I would likewiſe divide the Artillery, and the followers 
of the Emp into four parts, that each Battalion ſhoald have equal ſhare in their impedi- 
ments and Carriages. But becauſe it happens many times that you march thorow a 
Country not only ſuſpeFed, but ſo openly your Enemy, that you expe& every hour to be 
aſſaulted ; it will be neceffary that to ſecure your ſelf you'change the form of your march, 
and put your (elf into ſach a poſture, as that neither the Paiſants , nor the Enemies 
Army may be able to offend you, though they come npon you never ſo ſuddenly. In 
theſe caſes your Generals of old were wont to march ina ſquare order, which they called 
a ſquare 3 not that it was exa&tlyof that figure, but becauſe it was ordered fo, as it was 
able to tight in four places at once, and by that means they were always ready either to 
march or to tight. I ſhall follow this model for ordering my two Battalions which I have 
choſen to that purpoſe in ſtead of a compleat Army: 
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CHAP. IL 
How an Army is to be marſhalled to march in an Enemies Country. 


Fabr. O march (therefore) ſecurely in an Enemies Country, and to be able to make 
T good every part when ſurprized and affaulted by the Enemy , 1 am to reduce 
my Army intoa ſquare according to the model of the ancients 3 I would have a ſquare whoſe 
area, Or vacuity within ſhould conſiſt of 212 yards, in this manner 3 I would firſt place my 
fAanks diſtant one from the other 212 yards; I would have five Battalia's in cach flank 
marching length ways in files, and at three yards diſtance the one Battalia from the other ; 
ſo that each Company taking up forty yards, all of them together (with the ſpaces betwixt 
them) ſhall take up 212 yards. Between the front and the rear of theſe two flanks, I 
would diſpoſe the other ten Companies, in each of them five > ordering them fo that four 
of them ſhould be placed in the front of the right flank , and four in the rear of the left 
flank, leaving a ſpace of four yards betwixt each Company, and of the two Companies 
that are left, I would have one placed at the head of the left flank, and the other in the rear 
of the right. And becauſe the ſpace betwixt one flank and the other conliſts of 212 yards, 
and theſe Battalia's drawn fideways in breadth rather than length, will take up Cinteryals 
and all) 134 yards, there will remain a ſpace of 78 yards betwixt the four Companies in 
the front of the right flank, and the ſame ſpace will be poſſeſſed by the four Companies in 
the rear 3 nor will there be any difference but that one ſpace will be behind towards the 
right wing, and the other before rowards the left.  'In the ſpace of 78 yards before, would 
put my —— Velites in the ſpace behind, my Velites extraordinary , which would not 
2mount to a thouſand for each ſpace. But to contrive it ſo, that the great ſpace within 
ſhould conliſt of 212 yards _ it would be convenient that the tive Companies which 
are placed inthe front, and the five Companics in the rear ſhould take up none of that 
ſpace which belongs to the flanks . it is neceſſary that the tive Companies behind 
ſhould with thcir tront touch the rear of the flanks, and thoſe five Companies in the Van, 
with their rear ſhould touch the front of the flanks 3 ſo that there ſhould remain on each 
ſide of the Army, a diſtance ſufficient to receive another Company. And becauſe there are 
four ſpaces, I would take four —_ of the Pikes extraordinary, and place one in each 
of them, and the two Enſigns which would remain, 1 would place in the midſt of the 
ſpace of my whole Army in a ſquare Battalion 3 at the head of which, the General of the 
Army ſhould ftand with his Officers about him: But becauſe theſe Battalia's thus ordered, 
do march all of them one way at once, but do not ſo when they fight 3 when they are 
drawn up, thoſe tides are to be put intoa fighting poſture, which are not guarded by other 
Battalia's : And therefore it is to be conſidered that the five Battalions in the front are de- 
fended on all ſides, but juſt in the front 3 fo that they are to be drawn up in great order 
with the Pikes before them. The five Companies behind arc guarded on all ſides but be- 
hind, ſo as they are likewiſe to be ordered with Pikes in their rear , as we ſhall ſhow in its 
place. 
The hve Companies in the right flank are guarded onevery fide but only on the right 
flank. The five in the left flank are the ſame, only on the left flank they are open 3 and 
therefore in the managing your Army, you muſt obſerve to place your Pikes ſo as they may 
turn about to that flank which is naked and A_uGE z and your Corporals are to be in the 
front, and in the rear, that (being to tight) the whole Army, every member of it 
may be in their proper places, and the manner of doing it, we have declared before, when 
we diſcourled of putting the Companies in order z I would divide my Artillery, and place 
part of it without my right flank, and the other without my left. My light Horſe I would 
{end before to ſcour the Country 3 my men at ArmsI would diſpoſe part behind my 
wing, and part behind my left, at t forty yards dittance from the Batralia's. And thi 
general rule you are to obſerve by all means in the drawing up your Army, that your Horſe 
are to be placed cather in the rear, or upon the flanks, for to place them before, at the head 
ot the Army, would occaſion one of theſe two things, cither they mult be placed at ſach 
diſtance, that upon a repulſe they may have ſpace and time enough to wheel off without 
falling foul upon the foot ; or elſe draw up the foot with ſuch intervals, that the Horſe nay 
paſs thorow without putting them into diſorder : Certainly no body ought to look upon 


this as thing of ſmall importance z fog mariy have been ruined and routed by,thcix own 
mn, for want of timely conſideration. 


But 
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But to return to our buſineſs, the Carriages, and the people unarmed are placed in the 
void place of the Army, and fo diſpoſed, that there is paſſage left for any topals from one 
part of the Army to another. Theſe Companies (without the Horſe and Artillery) do 
take upa ſpace of 282 yards : And becauſe this ſquare conliſts of two Battalions,it is cunve- 
nient to let you know what part of them makes one Battalion, and what the other. Now 
becauſe Battalions are denominated from their number, and each of them (as. you know) 
conſiſts of ten Battalia's ( or Companies) and a Colonel, I would have the firſt Battalion 
place tive of firſt Companies in the front, the other hve in the left flank, and the Colonel 
in the left angle of the front. The ſecond Battalion ſhould place its hve firſt Battalia's up- 
on the right flank, and the other five in the rear, with the Colonel in the right corner to 
ſecure the rear, and perform the office of him whom the Romans called by the name of 


Tergidutior. 


| ——— 


CHAP. 1IL 


How to put an Ariny \preſenth into order, and draw it up, ſo as if upon a march 
it ſhould be attack'd, it may defend it ſelf on all ſides. 


Fabr. H Aving put your Army into this poſture, you are to cauſe it to march, and in its 
. 4 march obſerve the ſame order, for without doubt it is ſafe enough againſt the 
tumults and incurſions of the Peaſants, againſt which, it is ſufficient if the Colonel com- 
mands out parties of Horſe, or certain Companies of his Velites to repel them. Nor is 
there any danger that thoſe kind of people will ever come to handy ſtrokes with you 3 for 
men without order, are always fearful of men in order, and 'tis the practice of ſuch peo- 
people to alarm you with great ſhouts and crys, but never to come near 3 like little Curs 
that bark at a Maſtiff, but keep far enough off. When Hanidal invaded Traly with fo 
much detriment to the Romans, he paſſed thorow France; was frequently infeſted by the 
Bores, but he valued them not. But it is not ſufficient to have your Army in this order , 
but if you intend to march, you muſt have Pioneers, and ſuch kind of people to plain the 
ways, make your entrenchments, &*-. and theſe Pioneers are to be ſecured by the Horſe 
which you ſend up and down the Country: In this order an Army may march ten miles 2 
day, and be time enough at their journeys end to Sup, and take up their Quarters by day- 
light 3 for many times an Army will march in one day twenty miles. Bur if it happens to 
be attacked by a formed Army, it cannot be ſo fudden, but you will have time to put your 
ſelf intoa poſture of defence, becauſe an orderly Army marches ſlowly, and you will have 
leiſure to draw your ſelt up in Battalia, and put your Army either into the ſame figureas 
I bave preſcribed, or into ſuch another. If you be affaulted in the Van, you have nomore 
to do but to bring your Artillery thither out of the flanks, and bringing your Horſe out of 
the rear into the Vat, to put them into the ſame place and diſtance as have dire&ted. The 
1000 Velites which are betore, may advance, divide themſelves into two partics of hye 
hundred a piece, and enter into their own place betwixt the Horſe and the wings of the 
Army » and then into their places are to ſucceed the two Companies of Pikes extraordinary 
which I placed before in the great vacuity of the Army. The 1000 Velites in the rear are 
to remove from their poſt, and dividing themſelves, repair to the two flanks and fortific 
them, and by the ſpace and chaſm which they leave at their departure , the. Carriages 
may march out, and all thoſe who arc unarmed, and put themſelves behind in the rear: 
The ſpace in the middle being now void, andevery man in his place , the hve Battalia's 
which 1 ordered behind the Army may advance by the void ſpace betwixt the two flanks, 
and march towards thoſe in the Van. Three of them may march up within. 40 yards 
(with equal intcrvals betwixt the one and the other) and the other two may remain behind 
at the ſame diſtance of forty yards. This is a form that may be ordered on a ſudden, and 
has ſome reſemblance with the firſt model of an Army which we recommended betore 
for though it be (ireighter in the front, it is firmer in the flanks, and by conſequence ftron- 
er. Bur becauſe the tive Battalia's in the rear have Pikes with them for the reaſons above- 
id , it is neceflary to cauſe them to advance to fortihe the front of the Army , and there- 
fore cither you mult cauſe your Companies to turn Company by Company as they were 
iblid bodics 3 or clſe paſs them into the front thorow the files of the Bucklers , which way 
isa bcttcr way, and leſs diſorderly, than to cauſe them to wheel in whole Companies like a 
ſolid body : and the ſame thing is to be done with chofe in the rear upon any affault, as I 


have ſhown before. I the Enemy preſents A. -w the rear 3. you have no more to _ 
t 
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but to face about with your whole Army, and immediately the figure, is altercd, the rear 
becomes the front, and the front the rear 3 after which you are to obſerve all the ways of 
fortifying your front, as 1 have directed before. It the enemy appears upon your flank, 

r Army is to face about to that ſide, and do the ſame things to firengthen your tront ; 
fo that your Horſe, your Velites,-your Artillery may be in ſuch places as are convenient for 
the making up that front 3 and if there be any difference in this variation of tronts, it is 
only this, that ſome of thoſe who are to remove, have farther to advance than others. 
Neverthelcfs, in making a front of your right flank, your elites arc to enter into the in- 
tervals betwixt the wings of the Army, and the horſe ſhould approach to the left flank, 
into whoſe place the two Companies of Pikes extraordinary (which were placed in the 
middle) ſhould ſucceed : but the carriages ſhould remove, and the unarm'd people, (by the 
great ſpace and overture that is made) and retire behind the left flank, which is now be- 
come the rear of the whole Army : and the other Velites who were placed in the rear at 
firſt, are not to budge in this caſe, becauſe that place ſhould not remain open, bcing of the 
rear become the fllanks : all other things are to be done as in my hrlt directions for the ma- 
king of a front. 

What is ſaid before of making a front of the right flank, will ſerve for making a fronc 
of the left flank, for the ſame order is to be uſed: it the enemy comes upon you ſo {trong that 
he is able to attack you on both ſides, you muſt fortify the places where you ſuſpect he will 
charge by doubling your ranks from the places where he does not prepare to fall on; by divi- 
ding your Artillery.your Velites,and your Horſc,& diſiributing them equally in both places. 
If he aſſaults you in three or four tides at once, you or he mult be very imprudent z for had 
you been wiſe, you would never have put your {clt into a place where an enemy could have 
come at you on ſo many tides, eſpecially with a form'd and well ordered Army. For to 
ruine you ſecurely, it is neceſſary the enemy be firong enough to attack you on all lides, 
and with as many men in every place almoſt, as in your whole Army : and it you be fo jn- 
diſcreet to march into his Country, or put your {clit into the power of an ehemy whoſe 
men are three times as many, and as well experienced as yours, if you miſcarry, you can 
blame no body but your ſelf : but if misfortune happens not by your fault, but by accidenc 
of war, no body will condemn you, and it will fare with you as it did with Scipio in Spain, 
and Asdrubal in Italy. But if the enemy be not much ſtronger than you, and yet ventures 
to aſſault you in ſeveral places, the raſhneſs will be on his fide, and the ſuccels in all proba- 
bility on yours; for of neceſſity he muſt ſo weaken himſclt, that you may receive him in 
one place, and charge him briskly in another, and then you will calily ruine him. This 
way of ordering an Army again an enemy that is not in fight, but is hourly expected, is 
very neceſſary : and it is very uſctul to accuſtome your iers to cloſe, and change, and 
march in this order, and in their march to ſhew them how to fight according, to my firſt 
front, and then falling into their march again, upon a new alarm in the rear, to turn that 
into a frontz and then each of the flanks, and fo in their firſt poſture again : and theſe ex- 
erciſes are very neceſſary, if you would have your Army ready and well diſciplin'd. For 
which cauſe I would recommend it to all Princes and great Captains to reſtore theſe pra- 
Qices of the ancients z for what is military diſcipline, but to know how t» command and 
execute theſe things well ? what is a well diſciplin'd Army, but an Army train'd up well 
in theſe kind of exerciſes? and he who in our times would but frame his diſcipline to this, 
I am contident could never be worſted. But to continue our diſcourſe 3 it this {quare hgure 
be dithcult, it is not to be laid aſide for that, for that difficulty is necclary : nevertheleſs 
exerciſe will make it caſy 3 for having lcarn'd how to draw your ſelf up, and preſerve your 
figure, -__ will cafily underſtand afterwards how to maintain other figures in which there 
is not {0 much difhculty. 

Zanobi, i am of your mind, that thoſe orders are neceſſary, and cannot tell (as to my 
{clf) what can be added or ſubſtrated. Yet I would willingly be ſatisficd in two things. 
One is when you would make a front of your rear, or one of your flanks, and would have 
your men face about, how you do lignify your commands, whether by word of mouth, or 
ſound of trumpet? The other is, whether thoſe you ſend before to plain the ways, and 
make them paſſable for your Army, are to be Souldiers drawn out ot your Battalia's, or 


other Country people deligned on purpoſe for that work. 
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CHAP. IV, 


of Command; derived by word of mouth, by Drums, and Trumpets, atid if 
the 'nature- of Pioneers. | 


Fabr. Y Our firſt demand is of very great importance, for many Armies have been ruined 
| when the Captain's orders haye been miſtaken, or not heard : for which reafon 
the words of Command in ſuch great dangers ought to be clear and intelligible : and if 
you would {ignify your commands by the ſound of -your Trumpets or Drums, great care 
is to be taken that the ſounds be fo different and diſtinguiſhable one from the other, that 
they cannot be miſtaken. If your commands are by word of mouth, you mult uſe parti- 
cular, and be ſure to avoid general terms, and in your particular words you muſt be cau- 
tious to uſe none that may be liable to an ill interpretation. Many times the crying back, 
back, has been the loſs of an Army: wherefore that word is to be avoided, and inſtead 
of it you are to ſay retreat. If you would change your front, and ,make it cither in the 
flank or the rear, you mult not ſay twrn, but face to therright or the left, to the front or 
the rear: and in like manner all the words of command are to be plain and intelligible, as 
march on, ftand firm, advance, retreat : and what ever may be done by word of mouth 
clearly and diſtinly, is to be ſignitied that way: what cannot be done that way, is to be 
done by the Trumpet and Drum. As to the Pioneers, which is your ſecond demand, 1 
would have that office performed by my own Souldiers, as 'well becauſe it, was the practice 
of ancient times, as becauſe thereby I ſhould have fewer idle perſons in. my. Army, and by 
conſequence fewer impediments. I would command out'of every Battalia what 
E th t neceſſary 3 I would furniſh them with Pickaxes{ and Spades, and'cauſe them to 
leave their arms with their next ranks, who ſhould carry them for them; ſo that when the 
enemy appearcd, they ſhould have no more to do but to fall back to their ranks, and take 
them again. 

Zanobi, Bue'who ſhould carry their Pickaxes and Spades? 

Fabr. There ſhould be Waggons on 

Zanobi. 1 fear you would never prevail with your Souldiers to work. v5 

Fabr. We will talk of that in its proper place: at preſent I ſhall lay it aſide, and diſcourſe 
of the way how they are to be ſapplyed with provitions 3 for having tired them thus long, 
*tis but reaſonable to refreſh them with: viduals. | 


CHAP. V.' 
Of the Proviſions that are neceſſary for an Army- 


F abr. V Ou muſt know, a Prince is to keep his Arnyy as free, and as fit for expedition as 

Y (ſible, and to rid/it of all bers Gora that: may-make his cnterprizes difhcule. 
The firſt difficulty to be removed, is want of proviſions,and therefore he is to take parti-- 
cular care that they be furniſhed with bread and wine. The ancients did not think of pro- 


viding of wine, for when they wanted wine, they made nſec of water with a little _ 


Souldier had his proportion of meal,” which he ordered as he pleaſed,, with a certain quan=- 
tity of bacon, ad Cat, Which dives their bread a guſt, and rendred them ſtrong, So that 


ſabſiſt without wine and bisket, #5 when they are at home; of which, proviſion cannot be. 

made for any conliderable time, infomuch as'they are many times famiſhed 3 or if proviſion 

be made, it is with much trouble, and vaſt expence. I would endeavour therefore that my 

Army . might not be ſupplycd at that ratez nor would I have them have any bread but 

what they make themſelves. © As to wine, I would _ _ their drinking, it, nor paoe. 
2 
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hibit that any ſhould come into the Army 3 but I would take no pains, nor uſe no induſtry 
to ſupply them: and for other proviſions, I would tollow exactly the model of the anci- 
* ents : which way, if rightly conſidered, will ſhew what difficulties are removed, what 
wants and diſtrefſes are prevented to an Army and. General, and what convenience is ad- 
ded to any enterprize that ſhall be undertaken. 

Zanob. Since we have routed the enemy, 8& marched afterwards into his Country, *tis but 
reaſonable to believe that we have made our depredations, tax'd his Towns, taken ſeveral 
Priſoners : 1 would know therefore how the ancients proceeded in theſe caſes. 


—_— Ee 


CHAP: VL 


How the ancients divided the ſpoil ; and of the pay which they gave to 
their Souldiers. 


Fabr, Þ will ſatisfy you as to that: I do not queſtion but you have conſidered (becauſe 1 
| havediſcourſed it formerly with ſome of you) how our preſent wars do impoveriſh 
not only thoſe Princes which are-overcome, but thoſe who. are Conquerors 3- for as one 
loſes his Country, ſo the other loſts his Mony: which was otherwiſe in ancient times, be- 
cauſe the Conqueror enriched himſelf by the war. The reafon of this difference is, be- 
cauſe in our times no publick account is taken of the prizes, (as formerly) but all is left to 
the diſcretion of the Souldicr, which occaſions two very great diforders the firſt is as be- 
fore; the other, it renders the Souldier more defirous of plunder, and leſs obſervant of 
order and military diſcipline. And we have heard of many inſtances, where their impa- 
tience to be pil mg has wreſted the Victory out of their hands who had almoſt perfectly 
obtained it. Whilſt the Romans had the command of their own Armies, they provided 
very well againſt both theſe inconveniencies, appointing all the prizes to be delivered in, 
and appropriated to the publick, and that afterwards the publick ſhould diſtribute as ic 
pleaſed. To this purpoſe they had their Qweſtorer, (which wsre like our Chamberlains) in 
whoſe hands all their prizes and taxes depotited; of which the Conful or General of their 
Army diſpoſed as he thought goed, for the payment of his Souldiers, the curing of the 
wounded, or fick, and diſcharging the other neceſtties of the Amvy. 

Tis true, the Conſul had power to' give the ptunder of a Town to his Souldiers, and 
he frequently did'it, but that liberty never bred any diſorder 3 for when a Town was taken, 
or an Army defeated, all the prize was brought into a publick place, and diſtributed man by 
man, according to every ones merit- 

This cuſtom made the Souldiers more intent upon victory than plunder : the practice 
of the Roman Legions was, to break and diforder an enemy, but not to purſue ; tor th 
never went out of their ranks upon any occaſion whatever. Only the horfe, the light 
arm'd men, and what other Souldjcrs were not of the Legions, followed the chaſe : where- 
as if the plunder of the field had belonged to any man that could catch it, it would have 
been neither reaſonable nor poſſible to have kept. the Legions to their ranks, or to have cx- 
poſed them to ſo many dangers... Hence it was that upon a az v1; bay publick was always 
enriched; for when a Conful ctitred in triumph, he brought with him great riches into the 
Treaſury of Rome, and they conſiſted of Taxes, Contributions, ms, and Plunder. 
The ancients had likewiſe another cuſtom that was very well contrived, and that was, out 
of cvery Souldicrs pay to cauſe a third part to be depolited with the Enfign of their reſpe- 
ive Companics; who never reſtored it before the Wat was ended. This they did for two 
reaſons 3 thirſt, that'every Souldiet might have a ſtock of his own 3: for moſt of them be- 
ing young, and profuſe, the more they had, the more they would have. ſquandred. The 
other reaſon was, that knowing their ſtocks were in/their Enfigns hands, they ſhould have 
the more care of hitn, and defend him with the more courage 3 and this cuſtom contributed 
much'totheir valour, and is neceflary to be obſerved by any man who would reduce his 
Souldiers to the diſcipline of the Romans. . 

Zanibi. 1 bclicve it impoſſible for an Army not to meet with ſeyeral ill accidents whilk ic 
marches from one place to another and that it requires great induſtry in the General, and 
great courage in the Souldiers to prevent or avert them: you would oblige me much if you 
would rell me what has occurr'd to. your knowledge in the caſe. , 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI. 


To know the ſurprizes which are contriving again{h. you upon your march. 


Shall ſatisfy you willingly, as being particularly neceſſary to an who is. des 
firous to give a perfect ſcheme of Bis diſciplins, ow 2590s _ 

Whilſt an Army is marching, the Generals are above all things tobe vigilant that they fall 
not into any ambuſhments, which.may be done two ways 3 one when you, fall into ic blunt- 
ly of your ſelf: the other when.you are drill'd and wheedled into it by. the enemy before 

perceive it. To prevent the firſt way, it is convenient to ſend out ſixong parties to 

diſcover the Country, who are:to. be the more ' Gligent, by how much the Country is more 
apt and proper for {uch things, as where it is y or mountainous 3 for ambuſcades are 
commonly laid behind ſome hill, or under the ſaelter of ſome, wood, and, as if you do not 
diſcover them in time, they are very pernicious 3, ſo, it your-care be ſuthcient, they are as 
eaſily prevented. The birds and the duſt have many times diſcovered the enemy 3 for 
when ever the cnemy approaches in any great number, he will be ſure to. raiſe the duſi, 
which will give you the alarm. Several Generals obſerving the Pidgeops to rife in ſome 
place where they were to paſs, (or other birds that fly together in flocks} aud to hover over 
their heads without falling again, bave thereby diſcovered the ambuſbreents of the cnemy, 
and either prevented or deteated them. | 

As to the ſecond way of being drawn in by the artifices of the enemy, you muſt be cau- 
tious of believing any thing eafily, that is not reaſonable to be fuppoſed : as it would be, if 
an enemy ſhould leave ſomething for you to pillage on purpoſe, you muſt ſuſpet there is 
ſome delign at the bottom, and be careful it not ſucceed. If a great number of the 
enemie be beaten, and purſued by a tew of your men. It a few of the enemie attacks a 
greater party of yours. If the enemy runs unexpeRedly, and without any viſible occafion, 
in thoſe caſes you mult always ſuſpe& 3 and never fancy your enemie ſo weak as not to un- 
derſtand his own bulineſs: on the contrary, it you would be leſs expoſed to his ſtratagems, 
and run your felt leſs into danger, the weaker and more carelefs you obſerve him to be, the. 
more you are to apprehend him. In this caſe you axe to comport your ſelf in two different 
manners, you are to fear him in your own thoughts, and order your affairs accordingly 3 
but in your words and outward behaviour you axe to ſeem to deſpiſe him3 this laft way 
makes your Souldiers more conhdent of Victory, the other makes you more cautious, and 
leſs apt to be circumvented, And you muſt know, that to maxch thorow am enemies Coun- 
try is more dangerous than to hght a field Barrel. 


an 
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CHAP. VIL 


One is to know the Conntry pofe@h rev woes —_ he it to paſe, and keep 
is enterprizes ſecret. | 


Fabritio. TH marching thorow an enemies Country being ſo extraordinarily dangerous, 
it is neceſſary that a General doubles his dili z and the heli thing he is to 
do, he is to have a Carte made of all the Country by which he is to paſs, that he may know 
the Towns, their number, and diſtance, the xoads, the mountains, the rivers, the tens, and 
the nature and qualities of them all : and to better his knowledge, it is convenient that he 
diſcourſes and interrogates ſomebody who underſtands the places, objeQing,'and =king 
them ſeveral queſtions, and obſerving their anſwers. He is likewiſe to ſend ſome parties of 
his light horſe before, under the command 0 pn Officers, not ſo much to face the ene- 
ie, as to ſpeculate the Country, and ſee w it agrees with, his map, and the defcrip- 
tion which he has received. _He is alſo to ſend out ſpies and guides with good Hunres, pro- 
miſing them rewards if they «ell true, and threatning them with puniſhment, it talſe. But 
above all he is to have a care that his Army knows nothing of his deſign + for-in the whole 
Art of War there is nothing ſo uſeful as to conceal the enterprizes that you arc about. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX 
of certain things which are requiſite upon a march. 


Fabr. "hat no ſudden attack may be able to diſorder your Souldiers, you muſt command 

þ bm to ſtand ready with their arms, for things that are foreſeen and 
are leſs terrible and hurtful. Many perſons to avoid confulion in their march have diſpoſed 
their Carriages, and unarm'd people near the Colours, with command to follow them cloſe, 
that upon a hault, or retreat, (if there ſhould be occaſion) they might do it more eaſily, 
which is a good way, and I like ic well. A General is likewiſe to have a great care that 
his men do not ſtraggle in their march, or march _— ſotne too faſt, others too ſlow, 
which would weaken his Army, and expoſe it to great diſorder, It is convenient there- 
fore to place their Officers in the flanks, that they may keep them uniform in their motion, 
reſtraining, thoſe who are too haſty, and foliciting thoſe who are too flow, and that can- 
not be done better than by the Trumpets and Drams. The ways are likewiſe to be enlarged 
and repair'd, ſo as one Company at leaſt may always march in order. Beſides this, the 
cuſtome, quality and humour of your enemy is to be conſidered, whether he be like to af- 
fault you in the moraing; at noon, or at night. Whether he be (i : eſt in horſe or in 
foot, and as you are inform'd of that, you order your men, and provide every thing ne- 
ceſſary. But to come to ſome particular accident. 


- 
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CHAP. X 
How to avoid fighting near a River, though preſſed by the enemy ; and in what 


manner you may paſs it. 


Fabr. [7 falls out ſometimes that you are forced to decline the enemy, as thinking your 

ſelf 'too weak, and are therefore unwilling to engage him : the enemy tollows 
you what he can to ſtop you, or cut you off in your paſſage oyer the river, to which you 
are marching to that purpoſe 3 and your will take ap ſo much time, that in x 
balicy the enemy will reach you; Some who have been in that dangerous condition, have 
drawn a trench round the rear of their Army ; fill'd it with fagots, and other combuſti- 
bles, and ſet them on fire, whilſt in the mean time their Army paſſed over without any 
impediment from the enemy, by reaſon the fire that was betwixt them hindred their de» 
ligns. 

SZaxobi. I cannot eaſily believe that ſuch a fire as that could hinder them, becauſe I re- 
member I have heard how Hawno the Carthaginian being beſieged by an enemy 3 on that 
bde where he deligned to eſcape, cauſed ſtore of wood and faggots to be laid, and ther ſet 
then on hre : ſo that the enemy not obſerving him fo ftrictly on that ſide, he paſſed his 
_ thorow the flames, only by ordering them to hold their Targets betore their 

aces. | 

Fabr. You fay well, but conſider what I told you, and what Hanne did; I told 
you that the-Generals I mentioned cauſed 3 trench to be digg'd, and filled with.combuſtible 
matter 5 that when the enemy was to pals, he was to encounter with two great difficul- 
ties, the trench and the fire. Hawno made his fires without any ditch, and becauſe he de- 
hgned to pals over them, he commanded that they ſhould not bee made too violent 4 for 
without a trench, that would have ſtop'd him. Do you not know the ſtory of Nebis the 
Spartan, who being belieged in Sparta by the Romans, he ſer part of the Town on fire to 
hinder the advance of the Romans, who had already entred in ſome places; and by that fire 
ke not only hindred their advance, but repulſcd them. 

- But to return to our buſineſs. | @uintw Lutatine the Roman, having the Cimbri upon 
his heels, and . being, arrived at a river 3 that the enemy might give him time to paſs, he 
pretended a reſolution to tight them, pitch*d his Camp, entrench'd himſelf, ſet up his Stag» 
dard, and ſent out partics of horſe to provide forrage- The Cimbrians iving he 
would encamp there, came and encamped by him, and divided themſelves into ſeveral par- 
tics, to ſupply them with proviſionsz of which Latatixs having notice, flip'd over the 
river bare they could have time to diſturb him. Some have turned the courſe of a river, 
and by a cut carrying the water on the back-lide of the Army, have made the river for- 
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dable, and paſſed it with caſe. When the watersare rapid and the ſircam fixong, to faci- 
litate the paſſage of the Foot, they put the ſtrongeſt of their Horſe betwixt the ſtream and 
the Foot, to keep off the torrent; and another party below to bear up the Foot, if the 
water ſhould be too ſtrong for any of them. Rivers that are unfordable, arc likewiſe to 
be paſſed with Bridges and Boats; ſo that it is good to carry in your Army materials for all 
theſe things. It happens ſometimes that when _ would pals a River, the Enemy is got 
on the other ſide, and oppoſes. To remove this difficulty, I know nothing you can do 
better, than to follow the example of Ceſar, who having brought his Army to the 
fide of a River in France, with delign to have paſſed it, but tinding Vercingetorix 
with his Army on the other fide ready to obſtruct him, he marched down the Ri- 
ver ſeveral days journcy on | one fide, whilſt Vercingetrix did the like- on the 
other. 

But Ceſar having made a place in a Wood convenient for the concealing of ſome of his 
men, drew out three Companies out of each Legion, cauſed them to ſtay behind there, and 
when he was gone, commanded that they ſhould ſet up a Bridge over the River, 
and fortify it; and in the mean time he tollowed his march. Vercingetrix obſerving 
the ſame number of Legions, not ſuſpe@ing that any part of them were left be- 
hind, followed him on the other {ide 3 but Ceſar when he judged the Bridge finiſhed, 
faced about on a ſudden, and finding every thing as he expected, he paſſed the River 
without any difhculry, | 

Zanob. Have you apy rules whereby you, may diſcover a ford ? a 

Fabr. Yes, we have : where-cyer in a River you ſee the water tremble, and carry cer- 
tain ſtreaks betwixt the place where it ſtagnats, and the current, you may be ſure 
the bottom is good, and the place fordable, becauſe the gravel and ſand which the 
River does commonly carry along with it, is more taxed there, as has been often ſeen by 
EXPCTrIcnce. 

Zambi. Sappoſe the flood ſhould have looſened the carth at the bottom of the ford, fo 
as the horſe ſhould fink in 3 what remedy then? , 

Fabr. You muſt make grills or lettices of wood, fink them into the River, and let them 
paſs over them. But to follow our diſcourſe. _ 


CHAP. XL 


How to make your paſſage thorow 4 ſtraight though you be | 
preſſed by an Enemy. 


Fabr. Irs General by accident be conduted with his Army betwixt two Mountains , 

and that he has but two paſſages, one before, and the other behind , and. the 
Enemy has got poſſeſſion of both, he can have no better remedy than to do as has been 
done before 3 that is, to dig adcep Trench behind him, and make it as unpaſſable as he 
can, that the Enemy may believe he intended to ſtop him there in the rear , that with his 
whole force he might make his way thorow the paſſage in the Van : Which being obſerved 
by the Enemy, he concluded according to neu ſent what ſtrength he could make 
to the other end of the'paſs3 and abandoned the Trench, whereupon the other clap'd a 
wooden bridge over the Trench immediately (which he had ed on {c) and 
paſſed back again without any obſtrution. Lacids Minutius a Roman Conſul was in Ligu- 
ris with an Army, and was ſhut up by the Enemy betwixt the Mountains, ſo as he could 
not diſingage himſelf: being a of his condition, he ſent certain Numidians which he 
had in his Army ſmall | Horſes towards the places where the Enemy had their 
Guards: At firlt fight the Enemy put themſelves into' a poſture to defend the Paſſes, but 
when they the Namidians in ill order, and ill mounted in of themſelves, 
they began to defpiſe them, and to be more remiſs in their Guards 3 which was no ſooner 
perceived by the Nemidians, but they clap'd ſpurs to their Horles, ond changing Frovenly 
upon them, they paſſed on in ſpight of all their oppoſition 3 and being paſſed the milchict 
and devaſtation that they made in the Country, conſtrained the Enemy to give free paſſage 
to the whole Army. A certain General being infeſted by a numerous , drew up his 
Army ſo doſe, that the Enemy was able to encompaſs him round, and afterwards he fell 
fo ſwartly upon that Quarter where the Enemy was weakeſt, that he not only worſted 
them, bur difintangled himſelf. Marcus Antoni in his retreat from' the ae 37 hat 
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ſerved that morning by break of day they were upon his back as ſoon as he moved 
and continued shirmiſhing and moleſting him quite thorow his march 3 whereupon he _ 
ſolved not to remove before noon. The Parthians obſerving , concluded he would not 
ſtir that day, and returned to their Poſts, infomuch that Marcus Antonius had opportunity 
to march all the reſt of that day without interruption. The ſame perſon to avoid the Darts 
of the Parthians , commanded his Men that when the Parthians came near them, the firſt 
rank ſhould fall down upon their knees, and the ſecond rank clap their Bucklers over the 
heads of the firſt rank, the third over the ſecond, the fourth over the third, and ſoon fo 
as the whole Army lay as it were under a Shield , and was defended from their Artows. 
And this is all I can remember about the accidents to which an Army is ſubje& 
upon a march. I ſhall paſs now to another thing, unleſs you have ſomething elſe to 
demand. 
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THE SIXTH 
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CHAP. L 
What kind of places the Greeks and the Romans choſe out for their Camps, 


with a ſhort recapitulation of what has been ſaid before. 


Zano. Think it very convenient that Battifts takes upon him the Office of demand- 
ing, and thatTI lay it down 3 by doing fo we ſhall ſeem to imitate the good 
Generals of old, who (as I have been taught by Seignor Fabritio ) did uſually 
place the valianteſt of their Soldiers,in the front, and in the rear of the Army; 
conceiving it neceſſary to have thoſe in the Van who would begin the tight bravely, and 
ſuch in the rear as would bravely maintain it. And as Coſimo n this diſcourſe with a 
great deal of prudence, ſo Battiſta tmay finiſh it with the ſame; Lxigi and 1 having born 
the brunt in the middle as well as we could 3 and ſecing hitherto every man has taken his 
part willingly, I do not think Battiſta will refule. vo 
Battifta, Hitherto I have ſuffered my ſelf to be governed, and am reſolved to do fo for 
the future let medefire you therefore Signor Fabritio to ” oa your diſcourſe, and hold 
us excuſcd if we interrupt you with theſe kind of deman 
Fabr. As I told you befote, you do me a very great kindneſs, for this interruption, and 
changing of perſons, rather refreſhes than troubles my fancy : But to follow our bulineſs, 
I ſay that it is now high time that we diſpoſe our Army into its quarters, for you know 
every thing delires reſt, and ſecurity 3 for to repoſe without ſecurity, is not Properly to 
repoſe. 1 do fancy you would rather have had me lodg'd my Army hrit, and 'd and 
fought them afterw:xrds, but we have done quite contrary, and j not without neceſ- 
ity 3 for being to ſhow how an Army in a march was to quit that form, . and put it ſelf in- 
to a poſture to tight, it was neceſſary firſt to ſhow how they were to be drawn up for a 
Batcel, But to return, I ſay, thatif you would have your Camp ſafe, you muſt have it 
ſtrong, ard well ordered : The diſcretion of the General puts it in order, but it is art 
or {cituarion that makes it defentible and ſtrong» The Grecians were fo curious in this 
point, that they would never encamp but where there was ſome River, or Wood, or Bank 
or other natural rampart to defend them : But the Romans ſtood not ſo much upon the 
ſtrength of the ſituation, as their own ways of fortitication, nor would they ever encawp, 
bur where according to their own wan "a they could draw up their Army. For this rea- 
fon the Romans obſerved one conſtant form in their encampments z for they would rather 
make the ſituation of rhe-place comply with their methods, than permit their cuſtoms, to 
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comply with the {ituation 3 but with the Grecians ie was otherwiſe, becauſe following the 
condition and form of the place, it was neceſſary that _ the manner of their en- 
campment, and the form of their Camp. The Romans t where the ſituation was 
weak, ſupplycd it by art and induſtry: And becauſe in this diſcourſe I have propoſed the 
Romans tor a Preſident, I ſhall not leave them in-my manner of encampment; nevertheleſs 
I ſhall not follow their practice in cvery thing, but picking and ſeleQing ſach parts as 1 
chinkmoſt agrecable with our times. I have told you often how the Romans in their Con- 
ſular Armies had-two Legions of Komens, conlilting of about 11009 Foot, and 600 Horſe; 
they had moreover about 11000 more foot, (ent in'by their friends and allies co their aC- 
(iltance : but this was a rule, their- Auxiliaries never exceeded the number of the Legions, 
unle(sjr were in horſe, and in them they were not ſo curious. I have told you likewiſe 
how in all their battels their Legions were placed in the middle; and their Auxiliaries in 
the flanks, and ic-was the ſame in their encampments, as you may read in ſuch Authors as 
make any mention of their Hiftory: 1 will nottherefore be ſo exa&t in my relation, I ſhall 
content my ſelf only to tell you in what order I would lodge my Army at preſent, and you 
will underſtand by that what I ſhall have borrowed from the Romans. You know that in 
imication of their Legions I have taken two Battalions conliſting of 6000 foot, and 300 
horſe of ſervice for the Battalion : you know into what Companies, into what Arms, arid 
into what names Idivided theri. You know how in ordering my Army to march and to 
tight, I have ſaid-nothing of more men, only what was to be done, was to be done by 
doubling their ranks, not by any reinforcement of men. But being now to ſhew you the 
manner of encamping, I think it not convenient to ſtick to'my two Battalions, but to unite 
our whole Army, compoſed according to the model of the Romans of two Battalions, 
and as many Auxiliaries, which I do the rather, that the form of our Camp may be the 
more compleat, by the reception of a compleat Army 3 which in my other demonſitations 
I have not m—_—_ altogether ſo necefſary. Being therefore tolodge a compleat Army of 
£4000 foot, and tworthouſand horſes of ſervice, to be divided into four Battalions, (two 


% 


of Natives, and two of ſtrangers) 1 would take this way. 
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CHAP. IL. 
. The form of a Camp. 


Fa EF Aviag ect a place convenient for my Camp, I would ſet up my Standard iri 
! '& LT the midſt of a ſquare of fifty yards deep. "The four ſides of that ſquare ſhould 
reſpe&'the four quarters of the World, and look 'Eaft, Weſt, North, and South. In this 
ſquare I would ſet-up the Generals Pavilion : and becauſe I think it diſcreet, and in part 
the practice of the ancients, T would divide my men which carry arms, from them who 
have none 3 and thoſe who are free, from thofe who are incumbred. All or the greateſt 

art of my arm'd men 1 nes; ders the Eaſt 3 my men that were difarm'd and 
[ncwmbied, I would lodge towdrdsthe Welt, making my front tewards the Eaſt, 'and my 
tear towards the Welt; and the North and South ſhould be my flanks: To diſtinguiſh the - 
quarters of thoſe which bore arms would take this courſe, Iwould draw a line from the 
Standard towards the Eaſt of 680 yards Then 1 would draw two other lines, 
(with the firſt in the middle) of the ſame length, but cach of 'them at a diſtance of fifteen 
yards from the tir{t; 'at the end of theſt lines I-would have my Eaſtern Port, and the ſpace 
beowixe the two outward lines ſhould make a fircet which ſhonld go' from that Gate to the 
Geyeral's quarters, ahd take u yea thirty yards in and 630 in lerigth, (for 
the General's quarter would take up hfty ) and-this' ſhould be the Ws lircet. 
Fhen4 would caufe another fireet t&be drawn out from North to South, and it ſhould paſs 


by the end of the Geieral's freer, 'not far frony the- General's quarter towards the Eaſt, 


whith (hould contatey 'in 1250 Yards, (for it ſhould take up all the bredth of the 

be calle@the {. ' Having deſign'd the General's quarters, and theſe 
two! 1 would triark out quarters for the rwo' 8 that were my owtrSubjedts, 
and ode bf 'thea 1'would diſpoſe onthe right hand of the GeneraPs' ſtreet, and the other 


Neft hand of the General's Streetjandas many on the right, lixteenth & 
Cy Ur rr do rr to paſs thorow all the 


—_—_— the 1 'of the ment at Arms at the front of 
ehy{o2wo orders'sf Jodgments which joyn to the ſtreet, and their men! at _— 
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the fiftcen lodgments that are next them3 fo as every lodgment ſhould contain ten men at 
Arms, the whole number that I have allotted to each Barralion, —__ hundred and fifty. 
The Captains lodgments ſhould be forty yards wide, and ten in length; and you muſt take 
notice that when I ſay wide, I mean from North to Southz and when long, from Eaſt to 
Weſt. The lodgment for the private men at arms ſhould be fifteen yards long, and thi 
wide. In the other httcen lodgments which follow on both ſides of the ſtreet, ( which be- 
gin at the traverſe way, and ſhould have the fame allowance of ground as I have given to 
the other) I would diſpoſe my light horſe. And becauſe there are likewiſe of them be- 
longing to each Battalion 150, I would put ten of them into each of .the fifteen lodgments, 
and the ſixteenth I would reſerve for the Captain with the ſame ſpace of ground as is al- 
lowed to the Captain of the men at arms 3 and fo the lodgments of the horſe of the two 
Battalions {95 ety down to the middle of the General's Street, and be a dirc&ion to 
the quartering of the foot, as I ſhall ſhew. You have ſeen how I have d the 300 
horſe of both Battalions, with their Officers in 32 lodgments ſet up near the General's 
Street, and beginning at the Croſs-ſtreet 3 and how betwixt the ſixteenth and the feven- 
tcenth there was reſerved a ſpace of thirty yards to make a croſs-way. Being therefore 
to lodge the twenty Battalia's or Companies in the two. ordinary Battalions, 1 would ap- 
point lodgments for every two Battalia's behind the lodgments of the horſe, and they 
ſhould cach of them contain in length 15 yards, and in bredth thirty, bo_—_ to the di- 
mentions of the horſe-lodgment , and they ſhould be fo cloſe that they ſhould touch one 
another, 

In the firſt lodgment on cach fide butting upon the Croſs-ſtreet, I would lodge the Cap» 
tain of cach Company over againſt the lodgment of the Captain of the men at Arms; 
and this lodgment alone ſhould be twenty yards wide, and tenilong- In the other fifteen 
lodgments which ſucceed on both fides as far as the traverſe way, I would quarter a Com- 
pany of foot, which being 450, ſhould be diſpoſed 30 to a lodgment. The other 15 lodg- 
ments ſhould be ſct up on cach fide by the | ents of the light horſe, with the Game dis 
menſions of ground ; and on each fide I would place a Battalia of foot. 

In the laſt lodgment on each ſide I would place the Captain of the Company (right 
over againſt the Captain of the light horſe) with a ſpace of ten yards in length, and twen- 
ty in bredth : and ſo theſe two tirſt ranks of lodgments would be half horſe, and half 
foot: but becauſe (as I ſaid before) theſe horſe are all horſes of ſervice, which have no 
proper perſons cither to dreſs or to feed them, I would have the foot which arc quartered 
behind, obliged to look to them, and for fo doing they ſhould be exempt from other du- 
rics in the Camp; and this was the method of the Romans. After this I would leave a 
ſpace of thirty yards on each fide, which ſhould make fixects, and be called, one of them, 
the firſt Sexeet on the left hand, and the other the tirſt Street on the right. IL would then 
on cach fide (ct up another row of 32 lodgments, with their backs one to the other, with 
the ſame ſpaces as I aſligned to the other z and having ſeparated ſixteen of them, (as with 
the reſt) to make a traverſe way, I would diſpoſe in each fide four Companics with their 
Captains at the head of them, and other Officers in the reax. After 1 had left on both 
tides a diſtance of thirty yards for a way, which on one ſide ſhould be called the ſecond 
Street on the right hand, and on the other {ide the ſecond Street on the left hand 3 I would 
{ct up another rank of 32 lod ts with the ſame diſtances and ſeparations, where I 
would lodge on each fide four ies with their Officers : and by doing this, all che 
Cavalry, and the Companics of both the . Battalions would be lodged in three rows of 
lodgments, and the General's quarter in the middle, The ewo Battalions of Auxiliaries 
(having made them to conlift of the ſame number of men) 1 would quarter on both 
jides ot the two ordinary Battalions, with the ſame guraber of rows, and in the ſame or- 
der as they, placing firſt one order of lodgments conliſting halt of horſe, and half of 
diſtant from the next order thirty foot, which diſtance make a Stxect, 
on one lide, the third Street on the right hand 3 and on, the other Gde the thi 
the lett hand. And then I would make on each fide two more x0 
the ſame diſtances and diſtinions as jin the 
{hould make two other Streets, and be called accordi 
which they are placed z fo that this whole Army will 
lodgments, and there will be thirteen Streets, reckoning tbe General's Street, and the Crols- 
lixect ; when 1 have delign'd my circumatercace, and appointed my ts for my four 
Battalions, I would leave a ſpace berwixt the lodgments and the of an hundred 
yards broad, which ſhould go round my Camp : and if you compute all the ſpaces, you 
will tnd that from the middle of the General's lodgment, to the Eaſi Gate, are 680 yards. 
There are two other (paces, one from che General's quartex to the South Gate, and. che 
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other from the fame place to North the Gate, each of them 635 yards commencing at the 
Center.SubſtraQing afterwards from cach of theſe ſpaces tifty yards for the Genera? 's qQuar« 
ter, and five and forty more on each fide for a Piazza, and thirty yards for a Street chat gi- 
vides each of the faid fpaces in the middle; and an hundred yards round berwixt the 
lodgments and the trenches3 there remains on all tides for lodgments 2 ſpace of 400 yards 
wide, and an hundred Ly the length with —_— which is taken up by the 
General s quarter 3 then dividing the faid length in the mi there will be on each fide 
of the General forty lodgments, mm length tifry yards, arid ewemy wide, which in all will 
be 80, in which the general Officers ot the Battalions ſhould be quartered 3 che Treatu- 
rers, the Maſtres de Campe, and all ſuch as have any office in the Army, leaving ſome fpaces 
empty for ſtrangers, or fuch Voluntiers as follow the wars meerly out of affeQion to the 
General : on the back-fide of the General's quarters I would make a Street from South 
to North thirty yards broad, and it ſhould be called Front-ftreer, and run along all the £0 
lodgments aboveſaid. From this Front-ſireer, by the General's quarter I would have 
another Street that ſhould go from thence to the Welt Gare, thirty yards wide, anfwering 
both for tituation and length to the General's Street, and it ſhould be called the Piazza- 
ſtreet. Having fetled theſe two Streets, I would order a Piazza or Market-place, and it 
ſhould be at the end of the Piazza-ſtreer over againſt the General's lodging, and not far 
from the Front-ſtreet. I wonld have it ſquare, and every fquare to contain 123 yards: 
on the right and left hand of this Market-place I would have two rows of lodgments, cach 
of them double, and confifting of eight lodgments, in length twelve yards, and in bredth 
thirty : fo that on cach {ide of the Piazza I would have fixteen lodgments, with that in 
the middle, fo that in all they would be 32 5 in which 1 would place choſe horſe which re- 
main undifpoſcd of, that belong to the Auxiliary ſquadrons: if theſe would not be ſuf- 
ticient to receive them, I wonld confign them ſome of the lodgments about the General's 
quarters, eſpecially thoſe which look towards the trenches. It remains now that we lodge 
the Pikes, and the Velites extraordinary which I have afligned to each Battalion, which as 
you know conſiſted (befides the ten Companies) of a thouſand Pikes extraordinary, and 
five hundred Velites, So that the two Battalions had 2oco Pikes extraordinary, and 1000 
Velites extraordinary, and the Auxiliaries had the fame 4 fo that we have ſtill 6000 foot 
to lodge, which 1 wonld difpoſe in that part toward the Weſt, and along the ditch. From 
the end of the Front-ftreet towards the North, leaving a ſpace of 100 yards betwixt that 
and the ditch, I would have a row of tive double lodgments, which ſhould contain in 
length all of them 75 yards, and 60 in bredth : fo as when the bredth is divided, there 
ſhall belong to each 4 nes þ 15 yards in length, and thirty in bredth; and becauſe there 
will be but ten lodgments in this rank, there ſhall be lodged 300 foor, 30 in a lodgment. 
After that, leaving a ſpace of 31 yards; I would ſet up in the fame manner, and with the 
ſame diftances another row of tiye double lod ts, and after that another, till they came 
to be five rows of tive double lodgments, in all fifty, placed in a right line from the North, 
all of them 100 yards from the foſs, and ſhould entertain 1500 foot. Turning then to- 
wards the Weſt Gate, in all that ſpace from them to the ſaid Gate, I would have hve other 
double orders, in the ſame manner, and with the fame ſpaces, ( but with a diſtance of but 
15 yards from one row to another) where I would lodge 1500 foot more. - And fo all the 
Velites, and Pikes extraordinary of both the proper Battalions ſhould be lodged trom the 
North Gate to the Weſt Gate, according to the turning of the trenches, and thould be di- 
ſtributed into 100 lodgments in ten rows, ten lodgments in a row. The Pikes and the 
Velites extraordinary of the two Auxiliary Battalions ſhould be lodged in the ſame man- 
ner betwixt the Welt Gate and the South, as the trenches incline in ten rows, ten lodginents 
in a row, as I ſaid of the other : the Captains or their Lieutenants may take ſuch quarters 
as they think moſt convenient on that fide towards the trenches. The Artillery © would 
diſpoſe every where upon the banks of the trenches, and in all the other ſpace which re- 
mains towards the Weft I would beſtow all the , and ſervants, and impediments of 
the Army. By impediments you muſt underſtand (and you know it very well) the anci- 
ents intended all their train, and whatever elſe was neceflary for an Army, belides the Soul- 
diers, as Carpenters, Smiths, Shoomakers, Engineers, and Cannoneers, (though thele in- 
deed mi numbred among the Souldiers) Butchers with their Beefs and their Muttons, 
Cooks, -men, and all that prepared meat for the Army 3 and in ſhort, all other pro» 
feflions which followed the Camp for ſabtiftence : they reckoned likewiſe among them all 
the carriages for publick proviſions, and arms. I would not make any particular diftintion 
of lodgmenis, only I would order the Strects fo as that t not be taken up by 
them. As to the other ſpaces betwixr the Streets, which be four in all, I would con- 
Gga them in general to all the faid impediments, that is, one to the Bucchers, another to 
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the Artificers and Maſters of ſeveral Profeſſions; a third to the carriages for Proviſions; a 
fourth for the carriages for Arms.” The Streets that I would have left free, ſhould be the 
Street to the Piazza z the Front-{treet, and another Street called the middle Street, which 
ſhould begin in the North, and paſs thorow the middle of the Market-ſtrect (or Street to 
the Piazza) towards the South, which on the Welt fide ſhould do the fame ſervice as the 
Traverſe-{treet docs on the Eaſt. And belides this, 1 would have another back-ſtreet along 
by the lodgments of the Pikes and the Velites extraordinary, and I would have all theſe 
Streets thirty ſpaces wide. The Artillery I would place afterwards upon the trenches on 
the hinder part of the Camp. on 

Battiſta. I do acknowledge my ignorance, nor do I think it reproachful where it is not 
my profeſſion to be otherwiſe : nevertheleſs I am very well pleaſed with your order, only 
I would defire you to reſolve me two doubts: one is, why you make the Streets and the 
ſpaces about the Jodgments fo large 3 the other (which troubles me molt) is, how you 
would employ the ſpaces which you deſign for the lodgments. 

Fabr. You muſt underſtand I affign 30 yards to the bredth of the Streets, that a Battalia 
of foot may march together a brealtz for (if you remember) I told you often that each 
Company took up in bredth betwixt 25 and 30 yards. That the ſpace betwixt the trench 
and the lodgments ſhould be 100 yards broad, is ny neceſſary tor drawing up the Batta- 
lia's, managing the Artillery, conveying and diſpoſing of the booty, belides the conveni- 
ence of retiring upon occaſion, and making new Ramparts, and new Intrenchments with- 
in. Morcover, the lodgments are better at that diſtance from the trenches, as being farther 
from {ir:-works and other things which an enemy might caſt in among them: as to your 
ſecond demand, I do not intend that every ſpace that I have deligned for a lodgment fhould 
be covered with one Tent, or one Pavilion only, but that it ſhould be employed as is moſt 
commodious for thoſe who are to lodge there with more or fewer Tents as they pleaſe, pro- 
vided they do not exceed their allowance of ground. 

To make a juſt difiribution of theſe lodgments, you mult have perſons that are well 
vers'd and experienced in that affair; and good ArchiteAs, who as ſoon as the General has 
made choice of his place, can immediately put it into form, diſtribute the lodgments by 
dividing the Streets, and diſtinguiſhing the places for the ſeveral lodgments with a cord 
and pikes thruſt into the ground, with ſo much dexterity, that all things ſhall be preſently 
in order. And if you would prevent confuſion, you mult turn your Camp alwaics one 
way, that every 'man may know in what Street, and in what quarter he may tind his Ten. 
This mult be obſerved in all times and places, and in ſuch manner that it may ſeem a moving 
City, which, where-ever it moves, carrics with it «he ſame Gates, the ſame Streets, the 
ſame Houſes, and the ſame Figure 3 which is a thing that cannot be practiſed by thoſe who 
make choice of places of natural (trength, for they muſt frame their Camp according to 
the variety of the fituation. But the Romans fortihed their Camps with Trenches, and 
Kamparts, and Mounts for they left a good ſpace round about their Camp, and before it 
they made a ditch commonly fix yards wide, and three yards deep. They made theſe ſpaces 
greater or leſs, according to the time which they delign'd to ſtay there, or according to 
their apprehenſion of the enemy : for my own part I would not encloſe my Camp with 
Stoccado's, unleſs I intended to winter in it : I would have my Trench and my Parapet noe 
leſs than theirs, but bigger upon occaſion. Upon every corner and fide of the Camp I 
would raiſe a kind of half-moon, trom whence my Artillery might play, and flank any enc- 
my that ſhould attempt the ditch. In this exerciſc, to underſtand how to mark out a 
Camp, your men are to be trained frequently, and your other Othcers- are by pxraQice to 
be made ready in deligning, and your Souldiers as dexterous in knowing gheir own 
Quarters, nor is there any _ difficulty in it, as I ſhall ſhew elſe-where, for at preſent I 
ſhall paſs to the Guards of the Camp, becauſe without them. all the other pains and pun- 
Eilio's would be vain. 

Battiſta. Before you proceed to the Guards, I would be informed when you would 
pitch your Camp near your enemy, what method. you would uſe; for I cannot imagine 
that you ſhould have time enough to do it without manitelt danger. 

Fabr. You muſt know no man incamps near an enemy, but he who is deſirous to 
hght when ever the enemy will give him opportunity 3 and when the enemy is diſpoſed to 
it as well as he, the danger is no more than ordinaryz for two parts of the Army are 
drawn out to hght, and the third orders the Camp. - In this caſe the Romans committed 
the fortification and ordering of their Camp to the Triarii ; whillt the Principes and Hae 

ftati food to their Arms. And this they did, becauſe the Triarii being to hght laſt, had 
time (it the enemy advanced) to leave their work, ftagd to their arms, and fall every 
man into his place. 


You, 
- 
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You , it you would imitate the Romans , muſt cauſe your Camp to be made by 
the Battalia's in your rear, which arc inſtead of the Triatis 3 but now to the Guards of 
the Camp. 


CHAP. IIl. 


—_— 


Of the ſeveral Watches and Guards about the Camp. 


Fabr. [ do not remember in Hiſtory to have found that the Ancients for the ſecurity of the 
Camp in the night, did ever make uſe of out Guards or Sentinels without the 
Ditches, as we do now. The reaſon, as 1 take it, was becauſe they thought the Ariny 
thereby might be calily ſurprized, by the difficulty of diſcerning their Sentinels,and Scouts 3 
beſides their Sentinels might be over-powred or corrupted by the Enemy, ſo that to rely 
upon them either in part or in whole, they concluded would be dangerous : wherefore all 
- their Guards were within their Trenches, placed with ſuch diligence and exaQneſs, that 
it was no leſs than death for any man to defert his polt. "How theſe Guards were diſpoſed 
by cthetn, I think it unneceſlary to relate, becauſe if you have not ſeen it already, you may do 
it when you pleaſe 3 only this I ſhall cell you in ſhore what I would do in the Caſe. I would 
have every night one third of the Army in Arms, and of them a fourth part upon the 
Guard, diſtributed all along the works , and in all convenient places quite thorow the 
Camp: with a Main Guard in cach of the four quarters of your Camp, of which a party 
ſhould remain conſtantly upon the Guard , ad A party ſhould Petrole from one 
quarter to the other. And this order I would uſe likewiſe in the day time, if my Enemy 
was near. As for giving the word, and changing it every night, and other things which 
are obſervable in the like cafes, I ſhall paſs them by as notorious and known. One thing 
only I ſhall mention, as being of importance, < that which brings much advantage to 
any man that uſes it, and as much diſadvantage where it is neglected. 


” ws — a—w————__ 


CHAP. IV. 


To obſerve who goes and conies to the Camp. 


Fabr. E who would be ſeture in his Camp, is to require notice with great exadtneſs 
of all ſtrangers that lodge in his Camp, and to have a ſtri& account of all 
goers and comers avd this no hard matter todo, if the Tents be but viewed all along. 
they ſtand in their orders; becauſe every lodgment has its preciſe and definitive n , 
and when you tind them mort'or leſs than theit proportion, let them be examined and 
puniſhed; He who obſerves this courſe exaly, (hall keep the Enemy from practiſing 
your Officers (at leaſt without great difficulty) or from having kn ledge of your affairs. 
Had not the Romans been very exa& obſervers of this courſe, Claudius Nero (when Hani- 
bal lay ſo near him.) could never have ſtole ſo privately from his Camp in Lwcania, and 
have marched into [2 Mares, and back again, before Hanibal had miſſed him. 


CHAP. V: 


of Military Juitict, and the method uſed by the Ancients in the 
puniſhment of Offenders. 


F by. FJ Ut it is not enough to contrive good orders, unleſs they be firidtly obſerved for, 
ſeverity is no where ſo requiſite as in an Army : wherefore to keep your Soldiers 
to their duty, firit'and ſevere Laws are to be made, and they are to be executed as ſtrictly : 
The Komans puniſhed it with death to be abſent from the Guard, when it was a mans 
duty to be there. It was no leſs capitol to' abandon the place affigned him in Battel. To 
carry any thing privately out of his Quarters. To boaſt and appropriate to himſelf ſome 
great exploit, which he never did. To tight without the General's order. To throw 
away ones Arms in' fear. If at any time ichappened a whole Troop or Company ee 
| | - 
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fended in that nature, they were not all put to death, but an imburfation was made of their 
names, and drawing them out by lotts, every tenth man was executed.. And this way of 
Decination was uſed;that though all were not aCtually ſenſible, yet all might be affrighted; , 
But becauſe where the puniſhments are great, the rewards ought to be proporti 

men may be as well encouraged as deterred, they ordain'd recompences for every remarka- 
ble exploit. Asto him who in the tight, faved the life of a Citizen. He who firſt ſcald 
the Walls of an Enemies Town. He who firſt entred into the Enemies Camp. He who 
wounded or killed the Enemies General, or diſmounted bim from his, Horſe. By this 
means no fignal at was performed, but it was recompenſed by the Conful, and applauded 
publickly by the reſt: and thoſe who received any of theſe prizes for any generous a, 
(beſides the glory and fame which they acquired among their fellow Soldiers) when they 
returned hotne into their Country, they exhibited them to the view of their Relations and 
Friends, and were received with great acclarration. It is not then to be admired if thac 
people extended its Empire fo far, being fo ttridt in their diſcipline, and in the obſervation 
of their puniibments and rewards, towards ſuch as by the generoſity of their ations had 
merited the one , or by their offences the other ; of which things 1 am of opinion the 
greateſt part ſhould be obſerved now. I think it not amiſs to mention one of their puniſh- 
ments, and it was this z The Criminal being convitt before che Tribune or Conſul, was by 
him ſtrook gently over the ſhoulders with a rod, after which the MalefaQtor had liberty to 
run, but as he had liberty to run, ſo the reſt of the Soldiers had liberty to Kill him if ch 
could 3 ſothat immediately ſome threw ſtones at him, ſome darts, ſome ſtroke him with 
their Swords, ſome with one thing, ſome with another, ſo that his life was but ſhort, for 
feldom any eſcaped, and thoſe who did eſcape could not return to their houſes, but with 
fo much ignominy and ſcandal, that they had much better have dyed. This fort of puniſh» 
ment is in ſome meaſure uſed ſtill by the Swiſſers who cauſe who are condemned, to 
paſs thorow the Pikes, which is a puniſhment wdl contrived, and moſt commonly well 
executed z for he who would order things ſo that a man ſhould not fide, or defend a Male- 
taQor, cannot do better, than to make him an inſtrument of his puniſhment ; becauſe with 
another reſpe& he favours, and with another appetite he delires his puniſhment , when he 
is Executioner himſelf, than when the execution is committed to another. To the end 
then that a MalefaQor may not be favoured by the people, nor upheld in his offence, the. 
beſt remedy is to refer him to their judgment. To confirm this , the example of Manliue 
Capitolinus may be brought, who being accuſed by the Senate, was defended by the people, 
till they wcre made his Judges 3 but when his caſe fell once into their Cognizance, and they 
were made Arbitrators in the buſineſs, they condemn'd him to death. This then is the 


true way of punithing, to prevent eng, and execute Juſtice» But becauſe neither fear 


of the Laws, nor reverence to men was ſufficient to keep Soldiers to their dutics, and toa 
juſt obſervation of their diſcipline, the Ancients added the fear and authority of God. For 
this cauſe they made their Soldiers to ſwear with great Ceremony and —_ to pre= 
ſerve their diſcipline, that if they tranſgreſs'd they might be in - yang only of humane 
Laws, but divine Juſtice, endeavouring by all induſtry to poſſeſs with principles of 
Religion, however were falſe. 
Battift. 1 pray ſatishe me whether the Komans permitted any Women in their Armies, 

and whether they ſuffered their Soldiers to game, as we do now adays in ours. 


A 


CHAP. VL 


The Ancients had neither Women, nor Gaming in their Armies: and 
of the manner how they diſcamp'd. 


Fabr. He Romans allowed neither the one nor the other , and indeed it required no 
great difhculty to prevent them 3 for to ſpeak truth, the exerciſes ro which 
they kept the Soldier conltantly, either in partics, or together were ſo many that they had 
no tine either for dalliance or play, nor for any thing clic that could make them mutinous 
or unſerviceable. | 
Battiſta. What you fay pleaſes me very well : But pray tell me when your Army Diſ- 
camps, what orders do you obſerve ? 
Fabritio, The General's Trumpet ſounds three times: The firſt ſound they take down 
the Tents, and the Pavillions, and pack ther up : The ſecond ſound they load their 
Sumpters 3 and the third they march in the ſame order as I aid before, with Baggage 


Fi 
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and Train behind every Batrlia, and the Legionsin the midſt. Then the Auxiliary Bac- 
talion moves, and its e and Train after it, and a fourth part of the common Bag- 
gage and Train, which conſiſt of all thoſe who were lodged in either of the quarters 
which I have ſhown before in the deſcription of my Camp. Wherefore it was convenient 


that each of the ſaid ſhould be affigned to a Battalion, that upon the motion of the 
Army every man might knowla whae plact ihe wes to march. So that every Battalion was 


to march with its own and a fourth part of che common Baggage behind it, and 
this was the manner which the Roman Army obſerved in its march, as you may underſtand 
by what we have (aid. 


Battifts, Tell us I beſeech you, in the placing of their Camps, did the Romany uſe any 
other cuſtoms beſides what you have related ? 


YO” 


CHAP. VIL 


The ſafety and health of a Camp is to be regarded, and it is 
by no means to be beſieged. 


Fabr. [ muſt tell you again that the Romans in their Encampments, were ſo conſtant to 
their 01d method, that to retain that they applyecd themſelves with incredible di- 
igence, not regarding what pains, or- what trouble it required : But two thi 
erved with a curiolity more than ordinary ; one was to place their Camp in an Air that 
was healthful and freſh. And the other was to place'it where the Enemy t not cafily 
beliege them, or cut off their provitions. To avoid the unhealthfulneſs of the place they 
avoided all ftenny and boggiſh places, or where the wind was cold and unwholſome, which 
unwholſomneſs they did not ſo much compute from the fituation of the place, as from the 
complexion of the Inhabitants, and when they found them ſwarthy or blowſy, they never 
encamped there. As to the other thing, never to be'belieged or firaightned by an Encmy : 
you mult conſider the nature of the place both where your Friends'are placed, and where 
your Enemies 3 and then to make-your conjecture wherher you cah be betieged or no. It is 
neceflary therefore a General be very skilful in the ſituation of the Country, and that he 
have thoſe about him who underſtand it as well as (he. Beſides this, there is another way 
of preventing diſcaſes; and that is pobriltng that no diſorder be Fd in your Army 3 
for to keep it ſound and in health, the way is that your Army fleep mm Tents, That they 
be lodged as often as may be under Trees that are (ſhady, (where they may have rp Bug 
dreſs their meat) that they may not be obliged to in the heat. ' So that in the 
mer time you muſt diſlodge then before day,and have'a care in the Winter that they march 
not in the ſnow, nor upon the ice, without the convenience of frres. That they want 
not neceflary cloths, nor be conſtrained to drink ilt water 3 you maſt command —_ 
tians of the Army to have a particular care of thoſe who are ſick, tor a General will 
himſelf overlaid, when he is at once to contend with an Enemy and a Diſcafſe. ' But of 
all remedies, nothing is fo powerful 'as exerciſe, and therefore it wvas a cuſtom 
among, the Ancients to exerciſe-thenr continually. Think then of vvhat oe 
exerciſe is, vvhen in the Camp it keeps you found, and in rhe Field it you 
Victorious. p 
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CHAP. VIIL 
Direions as to Proviſions. 


ws to Famine, you maar” ws agg HW Marc efyo 
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that can maſter you with Famine, ever ſcek to attach you with his Arms 3 becduſe though 
the Vidtory be notſo -honourable, it is more cafie and ſecure, - 

- That Army therefore in which Juſtice is not obſerved : That Army which ſquinders and 
conſumes laviſhly as it pleaſes, cannot ſo well barricado, or fortihe. its Camp, -bue that 
Famine will find the way in 3 for where juftice is ed, Victuals is not conſtantly fup- 
plycd 3 and where Soldiers are laviſh and profuſe, t they have plenty, it is quickly 
conſumed :_. For this cauſe among, the Ancients it was commanded that the Soldicrs ſhould 
eat what was given them, and at a prefixed time, for no Soldier durſt cat but - when the 
General went to dinner 3 but every body knows how little this is obſerved in our days, and 
if then the Soldiers might be juſtly term'd ſober and otderly, they may now with as much 
juſtice be ſaid to be liceptious and debauched. | 

Battiſta. When you began firſt to order your Camp, you told us you would not confine 
your ſelf to two Battalions, but take four, that you might ſhow us how a juſt and com« 
pleat Army was to be lodg'd : I delire therefore . that you would ſatishe me in two things: 
One is, when I have either more or leſs than four Battdlions, how I am to diſpoſe of then. 
The other is, what number of Soldiers would ſuffice you, to expect, and engage any Enc- 
my whatever: 


CH AP. IX. 


How to lodge more or leſs than four Battalions, and ivhat nuniber of men 
i ſufficient to make bead againſt an Enemy, be he as numerow as 
- be may. 


Fabr. T O your firſt demand 1 anſwer, that be your Army compoſed of more or teſsthan 
'& four orſix thouſand men you may increaſe or leflen their lodgments as you 
pleaſe, and in the ſame manner, you'may proceed to leſs or more in infinitum ; Never- 
theleſs when the Romans joyn'd two Conſular Armies together , they. made two Camps, 
and turncd the place of ' the unarmed men one againſt the other. | 
To your ſecond demand I reply, That the | ordinary . Koman Army -conliſted of about 
24000 men, but when, by accident they were over-preſled with numbers, they never ex- 
cceded 50000, with this number they oppoſed 200000 Gawls which aſſaulted them after 
their firſt War with the Cartbagizians z with this number they oppoſed themſclves againſt 
Hanibal : and you muſt obſerve that the Romans and-the Greekg always carricd: on their 
Wars. with a few men, fortifying themſclves with their good order, and the excellence 
of their diſcipline z whereas Baan Weſtern Nations did all by their multitudes, 
but the Weſtern people performed all by their natural fury, and the Eaſtern by their ſub- 
miſſion aud obedience to their King, . ln Greece and in Italy where their natural fury, and 
their natural reverence to their King was not ſo great,it was neceſſary to apply themlelves 
to diſcipline, which-was of ſuch efaacy, that it. has made a ſmall Army prevail againk the 
fury and natural obſtinacy of a greater. . I ſay therefore that if you would imitate the 
Romans and the Greeks, you are not — (9 Aonnet of $oopo men, but arc rather 
' to be fewer, becauſe more do but breed confulog, fog hinder the order and diſcipline that 
= e's Pyrrbw uſed ordinarily to ſay that with 15000 men he would go thorow 
the wor ; 
But let us paſs now to another part of our diſcipline. 


. 
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therefore to come to ſome wm mr and paſs theſe difficulties with the ſame glory 
and honour with which we have pto thus far: - To deſcend therefore to particulars, 


I fay, that if many le or perſons have any thi = TY rar than > 
_ your advantage, 4 their own dettitnent, (as "#99 ta bear down the walls of their 
City, ox ſend ſeyeral of their Citizens into baniſhment) you mult cajole them in fach man- 
ner that none of them may thiok jt has any .rclation to them, to the ent that neither of 
them relieving one another, they tay all of chem be oppreſſed without tenedy 3' or elſe 
oy muſt command all of them what they are to dothe fame Uay, that cach of them: be- 
ieving himſclf particularly commanded, may think rather of obeying than looking out 
for a remedy 3 and by that means your commands be executed without ſedition or diſorder. 
If you ſuſpe& the fidelity of a people, and would affure- your ſelf of them;"#nd ſurprize 
them unawares, you cannot do better than to communicate ſome deſign with them, dcſire 
their aſſiſtance, and pretend to ſome farther enterprize, without the leaſt ombrage or ſuſpi- 
tion of them : and by doing ſo, (not imagining you have any jealoufie of him) he will 
negled his own defence, and give ychi bpportuvity of 'effeQting your deſigns. 

If you ſuſpeQ that there is any budy in your Army that gives advice of your deſigns 
to the eneniy 3. the beſt way to'make your advantage of his treachery, is, to impart ſome 
things to him which you never intend to do and to conceal what you intend 3 td pre- 
tend doubts where you are perfeRly reſolved 3 and to conceal other clings that you have 
abſo'utely derermined : by this means you will put the enemy upon ſome enterpriie (upon 
preſumption that he knows your deligns_) in which you may cafily circumvent and defeat 
him. | 

If you reſolve (as Clandins Nero did) to leſſen your Army, and ſend relief to your friend 
ſo privately that the' enemy thould not perceive it 3 you muſt nottake down your Tents, 
nor diminiſh the nuxrmber of your hutrs3 but keep up your Enſigns, and preſerve your ranks 
incire, with the ſame fires and guards as before, - Tt any ſuppliescome up ſuddenly to your 
Army, and you would not have your enemy perceive you are reinforced, you muſt not aug» 
menr the niumber of your Tents; for nothing.is more uſeful than-to keep ſach accidents 
ſecret. Metell«s being in Spain with his Army; [one took the confidence to demand of 
him what he intended to do the next day: he replyed, That if be his (birt knew 
be would burn it. drone Fay eng an by one when he would diſcamp, anſwered 
him, Are you the only man thin that will not bear the Trumpets ? | 

It you deſign to underſtand the ſecrets of your 'ttiemy, arid to khow his order and con- 
dition 3 you muſt do as others have done, ſend Embafſadors to him, with wiſe and expe- 
rienced Souldiers in their train, who may take their opportunity 'to view his Army, and 
conſider his th and as; beN give occation to overcome him. . Some baye 

recended to baniſh ſome one of thei Confidents, and by that means had information of 

is enemics deligns- They are diſcovered likewiſe fometimes'by the taking of priſoners : 
Marius whillt he was at war with the Cimbrians, to feel the tidelity of the Gazls, (who at 
that time inhabited Lombardy, and were in League with the Romans) ſent to them two 
forts of Letters, one £f other ſcal'd. In the Letters that were open, he writ that 
they ſhould not open thoſe which were ſealed till ſuch a time as he direQed, before which 
cons he ſent for them again, and finding them open, he found he was to' repoſe no con- 
fdence there. | 


. 
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CHAP, XL 
How to rid ones ſelf of an Army that is preſſing upon ones heels; 


Fabr. Cn_d Generals have been invaded, and not marched their Army immediately 
againſt the enemy, but made an inroad into his Country, and conſtrained him to 
return to detend it 3 and this way has many times ſucceeded, becauſe yours are fleſn'd wich 
victory, and loaden with plunder, whilſt the enemy is terrified, and inſtead of a hopetut 
like to goby the loſs : fo that they who have uſed this kind of diverſion, have many 
fimes proſpered. But this is praQticable only to thoſe whoſe Country is ſtronger than the 
enemics Country 3 for if it be otherwiſe, that diverhon is ici It a General be 
block'd up in his Camp by the enemy, he cannot do hetter to an accord, or 
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ame artifice Ardrabal extricated himſelf in Spain from the forces of Claudins Nero who 
had block'd him up 3 it would likewiſe contribute much to the _ a man from the 
wer of the enemy, to do ſomething (beſides what has bzen faid y) that may keep 
im in ſuſpence. And this is to be done two ways, by aſſaulting him with part of our 
forces, that whilſt he is employed them, the reſt may have time to preſerve themſelves. 
There is another way likew] that is by contriving ſome new thing or other thac 
may amuſe or aſtoniſh the enemy,and render him uncertain which way he is to ſtear: ſo Ha- 
nibal ſerved Fabius Maximus when he had ſhut him up on the mountains;for cauſing litele 
wiſps of bruſh-wood to be tied to the horns of {everal Oxen, he ſet them on fire; and 
Fabixs not underſtanding the depth of the ftratagem, 4 it worſe than it was, kept 
upon his guard within his Camp, and ſuffercd him to 


CHAP. XIL 
How a man may make a Princes Favourite ſuſpe#ed,and divide his forces. 


General above all things is to endeavour to divide the enemies forces, cither by ren» 

. dering his Conhdents ſuſpicious 3 or by giving him occaſion to te his Troops, 
and by conſequence weaken himſelf. The firſt is done by preſerving the eſtates or goods 
of thoſe he has about him as in time of war, to ſpare their houſes, or poſleſſions 3 and 
returning their children or relations ſafe, and without,xanfome. You know when Hz- 
nibal burned all about Reme, he exempted what belonged to Fabins Maximus. You know 
how Coriolenxs coming with a ſtrong yolng 6s belicge Rome, preſerved the poſſeiſions of 
the Nobility. Metellxs being at the head of an Army againſt moved it to the 
Embaſſadors which the enemy ſent to him, to deliver up  Jugurt eq" ant and writing 
Letters to them afterwards to the ſame purpoſe, he continued his correſpondence till Ju- 
gxrtha got the alarm, ſuſpeed his whole Counſel, and made them away after ſeveral man- 


ners.  - 

When Hanibal was fled to Antiocbur, the Roman Embaſſadors practiſed ſo cunningly, 
that Antiochus grew jealous, and truſted him no farther. 

As to the way of dividing the enemy, there is not any more certain than to cauſe an in- 
curſion to be made u oe Grntnys (0t.hs may be conſirained to leave the war, and go 
back to defend himſelf. This was the way which Fabizxs uſed when he had an Army againſt 
him of French and Tuſcans, Umbrians and Samnites. Titus Didins having a ſmall Army 
in reſpe& of the enemy, expeRing another Legion from Rome, which the enerny was de- 
firous to intercept 3 he gave out in his Army that the next day he would give the 
Battel, and ordered it fo, that certain priſoners which he had in his Camp at that time, took 
their opportunity to eſcape, and gave intelligetice to the enemy that the Conſul had given 
orders to hght 3 upon which news, that they might not lefſen their forces, they did not 
march againſt the other Legion, and by that means it was preſerved 3 ſome there have 
been who to divide or weaken the force of their enemy, have ſuffered him to enter into 
their Country, and poſſeſs himſelf of ſeveral Towns, that by putting Garriſons into 
them, he may leſſen his Army, and give them occaſion to attack and t him. Others 
deligning againſt one Province, have pretended to invade another, and uſed ſuch induſtry 
in the bulineſs, that being entred unexpeRedly into that Country, they have conquered 
it before the enemy had time to relieve it : for the enemy being uncertain whether you 
will return back and invade the Country which you « before, is conſtrained to 
keep his Poſt, and not to leave one place to ſecure another, and it falls out many times thac 
he is unable to defend cither the one or the other. | 
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CHAP, Xi. 
In what manner ſeditions and mutinries in an Army are to be c_ 


Fabr. Br what has been fhid already, it is of 
if he-knows how to compoſe mutinics 
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| CH AP. XIV. 
How the Ancients relyed much upon their auguries, and other accidents. 
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CHAP. XV, 


That we are not to fight with an enemy reduced to deſpair 3 and ſeveral arts 
that may be uſed to ſurprize him. 


Fabr. Hen famine, natural neceſſity, or. humane paſſion has brought-your e to 

VV ſuch deſpair,that impelled by that,he furioufly to tight with _— 
muſt keep within your Camp, and decline fighting as much as poſſibly you can. The La- 
cedemonians a@ed in that manner againſt the Meſſeni , Ceſar did the ſame againſt Afraxins 
and Petreins. When Fulvizs was Conſul againſt the Cimbrians, he cauſed his horſe to 
attack the enemy fot ſeveral days together z and obſervi in what numbers they came 
forth to engage ther; he placed an ambuſh one day behind cir Camp, cauſed them again 
to be affaulted 3 and the Cimbrians ifluing forth in their old numbers to encounter them ; 
Fulvins fell in the met = upon > ofa _ it, and _ - _ Generals 
have made great advaritage (when they lye near the enemies Army) to fend out parties 
with the ff rw Colotgeo plunder their own Country for the enemy ſuppoſing them 
ſupplics ſent to relieve them, have iſſued forth to rheet them, and aſliſt- them to plunder, 
whereby they have been pat to diſorder, and given opportunity to the adverſary to over- 
throw them. Alexander of Epirus did the ſame againſt the Sclavonians: and Leptene the 
Syracuſan againſt the Carthaginians, and both with ſucceſs: many have been too hard for 
their enemics by giving, them opportunity of eating and drinking too much, making a ſhevy 
of being afraid, and leaving their Camp full of wine and provitons 3 with which the ene. 
my having gorg'd himſelf without meaſure, the others have fallen upon them with adyan- 

e, and put them to the ſword. Tomyris provided ſuch an entertainment for ata and 
Thevins Gracchus regall'd the Spaniards in the ſame manner : others have poifoncd their 
meat and their drink, to raine the enemy that way the more calily. I faid before, that 1 
did not find it in any Hiſtory that the Romans did ever in the night place any Centinels 
without their Camp, ſuppoſing they omitted it to prevent the miſchicfs that might enſue 3 
for it has been often ſeen that the Centinels which are placed abroad in the day-time to hear 
and deſcry the enemy, have "been the deſtruction of thoſe who have ſent them 3 for bein 
often times ſurprized by the enemy, they have been forced to give the ſignal with whi 
they were to call their own men, and they coming immediately according to the lign, have 
been all killed, or taken priſoners. 

To over-reach and circumvent an enemy, it is good ſometimes to vary your cuſtome, 
that the enemy depending upon'it, may be diſappointed and ruined. Thus it happened 
with a General, who being accuſtomed to give the ſignal of the approach of the enemy in 
the night by fire, and in the day time by ſmoak 3 commanded that they ſhould make ſmoke 
and fhretogether without intermiſſion, and that when the enemy came, they ſhould put 
them both outz the enemy ſuppoſing he was not perceived, (becauſe he ſaw no lignal given ) 
matched on in diſorder, and gave his adverſary the victory, 

Memnon the Rhodian defiring to draw his enemy out of his ſtrong hold, ſent one by the 
way of a fugitive into their Army,with news that Memmon's Army was in a mutiny,and that 
the | m7 of them were gone from him 3 and to confirm it the more, he cauſed 
diſorders and tumults to be pretended in his Camp 3 whereupon the enemy taking en- 
couragement, adyanced out of his hold to attack Memnon, but was cut off himſelf. 

Behdes the things above-mentioned, great care is to be had never to bring your enemy 
to deſpair. Ceſar was very cautious of this in his war with the Germans, and opened a 
way for them, when he ſaw that not being able to fly, they muſt of necelicy tight, and that 
more couragjouſly than otherwiſe; wherefore he choſe rather the trouble of i 
them when they fled, than the danger of ghting them when they were forced to 
themſelves. Lucxll/ws obſerving a party of his horſe going over to the enemy, cauſed a 
Charge to be ſounded immediately, and commanded other parties to follow them ; where- 
upon the enemy believing Lzcullzs intended to fight, ſent out a party to charge thoſe Ma- 
cedonians who were running away 3 and they did it ſo effectually, that the Macedonians 
wefe glad'to ſtand upon their guard, by which means of fugitives intended, they became 
good Subjets in ſpight of their teeths. 


CHAP, 
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CHA P.- XVI; 


How a ſuſpeZed Town or Conntry is to be ſetnred, and how the | 
Peoples hearts are to be gained, 


Fabr. Y Tis a great thing in a General to know how to ſecure a Town that U 
| either after a Victory or before 3 as ſeveral ancient examples do you ſued, 

Pompey being jealous of the Catinenſes, beg'd of them that they would give entertain- 
ment to ſome of his fick men , and under the diſguiſe of ck, ſending ſtout and valiant 
men, they ſurprized the Town, and kept it for Pompey. Publins Valerins was diffident of 
the_Epidaxni, and cauſed a General indul ence to be given in one of the Churches with- 
out the Town, the people thronging thither for pardon, he ſhut the Gates upon them, 
and reccived none back again but ſuch as he could truſt, Alexander the great being to 
march into Aſie, and by the way ſecure himſelf of Thrace; carried along with him all 
the- principal perſons of that Province, giving them commands in his Army, and leavin 
the people to be governed by thoſe of their own condition 3 by which means he fatisfi 
all partics 3 the Nobility by paying them, and the Poplace, by leaving no Governor that 
would oppreſs them. But among all the ways wherewith the people are to be cajoled, 
nothing goes fo far as examples of chaſtity and juſtice, as that of Seipis in Spain, when 
he returned a beautiful pageny to her-Parents, and Husband untouched , a paſſage 
that contributed more than his Arms to the ſubduction of that Country. Ceſar only 
for paying for the wood which he cauſed to be cut down- to make Stoccadoes about” his 
Camp in France, got ſuch a name for his juſtice, that it facilitated the Conqueſt of that 
Province. I know not now that their remains any thing to fay further about theſe accidents; 
or that there is any thing which we have not alteady examined. If there be any thing, it is 
the way of taking and defending of Towns, which 1 am willing to ſhow,were I ſure I ſhould 
not be tedious. L a 

Battiſta. Your civility is ſo great, that it makes ys purſue our deſires without the leaſt 
fear of preſumption ; for you have, offered us that frankly , which we ſhould have been 
aſhamed to have requeſted. We do aſſure you therefore you cannot do us a greater 
favour than to finiſh this diſcourſe 3*but before you proceed, let me entreat you to re- 
ſolve me, whetherit be better to continue a War all Winter long (as they do now adays) 
or carry it on only in the Summer, and in the Winter go to their Quarters. 


CHA P. XVI. 
Wat is #0t to be continued in the Winter. 


Fabr. Bſerve Gentlemen, had it not been for the prudence of Battifts , a very conſi- 

derable part of our diſcourſe had been omitted : I tell you again that the An- 
cients did every thing with more prudence and diſcretion than we, who it we be detective 
in any thing, are much more in matters of War. 

Nothing is more imprudent and darigerous for a General than to begin a War in the 
Winter; and he who is the agreffor is more liable to miſcarry , than he that is invaded. 
The reaſon is this, all the induſtry employed in Military Diſcipline , conliſts in preparing 
your men and putring them into order for a Battel. That is it, at which a General is prin- 
cipally to aim, becauſe a Battel does commonly decide the buſineſs, whether it be loſt or 
won. He therefore who knows beſt how to put his Army in order 3 and he who knows 
beſt how to prepare and equip them , has doubtleſs the advantage , and is in moſt hopes 
to-overcome. On the other fide, riothing is more inconfiſtent with good order than ſicep 
places, or cold rainy weather 3 we ficep places will not ſuffer you to open or extend your 
ranks according to diſcipline 3 cold and wet weather will not at rene Hf wr men. 
together, nor preſent them in cloſe order before the Enemy, but conſtrains you neceſſity 
to lodge them up and down, aſunder without order, bro ar uh Caſtles, and 
Towns, and Ry SRO RP: taken to diſcipline 

Army, i that time) utterly uſe! | , ; | 
tpnetnb $; If now adays we make War in the Winter, for our Armies being with- 
our diſcipline, it is not to be imagined what inconveniences they ſuffer by not being _ 


EE 


tered together 3 for it troubles them not, that they cannot keep thoſe orders, and obſerye 
that iſe line which they never had. Yet it ought ſeriouſly to be conſidered what preju- 
dice has followed upon encampments inthe Winter : and it ought likewiſe to be remembred 
that the French in the year 1503. were broken and ruincd near Garighians, rather by the 
extremity of the weather, than the magnanimity of the Spaniards. For as FE told you 
before, the Invador is under greateſt incommodity, as being more expoſed to the weather 
in an Enemies Country, than at home : for to keep his men together he is necethtated to 
endure the cold and the rain 3 or to avoid it, to divide his men , which is mightily to ex- 

oft them. But he whois upon the defenſive part can chooſe his place and his way, attend 

im with freſh men, which he can joyn in a moment, and fal} upon ſome party of the 
Enemies with ſuch fury, as th not be able to endure the It was the weather 
therefore which diſordered the French, and *tis the weather that will always ruine any man 
that begins War in Winter, if his arg ity Go any ſhare of diſcretion. He therefore 
who would have his force, his order, his diſcipline, and his Suing of no uſe or advan- 
tage to him, Tet him keep the field, and carry on his War in the inter : For the Romans 
(who defiredall thoſe things in which they employed their induſtry and diligence ſhould 
be uſcful to them) avoided the incommodities of Winter, as much, as the aſpcritics of the 
Alps, the difficulty of places, and whatever elſe might hinder them from ſhowing their 
dextetity and courage. And thus much as to your nd, we will diſcourſe now of @- 
king and defending of Towns, and of their Natural, and Artificial ſtrength. 
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CHAP.L 
How Towns, or Caſiles are to be fortified. 


Ou muſt. underſtand that Towns and Caſiles are ſtrong two ways, by 
Nature or by Art. They are by Nature which are encompaſſed 
Rivers or Fens, (as Mantua, and Ferrara) or ſeated upon ſome Rock, 
or —_—_— (as Monaco, and Sanleo) for other places ſeated upon 
Mountains, if not di of acceſs, are in our days rather weeker than otherwiſe , in 
reſpe& of our Artillery and Mines : and therefore at preſent being to build a City, or erect 
a Fort that may be ſtrong, we chooſe to do it in a Plain, and forrific it. artificially with 
Tonga Ig ac udhage errno ty is crooked and retort, with 
evcral Vaults p ipt;,- that i Enemy attempts to approach , he 
may bc oppoſed and repulſed as well in the flank as the front : If your Walls be made too 
high, they are too obnoxious to the Cannon 3 if they be too low, 'they are cafily ſcaled z 
if you make a Ditch before the Wall : to make the Scalado more difficult, the Enemy. fills 
it up (which with a great Army is no hard matter.) and makes himſelf Rs 
My opinion therefore is this ( but with ſabmiffion to better judgments) that to provi 
in(t both inconveniences the beſt way will be to make your Wall high, and a Ditch on 
the inſide rather than without 3 and this'is the ſtrongeſ way that you'can build , becauſe it 
keeps you both from their Artillery and aſſaults, and gives the Enemy no capacity of 
hll.ng up the Ditch. Your Wall then is to be of the beſt you-can contrive 4 x he 
yards thick at the leaſt to reſiſt their Batteries 3 it is to have Towers and Bulwarks at the 
diſtance of every 200 yards. The Ditch within is to be3o yards broad at leaft, and 12 
in depth 3 and all the carth which istaken out of the Ditch is to be thrown towards the 


Town, 
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Town, againſt a Wall which is ta be brought for that purpoſe from the bottom of the 
Ditch, and carried tp a man's height, above the which will make the Dich more 
deep and ſecure. Towards the bottam of che -Dirch every two hundred yards, 1 would 
have a Caſemat from whence the Art may ſcour, and play any body that ſhall 
deſcend, The great Guns which arc for the defence of 'a Town, are to be planted 
behind che Wall on che. infide of rhe Ditch 3 for to defend the firſt wall, Fakons and ſuch 
ſmall Pieces are cafier managed, and do as good Execution. If the Enemy comes to ſcale 
you, theheight of the firlt Walf defends you calily : If he comes with his Artillery, he 
muſt batter down the firſt Wall, and when he has done that, it being Natural in all Batte- 
ries for the Wall and rubbiſl; to fall outward , there being no Dirch without to ſwallow 
and receive it, the raines of the Wall will encreaſe the depth of the Ditch, in ſuch manner 
as that you cannot get forward, being obſtruRted by the ruines, hindred by the Ditch, and 
interrupted by the Enemies great Guns within the Walls that do ſlaughter upop you. 
The only remedy in this caſc is to fill up the Ditch, -which is very hard iq reſpe@ of irs di- 
menſions, and the d in coming to it, the Wall being crooked, and Vaultcd, and full 
of Angles, among which there is no coming without manifeſt hazard, for the reaſons above- 
faid 3 and to think to march with Faggots over the ruines, and to till it up that way is a 
chimerical thing 3 fo'that 1 conclude a Ciry (© fortified is not to be taken. 

Battifta. It one ſhould make a Ditch without, beſides that within the Wall, would not 
your Town be the ftronget ? 

Fabr. Yes, without doubt; but my meaning is, if one Ditch only be to be made, it is 
better within than withour. 

Battifta. Would you have water in your Ditch, or would you rather have it dry ? 
| Fabr, Opinions are vivided in that point 3 for Ditches with water are more ſecure agai 
Mines, and Ditches without are harder to be filled up : But upon conlideration ot the 
whole, I would have them without water , becauſe they are more ſecure 3 for it has been 
ſeen, that the of the Ditch in the Winter has been the taking of many a Town, 
as it hapned at Mirandols when Pope Fulixs beſieged it: And to prevent Mines, I would 
carry my Ditch ſo low, that whoever would think to work under it, ſhould come to the - 
water. Caſtles I would build (as to my Ditches and Walls) in the ſame manner, that 
they might have as much trouble who ftormed them. But let me give one caution to any 
man who defends a City , and it is this, that he makes no redoubts with 2ut, at any diſtance 
from the Wall, and another to him that builds and fortifies a Caſite, and that is , that he 
makes no works within for retreats in caſe the firſt Wall be taken, 

The reaſon that makes me give this Counſel is, becauſe rid man ought to do that which 
may lefſen his reputacion at firſt , for che diminution of that makes all his other orders 
contemptible, and diſcourages thoſe who have undertaken his defence. And this that I 
fay will always happen when you make Baſtions without, and, oblige your ſelf co defend 
them, they will certainly be loſt, for ſuch ſmall _ being now adays to contend with 
the fury of Artillery, tis impoſſible they ſhould hold out, 'and the lols of them being a 
leſſening to your reputation, the leſſening of your reputation will be the loſs of the place. 
When Genoxa rebelled againſt Lewis King of France, he cauſed cextain Baſtions to be cre- 
&ed npon the Hills which were about the Walls, which Baſtions were ao ſooner loſt (and 
they were loſt preſently) but che City was taken. ; : 

As to my (econd advice, 1 do affirm that there is nothing ſo pernicious to a Caſtle as to 
have thoſe works of retreat; for the hopes that men have of preſerving themſelves by 
deſerting their Poſts, makes them abandon theny often , and the loſs of their Poſts, is 
afterwards the loſs of the Fort. We have a freſh example of this. in the taking of the 
Caftle at Fwrli, when the Counteſs. Catharine defended it againſt Ceſar Borgis, the-Son of 
Alexander V1. who had br the French Army before it. This Caſtle was full of thoſe 
retreats3 for firſt chere was a Citadel, than a Fortreſs, and betwixt both a good Ditch with 


a draw bridge. The Caſtle vichin'wys divided into three parts, and cach part ſtrongly 
ſeparated from the other with\Ditches and Water, and Draw-bridges, by which they come 
mugicated. As ſoon as the Duke had made his a he his great Guns bat- 


tered one part of the Caſtle, and laid open a part of the Wall; whereupon Giovanni 
do Caſale who had the command of that quarter, never ſtood go make good the breach, bue 
left it to retire into another part, ſo that the Enemy having entered the firſt quarter with 
little difficulty, it was not long before they made themſelves Maſters of all, by ſecuring the 
Draw-bridges (in the hurry) which conveyed them one to another # This Callle therefore 
which was thought jncxpugnable was loſtby two faults 3 one wrt having Way Fo. 
doubes , the other was becauſe none of them commanded the the 11] contrivance 
therefore of the Fortreſs, and rhe imprudence of him' chat * i, Way, o foams 
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and diſappointment of the imous enterprize of the Counteſs, who had the c 
toc an Army which ncither the Gig of nor the Duke of Milan had the 
confidence to attend. yo ſhe mi a7» in hes, Calgs « {he coupon wy hocone 
which her magnanimi erved, as ap y many Epigrams compoſed in thoſe times 
in her praiſe. If monly I were to erect FFort, I would do it with as ftrong Walls, and 
with as good Ditches as I have preſcribed 3 and within it, I would build only houſes for 
habitation, and thoſe low and weak, and ſuch as ſhould not hinder the proſpedt of all the 
Walls, frorm thoſe who were in the Piazza; that the Commander might have the advan- 
tage to diſcern with his cye frotn the main guard, whither he was to dircQ his ſupplies, 
and that every man might underſtand when the Wall and the Ditch was loſt, the Caſtle was 
not to be kept. And when I made any redoubts and retrenchments within, I would do ic 
in ſuch manner that they ſhould each of them command the Bridges which ſhould be rais'd 
upon Pillars in the middle of the Ditch. 

Battiſta. Y ou have ſaid that ſmall places are not to be defended in our days, and 1 ſap- 

ſe I have heard quite contrary 3 that is to ſay, the leſſer a place is, the better it is 

cfenlible. | 

Fabritio. You were then miſinformed, for no place can be now adays ſtrong, where 
the defenders have not room for new Ramparts and Retrenchments to retire to 3 for ſuch 
is the fury of the Artilery, that he who preſumes upon the proteCtion of one Wall or one 
Rampart, will tind himſelf deceived. And becauſe Baſtions or Forts (provided they do 
not exceed their juſt meaſure, for in that caſe they will be rather Caſtles and Towns) are 
not made in ſuch manner that there is ſpace to retreat , they muſt preſently be loſt. Ir is 
wiſdom therefore to place theſe Baſtions without , and to fortific within , eſpecially the 
entrys into the Towns, and to ſecure the Gates with Ravelins, fo as that no body may 
come in or go out in a dired Tine, and that from the Ravelin to the Gate there may be a 
Ditch with a Draw-bridge. The Gates are to be fortitied with Portculliſſes, to receive 
their men back again into the Town when they have gone out to e the Enemy, and 
when it happens that they are repulſed, and the Enen.y purſues, that may ap. cany 
betwixt their own men and the Enemy, and prevent their entring Pell-mell amongſt 
To this ſe Portcullifſes (which the Ancients called Ceterette or Pigion-holes) were 
invented , which being let down excluded the Enemy, and preſerved their Friends, 
whereas without them, neither Bridges nor Gates would be of any uſe, being poſſeſſed by 
the multitude. 

Battiſta. 1 have ſeen theſe Portcullifſes of which you ſpeak in Germany 3 and were 
made of bars of wood in the faſhion of Iron Grates, whereasours are made of y Raf- 
ters ot Girders all of a piece, now I would willingly be informed from whence this diffe- 
rence v ng and which is moſt effectual. 

Fabr. 1 tell you again, that the ways, and cuſtoms and orders of War are laid aſide all 
the world over, in reſpe& of what was uſed among the Ancients, but in Italy they are 
utterly forgot, and if there be any thing better than other, we have it from the Vitra- 
montani, or Northern Nations. You may have heard, and p_ ſome of theſe Gentle» 
men may remember how weakly we fartihed before the comi Charles 8 into Italy, in 
the year 1494. The battlements of our Walls were made but half a yard thick 3 the Port- 
holes for our great Guns, - and Muſquets or ſmall ſhot were made narrow without, wide 
within, with many other defects which I ſhall forbear to mention , leſt I ſhould become 
tedious for thoſe thin battlements were quickly beaten down, and our Guns were as 
calily diſmounted. 

But now adays we have learn'd of the French to make our batt)ements large and thick, 
and our Port-holes large within, cloſe again in the middle, and wide again without 3 by 
which mcans our Artillery arc not ſo eatily diſmounted, nor our Soldiers beaten from their 
Works. Belides theſe the French have ſeveral other good ways, which our Soldiers have 
not ſcen, and ſo have not ſo much as conſidered ; and among the reſt thoſe open Portculliſles 
like grates is one, and they are much better than ours, for if to defend and fortifie your 
Gate, you have a cloſe Portcullis, when you let it down to keep out the Enemy , you ſhuc 
up your {clyes, and cannot afterwards do him any hurt, ſo that with Pick-axecs, Hatchets, 
Petards,or hre, he may do what he pleaſe without any interruption. But if your Portcullis 
be made Letticce wiſe and tranſparent, when it is let down thorough thoſe holes and inter- 
vals you may defend it with your Pikes, ſmall ſhot, or any other kind of Arms. 

Battifta, T have obſerved in Italy another Northern invention, and that is to make the 
wheels of your Carriages for your great Guns with ſpokes crooked or bending towards the 
Axel-tree, Now I would gladly know the reaſon of that way, becauſe to me the firaighe 
'-"Fes ſeem ſtronger, 

Fabr, 
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 Fabr. Do not imagine that things which deviate from common uſe, are done 7 accident ; 
or if you fancy they were made in that fathion for beauty, you are hay, where 
and nga by ured, they never ſtand upon beauty 3 but the reaſon why they were 

was of ſpokes are much more ſecure and firong ; and the rea- 


fon are T is this} 'when a Carriage is loaden, it is cither c iz'd 
hang'd too much on one fide. When it is equally poiz'd, the w fanclub ihe 
weight being equally diſtributed, does not burchen them : But when it inclines to 


one tide, the weight lyes all-upon one of the wheels : If the ſpokes be made (ireight, th 

are calily broken, for when ever the wheel -bends, the ſpoke bends witlvic, apr apery 
to keep up the weight, ſo that when the t is well poiz'd, or is otherwiſe but mode- 
rate, your ſtraight ſpokes are firong enough, but when your Carriage goes awry, and en- 
clines $o one fide, they are too weak to ſupport it. On the conttary, the ſpokes of your 
French Carriages that are made bending, are made fo with great reaſon, for when a Car- 
riage enclines to one fide, the. on that ſide being made bending ; will come to be 
ſireight, and will be ablg to ſuſtain the whole weight berter, than when ic hangs equal, 
and (being crooked) bears but half. But to return to out Towns and our Caſtles. The 
' French, beſides what.,we have mentioned, have another way of ſecuring their Gates, and 
for the (allying and retiring of their Soldiers gs Siege, than I have yer ſcen practiſed 
in Italy: and it is this, On the outward point of the Draw-bridge they ſet up two Pillars, 
and upon cach of them they faſten a beam in ſuch manner that one half of it hangs over 
the 'Bridge, and the other half withour, Then that pate which is withoug the Bridge; 
they joyn together with Croſs bars like a grate, and to the end of each of the beams that 
hang over the Bridge, they faſten a chain: when therefore they would ſhut up the Bridge, 
{o as nobody come in from without, they looſen the chains, and let down that part 
of it_that is made with croſs bars, which ſhuts up the Bridge 3 when they would open the 
Bridge, they dravv the chains, ng fag oar pay, and itis to he raiſed gradu« 
ally, fo as to receive a man on Eoot, and no or a Horſeman as they pleaſe, and it is 
raiſed or let dovvn vvith unimaginable dexterity.This vvay is better than your Portculliſſes, 
becauſe they can hardly be hi by the Enemy from being let dovvn , not falling in a 
dire line as your Perculliſſes do, vohich arecafily ſtop*d by putting any thing under them. 
They then who would make a Town ſtrong, are to do it in the ſame manner as I have pre- 


Moreover they are to prohibit Cultivation or building within a Mile round all ſhould 
be a plain without any hills, houſes, banks or trees to hhder the proſpedt of the belieged, 
or give any thelter to the Encmy in his approaches. And you muſt know that where the 
Ditch is without the Walls, and there are cminencies above the level of the Country, that 
Town is but weak 3 for thoſe erninences are blinds to the Enemy in their approaches, and 
when they are poſſe{Fd, they are convenient for their Batteries : But let us paſs on and come 
into the Town. : 
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CHAP. IL 


What order is to be obſerved by him who ſouts himſelf up in a Town, 
with reſolution to defend it. 


rej will not loſe ſo much time as to ſhew you how convenient it is (belides what has 
| been ſaid before.) to have your ſtores of Ammunition and Victyals, becauſe they 
are things that every body knows cannot be wanted, and without them all other proviſions 
axe vain. Two things then arc generally to be obſerved, you are to fecure what you can 
poſſibly to your ſelf, Ei to proventihe Tncay of zag exmmnciliey, eſpecially in your own 
precinqs. Wherefore if there be any firaw, —_ yt 
into the Town, you mult beſure rodelſtroy it. undertakes the defence of a Town 
is likewiſe to obſerve this order, not to ſuffer any thing to be done tumultuouſly and diſ- 
orderly, and to provide that upon every accident, every man may know what he is to do, 
_—_ is by cauſing the Women, Children, old, lame and infirm to keep within 
ir Houſes, and leave the Town to be defended by thoſe who are vigorous and 
whobeingarod a rp, ue ob Arbors inw a plc, ome upon the Wal 
ſorne at the ſome in the pri , to relieve thei | 
upon any diſtreſs 3 another there ſhould be likewiſe , not obliged to any particular 
place, but always ready to where neceflity is required; & things being thus ordered, 
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there is one thing I will recom- 


* happen to diſorder you. 
ſcarce any Sedition can happen y Town : And that is, 


mend to your memories, both in the beficging and 


that there is nothing animates an Enemy fo much, or gives him: ſach hopes of 2 
Ton, © when he his adverſary has not been uſed to the fight of an Encrny Io 
many times fear only without any experiment of ' theix has a Town to be 
ſurrendred : He therefore who comes before a City fo is torake al! the ſhows and' 


oftentations of terror that he can 3 and on the othet fide, 'he who is aſſaulted; is'to-oppoſe- 
men of reſolution and courage, and fuch as are not to be terrified with ſhows, nor any 
thing but force and violence of Arms for if the firſt brunt be ſuſtained , the beficged are 
encouraged , and tic beſiegers will have no hopes left but 'in their repuration and 
valour. | | 

The Ancients had ſevergl inſtruments of War with lh BLOC Fora, 
asRams, Scorpions, Bows, Slings, Clubs, &r. Again, they 'feveral which 
they uſed in their Leaguers, as Rams, Towers of wood, Vinee 1 They had alſo their Fab, 
their Plutews, Teftndo, and others inſtead of which , we now make'nſe of Artillery which 
is uſeful both for him that is beficged, as well as him that befieges. © But torectirn, 
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CHAP, IL 
Advertiſements for ſuch as are diftreſſed for Proviſions within a Town, and 


for ſuch as beſiege them, and would reduce them to thas neceſſuy. 


tarFH* who takes upon him the defence of a Town, is to fee ſuch provifion made 
both of Vituals and Ammunition; that he may be in no danger of lofing it, 
either by ſtarving or ftorm. As to ſtarving (as is faid betore) it is neceſfary before the 
fiege be laid, that you furniſh your ſelf well with Vitualsz but becanfe fach provifion 
cannot be made, bur a long fiege may exhauſt it, you muſt betake to extraordinary wa 


and look ont for friends that may relieve , eſpecially if yon have @ River 
thorow the Town. Thus the Romans &d when their friends were beſi by Henihet 
in the Caftle of Catalino, for not being able to relieve them otherwiſe, firmg great 
quantities of Nuts into the River which were carried down by the ſtream in deſpighr of the 
Enemy, 4nd gave the Garriſon good relief. Some why have been , tornake 


Cows, and ed her afterwards to be taken by the Enemy, that when they Kkill'd her, 
they might find Corn in her paunch, and conclude that Corn was as plentiful in the Town 
as in the Camp. On the other fide , wife Generals have afed as Art and Stratagem 
for the reduction of Towns : Fabixs permitted the Campani to ſow their youu , that 
preſuming upon it, they might make no other proviſion, and he came afterwards and 
utterly deſtroyed it. 

Dionyſus having belieged Rheginm, pretended a treaty, and whilſt things were in tran= 
faQion, he provided himſelf with ViQtuals with all poſſible diligence, but when he had 
effetually ſupplyed himſelf, he brake off the treaty, block'd them up again , and con- 
ſtrained them to ſurrender. 

Alexander the great being defirous to reduce Lwcadia, he took, plundered, and de- 
mo_ all the _ _ -b but gave the  _ {afe Conduct to Lucadis , 

y which policy he ſo throng'd them with men, their numbers quickly diſtrefs'd t 
and they _ forced to ſurrender. VLrg gre 


CH AP. IV. 
Other advertiſements both for the beſjegers and the beſieged. 


Fabr. Þ N matters of affault, 1 fay, the firſt thing to be provided againft, is the Encmies 
firſt Effort; for by that way the Romans gain'd many a Town, affaulting it ſid- 

denly, and in all places at once, and this they called” Apgredi wrbene Corona, or to make a 
general afſault, as Scipio did when he took new Carthage in Spain. Bur if che belieged 
can ſtand rhe firſt ſhock , it gives him ſuch courage, he will hardly beta ken afterwards. 
And 


' 
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And if things ſhould go ſo far, that a-breach ſhould be made, and the Enemy enter ;. yet 
the Citizens have their remedy it. they will ſtand to one another : for many Armies have 
been repelled, and defeated after theyhave entered a Town. The remedy is this, that the 
Inhabitants make good the higheſt places of the City, and fire upon ther from the win- 
dows and tops of their houſes. But againſt this the Aſfailers have made uſe of two in- 
ventions, one was £0 open the Gates of the City, and give the Inhabitants opportumity to 
eſcapes The other is, to make Proclamation, that whoever throws. down his Arms, ſhall 
have quarter, and none put to the Sword. but ſuch asare taken in Arms and this artitice 
has been the taking of many a Town. Moreover a Town is taken with more caſe, when 
it is ſo ſuddenly attacked, as when an Army keeps at ſuch a diſtance, as that the Town be- 
lieves either you will not at all, or cannot attempt it before they ſhall have the alarm of 
your motion, becauſe it is at preſentſo far off. Wherefore if you can come upon them 
{uddenly and ſecretly, not once in twenty times but you will ſucceed in your deſign. 

I ſpeak very unwilli y of the occurrences of our times, becauſe it muſt _ with 
reflection upon me and my friends3 and if I ſhould diſcourſe of other people, I ſhould not 
know what to ſay. Nevertheleſs I cannot paſs by the example of Ceſar Borgia (called 
Duke Valentino) who being with his Army at Nocers ,. under pretence of making an in- 
road into the Dutchy of- Camerin, turned ſuddenly upon the State of Urbin, and mafter'd 
it without any trouble in oneday, which another man would not have been able to have 
effected ina much longer time. 


v 


CHAP. V. 


A man is not to depend upon the Conntenance of the Enemy , but is rather to 
to ſuſpeF# what even he ſees with his eyes. 


Fabr. "F" Hoſe who ate beſieged, are to be very careful of the tricks and ſurprizes of the 
Enemy, and therefore they are not to relye upon the countenance that he car- 
ries, bur are rather toſuſpe& there is ſome fraud or deceit that will fall heavily upon them, 
if they ſuffer themſelves to be deluded. 
Domitius Calvinus beſieging a Town , , made it his cuſtom every day to march round 
about the Walls with a good part of his Army : The Garriſon fancying by degrees that it 
it wasonly for his recreation, began-to flacken their Guards, of which Domriias having 
notice, fell ſuddenly upon them , and carried the Town. ; 

Other Generals have had intelligence of relief that was expeRed in the Town, and 
having habited a certain number of their Soldiers , and diſpoſed them ander counter- 
feit Enſigns, like thoſe which the beſieged expeRed, they were received into the Gates, 
and poſſeſſed themſelves of the Town. Cimon an Athenian General having a deſign to 
ſurprizea Town, in the night ſet fire on a Temple that was without it, and the i= 
tants flocking out to extinguiſh the fire, they fell into an Ambulcado and loſt their Town. 
Others having taken ſome of the Servants, and ſuch people as came forth for forrage, put 
them to the Sword, and diſguifing their own Soldiers in their Cloths have entred the 
Gates, and made themſelves Maſters of the Town. 


9 eons, 


CHAP. VL 


How to disfurniſh a Garriſon of its men, and to bring 
4 terror upon a Town. © 


Fabr, _ Ancients have (beſides theſe) made uſe of ſeveral Stratagems and Artif 
Africa, ng co to poſſeſs himſelf of ſome of the Garriſons, which the 
int 


nians had 
not only drew off on a but marched away with his Army to a great diſtance 
Hanibal (u his apprehenſion real, to follow him with the greater force, drew out 
his Garriſons, which Scipio underſtanding ſent Maſſiniſſs to ſurprize them, and he did it 
with ſucceſs. Pyrrbus making War in Sclovenia, advanced the chi 

Province, in the defence of which Town, ſeveral people having gor together, he pretended 
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to deſpair of carrying it by force, and turning his Arms againſt other Towns which . were 
not vilibly ſo {trong, he proſpered ſo well in his defign, that the faid Town drawing out a 
good part of its Garriſon in rclict totheir Nei bours, left it ſelf '{o-weak, as it became a 
prey tothe Enemy. Many have corrupted and defiled the waters, and turned Rivers out 
of their Channels, to make themſelves Maſters of a Town , and have miſcarried when 
they have done. It is a way likewiſe-that contributes much to the raking of a Town to 
affright them with reports, as of ſome great Victory that you have obtained, ſorne great 
ſupplies that you have received, aud an obſtinate reſolution if they do not ſurrender quickly 
to put them all to the Sword. 


CHAP. VI. 
To corrupt a Garriſon, and take it by treachery. 


F abr. GOme Generals of ol have endeavoured to take Towns by treachery, by _ 

ſome of the Garriſon, and they have done it ſeveral ways : Some have ſent of their 
own men as fugitives into the Town, thereby to put them into credit and- authority with 
the Enemy, and give them opportunity to betray them. Some by this means have diſco- 
vered the ſtrength of the Garriſon, and by that diſcovery have taken the Town. Some 
under feigned pretences have ſtopped up the Gates of a Town from ſhutting, with a Cart, 
or beam, or ſuch kind of thing, and given their party the convenience of entring, Hani- 
bal belieging the Town of Tarentum 1n Calabria, which was delended by the Romans un- 
der the Condu@ of Leviws, corrupted a pexſon in the Garriſoncalled Eonews, and ordered 
him that he ſhould go out a hunting in the night, and pretend he durſt not do it in the day 
for fear of the Enemy. Eonens obſerved his direQions , went out and in ſeveral _ 
together, and the Guards had not the leaſt ſuſpition 3 at length Haxibsl diſguizing ſome 
of his men in the habit of Huntſmen, ſent them inafter him, who killed the G poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of the Gates, and let Hawibal into the Town. A Garriſon is likewiſe to 
be cheated by drilling them a good diſtance out of Town, and pretending to fly when they 
come to charge you. Many (and Hanibal among the reſt) have ſuffered their Camps to 
be poſſeſſed by the Enemy, that they might have opportunity to clap between with their 
Army, and get into the Yown. Again, they are {ometimes by pretending to raiſc 
the Siege as Formio the Athenian did, who having plundred and harrafſed the Country of 
Calcidon, received their Embaſſadors afterwards with propoſitions of Peace : He gave 
them very good words, and ſent them back full of ſecurity and fair promiſes, upon which 
the poor pcople prefurning too much, Formio fell ſuddenly upon them, and overcame them. 
Thoſe who are thut upin a Town, are to keep a ftri& eyc _ ſuch as they have any rea- 
ſon to ſuſpe&, but they are ſometimes to be ſecured and obliged to you by preferment as 
well as by puniſhment. Marcelins knew that Lacizs Baucixs the Nolan was a great favourer 
of Hanibal, yet he carryed himſelt to him with ſo much kindneſs and generotity, that of an 
Enemy, he made him his intimate Fricnd. | 


rr 
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CHAP. VIIL 
Good Guard is to be kept in all places and times. 


Fabr. T Hoſe who are in any fear of being belieged, are to keep diligent guard as well 
when the Enemy is at a diftance, as at hand : and they are to have moſt care of 
thoſc places where they think themſelves moſt ſecure ; for many Towns have been loſt by 
being aſſaulted on that fide where they thought themſelves impregnable ; and this miſcar- 
riage ariſcs from two cauſes; cither becauſe the place is really ſtrong and believed inacceſ- 
tiblc 3 or elſe becauſe of the policy of the Enemy, who with great clamour and noiſe pre- 
rends to ſtorm iron one ſide, whilſt on the other he does it as vigorouſly, but with all che 
lilence imaginable. And therefore it concerns the belicged to be very carctul , and keep 
good Guards upon the Walls, eſpecially in the night, and that aswell with Dogs as wich 
Men, tor it they be nerce and watchful, they will give an alarm (if the Enemy approaches) 
as foon as any thing : And not only Dogs, but Birds have been known to have 
a Town, as it happen'd to the Komans, when the French beſieged the Capitol : when the 
Spartans 
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Spartans lay before Athens, Alcibiades to diſcover how his watches were kept, comman- 
ded that in the night when-ever he held up a light, cagh of the Guards ſhould hold up 
another, and great puniſhment was to be inflicted upon any that negleRed it. Iſocrates 
killed a Centinel that he found a-ſleep, with this expreifion, I leave bim as I found bim. 


CHAP. IL 


Ways to write privately to oues Friends, 


F abr. Jz who have been beſieged have contrived ſeveral ways of conveyirig, intel- 

ligence to their friends; not daring to truſt their affairs to the tongue of a meſ- 
ſenger, they write in cyphers many times, and conceal them ſeverat ways. The cyphers 
are made according to every mans fancy, and the ways of concealing them are divers : ſame 
have writ on the in-{ide of a ſcabard of a Sword ; others have pur their Letters up in 
Paſte, baked it, and then given it for ſulicnance to the meſſenger that is to carry it : ſome 
have hid chem in their privitics z ſome in the collar of the meſſtnget's dog,/ 

There is another very uſctul and ingenious way, and that is. by writing an ordinary 
Letter about your private affairs, and afterwards betwixt every two lines to write your 
intrignes with a certain kind of water that will never be diſcovered but by dipping it in- 
to other water, or by holding it to the firez and by fo doing the Letters will be vilible. 
And this trick has been very dabeilly practiſed in our times, in which a certain perſon ha- 
ving a deſire to lignity a ſecret to ſome of his friends, and not daring to truſt it to a meſ- 
ſenger, he ſent out Letters of Excommunication written very formally, but interlined 
as aboveſaid, and cauſed them to be fixed to the doors of the Churches, which being 
known to his friends by ſome private marks, they-underſtood the whole bulineſs : and this 
is a very good way, for he who carries it may be deceived, and he that writes it is in no 
great danger. 

There are a thouſand other ways invented according to every mans fancy and wit. - But 
it is much cafer to write to thoſe who are block'd up in a Town, than for thoſe who are 
beſieged to write to their fricnds abroad, becauſe theſe Letters cannot be conveyed bur by 
ſomebody who muſt pretend to run away out of the Town, which is a hard and « dan- 
gerous thing, if the enemy be any thing careful. Burt *tis otherwiſe with Letters to be ſent 
intoa Town, for 2 man has a thoufand occaſions to come into a Leaguer, where he may 
watch his opportunity, and flip into the Town. 


————— 


CHAP. X. 
How to repair a breach, and the way to defend it. 


Fabr. IN Ut let us come now to the preſent way of beleaguering of Towns : I ſay, that if 
B you be aſſaulced in a Town that is not fortified with ditches on the in-fide, (as 
I have mentivncd before) that your enemy may not cnter at the breaches which the Artil- 
tery meke, (for againſt other breaches there is no remedy) it is n whillt the Artillery 
is playing, to cut a new ditch behind the breach of at leaſt thirty yards wide, and to throw 
all che carth that comes out of it towards the Town, that it may make a good Ramparr, 
and adde to the depth of the ditch 3 and this work is to be carried on with luch diligence, 
that when the wall falls, the ditch may be at leaſt five or fix yards deep; and whilt they 
are at work to make this ditch, it is neceſſary that they be ſecured with two Caſemats, thac 
may flank the enemy in caſe he ſhould endeavour to diſturb them: and if che wall be 
{o'ſtrong as to give you time to make your ditch and your caſernats 3 that part which is bac- 
tered will be the ſirongeſt part about the Town 3 for that Rampart will be of the ſame 
form-and model which we propoſed for the ditch within. But where the wall is ſo weak 
as to allow you no tire, then you muſt ſhew your and preſent your ſelf bravely ac 
the breach, your Souldiers well arni'd, and with as &ſs as is poilible. 
way of throwing up new works was obſerved by the Piſans when you beſieged it, and 
they might do it well ; for their walls were ſirong, which gave them time, and | 
the carth good and proper for Ramparts 3 whereas had they wanted cither of thoſe con- 
| Ie nga they mu neceſſity have been loſt, It is wiſdom therefore to make theſe 
ches round about the Town before there be any neceſſity, as we ſaid before 3 for in that 


caſe you may expect the enemy without tcar. , CHAP: 
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CHAP. XL. 
of Mines. 


Fabr. He ancients took ſeveral Towns by — under ground, and that two ways, 
either by carrying their mines under ground into the Town, and entring there- 

by, (as the Romans did when they took the City of Vejentum ) or by undermining 
the walls, and ſo tumbling them down. At preſent this latter way is more uſed than the 
other, and renders thoſe Towns which ſtand high, weaker than the reſt, becauſe more ſub- 
ject to be min'd, and then adding but a good quantity of powder, which takes fire in an 
inſtant, you do not only ruine th wall, but you y wy very mountain, and cleave the 
works into pieces. The way to prevent this, is to in a flat Country, and make the 
ditch which encompaſſes your Town © deep, that the enemy may not dig under it with- 
out coming, to the water, which is the beſt defence againſt mines. Bur if you be to de- 
fend a Town upon an eminence, your beſt way will be to make ſeveral deep holes in the 
wall that may give vent to the powder when the enemy ſets it on fire. 

There is another way likewiſe to prevent them, and that is by countermining, if you 
find where the enemy mines, but *tis a hard matter to diſcover them, eſpecially it you be 
bclieged by a cautious enemy. 


CHAP. MIL 
Good guards are always to be kept, and your Souldiers not to be divided. 


Fabr. E who is belieged is to take extraordinary care that he be not ſurprized in time 

H*: repoſe, as after a ftorm z after the Guards are ſet, ( which & cither at break 
of day, or at the ſhutting in of the evening) or eſpecially whilſt you are at dinner, in which 
time many Towns have been taken, and many fallies have been made to the deſtruction of 
the beliegers. Wherefore it is neceſſary to be upon the Guard in all quarters, and your 
men generally arm'd : and here I cannot omit to tell you that ing makes a Town or 
Camp harder to be defended, than the dividing of your forces 3 for the enemy being able 
to attack you when he pleaſes with all his power at once, muſt be on all fides, 
and having parted your Forces, you will be forced to your fclf with a part, and 
to keep the ſame guards with the remainder when ever the enemy afſails you, as you ſhould 
have done when your whole Garriſon was together; which is a great diſadvantage, for 
he can attack you with his whole power, when you have but a part of yours to defend 
your (cl. 


CHAP. MIIL 


That when one ſees himſelf block'd up on every ſide, it is good to expoſe ones 
ſelf now and then, and of the advantages which have enſued. 4 


Fabr.f{ F he who is ed be beaten conſiderately, he is certainly loſt ; but the 
can only be cd : for which reaſon many who have been beſieged (either in 
Catnp or Town,) though they have been inferior in number, have nevertheleſs allied with 
their whole force at a time, and been too hard for the enemy. Thus Marcell did at 
Nola; thus Ceſar did in France, when his Camp was encompaſſed with a vaſt number of 
Gaul , for finding he was not able to defend it, becauſe he muſt divide his men into par- 
tics, and diſtribute them round 3 and finding alſo that ftanding within his Stoccado's he 
could not do ſo much execution upon the enemy as he d he opened his Camp on 
one ſide, and ifſuing out of it with his whole force, the enemy with ſuch fury 
and courage that he put them to the rout. Beſides, the obſtinacy and reſolution of the be- 
fieged does many times aſtoniſh and terrify the enemy. Pompey being encamped 
Ceſar, and Ceſar's Army in great diſtreſs tor proviſions, Pompey had preſented him a piece 
of Ceſar's bread which was made of herbs, and look'd upon as a very ſtrange thing rien 1.4 
ving 
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having, viewed it, commanded that it ſhould not'ibe ſhewn. in his Army,. left it ſhould dif: 
courage them to comlider the obilinacy of their egemye, Nothing was more hongurable to 
the Romans in their war with Hanibal than their conſtancy, becauſe'in the greateſt of. their 
diſtreſs, and in the worli of their tortunc, they never demanded peace, nor diſcovered any 
token of fear: on the contrary, when Hanibal was under, their walls, they fold the-ground 
un which he was encamped, at an higher rate thanit would have been ld at another time: 
and they were fo true and firm in their enterprizes, that they would. not draw:of.from 
Capxa to. their own City, though they had an Army betoxe that, when Hanibal ap- 
I am ſenſible zhat I have told yaw ſeveral things which you underſtood, and perhaps con- 
fidexed. alxcady 3- yer: 1 bave done it (as. ſaid yooual | that means. to _give you-2 better 
h of the. quality of this Away; to, {uch. (if: there Cengedac 
here) as have not had the opportunity to ſtandit ſo well as you. I ſuppoſe now. there 
remains nothing but that 1 give you ſome general rules which axe very obvious and com- 
mon. 


-- 
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CH AP. XV: 
General Rules to be obſerved in Military Diſcipline. 
Fabr. "J" Hat which is beneficial to-you, is prcjudicat to your enemy, and that which is be: 
Tram to him, is prejudic x nk am gps - wg ery; 


He who in wat is moft vigilant to obſerve the deſigns and emterprizcs of the enemy,/and 
takes moſt pains in exercifing and diſciplining his Army, ſhall expoſe himlielf to leſs dan- 


& 


. No zefolution is fo likely to. fuceced, as that which is concealed from the cnemy til it 


cornes to be | 
vo ws. more importance-in the whole art of waf, than to know how to take ad- 
vantage when it is offered. ; | | 
Nature produces few perſons ſtrong but induſtry and exerciſe makes many. 
Order and diſcipline is more available in war, than valour or force. 
When any come over to your ſervice from the enemy, they are of great advantage to 
you, provided they be faithful; for it is' more diminution to the enemies ſtrength to have 
Souldiers revolt, than to have ſo many flain, though the name of a fugitive is ſuſpicious to 
new friends, and abominable to old. 
It is better in the drawing up your battalions for a Battel, to draw them up with re- 
ſerves, and place fuch bebind the front as may fupply it upon occahiom 3 than to enlarge 
your front, and make as it were but one rank of your whole Army. 
He who underſtands his own farces, and the enemies too, can hardly miſcarry. 
The of Souldicrs is better than their number. * 
The f of the place is ſornetimes more effecual than the courage of your + 
| |New and unexpected things are an aſtoniſhment te ſorne Armies. | 
Your Souldicrs deſpiſe things that are common, and are weary of any thing that is te+ 
dious 3 I would adviſe therefore that by pickeering and little skirmiſhes you acquaint 'your 
men with your enemy before you bri toaBanel. 7 
haart DA in diſoxder bigſelf'; ſhall Joſe the victory 
be Rn acne | | bk 
He who makes not provi F victuals, will be beaten without a blow. 
He who relies more upon his than his foot, or his foot than his horſe, muſt accom- 
modate himſelt tq the place. | | 
. ' If you would know at any time whether you have any ſpies in your Army, you have no 
more to do but to command cyery man to his Fent. | 


if 
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If you find the enemy has any knowledge of your deſigrs, you muſt change them. 

What you are to do, you may adviſe with many 3 what- you ate reſolved to do, com- 
municate with few. 

When Souldiers arc in their they are to be kept in order by fear and by puniſh- 
ment when in the keld, with and reward. 

A good General never comes to a Battel but when neceſſity requites, or ſome great ad 
vantage invites him. 

You muſt endeavour that your enemy may not know how you intend to draw up yous 
Army when you come to fight; and let your figure be what it will, be ſure your firſt Com- 
panics be ſo ordered as that they may fall back into the ſecond.and both into the third. 

When you are engaged, never employ any of your Batcalia's abont any thing but 
that to which you deputed them at firſt; if you would avoid putting things into dif- 
-ord 


cr. 

Sudden accidents are not cafily prevented 3 but thoſe which are foreſcen ate prevented 
without difficulty. | 

Men, arms, mony and proviſions are the nerves of war 3 but the firſt two are moſt ne- 
ceſlary, becauſe men and arms will find mony and victualsz but mony and victuals can ne« 
ver find men. 

The rich man unarm'd, is but a prey to the Souldier. 

uſe your —_ to ma_ _ a ww in diet or clothes. RMS 
This is as much as I can thi to in , though I am le other things 
would have fallen in well enough with my ry 0g As how and in what manner the 
ancients ordered their Squadrons, how they were habited,and how they exerciſed them in 
ſeveral other things, and I could have added ſeveral particulars, which I have not thought 
neceſſary at this time, becauſe you may kriow it your ſelf, and likewiſe becauſe it was not 
my intention at firſt to ſhew you exactly how the ancient Militia was conſtituted, but how 
it was to be done in our times. R 

For this reaſon I have thought unneceſſary to | wg of thoſe kind of anti» 
quities, than what might be ſerviceable to this in » I know likewiſe I mighe 
have inlarged my ſelf more about the exerciſing of horſe; and come afterwards to diſcourſe 
of Seca-fights , for to diſtinguiſh Militia's, their Armies at Sea, and Armies at Land; Ax- 
mics of Foot, and Armics of Horſe : but of Sea diſcipline I ſhall not preſume to ſay any 
thing, becauſe I know nothing of it : I ſhall leave that to be treated of by Geneweſes or 
Venetians, who by their experience in that kind, have done vaty (pe ings formerly. 
Nor ſhall I ſpeak any farther of Horſe than what I have ſaid before, they werarhs 
corrupt and diſorderly. For if your Foot (which is the ſtrength of an Army) are well 
diſciplin'd, and in good order, your Cavalry muſt be good of neceſſity. 
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CHAP XV. 


The way to have many Horſe in_ your Country. 
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litia in his Country, that to furniſh it handſomely with Horſe, he ſhould do ewo 
things 3 one is, that he ſhould diſtribute a certain number of Stalions up and down, 
that the Country-men may breed, and drive a Trade with Foles and Colts, as you do in 

* this Country with calves and young mules. The other is, that there might not want 
chapmen for the Colts, I would oblige every man that keeps a mule, to keep an horſe; 
and he that would keep but one thi his ſaddle, ſhould be enjoyned to have it an horſe; 
SENSES conſort cupayn cent Cn AIIEY WpA0 VEE 
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This order was taken not long ſince by a Prince of our times, and ſucceeded fo well, 
that in a ſhort time he had a moſt excellent Cavalry. qa om 77» 2 
les, I refer you to what has been ſaid this day, what has been iſed of old. 
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CHAP. XVL 


A General is to itrvent of himſelf, and not follow altogether the 
praGiſes of his Predeceſſors. 


Fabr. BY perhaps you would defire to know what parts and qualifications there oughe 

to be in a General 3 and I will fatishe you in ſhort, for I cannot make choice of 
a properer man, than he who underſtands all thoſe things which I kave recommended 
this day 3 and yet that would not be ſufficient, unleſs he had abiliti-s to invent ſome thing 
of his own 3 for never any man was Maſter of a Trade, who had no invention of his 
own and if invention be honourable in any thing, it is moſt certainly in this : This is 
manifeſt in all Authors wha have conſtantly applauded all ſorts of inventions, how flight 
and inconliderable ſoever, as appears by the great Character they beſtowed on Alexander 
the great, for his wiſdom in appointing a Cap to be put upon the top of a Launce as a 
ſignal for thediſlodging of his Army, rather than to do it by ſound of Trumpet as for- 
merly, becauſe it imported him much that they ſhould remove privately. He was com- 
mended likewiſe for ordering his Soldiers upon a charge to fall down upon their left knee, 
as an expedient that would make them receive the charge with the more ſtrength and 
firmneſs, which invention got him the Victory, and occalioned him ſo much honour, that 
all Statues erected afterwards in his honour , were erected in that poſture. But becauſe 
it is time to conclude our diſcourſe, I will leave where I began, to avoid the reproach which 
is incident to ſuch perſons as when once ſtraggled know not how toreturn. 


| CH AP. XVIL 
The Author returns, and with a ſhort Diſconrſe concludes his Book. 


Fabr. [ you remember (Cofimo) you told me, That you could not imagine the reaſon 

why in one place I ſhould commend Antiquity , and blame thoſe which would 
not imitate it in great thingsz and yet I have not imitated it my (elf in my Martial affairs, 
in which I have taken much pains, and ſpent a greatdeal of my time. 

To which Ianſwer, That men who are to execute any thing, are firſt to learn which 
way it is to be done, that they may be afterwards the more able, when jt comes to opera- 
tion. Now whether or no I underſtand how tocſtabliſh a Militia according to the method 
of the Ancients, I leave you to ju who have heard me diſcourſe of it fo long 3 from 
whence you may imagine how time has been ſpent in thoſe thoughts by me 3 what 

reat delire I have had to bring them to effet 3 and whether I have already , or ever may 
ave occalion to do it. But to fatisfie you farther, and juſtific my ſelf, I will give you the 
reaſons, and thereby obſerve my promiſe in ſome meaſure, by ſhowing you the convenien- 
cies and inconveniencies in ſuch imitations. I fay then that no action this day among men 
is more calily executed according to the method of the Ancients, than Military diſcipline 3 
but it muſt be among ſuch Princes as are able to bring together 15 or 20000 of their own 
Subjects, againſt an Enemy. On the other tide, there is nothing more difficult to ſuch 
Princes as have not that convenience: And that you may comprehend it the better , you 
muſt underſtand that Generals are commended upon two ſeveral accompts, ſome are famous 
for that with an Army ordered and prepared by their own natural diſcipline, they have 
performed great things 3 ſo it was with moſt of- the Roman Citizens, and others who had 
the command of Armies 3 whoſe only task was to keep their Soldiers good, and Condaet 
them ſecurely. Others have been not only to contend with and conquer the Enemy , but 
they were firli to inſtruct and exerciſe their Army 3 and thele doubtleſs were worthy of 
more praiſe than they who with their old and well experi Soldiers pe: ſuch 
Exploits : Of this ſort was Pelopidas, Epaminondas , Tullw Hiſtilins, Philip of Macedon, 
Cyruw King of Perſia, and Gracchus the Koman : All thoſe were forced to model and diſci- 
pline their Armies before they ventured them to tight 3 and all theſe were able to do it in 
reſpett of their own experience, and that they had other perſons which were able to exer- 
ciſc their Soldiers as they defired- Nor would it ever have been poffible that any of thoſe 
Generals, how good and excellent ſoever, could ever have dore any great thing in anothet 
Province full of corrupt men, unleſs it had been > ws ſome honeſt obedience. It 
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is not ſufficient then in Italy to underſtand how to manage a Veteran Army 3 but you muſt 
firſt know how to make and prepare it, and then how to govern. and conduct 'it. Again, 
thoſe who do this, muſt be ſuch Princes as have great revenues, and many SubjeRs, in 
which number I am not to be reckotied , as one who never commanded, nor never can, 
unleſs it be foreign Forces under ſome other Prince, into which foreigners , whether it be 
poſſible or not to infuſe any of theſe things of which I have diſcourſed, I leave you to 
judge. How could I per{wade a Soldier of our days to carry more Arms than he was 
accuſtomed, and beſides his Arms, two or three days Proviſion at his back, and a Spade 

or Pickaxe at his girdle ? How could I prevail with him to work or digg all day 3 to ſtand 

all day to his Arms in counterfeit exerciſes, that I might rely the more confidently upon 

him when he came to it in good carneſt ? How could I work upon him to abſtain from 

play, laſciviouſnelſs, blaſphemy, and inſolence, which is their practiee every day ? How 

long would it be before I could reduce them into ſuch order, ſuch diſcipline, and awe, that 

if an Apple tree was never fo full, and ſtood in the middle of their Camp, none of them 

ſhould venture to touch it ? as is many times read of the Roman Armies. What is it that 

I can promiſe them that may make them cither fear me, or love me, when the War being 

ended, I ſhall have no farther to do with them ? How can I make them ſenſible of ſhame, 

who have been born and bred without any ? How ſhould they pay me a reſpe& whom they 

do not know ? By what God, by what Saint thall I conjure them ? By the Gods which 
they adore, or by the Gods which they blaſpheme? Which it is that they adore I cannot 
tell, but am ſure they blaſpheme them all. How can I expect = ſhould keep their pro- 

miſe, which they do hourly deſpiſe ? How can they who pay no honour to God, expreſs 
any to men ? What good diſcipline then are we like to imprint upon ſo depraved a Maſs ? 

It you obje& that the Swizzers and Spaniards are good Soldiers , I confeſs them much 

better than the Italians; but if you conſider what I have ſaid, and the manner of procced- 

ing of both thoſe Nations, you will find them come ſhort in many things of the perfeQion 

ot the Ancients. The Swizzers are become good Soldiers by natural practice of thoſe 
things which I have recommended 3 and the Spaniards by necdfity; for their Wars lying 
in Forcign Provinces, where they are conſtrained cither to overcome or dye (becauſe they 
can never hope to get off by flying) are grown good, and yet their goodneſs is in many 
things defeQtive ; for their excellence is only to ſtand and receive the Enemy at puſh of 
Pike, and the Swords point; beſides, there is not any man among them ht to inſiruct 
another in what is neceſſary, much leſs if he be not of their own Country. But tq return 
to our Italians, who having wanted wiſe Princes, have not been capable of good orders 3 
and having wanted that neceffity which was incumbent upon the Spaniard-s, they have not 
taken it up of themſclves, ſo that now they are the very ſcorn and contempt of the world, 
not for any fault in the people, but in their Princes, who thereby have been chaltiſed for 
their ignorance, and juſtly puniſhed for loling their Territories ſo ignominiouſly , without 
any conſiderable reſiſtance. Will you ſee that what I ſay is true ? Confider what Wars we 
have had in Italy fince the Expedition of Charles Sth. to this day : and although other 
Wars rendered Soldiers formidable and martial ; theſe Wars by how much they were more 
great, «nd more furious, by ſo much both Officers and Soldiers became more difſolute and 
cowardly : And this muſt neceſſarily proceed from ill orders which are not much better at 
this day, and the miſery is, there was nor is none able to reform them : Do not think that 
there is any way to recover reputation to the Arms of the Italians , but by this way that I 
have propoſed, and by means of ſuch Princes as have great Territories there; for this form 
may be imprinted in men that are ſimple, and plain, and ones own Subjects, -much ſooner, 
than in ſuch as are lew'd, and diſorderly, and ſtrangers. A good Sculptor never expects 
to make 3 good Statue out of a piece of Marble that is mangled and has been ill handled 3 
but he will do well enough if it has never been touched. Our Princes in Italy before they 
were ſenſible of their Wars with the Northern Nations, believed it was enough for a 
Prince to know how to write a civilanſwer;how to dire a Letter with all its PunGtilio's 3 
how to ſhow himſelt witty and quick irhis reparties ; how to juggle, and difſemble 3 how 
to dreſs himſelf handſomly, and diſpoſe of his Jewels to the beſt advantage 3 how to cat, 
and {Icep in more ſtate and magnificence than other people 3 to have a thouſand dalliances 
and pleaſures about him; to behave himſelf haughtily and extort from his Subjects 3 to 
live in idleneſs and caſe ; to diſpoſe of Military commands to their Paraſites 3 todeſpiſe thoſe 
who propoſed any thing of Virtue 3 to require that their words ſhould be like Oracles, and 
of as much authority, as if ſpoken by God himſelf 3 to employ ſuch as had no knowledge 
in affairs 3 to commit great things to thoſe who durſt attempt nothing 3 to believe every 
thing immediately without pondering and debating either their words or arguments that 
ipoke them and ſeveral other impertections which hindered them from ſeeing that at = 
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41. A Relation of Three Embaſſer, from his Majeſty Charles the Second, to the Great 
Duke of Mwuſcovy, the King of Sweden, and the King of Denmark, performed by the 
Right Honourable the Eafl of Carliſle, in the year 1663, and 1664. Written by an Atten- 


dant on the Embatlies3 in ofavo, price bound 4 -, b 
n {mo di Roms, ot the Hiſtory of the Pop'es Nephew from the time of Sixtus 


the Fourth, 1471. to the death of the late Pope Alexander the Seventh, 1677. Written in 

Italian, and Engliſhed by W. A. Fellow of the Royal Society; the ſecond Edition, in oGavo, 
ice bound 3 7. 

—_— A Relation of the Siege of Candia, from the firſt Expedition of the French Forces, 

to its Surrender, the 27 th. of September 1669. Written in French by a Gentleman who 

was a Voluntier in that Service, and faithfully Engliſlied 3 in ofavo, price bound 1 5. 

44 The Hiſtory of Algiers, atd its Slavery, with an account of that City, and many 


remar- 


- F 
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— 
remarkable Particularities of Africk, Written by Sicur 4" Aranda, ſometime a Slave there; 
Engliſhed by F. Davres, in ofavo, price bound 3 7. 

45. An Hittorical and Geographical Deſcription of the great Country and River of the 
Amazones in America, with an exa& Map thereof. Trantlated out of French; in ofiavo, 
price bound 1 5. 6 4. 

46. The Secret Hiſtory of the Court of the Emperor Juſtinian. Written by Procopins 
of Ceſares , faithfully rendred into Engliſh, in of{avo, price bound 1 s, 6 d. 

47. The Novels of the famous Don Franciſco de Quevedo Villegas, Knight of the Order 
of St. James; whereunto is added, the Marriage of Belpbegor, an Jtalian Novel : Tranſla- 
ted from Machiavel : faithfully Engliſhed ; in oGavo, price bound 1 s 6d. 

48. The Hiſtory of the late Revolution bf the Empire of the Great Mogul; together - 
with the moſt contiderable paſſages for five years following, in that Empire, with a new 
Map of it; to which is added, an account of the extent of Indoſtan, the Circulation of the 
Gold and Silver of the World to diſcharge it {elt there 3 as alſo the Riches, Forces, and 
Fuſtice of the ſame, and the principal cauſe of the decay of the States of Aſie: by Mon 
ticur F. Bernier, Phyſician of the Faculty of Montpelier. Engliſhed out of French, by 
H. 0. Secretary to the Royal Society, in two Parts, in oftavo, price bound 7 -. 

49. The Amonrs of certain Great Men, and famous Philoſophers; written in French, 
and Engliſhed by F. D. in oftavo, price bound 2 z. 6 d. 

50, Deceptio Viſus, or Seeing and Believing are two things, a pleaſant Spaniſh Hiſtory ; 
faithfully tranſlated 3 in oavo, price bound 2 5. 

51. The Hiſtory of France, under the Miniſtry of Cardinal Mazarine, viz. from the 
death of King Lewis XIIL to the year 1664. wherein all the Aﬀairs of State to that time 
are exaQly related. By Benjamin Priolo, and faithfully Engliſbed by Chriftopber Waſe, 
Gent. in ofaw, price bound 4 7. 

52. The Hiſtory of the Twelve Ceſars, Emperors of Rome. Written in Latin, by 
C. Suetonins Tranquillus, newly tranſlated into Engliſh, and illuſtrated with all the Ceſars 
Heads in Copper-plates, in ofayo, price bound 5 7. 

53. The Annals of Love, containing fſele&t Hiſtories of the Amoxrs of divers Princes 
Goon) pleaſantly related. By a perſon of Honour, in cight Parts, in 92vo, price bound 
35.6 

54. A new Voyage into the Northern Conntries, being a deſcription of the Manners, Cu- 
ſtoms, Superſtition, Buildings, and Habits of the Norwegians, Laplanders, Kilops, Boran- 
dians, Siberians, Sondals, Tnddings, and Iſlanders, in twelves, price bound 1 7. 

55- The preſent State of the United Provinces of the Low Countries, as to the Govern- 
ment, Laws, Forces, Riches, Manners, Cuſtoms, Revenue, and Territory of the Dutch. 
Collected out of divers Authors, by W. A. Fellow of the Royal Society ; the ſecond Edi- 
tion, in twelver, price bound 2 x. 6 4. 

56. The preſent State of France, containing the Orders, Dignities, and Charges of that 
Kingdom. Newly corrected, and put into a better method than formerly. Written in 
French, and faithfully Engliſhed, in twelves, price bound 2 5. 6 d. 

57. The preſent State of the Princes and Republicks of Italy : the ſecond Edition en- 
larged, with the manner of EleQtion of Popes, and a Character of Spain. Written Ori- 
ginally in Legs by 7. Gailbard, Gent. in twelver, price bound 1 5. 6 d. 

58. The Policy and Government of the Venetians, in Civil and Military Afairs. 
Written in French by the Siexr de 1a Hay; and faithfully Engliſhed, in twelves, price 
bound 1 -. 

$59. The Voyage of Italy, or a compleat Journey through Italy, in two Parts, with the 
Charatter of the People, and the Deſcription ot the chief Towns, Churches, Palaces, 
Villas, Gardens, Pictures, Statutes, Antiquities 3 as alſo of the Intereſt, Government, 
Riches, Force, &c. of all the Princes, with Inſtruttions concerning Travel. By Kichard 
L aſſels, Gent. who travelled through I:aly five times, as Tutor to ſeveral of the Engliſh 
Nobility, Opus Poſthumum, corre&ted and et forth by his old Friend and Fellow-T raveller, 

. WW. never before extant, in twelves, price bound 4 7. 

60. A Relation of the Coaſts of Aﬀrich, called Guinnee, with a Deſcription of the Coun- 
tries, Manners and Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants; of the Productions of the Earth, and the 
Merchandiſe and Commodities it affords 3 with ſome Hiſtorical Obſervations on the Coalts, 
being colleted in a Voyage made by the Siewr Villaule Eſeuyer Sieur de Bellefind, in the 
years : 666, and 1667. Faithfully Engliſhe1. The ſecond Edition, in twelves, price bound 
15.64. 

61. A Relation of the French King*s late Expedition into the Spaniſh Netherlands, in 


the years 1667, an1 1668. with an I:.trodution diſcourlſing his Title thexcunto, and'an 
account 
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account of the Peace between the two Crowns, made May 2. 1667. Engliſhed by G: H. in 
twelves, price bound 1 5: 


POETRY and PLATS. 


62, The Works of Sir William Davenant Knight, conſiſting of thoſe which were fot- 
merly Printed, and thoſe which he deſigned for the Prefs. Now publGhed out of the 
Author's Original Copies, in folio, price boung,24 x. 

63. Andronicus Comnenins, a Tragedy. BY Jobn Wilſon, in quarto, price ſtitch'd 1 7. 

5 leraclins Emperor of the Eaft, a Tragedy. By Lodowic Carlel Eſq; in quarto, price 
ſtiech'd 1 7. | 

65. The Shepherds Paradiſe, a Paſtoral. By Walter Mountague Eſq; in offavo, price 
bound 1 z. 6 d. | 

oF wans. the famous Italian Paſtoral. Tranſlated into Engliſh, in offavo, price bound 
I5.64. 

67. Paradiſe Regain'd, a Poem in foux. Books, to which is added Samſon Agonifter. The 
Author, Jobn Milton, in oftavo, price bound 2 5. 6 d; 


MISCELLANIES. 


68. A General Collection of Diſcourſes of the Virtzoſi of France, upon Queſtions of 
all ſorts of Philoſophy, and other Natural Knowledge , made in the Aſſembly of the 
Beaux Eſprits at Paris, by the moſt ingenious Perſons of that Nation. Englithed by G. 
Havers, in two Volumes, in folio, price bound 30 5. 

69. A Treatiſe of the Sybils, giving an account of the Names and Numbers of them, 
of their Qualities, the Form and Matter of their Verſes, and of -their Books. Writtcn in 
French by David Blondel, Engliſhed by F. Davies, in folio, price bound 7 5 + 

70. A Juſtification of the late War againſt the United Netherlands, in two Parts, il- 
luſtrated with ſeveral Sculptures, by Henry Stubbe, in quarto, price bound 4 5. 

71. Reliquie Wottoniane, or a Colle&tion of Lives, Letters, Poems, with Charatters of 
ſundry perſonages, and other incomparable pieces of Language and Art, alſo additional 
Letters to ſeveral perſons not before Printed. By Sir Henry Wotton, Knight, the third Edi- 
tion, with large Additions, in odavo, price bound 5 5. 

72+ The Golden Calf, in which is handled the moſt rare and incomparable wonder of 
Nature, in tranſmuting Metals, viz. how the entire ſubſtance of Lead was in one moment 
tranſmuted into Gold Obrizon, with an exceeding ſmall Particle of the true Philoſophers 
Stone, at the Hague in the year 1666. Written in Latin, by Jobx Frederick Helvetins, 
Doctor of Medicine at the Hagwe, and faithfully Engliſhed, in twelves, price bound 1 -. 

73. Accidence commenc'd Grammar, and ſupplicd with ſufficient Rulesz or a new and 
eaſy method for the learning of the Latin Tongue. The Author John Milton, in twelves, 
price bound $ 4. 

74. Tho, Hall's Tranſlation of the Second Book of Ovid's Metamorphoſis Grammatically, 
in ofiavo, price bound 1 5. : | 

75- The Rules of Civility, or certain ways of Deportment obſerved in France amongſt 
all perſons of Quality, upon ſeveral occafions 3 faithfully Engliſhed , in twelves, price 
bound 1 5. 

76. The Art of Complaiſance, or the means to oblige in Converſation, in twelver, 
price bound 1 5. 

77. A Letter from a Gentleman of the Romiſh Religion, to his Brother, a perfon of 
Quality of the ſame Religion, perfwading him to go to Church, and take thoſe Oaths the 
Law directs, proving the lawfulneſs thereof by Argumerits not diſagrecable to Doctrines 
of the Roman Church, in quarto, price ſtitch'd 6 4. 
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